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PREFACE  TO  THE  TEACHERS'  EDITION 

By  Sir  JOSHUA  FITCH,  LL.D. 

rotMBKLT  H.M.  CBISP  IHSPICTOI.  OF  TKAININO  COLLKGIS. 


Thb  demand,  after  the  l^»e  of  nearly  sixty  years,  for  a 
new  edition  of  Stanley's  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr 
Arnold,"  in  a  compact  and  accessible  form  adapted  for 
wide  circulation,  is  a  significant  and  encouraging  tact  in 
the  histoiy  of  pubSc  instraction  in  Great  Britain.  The 
book  has  long  been  re^rded  as  a  classic,  and  as  the  most 
solid  and  enduring  contribution  to  educational  literature 
produced  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  it 
is  even  more  than  this;  for  considered  as  a  work  of  art — 
as  a  skilful  and  vivid  presentment  of  a  human  life,  its 
endeavours  and  achievements,  its  successes  and  its  dis- 
appointments, the  circumstances  which  shaped  it,  and  the 
influence  it  exerted— the  work  has  taken  its  rank  among 
the  best  biographies  in  the  English  language. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  wisely  departed  &om 
tradition  and  precedent,  in  prescribing  this  volume  as 
part  of  the  curriculum  to  be  followed  in  the  preparation 
of  candidates  foi  the  Teacher's  Certi6cate.  Manuals  of 
pedagogy,    of   method    and    of   school    management,    and 
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books  written  more  or  less  expressly  with  a  view  to  the 
work  of  the  school-room,  have  long ,  formed  the  staple 
of  professional  training  in  the  Normal  seminaries.  Such 
books  have  their  value.  They  are  even  indispensable  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  aspirants  to  the  schoolmaster's  or 
schoolmistress's  office.  But  their  scope  is  necessarily  limited 
to  immediate  and  visible  professional  requirements.  The 
best  students  are  conscious  of  the  need  of  a  wider  outlook 
upon  their  future  work  and  upon  the  la^e  world  of  thought 
and  activity  for  which  the  school  is  a  preparation.  They 
are  concerned  to  know  what  the  most  eminent  teacbeis 
of  aiu)ther  age  have  thought  and  done,  and  what  is  the 
relation  between  the  discipline  and  the  studies  of  a  school 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  claims  of  citizen- 
ship, of  professional  or  industrial  work,  of  the  family,  of  the 
social  organism  and  of  Christian  manhood.  This  book 
shows  how  the  career  of  a  schoolmaster  may  connect  itsdf 
with  the  politics,  the  religious  interests,  the  literature  and 
the  corporate  life  of  the  community.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
its  merits  that  it  was  not  written  with  a  view  to  its  use  as 
a  text-book  for  teachers,  or  as  a  help  to  them  in  passing 
examinations.  Such  instruction  as  it  affords  is  furnished 
obiter^  in  an  indirect  but  not  less  effective  way;  for 
the  principles  which  underlie  all  good  and  true  teaching 
are  left  to  be  discovered  by  the  student,  and  when  dis- 
covered, reveal  themselves  not  in  the  shape  of  definite  rules 
and  abstract  counsels,  but  incidentally  and  in  the  concrete 
form,  as  they  are  illustrated  in  the  life  and  actual  experience 
of  an  intrepid  and  earnest  teacher  who,  in  the  oft-quoted 
language  of  Dr  Hawkins,  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  "changed 
the  face  of  education  all  through  the  public  schools  of 
England-" 
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Arnold's  experience,  both  as  a  pupil  and  as  a  teacher, 
was  gained  in  schoob  of  ancient  foundation,  largely  domi- 
nated by  the  traditions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  and  devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  Gteek  and 
Latin  languages,  and  to  the  preparation  of  scholars  for  a 
University  course. 

What  those  tradittcms  were,  may  well  be  gathered  from  the 
half-playful  and  half-serious  comments  of  a  not  unfriendly 
critic,  as  he  looked  back  on  the  history  of  his  own  school-days 
at  Christ's  Hospital  :— 

"  Rest  to  the  souls  of  those  fine  old  Pedagogues,  the  breed 
long  since  extinct,  of  the  Lyiys,  and  the  Linacres ;  who,  be- 
lieving that  all  learning  was  contained  in  the  languages  which 
they  taught,  and  despising  every  other  acquirement  as  super- 
ficial and  useless,  came  to  their  task  as  to  a  sport  I  Passing 
from  infancy  to  age,  they  dreamed  away  all  their  days  as  in  a 
grammar  school.  Revolving  in  a  perpetual  cycle  of  declensions, 
conjugations,  syntaxes,  and  prosodies,  renewing  constantly  the 
cx:cupations  which  had  charmed  their  studious  childhood, 
rehearsing  continually  the  part  of  the  past;  life  must  have 
slipped  from  them  at  last  like  one  day.  They  were  always  in 
their  fitst  garden,  reaping  harvests  of  their  golden  time  among 
their  .AWt-  and  their  Spiei-Iegia,  in  Arcadia  still,  but  Kings;  the 
ferule  of  their  sway  not  much  harsher,  but  of  like  dignity  with 
that  mild  sceptre,  attributed  to  King  Basileus ;  the  Greek  and 
Ladn,  their  stately  Pamela  and  their  Philoclea;  with. the 
occasional  duncery  of  some  untoward  tyro,  servir^  for  a 
refreshing  interlude  of  a  Mopsa,  or  a  clown  DamKtas."^ 

The  Rugby  foundation,  which  dated  back  to  the  year  1567, 
inherited  the  like  medieeral  traditions.     It  was  under  Arnold 

*  Cbarks  Lamb,  "The  Old  and  the  Nnr  SdioolmaMcr." 
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a  boarding  school  atttnded  largeljr  by  rich  men's  sons, 
some  of  whom  were  destined  for  the  higher  professions,  but 
more  for  the  career  of  country  gentlemen,  for  Parliament,  or 
for  public  life.  The  teacher  in  an  elementary  or  a  secondary 
school  or  the  student  in  a  training  collie,  will  therefore  Gul 
to  find  in  this  book  any  rules  or  artifices  which  have  a 
direct  and  obviously  practical  bearing  on  modem  organisation 
and  method.  But  he  will  find  something  much  better — 
inspiration,  stimulus,  a  healthy  scorn  for  whatever  is  pre- 
tentious or  unreal  in  education,  a  noble  example  of  strenuous 
and  well-directed  effort,  and  much  light  on  the  deeper  problems 
which  present  themselves  to  teachers  of  all  ranks  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  University.  Thus  some  of  the  lessons 
deducible  from  Arnold's  life  are  of  perennial  and  universal 
application.  To  one  or  two  of  these  it  is  fitting  to  make 
brief  and  specific  reference  here. 

Arnold  lived  and  worked  before  the  physical  sciences  were 
generally  recognised  as  having  a  claim  to  be  included  in  a 
scheme  of  liberal  education.  What  his  attitude  would  have 
been  towards  the  newer  developments  of  educational  theory, 
and  towards  the  arguments  of  Huxley,  Tyndall  and  Herbert 
SpencN  may  be  reasonably  conjectured.  He  had  never  been 
a&aid  of  innovation,  and  had  indeed  shown  boldness  in 
enlarging  the  time-honoured  course  of  classical  study,  and 
in  the  introduction  of  modem  subjects.  We  may  believe  that 
he  would  have  welcomed  with  respect,  but  not  with  enthusi- 
asm, the  evidence  which  has  since  accumulated  respecting  the 
intellectual  value,  as  well  as  the  enormous  practical  utility,  of 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  physical  science.  But  he  would  probably 
not  have  swerved  from  his  strong  faith  in  the  "humanities" — 
the  discipline  of  language,  ethics,  history  and  philosophy — as 
the  foundation  of  a  gentleman's  education.    He  was  a  humanist 
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of  die  tjrpe  of  Aschsm  or  of  Milton,  who  believed  that  the 
best  attainable  mental  culture  is  to  be  found  in  studies  that  are 
formative  rather  than  visibly  practical  and  useful.  What  the 
best  mfin  of  past  ages  had  written  and  thought  would  always 
hare  appeared  to  him  more  important  than  any  new  discoveries 
and  researches  in  the  material  vrorld.  His  convictions  on  this 
subject  reappear  constantly  in  his  letters  and  his  miscellaneous 
works.  They  may  not  be  wholly  shared  by  the  present  genera- 
tion. But  what  he  has  said  on  translation  and  composition, 
on  construing,  and  on  linguistic  study  generally,  will  always 
deserve  attentive  study.  It  will  be  found,  on  due  reflection, 
to  apply  as  closely  to  the  simple  exercises  in  verbal  and  gram- 
matical analysis  used  in  the  elementary  school  as  to  the  place 
which  the  learned  lai^iu^es  should  occupy  in  a  University 
course.  He  thought  that  every  lesson  in  Greek  or  Latin  was, 
OT  ought  to  be,  a  lesson  in  English ;  and  the  aim  of  all  his 
lessons  in  language  was  to  enable  a  learner,  by  means  of 
an  accurate  and  critical  taste  in  the  choice  and  use  of  words,  to 
become  a  dearer  thinker  in  regard  to  any  subject  with  which 
in  his  after  life  or  study  he  might  have  occasion  to  deal 

Nothing  is  more  noteworthy  in  Arnold's  life  than  the  keen 
interest  he  took  in  the  study  of  history,  and  his  strong  con- 
viction of  the  value  of  such  study  as  a  means  of  training  the 
conscience  and  the  moral  sense.  In  his  teaching,  Bolingbroke's 
dictum  that  History  is  "philosophy  teaching  by  examples" 
was  strikingly  illustrated.  His  own  tastes  led  him  to  find 
unusual  pleasure  in  historical  research;  and  his  writings, 
especially  his  treatment  of  the  half-legendary  period  of  the  eariy 
kings  of  Rome,  his  comments  on  Thucydides,  and  his  pictur- 
esque narrative  of  the  Second  Funic  War,  reveal  his  power 
of  vivifymg  the  stories  of  antiquity  and  making  them  real 
and  intelligible  to  young  learners.     His  efforts  to  connect 
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the  nanadve  of  past  events  with  the  phenomeiu  of  the 
present,  and  to  show  how  some  of  the  greatest  political  and 
social  problems  reappear,  though  in  different  forms,  at  Uter 
Stages  in  the  world's  history,  are  specially  worthy  of  notice. 
So  also  are  his  interest  in  geography  and  the  use  he  made 
of  notes  and  observation  in  his  own  holiday  excursions  in  the 
Alps  or  in  Italy,  as  means  of  explaining  the  relation  between 
the  physical  characteristics  of  a  country,  the  polity  and  history 
of  the  people  who  lived  in  it,  and  the  incidents  that  had 
happened  in  it. 

Old  Rugby  boys  testify  to  the  dramatic  and  descriptire 
power  which  was  shown  in  his  historical  and  ge<^;i^hica1 
teaching,  and  to  the  contagion  of  his  enthusiasm,  which  led 
them   to  admire   his    fiivourite  heroes,  and  to   perceive  the 
bearing  of  the  Athenian  or  the  Carthaginian  story  on  some  of 
the  most  interesting  and  perplexing  of  modem  events.    Some 
letters  to   Mr  Tucker,  to  Mr  Ellis,  to  Mr  Cornish,  to  the 
Chevalier  Bui;sen,  to  Mr  Justice  Coleridge,  and  extracts  b 
the  appendix  from  "Travelling  Diaries,"  may  be  studied  with 
special  advantage,  and  are  full  of  practical  suggestions.     The    . 
humblest  teacher  of  geography  or  history  in  an  elementary 
or  a  secondary  school  will  find  in  them  some  help  in  giving    ! 
freshness  and  new  life  to  his  lessons  on  these  subjects,  and    . 
some  guidance  in  the  formation  of  moral  judgments.     The 
most  valuable  teaching  of  history,  after  all,  is  that  which  is 
calculated  to  lead  to  a  right  appreciation  of  men  and  of 
human    institutions,  the   debt   we   owe    to   our   forefatheis    j 
whose    sacrifices  and  efforts   have   bequeathed    to    us    qui 
English  privileges,  the  priceless  blessing  of  political  liberty, 
and  the  use  its  possessors  ought  to  make  of  it. 

No  one  was  ever  more  profoundly  convinced  than  Arnold    I 
of  the  supreme  importance  of  character  and  of  the  moral  is 
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distinguished  from  the  purely  intellectual  purpose  of  a  school 
His  letters,  essays  and  sermons  are  suffused  with  almost  pas- 
sioaate  earnestness  on  this  topic  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  be  would  have  had  much  sympathy  with  modem 
spealiers  and  writers,  who,  by  way  of  casting  discredit  on 
book-learning  and  routine,  are  fain  to  describe  the  formation 
of  chaiactei  as  a  separate  and  rival  object  to  be  attained, 
and  to  contrast  tbe  acquisition  of  knowledge  with  the  disci- 
pline of  conduct,  as  if  they  were  two  distinct  and  alternatiTe 
purposes  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  school.  To  Arnold  it  seemed  that 
there  were  no  such  alternatives,  but  that  the  chief  instrument 
in  the  bands  of  a  teacher  for  the  cultivation  of  honour  and 
manliness  and  tbe  Christian  virtues  ms  to  be  found  in  a 
wise  routine  of  school  lessons  systematically  pursued. 
Scholarship  with  him  was  not  one  object  of  attainment 
and  moral  discipline  another.  He  sought  to  secure  the 
second  in  and  through  the  means  of  the  first.  It  is  not 
by  the  didactic  teaching  of  morals  per  s«  that  the  ^6k  of 
a  school  can  be  best  sustained.  It  is  rather  by  the  creation 
of  a  healthy  monl  atmosphere  for  the  pupil  to  breathe,  by 
keepii^  in*  view  the  application  of  religious  principles  to 
every^day  work,  to  honest  endeavour,  to  diligence  in  study, 
to  truthfulness  and  accuracy,  and  to  the  formation  of  such 
tastes  and  intellectual  habits  as  vrill  in  time  supersede  the 
necessity  of  all  rules,  and  enable  the  learner  to  become, 
in  the  best  sense,  a  law  unto  himself.  It  was  noticeable 
at  the  Universities  and  elsewhere  that  Arnold's  pupils  were 
sometimes  characterized  by  self-consciousness  and  by  prema- 
tore  seriousness,  and  the  fact  did  not  always  add  to  the 
popularity  of  Rugby  boys.  But  it  should  be  considered 
that  most  of  the  foults  of  English  undei-giaduatea  and 
school-boys  Ue  in  exactiy    the   opposite    direction.      Moral 
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earnestness  is  not)  after  all,  too  pronounced  a  characteristic 
of  our  Universities  and  public  schools.  They  will,  at  least, 
be  none  the  worse  if  the  Arnoldian  tradition  helps  them  to 
preserve  some  respect  for  it,  in  the  midst  of  athletic  and 
intellectual  competitions,  and  of  many  of  the  distracting 
conditions  of  modem  academic  life. 

The  readers  of  this  book  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
number  of  outside  or  extra-scholastic  interests  which  con- 
tributed to  make  up  the  sum  of  Arnold's  life.  The  school 
was  for  him  the  centre  of  his  world,  but  that  world  had 
a  targe  circumference.  It  included  fore^n  travel,  a  keen 
delight  in  natund  scenery,  intercourse  with  the  poor  in 
the  workhouse,  with  the  labourers  at  work  on  the  railway, 
and  with  the  more  thoughtful  working-men  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  besides  an  active  share  in  the  polemics  of  the 
Hme,  social,  political,  literary  and  religious.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  all  schoolmasters  to  share  his  opinions,  his  militant 
liberalism,  his  projects  for  ecclesiastical  reform,  and  his 
uncompromising  hostility  to  what  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
treme section  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  necessary  that  teachers 
of  all  ranks  should  keep  themselves  in  touch  with  the  best 
movements  of  thought  which  distinguish  their  age,  and  should 
interest  themselves  in  public  questions  which  lie  outside 
their  professional  duties.  A  life,  the  whole  energy  of  which 
is  however  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  claims  of  one 
calling  is  an  incomplete  life;  and  it  is  by  nurturing  tastes 
and  pursuits,  even  hobbies,  which  have  no  immediate  relation 
to  that  calling,  that  the  horizon  of  a  teacher's  life  is  en- 
laiged  and  made  more  interesting.  Arnold's  biograi^y 
will  furnish  to  all  teachers  an  object  lesson  showing  bov 
the  cultivation  of  wide^  and  varied  interests  reacts  beneficially 
upon  purely  scholastic  duties,  and  helps  to  counteract  the 
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tendency  to  narrowness  and  pedantry  which  is  one  of  the 
besetting  sins  of  tbdr  profession,  and  which  goes  ao  for  to 
restrict  their  opportunities  of  usefulness. 

Modem  teachers,  whatever  be  the  claims  which  the 
twentieth  century  may  make  upon  them,  will  find  it  helpfid 
lo  stady  in  detail  this  story  of  a  consecrated  and  vigorous 
life — a  life  habitually  lived  on  a  high  plane  of  serious 
purpose  and  religious  faith.  Some  of  them  are  confronted 
with  new  problems,  and  are  called  on  to  teach  subjects 
of  which  Arnold  knew  nothing;  others  are  destined  to  spend 
their  lives  in  instructing  pupils  of  a  very  different  class 
from  that  which  he  knew  and  taught.  But  all  alike  will 
find  in  him  an  example  of  some  of  the  attributes  which  in 
every  age  of  the  world  distinguish  the  true  teacher  from  the 
empiric  and  the  hireling— a  deep  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
□wn  sake,  a  foith  in  its  value  as  one  of  the  most  potent  instru- 
ments of  moral  culture,  insight  into  the  nature  and  the 
lemputioru  of  boyhood,  profound  sympathy  with  every 
form  of  childish  weakness  except  sin,  belief  in  the  boundless 
possibilities  for  good  which  lie  yet  undeveloped  even  in  the 
most  unpromising  scholar,  skill  and  brightness  in  communi- 
cating knowledge  and  in  attracting  the  cooperation  of  learners, 
and,  above  all,  an  abiding  sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching 
to  an  office  in  which  the  teacher  has  it  in  hts  power  to  make 
or  mai  the  image  of  God,  and  to  advance  oi  retard  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  coming  race. 

Bishop  Perdval  of  Hereford — one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  successors  at  Rugby— has  thus  summed  up  in  a  letter  to 
me,  which  I  have  elsewhere'  quoted,  his  impressions  in  r^ard 
to   Arnold's  influence  on  school  life:    "I  should  describe 

1  Iq  "Hiomu  ud  Mftttliew  Amold,  and  thdi  infloence  on  Encliih 
EdDcatkm,"  1897. 
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him  as  a  great  prophet  among  schoolmasters  rather  than  an 
instructor  or  educator  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  .  .  . 
the  secret  of  his  power  consisting  not  so  much  in  the  novelty 
of  his  ideas  and  methods  as  in  his  commanding  and  magnetic 
personality,  and  the  intensity  and  earnestness  with  which  he 
impressed  his  views  and  made  them— as  a  prophet  makes 
his  message— a  part  of  the  hving  forces  of  the  time." 


London,  Oeltttr  tgoi. 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE    TO    THE 
ORIGINAL    EDITION. 


The  tonrcea  from  which  this  work  has  been  drawn  han 
necessarily  been  exceedingly  various.  It  was  in  fact  originally 
intended  that  the  several  paits  should  have  been  supplied 
by  different  writcn,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  valuable  con- 
tribution which,  in  addition  to  his  kind  assistance  throughout, 
has  been  furnished  to  the  earlier  pait  by  Mr.  Justice 
Coleridge;  and  althou^,  in  its  present  shape,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  arranging  and  executing  it  has  fallen  upon  one 
person,  yet  it  should  still  be  clearly  understood  how  largely 
I  have  availed  myself  of  the  aid  of  others,  in  order  to  supply 
the  defects  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
life  and  chsracter,  which  was  confined  to  the  intercourse  I 
enjoyed  with  him,  first  as  his  pupil  at  Rugby,  from  1839  to 
1834,  and  thenceforward,  on  more  familiar  terms,  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 

To  his  &mily,  I  feel  that  the  fewest  words  wilt  best 
express  my  sense,  both  of  the  confidence  which  they  reposed 
in  me  by  entrusting  to  my  care  so  precious  a  charge,  and 
of  the  manifold  kindness  with  which  they  have  assisted  me, 
as  none  others  could.  To  the  many  attached  friends  of  his 
earlier  years,  the  occurrence  of  whose  names  in  the  following 
pages  makes  it  unnecessary  to  mention  them  more  particularly 
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here,  I  would  also  uke  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
deep  obligations,  not  only  for  the  readiness  with  which  they 
have  given  me  access  to  all  letters  and  information  that  I 
could  require,  but  still  more  for  the  active  interest  which 
they  have  taken  in  lightening  my  responsibility  and  labour, 
and  for  the  careful  and  most  valuable  criticism  to  which  some 
of  them  have  allowed  me  to  subject  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  this  work.  Lastly,  his  pupils  will  perceive  the  un- 
sparing use  I  have  made  of  their  numerous  contributions. 
I  had  at  one  time  thought  of  indicating  the  various  distinct 
authorities  from  which  the  chapter  on  his  "School  Life  at 
Rugby "  has  been  compiled,  but  I  found  that  this  would  be 
impracticable.  The  names  of  some  of  those  who  have  most 
aided  me  will  be  found  in  the  Correspondence.  To  those 
many  others,  who  are  not  there  mentioned — and  may  I  here 
be  allowed  more  especially  to  name  my  younger  schoolfellows, 
with  whom  I  have  become  acquainted  chiefly  through  the 
means  of  this  work,  and  whose  recollections,  as  being  the 
most  recent  and  the  most  lively,  have  been  amongst  the  most 
valuable  that  I  have  received — I  would  here  express  my 
warmest  thanks  for  the  more  than  assistance  which  they  have 
rendered  me.  Great  as  has  been  the  anxiety  and  difficulty 
of  this  undertaking,  it  has  been  relieved  by  nothing  so  much 
as  the  assurance  which  I  have  received  through  their  co- 
operation, that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  estimate  I  had 
formed  of  our  common  friend  and  master,  and  that  the 
influence  of  his  teaching  and  example  continues  and  will 
continue  to  produce  the  fruits  which  he  would  most  have 
desired  to  see. 

The  Correspondence  has  been  selected  from  the  mass  of 
letters  preserved,  in  many  cases,  in  almost  unbroken  series 
from  first  to  last.  One  lai^  class — those  to  the  parents 
of  his  pupils — I  have  been  unable  to  procure,  and  possibly 
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they  could  not  hare  been  made  available  for  the  present 
woit  Another  numerous  body  of  letters — those  which  were 
addressed  to  Hdentific  or  literary  men  on  questions  con- 
nected with  his  edition  of  Thucydides  or  his  History, — I 
have  omitted,  partly  as  thinking  them  too  minute  to  occupy 
space  wanted  for  subjects  of  more  general  importance ;  partly 
because  their  substance  or  their  results  have  for  the  most 
part  bent  incorporated  into  his  published  works.  To  those 
which  appear  in  the  present  collection,  something  of  a  frag- 
mentary chancter  has  been  imparted  by  the  necessaiy 
omission,  wherever  it  was  possible,  of  repetitions,  such  as 
must  necessarily  occur  in  letters  written  to  different  persons 
at  the  same  time,  —  of  allusions  which  would  have  been 
painful  to  living  individuals,— of  domestic  details,  which, 
however  characteristic,  could  not  have  been  published  without 
a  greater  infrii^ement  on  privacy  than  is  yet  possible, — of 
passages  which,  without  further  explanation  than  could  be 
given,  would  certainly  have  been  misunderstood.  Still, 
enough  remains  to  give  in  his  own  words  and  in  his  own 
manner  what  he  thought  and  felt  on  the  subjects  of  most 
interest  to  him.  And  though  the  mode  of  expression  must 
be  judged  by  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  those  whom 
he  addressed,  and  with  the  usual  and  just  allowance  for  the 
familiarity  and  unreservedness  of  epistolary  intercourse,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  the  Letters  represent  what  those  who  knew 
him  best  believe  to  have  been  his  deliberate  conviaions 
and  his  habitual  feehngs. 

The  object  of  the  Narrative  has  been  to  state  so  much 
as  would  enable  the  reader  to  enter  upon  the  Letters  with 
a  correct  tmderstanding  of  their  writer  in  his  different  periods 
of  life,  and  his  different  Epheres  of  action.  In  aU  cases 
where  it  was  possible,  his  opinions  and  plans  have  been 
given  in  his  own  words,  and  in  no  case,  whether  in  speaking 
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of  what  he  did  or  inleoded  to  do,  firom  mere  conjecture  of 
my  own  oi  of  any  one  else.  Wheiever  the  Narrative  haa 
gone  into  greater  detail,  aa  in  the  chapter  on  his  "School 
Life  at  Rugby,"  it  has  been  where  the  Letters  were  com- 
paratively silent,  and  where  details  alone  would  give  to  those 
who  were  most  concerned  a  tiue  representation  of  his  views 
and  actions. 

Id  conclusion,  it  will  be  obvious  that  to  have  mixed  up 
any  judgment  of  my  own,  either  of  praise  or  censure,  with 
the  facts  or  the  statements  contained  in  this  work  would 
have  been  wholly  iirelevanL  The  only  question  which  1 
have  allowed  myself  to  ask  in  each  particular  act  or  opinion 
that  has  come  before  me,  has  been  not  whether  I  approved 
or  disapproved  of  it,  but  whether  it  was  characteristic  of  him. 
To  have  assumed  the  office  of  a  judge,  in  addition  to  thai 
of  a  narrator  or  editor,  would  have  increased  the  responsi- 
bility, already  great,  a  hundredfold ;  and  in  the  present  cas^ 
the  vast  importance  of  many  of  the  questions  discussed — 
the  insufficient  time  and  knowledge  which  I  had  at  command 
— the  almost  filial  relation  in  which  I  stood  towards  him — 
would  have  rendered  it  absolutely  impossible,  even  had  it 
not  been  effectually  precluded  by  the  nature  of  the  work 
itself.  For  similar  reasons,  I  have  abstained  from  giving  any 
formal  account  of  his  general  character.  He  wa^  one  of  a 
class  whose  whole  being,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual, 
is  like  the  cloud  of  the  poet, 

Whicb  moveth  oltagclher.  M  it  move  at  all, 

and  whose  character,  therefore,  is  far  better  expressed  by 
their  own  words  and  deeds,  than  by  the  representation  of 
odiers.  Lastly,  I  would  also  hope  that  the  plan,  which  I 
have  thus  endeavoured  to  follow,  will  in  some  measure  com- 
pensate for  the  many  deficiencies,  which  I  have  vainly  e&- 
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deavourcd  to  remedy  in  tbe  execudon  of  the  task  which  I  have 
undcttaken.  Some,  indeed,  there  must  be,  who  wi]l  painfull; 
feet  the  contrast,  which  probably  always  exists  in  the  case 
of  any  remarkable  man,  between  the  image  of  his  inner  life, 
as  it  was  known  to  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him,  and 
the  outward  image  of  a  written  biography,  which  can  rarely 
be  more  than  a  faint  shadow  of  what  they  cherish  in  theii 
own  recollections — the  one  representing  what  he  was — the 
other  only  what  he  thought  and  did ;  the  one  fonned  in  tbe 
atmosphere  which  he  had  himself  created, — the  other  neces- 
sarily accommodating  itself  to  the  public  opinion  to  which 
it  is  mainly  addressed.  But  even  to  diese — and  much  more 
to  readers  in  general— it  is  my  satisfaction  to  reflect  that 
any  untrue  or  imperfect  impression  of  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  which  may  be  gathered  from  my  account  of  them 
will  be  sufficiendy  corrected  by  his  own  representation  of 
them  in  his  Letters,  and  that  the  attention  will  not  be  diverted 
by  any  extraneous  comments  or  inferences  from  the  lessons 
whidi  wiO  be  best  learned  from  the  mere  reconi  itself  of  his 
life  and  teachii^;. 


Mfty  14th,  1844. 
UnivoBty  CoO^e,  Oxfocd. 
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This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  the  errors  which  had  crept  into  the  press  during  the  many 
years  since  the  first  publication,  and  also  to  the  explanations 
which  the  lapse  of  time  had  rendered  necessair.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  add  to  this,  it  may  be  hoped,  final  revision  the  notice 
of  such  recognitions  of  Dr.  Arnold's  work  and  character  as 
have  appeared  since  the  original  edition.  Amongst  the  many 
criticisms  there  are  tvro  perhaps  specially  deserving  of  attention, 
as  indicating  the  appreciation  in  which  he  is  held  in  foreign 
countries:  an  article  in  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  for 
October,  1856,  by  the  accomplished  French  scholar  M.  Charles 
de  R^rousat,  and  the  penetrating  reference  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  "  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,"  by 
the  great  German  theolc^n  Ewald.  In  our  own  country  two 
important  additions,  and  two  only,  have  been  made  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  subject  of  these  volumes.  One  is 
"Tom  Brown's  School-days  at  Rugby,"  by  Thomas  Hughes. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that — at  least  so  far  as  the  school  is 
concerned — a  more  vivid  picture  of  Dr.  Arnold's  career  is 
conveyed  in  the  occasional  allusions  and  general  tone  of  that 
charming  book  than  is  given  in  the  elaborate  descriptions  in 
this  work.  The  other  portraiture,  which  touches  the  more 
historical  and  universal  key  of  his  character,  is  in  the  pathetic 
poem  entitled  "Rugby  Chapel,"  by  his  distinguished  son, 
Matthew  Arnold.  This  I  have  ventured  to  affix  to  the  dose 
of  these  volumes,  in  the  hope  that  this  tribute  to  such  a  father 
by  such  a  son  will  be  the  best  conclusion  of  the  whole  work. 

Jnlf,  tSBl.     Deaneiy,  WestminiteT. 
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THE    LIFE 

or 

THOMAS    ARNOLD,    D.D. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  LIFE  AND  EDUCATIOM. 

Thomas  Arnold,  seventh  child  and  youngest  son  of 
William  and  Martha  Arnold,  was  born  on  June  13th, 
1795,  at  West  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  his 
iamily  had  been  settled  for  two  generations,  their  original 
residence  having  been  at  LowestofT,  in  SuflTolk. 

His  father,  who  was  collector  of  the  Customs  at 
Cowes,  died  suddenly  of  spasm  in  the  heart,  on  March  3  rd, 
i8or.  His  two  elder  brothers,  William  and  Matthew, 
died,  the  first  in  1806,  the  second  in  1S20.  His  sisters 
all  survived  him,  yith  the  exception  of  the  third, 
Susannah,  who,  afler  a  lingering  complaint  in  the  spine, 
died  at  Laleham  in  1832. 

His  early  education  was  confided  by  his  mother  to 
her  sister.  Miss  Delafield,  who  took  an  affectionate  pride 
in  her  charge,  and  directed  all  his  studies  as  a  child. 
In  1803  he  was  sent  to  Warminster  sciiool,  in  Wilt- 
shire, under  Dr.  Griffiths,  with  whose  assistant  master-, 
Mr.  Lawes,  he  kept  up  his  intercourse  loi^  afler  tiny 
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had  parted.  In  1807  he  was  removed  to  Winchester 
where,  having  entered  as  a  commoner,  and  afterwards 
become  a  scholar  of  the  college,  he  remained  till  181 1. 
In  after  life  he  always  cherished  a  strong  Wykehamist 
feeling,  and,  durii^  his  head-mastership  at  Rugby,  ofien 
recurred  to  his  knawiedgu,  there  first  acquired,  of  the 
peculiar  constitution  of  a  public  school,  and  to  his 
recollections  of  the  tact  in  managing  boys  shown  by 
Dr.  Goddard,  and  the  skill  in  imparting  scholarship 
which  distinguished  Dr.  Gabell ; — both,  during  his  stay 
there,  successively  head-masters  of  Winchester. 

He  was  then,  as  always,  of  a  shy  and  retiring  dis- 
position, but  his  manner  as  a  child,  and  till  bis  entrance 
at  Oxford,  was  marked  by  a  stiffness  and  formality  the 
very  reverse  of  the  joyousness  and  simplicity  of  his  later 
years ;  his  family  and  schoolfellows  both  remember  him 
as  unlike  those  of  his  own  age,  and  with  peculiar  pursuits 
of  his  own ;  and  the  tone  and  style  of  his  early  letters, 
which  have  been  for  the  most  part  preserved,  are  such  as 
might  naturally  have  been  produced  by  living  chiefly  in 
the  company  of  his  elders,  and  reading,  or  hearing  read 
to  him  before  he  could  read  himself,  books  suited  to  a 
more  advanced  age.  His  boyish  friendships  were  strong 
and  numerous.  It  is  needless  here  to  enumerate  the 
names  of  those  Winchester  schoolfellows  of  whose  after 
years  it  was  the  pride  and  delight  to  watch  the  course  of 
their  companion  through  life  ;  but  the  fond  recollections, 
which  were  long  cherished  on  both  sides,  of  his  inter- 
course with  his  earliest  friend  at  Warminster,  of  whom 
he  saw  and  heard  nothing  from  that  time  till  he  was 
called  upon  in  1829  to  write  his  epitaph,  are  worth 
recording,*  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  strong  im- 
pressions of  nobleness  of  character,  early  conceived  and 
long  retained. 

■  See  Letter  on  ibe  deetb  ol  tieMge  ETelyii,  In  i8a» 
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Both  as  a  boy  and  a  young  man  he  was  remarkable 
for  a  difficulty  in  early  rising,  amounting  almost  to  a 
constitutional  infirmity ;  and  though  his  after  life  will 
show  how  completely  this  was  overcome  by  habit,  yet 
he  often  said  that  early  rising  was  a  daily  effort  to  him, 
and  that  in  this  instance  he  never  found  the  truth  of  the 
usual  rule^  that  all  things  are  made  easy  by  custom. 
With  this,  however,  was  always  united  great  occasional 
energy ;  and  one  of  his  schoolfellows  gives  it  as  his 
impression  of  him  that  "he  was  stiff  in  his  opinions,  and 
utterly  immovable  by  force  or  fraud,  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind,  whether  right  or  wrong," 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  beginnings  of  some  of  his 
later  interests  in  his  earliest  amusements  and  occupations. 
He  never  lost  the  recollection  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  him  by  the  excitement  of  naval  and  military 
affairs,  of  which  he  naturally  saw  and  heard  much  by 
living  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  time  of  the  war ;  and 
the  sports  in  which  he  took  most  pleasure,  with  the  few 
playmates  of  his  childhood,  were  in  sailing  rival  fleets  in 
his  father's  garden,  or  acting  the  battles  of  the  Homeric 
heroes  with  whatever  implements  he  could  use  as  spear 
and  shield,  and  reciting  their  several  speeches  from 
Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad.  He  was  from  his  earliest 
j'ears  extremely  fond  of  ballad  poetry,  which  his  Win- 
chester schoolfellows  used  to  learn  from  his  repetition 
before  they  had  seen  it  in  print ;  and  his  own  com- 
positions as  a  boy  all  ran  in  the  same  direction.  A  play 
of  this  kind,  in  which  his  schoolfellows  were  introduced 
as  the  dramatis  personae,  and  a  long  poem  of  "  Simon 
de  Montfort,"  in  imitation  of  Scott's  Marmion,  procured 
for  him  at  school,  by  way  of  distinction  from  another 
boy  of  the  same  name,  the  appellation  of  Poet  Arnold. 
And  the  earliest  specimen  of  his  composition  which  has 
been  preserved  is  a  little  tr^edy,  written  before  he  was 
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seven  years  old,  on  "  Piercy,  Earl  of  Northumberland," 
suggested  apparently  by  Home's  play  of  Douglas 
which,  however,  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice  ex- 
cept perhaps,  the  accuracy  of  orthography,  lai^^uage, 
and  blank  verse  metre,  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the 
precise  arrangement  of  the  different  acts  and  scenes. 

He  was,  however,  most  remarked  for  his  forwardness 
in  history  and  geography.  It  was  on  these  subjects  that 
he  chiefly  gave  early  indications  of  that  strong  power  of 
memory  which,  though  in  later  years  it  depended  mainly 
on  association,  used  to  show  itself  in  very  minute  details, 
extending  to  the  exact  state  of  the  weather  on  particular 
days,  or  the  exact  words  and  position  of  pass^es  which 
he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years.  One  of  the  few  recol- 
lections which  he  retained  of  his  father  was,  that  be 
received  from  him,  at  three  years  old,  a  present  of  Smol- 
lett's History  of  England,  as  a  reward  for  the  accuracy 
with  which  he  had  gone  through  the  stories  connected 
with  the  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  successive  reigns ; 
and  at  the  same  age  he  used  to  sit  at  his  aunt's  table 
arranging  his  gec^raphical  cards,  and  recognising  by 
their  shape  at  a  glance  the  different  counties  of  the 
dissected  map  of  England. 

He  long  retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous books  to  which  he  had  access  in  the  school 
library  at  Warminster,  and  when,  in  his  Professorial  chair 
at  Oxford,  he  quoted  Dr.  Priestley's  Lectures  on  History, 
it  was  from  his  recollection  of  what  he  had  there  read 
when  he  was  eight  years  old.  At  Winchester  he  was  a 
diligent  student  of  Russell's  Modern  Europe  ;  Gibbon  and 
Mitford  he  had  read  twice  over  before  he  left  school ; 
and  amongst  the  comments  on  his  reading  and  the 
bursts  of  political  enthusiasm  on  the  events  of  the  day 
in  which  he  indulged  in  his  Winchester  letters,  it  is 
curious,  as  connected  with  his  later  labours,  to  read  his 
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indignation,  when  fourteen  years  old,  "  at  the  numerous 
boasts  which  arc  everywhere  to  be  met  with  in  the  Latin 
writers."  "  I  verily  believe,"  he  adds,  "  that  half  at  least 
of  the  Roman  history  is,  if  not  totally  false,  at  least 
scandalously  exaggerated :  how  far  diflferent  are  the 
modest,  unalTected,  and  impartial  narrations  of  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  and  Xenophon." 

The  period  both  of  his  home  and  school  education 
was  too  short  to  exercise  much  influence  upon  his  after 
life.  But  he  always  looked  back  upon  it  with  a  marked 
tenderness.  The  keen  sense  which  he  entertained  of  the 
bond  of  relationship  and  of  early  association, — not  the 
less  from  the  blank  in  his  own  domestic  recollectionst 
occasioned  by  his  father's  death  and  his  own  subsequent 
removal  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, — invested  with  a  pecu- 
liar interest  the  scenes  and  companions  of  his  childhood. 
His  strong  domestic  affections  had  acted  as  an  important 
saf^uard  to  him  when  he  was  thrown  at  so  early  an  age 
into  the  new  sphere  of  an  Oxford  life;  and  when,  in  later 
}-ears,  he  was  left  the  head  of  the  family,  he  delighted  in 
gathering  round  him  the  remains  of  his  father's  house* 
hold,  and  in  treasuring  up  every  particular  relating  ta 
his  birthplace  and  parentage,  even  to  the  graves  of  the 
older  generations  of  the  family  in  the  parish  church  at 
LowestofT,  and  the  great  willow  tree  in  his  father's 
grounds  at  Slattwoods,  from  which  he  transplanted 
shoots  successively  to  Laleham,  to  Rugby,  and  to  Fox 
How.  Every  date  in  the  family  history,  with  the 
alteration  of  hereditary  names,  and  the  changes  of  their 
residence,  was  carefully  preserved  for  his  children  in  his 
own  handwriting,  and  when  in  after  years  he  fixed  on 
the  abode  of  his  old  ^e  in  Westmoreland,  it  was  his 
great  delight  to  regard  it  as  a  continuation  of  his  own 
early  home  in  the  Isle  of  Wig^t.  And  when,  as  was  his 
wont,  he  used  to  look  back  from  time  to  time  over  the 
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whole  of  this  period,  it  was  with  the  solemn  feeling 
wliich  is  expressed  in  one  of  his  later  journals,  written 
on  a  visit  to  the  place  of  his  earliest  school  education,  in 
the  interval  between  the  close  of  his  life  at  Laleham, 
and  the  beginning  of  his  work  at  Rugby.  "Wanninster, 
January  5th  [1828].  I  have  not  written  this  date  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  how  little  could  I  foresee, 
when  I  wrote  it  last,  what  would  happen  to  me  in  the 
interval.  And  now  to  look  forward  twenty  years — ^how 
little  can  I  guess  of  that  also.  Only  may  He  in  whose 
hands  are  time  and  eternity,  keep  me  evermore  His 
own ;  that  whether  I  live,  I  may  live  unto  Him ;  or 
whether  I  die,  I  may  die  unto  him ;  may  He  guide  me 
with  his  counsel,  and  after  that  receive  me  to  glory 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour." 


In  i8rr,  in  his  i6th  year,  he  was  elected  as  a  scholar 
at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford ;  in  1814,  his  name 
was  placed  in  the  first  class  in  Litterx  Humaniores ;  in 
the  next  year  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel  College ;  and 
he  gained  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  the  two  University 
Essays,  Latin  and  English,  for  the  years  1815  and  1817. 
Those  who  know  the  influence  which  his  coU^e  friend- 
ships exercised  over  his  after  life,  and  the  deep  affection 
which  he  always  bore  to  Oxford,  as  the  scene  of  the 
happiest  recollections  of  his  youth,  and  the  sphere  which 
he  hoped  to  occupy  with  the  emplo}'ments  of  his  old 
age,  will  rejoice  in  tiie  possession  of  the  followii^  record 
of  his  under-graduate  life  by  that  true  and  early  friend, 
to  whose  timely  advice,  protection,  and  example,  at  the 
critical  period  when  he  was  thrown  with  all  the  spirits 
and  the  inexperience  of  boyhood  on  the  temptations  of 
the  University,  he  always  said  and  felt,  that  "he  had 
owed  more  than  to  any  other  man  in  the  world." 
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LETTER  FROM  MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Hnth'i  Court  Sqitember,  1S4}. 
MY  DEAR  STANLEY, 

When  you  informed  me  of  Mrs.  Arnold's  wish  that 
I  would  contribute  to  your  memoir  of  our  dear  frtendi 
Dr.  Arnold,  such  recollections  as  I  had  of  his  career  as 
an  under-graduate  at  Oxford,  with  the  intimation  that 
they  were  intended  to  fill  up  that  chapter  in  his  life, 
my  only  hesitation  in  complying  with  her  wish,  arose 
from  my  doubts,  whether  my  impressions  were  so  fresh 
and  true,  or  my  powers  of  expression  such  as  to  enable 
me  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  A  true  and  lively  picture 
of  him  at  that  time  would  be,  I  am  sure,  interesting  in 
itself;  and  I  feel  certain  also  that  his  Oxford  residence 
contributed  essentially  to  the  formation  of  his  character 
in  after  life.  My  doubts  remain ;  but  I  have  not  thought 
them  important  enough  to  prevent  my  endeavouring  at 
least  to  comply  with  her  request ;  nor  will  I  deny  that  I 
promise  myself  much  pleasure,  melancholy  though  it 
may  be,  in  this  attempt  to  recall  those  days.  They  had 
their  troubles,  I  dare  say,  but  in  retrospect  they  always 
appear  to  me  among  the  brightest  and  least  chequered, 
if  not  the  most  useful,  which  have  ever  been  vouchsafed 
tome. 

Arnold  and  I,  as  you  know,  were  undergraduates  of 
Corpus  Cbristi,  a  college  very  small  in  its  numbers,  and 
humble  in  its  buildings,  but  to  which  we  and  our  fellow- 
students  formed  an  attachment  never  weakened  in  the 
after  course  of  our  lives.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  1809, 
and  thenceforward  for  some  few  years,  it  was  under  the 
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presidency,  mild  and  inert,  rather  than  patemaJ,  of  Dr. 
Cooke.  His  nephew,  Dr.  Williams,  was  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  medical  fellow,  the  only  lay  fellow  permitted  by 
the  statutes.  Retired  he  was  in  his  habits,  and  not  for- 
ward to  interfere  with  the  pursuits  or  studies  of  the  young 
men.  But  I  am  bound  to  record  not  only  his  learning 
and  good  taste,  but  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  his 
readiness  to  assist  them  by  advice  and  criticism  in  their 
compositions.  When  I  wrote  for  the  Latin  verse  prize, 
in  iSio,  I  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  advice  in  matters 
of  taste  and  Latinity,  and  for  the  pointing  out  many 
faults  in  my  rough  verses. 

Our  tutors  were  the  present  Sedleian  Professor,  the 
Rev.  G.  L.  Cooke,  and  the  lately  deceased  President,  the 
Rev.  T.  Bridges.  Of  the  former,  because  he  is  aiivc,  I 
will  only  say  that  I  believe  no  one  ever  attended  his 
lectures  without  learning  to  admire  his  unwearied  in- 
dustry, patience,  and  good  temper,  and  that  few,  if  any, 
quitted  his  pupil  room  without  retaining  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  him.  The  recent  death  of  Dr.  Bridges  would 
have  affected  Arnold  as  it  has  me :  he  was  a  most 
amiable  man  ;  the  affectionate  earnestness  of  his  manner, 
and  his  high  tone  of  feeling,  fitted  him  especially  to  deal 
with  young  men  ;  he  made  us  always  desirous  of  pleasing 
him ;  perhaps  his  fault  was  that  he  was  too  easily  pleased ; 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  long  and  deeply  regretted  in  the 
University. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  much  by  the  authorities  of  the 
college  that  Arnold's  character  was  aflfected,  as  by  its 
constitution  and  system,  and  by  the  residents  whom  it 
was  his  fortune  to  associate  with  familiarly  there.  I  shall 
hardly  do  justice  to  my  subject,  unless  I  state  a  few  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  former,  and  what  I  am  at  liberty  to 
mention  as  to  the  latter.  Corpus  is  a  vory  small  establish- 
ment— twenty  fellows,  and   twenty  scholars,  with  four 
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exhibitioners  form  the  foundation.  No  independent 
members  were  admitted  except  gentlemen  commoners, 
and  they  were  limited  to  six.  Of  the  scholars  several 
were  bachelors,  and  the  whole  number  of  students  actually 
under  collie  tuition  seldom  exceeded  twenty.  But  the 
scholarships,  though  not  entirely  open,  were  yet  enough 
so  to  admit  of  much  competition ;  their  value,  and  still 
mor^  the  creditable  strictness  and  impartiality  with  which 
the  examinations  were  conducted  (qualities  at  that  time 
more  rare  in  college  elections  than  now)  insured  a  number 
of  good  candidates  for  each  vacancy,  and  we  boasted  a 
more  than  proportionate  share  of  successful  competitors 
for  university  honours.  It  had  been  generally  understood 
(I  know  not  whether  the  statutes  prescribe  the  practice) 
that  in  the  examinations  a  large  allowance  was  made  for 
youth  I  certain  it  was  that  we  had  many  very  young  can- 
didates, and  that  of  these,  many  remarkable  for  early 
proficiency  succeeded.  We  were  then  a  small  society, 
the  members  rather  under  the  usual  age,  and  with  more 
than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  ability  and  scholarship ; 
our  mode  of  tuition  was  in  harmony  with  these  circum- 
stances ;  not  by  private  lectures,  but  in  classes  of  such  a 
size  as  excited  emulation,  and  made  us  careful  in  the  exact 
and  neat  rendering  of  the  original,  yet  not  so  numerous  as 
to  prevent  individual  attention  on  the  tutor's  part,  and 
familiar  knowledge  of  each  pupil's  turn  and  talents.  In 
addition  to  the  books  read  in  lecture,  the  tutor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  settled  with  each  student  upon 
some  book  to  be  read  by  himself  in  private,  and  prepared 
for  the  public  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  Hall ; 
and  with  this  book  something  on  paper,  either  analysis  of 
it,  or  remarks  upon  it,  was  expected  to  be  produced,  which 
insured  that  the  book  should  have  really  been  read.  It 
has  often  struck  me  since,  that  this  whole  plan,  which  is 
DOW  I  believe  in  common  use  in  the  Universt^,  was  well 
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dei'ised  for  the  tuition  of  young  men  of  our  age.  We  were 
not  entirely  set  free  from  the  leading-strings  of  the  school ; 
accuracy  was  cared  for ;  we  were  accustomed  to  viva 
voce  rendering,  and  viva  voce  question  and  answer  in  our 
lecture-room,  before  an  audience  of  fellow-students,  whom 
we  sufficiently  respected;  at  the  same  time  the  additional 
reading,  trusted  to  ourselves  alone,  prepared  us  for  ac- 
curate private  study,  and  for  our  final  exhibition  in  the 
schools. 

Oneresultofall  these  circumstances  was,  that  we  lived 
on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  each  other :  we  might  be, 
indeed  we  were,  somewhat  boyish  in  manner,  and  in  the 
liberties  we  took  with  each  other ;  but  our  interest  in 
literature,  ancient  and  modem,  and  in  all  the  stirring 
matters  of  that  stirring  time,  was  not  boybh ;  we  debated 
the  classic  and  romantic  question  ;  we  discussed  poetry 
and  history,  logic  and  philosophy :  or  we  fought  over  the 
Peninsular  battles  and  the  Continental  campaigns  with 
the  energy  of  disputants  personally  concerned  in  them. 
Our  habits  were  inexpensive  and  temperate :  one  break- 
up party  was  held  in  the  junior  common  room  at  the  end 
of  each  term,  in  which  we  indulged  our  genius  more  freely 
and  our  merriment,  to  say  the  truth,  was  somewhat  exu- 
berant and  noisy ;  but  the  authorities  wisely  forebore  too 
strict  an  inquiry  into  this. 

It  was  one  of  the  happy  peculiarities  of  Corpus  that 
the  bachelor  scholars  were  compelled  to  residence.  This 
regulation,  seemingly  inconvenient,  but  most  wholesome 
as  I  cannot  but  think  for  themselves,  and  now  unwisely 
relaxed.operated  very  beneficiallyon  the  under-graduates; 
with  the  best  and  the  most  advanced  of  these  they  asso- 
ciated very  usefully :  I  speak  here  with  grateful  and 
afiectionate  remembrances  of  the  privileges  which  I  en- 
joyed in  this  way. 

You  will  see  that  a  society  thus  circumstanced  was 
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exactly  one  most  Hkely  to  influence  strongly  tiie  character 
of  such  a  lad  as  Arnold  was  at  his  election.  He  came 
to  us  in  Lent  Tenn,  in  i8ri,  from  Winchester,  winning 
his  election  against  several  respectable  candidates.  He 
was  a  mere  boy  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  age ;  but  we 
saw  in  a  very  short  time  that  he  was  quite  equal  to  take 
his  part  in  the  ailments  of  the  common  room  ;  and  he 
was,  I  rather  think,  admitted  by  Mr.  Cooke  at  once  into 
his  senior  class.  As  he  was  equal,  so  was  he  ready  to  take 
part  in  our  discussions ;  he  was  fond  of  conversation  on 
serious  matters,  and  vehement  in  argument ;  fearless  too 
in  advancing  his  opinions — which,  to  say  the  truth,  often 
startled  us  a  good  deal ;  but  he  was  ingenuous  and  candid, 
and  though  the  fearlessness  with  which,  so  young  as  he 
was,  he  advanced  his  opinions  might  have  seemed  to  be- 
token presumption,  yet  the  good  temper  with  which  he 
bore  retort  or  rebuke,  relieved  him  from  that  imputation  ; 
he  was  bold  and  warm,  because  so  far  as  his  knowledge 
went  he  saw  very  clearly,  and  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
truth,  but  I  never  saw  in  him  even  then  a  grain  of  vanity 
or  conceit  I  have  said  that  some  of  his  opinions  startled 
us  a  good  deal ;  we  were  indeed  for  the  most  part  Tories 
in  Church  and  State,  great  respecters  of  things  as  they 
were,  and  not  very  tolerant  of  the  disposition  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  question  their  wisdom.  Many  and 
long  were  the  conflicts  we  had,  and  with  unequal  num- 
bers. I  think  I  have  seen  all  the  leaders  of  the  common* 
room  engaged  with  him  at  once,  with  little  order  or  con- 
sideration, as  may  be  supposed,  and  not  always  with  great 
scrupulosity  as  to  the  fairness  of  our  arguments.  This 
was  attended  by  no  loss  of  regard,  and  scarcely  ever,  or 
seldom,  by  even  momentary  loss  of  temper.  We  did  not 
always  convince  him — perhaps  we  ought  not  always  to 
have  done  so — yet  in  the  end  a  considerable  modification 
of  his  opinions  was  produced  \  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me, 
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written  at  a  much  later  period,  he  mentions  this  change. 
In  truth,  there  were  those  among  us  calculated  to  produce 
an  impression  on  his  affectionate  heart  and  ardent  in- 
genuous mind  ;  and  the  rather  because  the  more  we  saw 
of  him,  and  the  more  we  battled  with  him,  the  more  mani- 
festly did  we  respect  and  love  him.  The  feeling  with 
which  we  argued  gave  additional  power  to  our  arguments 
over  a  disposition  such  as  his :  and  thus  he  became 
attached  to  young  men  of  the  most  different  tastes  and 
intellects ;  his  love  for  each  taking  a  different  colour, 
more  or  less  blended  with  respect,  fondness,  or  even 
humour,  according  to  those  differences;  and  in  return 
they  all  uniting  in  love  and  respect  for  him. 

There  will  be  some  few  to  whom  these  remembrances 
will  speak  with  touching  truth  ;  they  will  remember  his 
single-hearted  and  devout  schoolfellow,  who  early  gave  up 
his  native  land,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  missionary 
cause  in  India;  the  high-souled  and  imaginative,  though 
somewhat  indolent  lad,  who  came  to  us  from  Westminster 
— one  bachelor,  whose  father's  connection  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  residence  in  Palace  Yard,  made  him  a 
great  authority  with  us  as  to  the  world  without,  and  the 
statesmen  whose  speeches  he  sometimes  heard,  but  we 
discussed  much  as  if  they  had  been  personages  in  history ; 
and  whose  remarkable  love  for  historical  and  geographic] 
research,  and  his  proficiency  in  it,  with  his  clear  judg- 
ment, quiet  humour,  and  mildness  in  communicating 
information  made  him  peculiarly  attractive  to  Arnold — 
and  above  all,  our  senior  among  the  under-graduates, 
though  my  junior  in  years,  the  author  of  the  Christian 
Year,  who  came  fresh  from  the  single  teaching  of  his 
venerable  father,  and  achieved  the  highest  honours  of  the 
University  at  an  age  when  others  frequently  are  but  on 
her  threshoid.*  Arnold  clujig  to  all  these  with  equal 
"  Ilmaybewelltoaddthenainesof  l^BReT.Geo.  ComWi,  lheRe».Fr«ndi 
tbele  rritsuls :  The  Rer.  John  Tucker,      Dyson,  and  the  Rev.  John  Kehle. 
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fidelity,  but  r^arded  each  with  different  feelings;  each 
produced  on  him  a  salutary,  but  different  effect.  Hia 
love  for  all  without  exception  I  know,  if  I  know  anything 
of  another  man's  heart,  continued  to  his  life's  end ;  it 
survived  (how  can  the  mournful  facts  be  concealed  in  any 
complete  and  truth-telling  narrative  of  his  life  T)  separa- 
tion, suspension  of  intercourse,  and  entire  disagreement 
of  opinion,  with  the  last  of  these,  on  points  believed  by 
them  both  to  be  of  essential  importance.  These  two  held 
their  opinions  with  a  zeal  and  tenacity  proportionate  to 
their  importance  ;  each  believed  the  other  in  error  per- 
nicious to  the  faith  and  dangerous  to  himself;  and  what 
they  believed  sincerely,  each  thought  himself  bound  to 
state,  and  stated  it  openly,  it  may  be  with  too  much  of 
warmth ;  and  unguarded  expressions  were  unnecessarily, 
I  think  inaccurately,  reported.  Such  disagreements  in 
opinion  between  the  wise  and  good  are  incident  to  our 
imperfect  state ;  and  even  the  good  qualities  of  the  heart, 
earnestness,  want  of  suspicion,  may  lay  us  open  to  them ; 
but  in  the  case  before  me  the  affectionate  interest  with 
which  each  regarded  the  other  never  ceased.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  retain  the  intimate  friendship  and  corre- 
spondence of  both,  and  I  can  testify  with  authority  that 
the  elder  spoke  and  wrote  of  the  younger  as  an  elder 
brother  might  of  a  younger  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
though  be  disapproved  of  his  course ;  while  it  was  not  in 
Arnold's  nature  to  forget  how  much  he  had  owed  to 
Keble :  he  bitterly  lamented,  what  he  laboured  to  avert, 
the  suspension  of  their  intimate  intercourse ;  he  was  at  all 
times  anxious  to  renew  it ;  and  although,  where  the  dis- 
agreement turned  on  points  so  vital  between  men  who 
held  each  to  his  own  so  conscientiously,  this  may  have 
been  too  much  to  expect,  yet  it  is  a  most  gratifying 
thoti^ht  to  their  common  friends  that  they  would  pro- 
bably have  met  at  Fox  How  under  Arnold's  roof,  but  a 
few  weeks  after  he  was  called  away  to  that  state  in  wliich 
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the  doubts  and  controversies  of  Ais  life  will  receive  th^r 
clear  resolution. 

I  return  from  my  digression — Arnold  came  to  us  of 
course  not  a  formed  scholar,  nor,  I  think,  did  he  leave  the 
college  with  scholarship  proportioned  to  his  great  abilities 
and  opportunities.  And  this  arose  in  part  from  the 
decided  preference  which  he  gave  to  the  philosophers 
and  historians  of  antiquity  over  the  poets,  coupled  with 
the  distinction  which  he  then  made,  erroneous  as  I  think, 
and  certainly  extreme  in  degree,  between  words  and 
things,  as  he  termed  it.  His  correspondence  with  me  will 
show  how  much  he  modified  this  too  in  after  life ;  but  at 
that  time  he  was  led  by  it  to  undervalue  those  niceties  of 
language,  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  which  he  did 
not  then  perceive  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  a  precise 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  author.  His  composi- 
tions, therefore,  at  this  time,  though  full  of  matter,  did 
not  give  promise  of  that  clear  and  spirited  style  which  he 
afterwards  mastered  ;  he  gained  no  verse  prize,  but  was  an 
unsuccessful  competitor  for  the  Latin  verse  in  the  year 
1812,  when  Henry  Latham  succeeded,  the  third  brother 
of  that  house  who  had  done  so ;  and  though  tliis  is  the 
only  occasion  on  which  I  have  any  memorandum  of  his 
writing,  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  made  other  attempts. 
Among  us  were  several  who  were  fond  of  writing  English 
verse ;  Keble  was  even  then  raising  among  us  those  expec- 
tations which  he  has  since  so  fully  justified,  and  Arnold 
was  not  slow  to  follow  the  example.  I  have  several  poems 
of  his  written  about  this  time,  neat  and  pointed  in  expres- 
sion, and  just  in  thought,  but  not  remarkable  for  fancy  or 
imagination.  I  remember  some  years  after  his  telling  me 
that  he  continued  the  practice  "  on  principle;"  he  thought 
it  a  useful  and  humanizing  exercise. 

But,  though  not  a  poet  himself,  he  was  not  insensible 
1^  the  beauties  of  poetry — far  from  it    I  reflect  with 
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iome  pleasure,  that  I  first  introduced  him  to  what  has 
been  somewhat  unreasonably  called  the  Lake  Poetry: 
my  near  relation  to  one,  and  connection  with  another  of 
the  poets,  whose  works  were  so  called,  were  the  occasion 
of  t^is ;  and  my  uncle  havii^  sent  me  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  and  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems, 
they  became  familiar  among  us.  We  were  proof,  I  am 
glad  to  think,  against  the  criticism,  if  so  it  might  be 
called,  of  the  "  Edinbui^h  Review ;"  we  felt  their  truth  and 
beauty,  and  became  zealous  disciples  of  Wordsworth's 
philosophy.  This  was  of  peculiar  advantage  to  Arnold, 
whose  leaning  was  too  direct  for  the  practical  and 
evidently  useful — it  brought  out  in  him  that  feeling  for 
the  lofty  and  imaginative  which  appeared  in  all  his 
intimate  conversation,  and  may  be  seen  spiritualizing 
those  even  of  his  writings,  in  which,  from  their  subject, 
it  might  seem  to  have  less  place.  You  know  in  later  life 
how  much  he  thought  his  beloved  Fox  How  enhanced 
in  value  by  its  neighbourhood  to  Rydal  Mount,  and 
what  store  he  set  on  the  privilege  of  frequent  and 
friendly  converse  with  the  venerable  genius  of  that 
sweet  spot 

But  his  passion  at  the  time  I  am  treating  of  was  for 
Aristotle  and  Thucydides ;  and  however  he  became  some 
few  years  after  more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the 
poets  in  classic  literature,  this  passion  he  retained  to  the 
last ;  those  who  knew  him  intimately  or  corresponded 
with  him,  will  bear  me  witness  how  deeply  he  was  im- 
bued with  the  language  and  ideas  of  the  former ;  how  in 
earnest  and  unreserved  conversation,  or  in  writing,  his 
train  of  thoughts  was  affected  by  the  Ethics  and  Rhetoric; 
how  he  cited  the  maxims  of  the  Stagyrite  as  oracles,  and 
how  his  langu^e  was  quaintly  and  racily  pointed  with 
phrases  from  him.  I  never  knew  a  man  who  made  such 
familiar,  even  fond  use  of  an  author :  it  is  scarcely  too 
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much  to  aay,  that  he  spoke  of  him  as  of  one  intimately 
and  affectionately  known  and  valued  by  him ;  and  when 
he  was  selecting  his  son's  University,  with  much  leaning 
for  Cambridge,  and  many  things  which  at  the  time  made 
him  incline  against  Oxford,  dearly  as  he  loved  her, 
Aristotle  turned  the  scale  ;  "  I  ceillld  not  consent"  said 
he,  "  to  send  my  son  to  a  University  where  he  would 
lose  the  study  of  him  altc^ether,"  "  You  may  believe," 
he  said  with  regard  to  the  London  University,  "  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  dear  old  Stagyrite  in  our  examin- 
ations, and  I  hope  that  he  will  be  construed  and  dis- 
cussed in  Somerset  House  as  well  as  in  the  schools." 
His  fondness  for  Thucydidcs  first  prompted  a  Lexicon 
Thucydideum,  in  which  he  made  some  progress  at 
Laleham  in  1821  and  1822,  and  ended  as  you  know  in 
bis  valuable  edition  of  that  author. 

Next  to  these  he  loved  Herodotus.  I  have  said  that 
he  was  not,  while  I  knew  him  at  Oxford,  a  formed  scholar, 
and  that  he  composed  stiffly  and  with  difficulty,  but  to 
this  there  was  a  seeming  exception  ;  he  had  so  imbued 
himself  with  the  style  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides, 
that  he  could  write  narratives  in  the  style  of  either  at 
pleasure  with  wonderful  readiness,  and  as  we  thought 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  I  remember,  too,  an  account 
by  him  of  a  Vacation  Tour  in  the  Isle  of  Wigh^  after 
the  manner  of  the  Anabasis. 

Arnold's  bodily  recreations  were  walking  and  bathing. 
It  was  a  particular  delight  to  him,  with  two  or  three 
companions,  to  make  what  he  called  a  skirmish  across 
the  country;  on  these  occasions  we  deserted  the  road, 
crossed  fences,  and  leaped  ditches,  or  fell  into  them  :  he 
enjoyed  the  country  round  Oxford,  and  while  out  in  this 
way  his  spirits  would  rise  and  his  mirth  overflowed. 
Though  delicate  in  appearance,  and  not  giving  promise 
of  great  muscular  strength,  yet  bis  form  was  light,  and 
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he  was  capable  of  going  long  distances  and  bearii^ 
much  fatigue. 

You  know  that  to  the  last  moment  of  health  he  had 
the  same  predilections ;  indeed  he  was,  as  much  as  any 
I  ever  knew,  one  whose  days  were 

"  Bound  each  (o  eadi  bj  naluial  pfcty." 

His  manner  had  alt  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  his  youth, 
only  more  developed  and  better  regulated.  The  same 
passion  for  the  sea  and  shipping,  and  bis  favourite  Isle 
of  Wight ;  the  same  love  for  external  nature,  the  same 
readiness  in  viewing  the  characteristic  features  of  a 
country  and  its  marked  positions,  or  the  most  beautiful 
points  of  a  prospect,  for  all  which  he  was  remarkable  in 
after  life,  we  noticed  in  him  tlicn.  When  Professor 
Buckland,  then  one  of  our  Fellows,  b^an  his  career  in 
that  science,  to  the  advancement  of  which  he  has  con- 
tributed so  much,  Arnold  became  one  of  his  most  earnest 
and  intelligent  pupils,  and  you  know  how  familiarly  and 
practically  he  applied  geolc^cal  facts  in  all  his  later 
years. 

In  June,  1812, 1  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
and  determined  to  pursue  the  law  as  my  profession  :  my 
residence  at  Oxford  was  thenceforward  only  occasional ; 
but  the  friendship  which  had  grown  up  between  us 
suffered  no  diminution.  Something,  I  forget  now  the 
particular  circumstance,  led  to  an  interchange  of  letters, 
which  ripened  into  a  correspondence,  continued  with 
rather  unusual  regularity,  when  our  respective  occupa- 
tions are  considered,  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
It  may  show  the  opinion  which  I  even  then  entertained 
of  him,  that  I  carefully  preserved  from  the  beginning 
every  letter  which  I  ever  received  from  him ;  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  value  of  the 
collection. 
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Dn  than  reasoning  power ;  in  argument  bold  almost 

-.sumption  and  vehement ;   in  temper  easily  roused    ' 

Jignation,  yet  more  easily  appeased,  and  entirely 

from  bitterness ;  fired,  indeed,  by  what  he  deemed 

.nerous  or  unjust  to  others,  rather  than  by  any  sense 

'ersonal  wrong;  somewhat  too  little  dderential  to 

liority;   yet  without   any   real   inconsistency   loving 

.at  was  good  and  great  in  antiquity  the  more  ardently 

id  reverently  because  tt  was  ancient ;  a  casual  or  un- 

nnd  observer  m^ht  have  pronounced  him  somewhat 

OQ  pi^nacious  in  conversation  and  too  positive.    I  have 

jiven,  I  believe,  the  true  explanation  ;  scarcely  anything 

rould  have  pained  him  more  than  to  be  convinced  that 

he  had  been  guilty  of  want  of  modesty,  or  of  deference 

where  it  was  justly  due ;  no  one  thought  these  virtues  of 

more  sacred  obligation.    In  heart,  if  I  can  speak  with 

confidence  of  any  of  the  friends  of  my  youth,  I  can  of 

his,  that  it  was  devout  and  pure^  simple,  sincere,  aflfec- 

tionate,  and  faithful. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  close ;  already,  I  fear,  I  have 
dwelt  with  something  like  an  old  man's  prolixity  on 
pass^es  of  my  youth,  forgetting  that  no  one  can  take 
the  same  interest  in  them  which  I  do  myself:  that  deep 
personal  interest  must,  however,  be  my  excuse.  Whoever 
sets  a  right  value  on  the  events  of  his  life  for  good  or  for 
evil,  will  agree  that  next  in  importance  to  the  rectitude 
of  his  own  course  and  the  selection  of  his  partner  for  life, 
and  far  beyond  all  the  wealth  or  honours  which  may 
reward  his  labour,  far  even  beyond  the  unspeakable 
gift  of  bodily  health,  are  the  friendships  which  he  forms 
in  youth.  That  is  the  season  when  natures  soft  and 
pliant  grow  together,  each  becoming  part  of  the  other, 
and  coloured  by  it ;  thus  to  become  one  in  heart  with  the 
good,  and  {^enerous,  and  devout,  is,  by  God's  grace,  to 
become,  in  measure,  good,  and  generous,  ?    '    '        *■. 
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Arnold's  friendship  has  been  one  of  the  many  blessings 
of  my  life.  I  cherish  the  memory  of  it  with  mournful 
gratitude,  and  I  cannot  but  dwell  with  lingering  fondness 
on  the  scene  and  the  period  which  first  brought  us  t<^ether. 
Within  the  peaceful  walls  of  Corpus  I  made  friends,  of 
whom  all  are  spared  me  but  Arnold.  He  has  fallen 
asleep;  but  the  bond  there  formed,  which  the  lapse  of 
years  and  our  different  walks  in  life  did  not  unloosen, 
and  which  strong  opposition  of  opinions  only  rendered 
more  intimate,  though  interrupted  in  time,  I  feel  not 
to  be  broken;  may  I  venture,  without  unseasonable 
solemnity,  to  express  the  firm  tnis^  that  it  will  endure 
for  ever  in  etemi^. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Stanley, 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.T.C 
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CHAPTER  II. 

UFE  AT  LALEHAH. 

The  society  of  the  Fellows  of  Oriel  College  then,  as  for 
some  time  afterwards,  numbered  amongst  its  members 
some  of  the  most  rising  men  in  the  University,  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  the  list  which,  when  the  youthful 
scholar  of  Corpus  was  added  to  it,  contained  the  names 
of  Copleston,  Davison,  Whately,  Keble,  Hawkins,  and 
Hampden,  and  shortly  after  he  left  it,  those  of  Newman 
and  Pusey,  the  former  of  whom  was  elected  into  his 
vacant  Fellowship.  Amongst  the  friends  with  whom  he 
thus  became  acquainted  for  the  first  time,  may  chiefly  be 
mentioned  Dr.  Hawkins,  since  Provost  of  Oriel,  to  whom 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  dedicated  his  Lectures  on 
McxJern  History,  and  Dr.  Whately,  afterwards  Principal 
of  St  Alban's  Hall,  and  then  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
towards  whom  his  r^ard  was  enhanced  by  the  domestic 
intercourse  which  was  constantly  interchanged  in  later 
years  between  their  respective  families,  and  to  whose 
writings  and  conversations  he  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  obligations  in  the  Preface  to  his  first 
volume  of  Sermons,  in  speaking  of  the  various  points 
on  which  the  communication  of  his  friend's  views  had 
"  extended  or  confirmed  his  own."     For  the  next  four 
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years  he  remained  at  Oxford  taking  private  pupils,  and 
reading  extensively  in  the  Oxford  libraries,  an  advan- 
tage which  he  never  ceased  to  remember  gratefully 
himself,  and  to  impress  upon  others,  and  of  which  the 
immediate  results  remain  in  a  great  number  of  MSS,, 
both  in  the  form  of  abstracts  of  other  works,  and  of 
original  sketches  on  history  and  theology.  They  are 
remarkable  rather  as  proofs  of  industry  than  of  power, 
and  the  style  of  all  his  compositions,  both  at  this  time 
and  for  some  years  later,  is  cramped  by  a  stiffness  and 
formality  alien  alike  to  the  homeliness  of  his  first  pub- 
lished works  and  the  vigour  of  his  later  ones,  and  strikingly 
recalling  his  favourite  lines — 


But  already  in  the  examination  of  the  Oriel  Fellowships, 
Dr.  Whately  had  pointed  out  to  the  other  electors  the 
great  capability  of  "growth"  which  he  believed  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  crudities  of  the  youthful  candidate's  exer- 
cises, and  which,  even  in  points  where  he  was  inferior  to 
his  competitors,  indicated  an  approaching  superiority. 
And  widely  different  as  were  his  juvenile  compositions  in 
many  points  from  those  of  his  after  life,  yet  it  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  in  them  the  materials  which  those  who  knew 
the  pressure  of  his  numerous  avocations  used  to  wonder 
when  he  could  have  acquired,  and  to  trace  amidst  the 
strangest  contrast  of  his  general  thoughts  and  style  occa- 
sional remarks  of  a  higher  strain,  which  are  in  striking, 
though  in  some  instances  perhaps  accidental,  coincidence 
with  some  of  his  later  views.  He  endeavoured  in  his 
historical  reading  to  follow  the  plan  which  he  after- 
wards recommended  in  his  Lectures,  of  making  himself 
thoroughly  master  of  some  one  period — the  isth  century, 
with  Philip  de  Comines  as  his  text-book,  seems  to  have 
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been  the  chief  sphere  of  his  studies — and  the  first  book 
after  his  election  which  appears  in  the  Oriel  library  as 
taken  out  in  his  name,  is  Rymer's  Fcedera.  Many  of 
the  judgments  in  his  maturer  years  on  Gibbon,  Livy,  and 
Thucydides  are  to  be  found  in  a  MS.  of  1815,  in  which, 
under  the  name  of  "  Thoughts  on  History,"  he  went 
through  the  characteristics  of  the  chief  ancient  and  modern 
historians.  And  it  is  almost  startling,  in  the  midst  of  a 
rhetorical  burst  of  his  youthful  Toryism  in  a  journal  of 
181S,  to  meet  with  expressions  of  real  feeling  about  the 
social  state  of  England  such  as  might  have  been  written 
in  his  latest  years  ;  or  amidst  the  commonplace  remarks 
which  accompany  an  analysis  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  and 
Chrysostom's  Homilies,  in  1818,  to  stumble  on  a  state- 
ment complete  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  his  subsequent  doctrine 
of  the  identity  of  Church  and  State. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  gradually  led  to  fix  upon 
his  future  course  in  life.  In  December,  1818,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  at  Oxford  ;  and  on  August  i  ith,  1820, 
he  married  Mary,  youi^est  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Penrose,  Rector  of  Fledborough,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
and  sister  of  one  of  his  earliest  school  and  college  friends, 
Trevenen  Penrose  ;  having  previously  settled  in  1819  at 
Laleham,  near  Staines,  with  his  mother,  aunt,  and  sister, 
where  he  remained  for  the  next  nine  years,  for  a  short 
time  in  a  joint  establishment  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Buckland,  and  afterwards  independently  by  him- 
self, taking  seven  or  eight  young  men  as  private  pupils 
in  preparation  for  the  Universities.  Here  were  bom  six 
out  of  his  nine  children.  The  three  youngest,  besides 
one  which  died  in  infancy  in  1832,  were  bom  at  Rugby. 

Both  for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  and  as  shewing  the 
interest  which  his  friends  took  in  the  marriage,  it  may 
be  well  here  to  insert  the  following  lines  of  Keble  written 
on  the  occasion. 
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The  scene  referred  to  is  the  view  from  Newton  CliflF,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Trent,  from  which  the  Parsonage  of 
Fled  borough  was  in  s^ht  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Blow  fresh  and  fair,  thou  cheeriiil  summer  breeze ; 
Let  rustling  com,  light  reeds,  and  wavy  trees 

Join  the  soft  swell  of  Trent's  majestic  wave : 
All  sights  and  sounds  that  tell  of  Nature's  life, 
Bespeaking  mirth  and  joy  and  mimic  strife. 

Blend  with  a  few  low  notes  in  measure  ^ad  but  grave. 

II. 
And  be  the  time  when  the  last  summer  sun 
From  his  meridian  throne  has  just  begun 

To  slope  his  westering  course :  let  one  soft  cloud, 
Mantling  around  him,  poui  its  liquid  glow 
O'er  wood  and  lawn  and  tower  and  spire  below. 

And  in  its  shadowy  skirts  th'  horizon  blue  enshroud. 

III. 
So  shall  the  various  view  best  answer  make 
To  thoughts  that  in  tkeir  bosoms  are  awake, 

Who  now  on  this  sequestered  terrace  roam  : 
With  eyes  now  wandering  round  the  prospect  wide. 
Now  fondly  fix'd,  where  all  their  hearts  abide, 

On  one  de^  shelter'd  spot,  their  sacied  happy  home. 

IV. 

And  if  those  thoughts  I  read  not  all  amiss, 
This  day,  to  them  so  rich  in  tearful  bliss, 

Is  dearer  than  their  gayest  hours  of  mirth. 
Sweet  dreams,  sweet  hopes,  sweet  recollections  ris*^ 
And  she,  who  now  is  vanish'd  from  their  eyes, 

Seems  closer  to  their  hearts,  their  best  beloved  on  earth. 

V. 

Oh  then,  blest  tenants  of  the  sweetest  isle 
That  ever  gladden'd  with  its  soothing  smile 

Tir'd  wanderers  on  the  world's  tempestuous  void. 
Mourn  not,  though  henceforth  one  lov'd  footstep  less 
Your  consecrated  turf  may  duly  press, 

And  tend  your  quiet  bowers,  enjoying  and  enjoy'd 
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txtok  how  yon  flood,  of  you  belov'd  so  well. 
Is  lovelier,  sometimes  plunging  in  his  dell. 

And  lost  in  winding  round  his  "  verdurous  wall," 
Thsn  if  to  broad  bright  sunshine  all  the  way 
He  held  his  mirror  ;  so  this  happy  day 

Shines  happier  through  such  tears  as  now  from  you  may  fall 


So  too  your  own  fair  garden  fairer  shows 
For  the  gray  tombs  that  in  its  grass  repose, 

And  solemn  arches  with  sweet  flowers  inwreathing ; 
Where  round  the  church,  as  from  its  central  shrine 
The  charm  of  Lotc  domestic.  Love  divine, 

O'er  every  little  leaf  by  day  and  night  is  breathing ; 


Happy  who  know  their  happiness  not  here. 

To  whom  sad  thoughts  of  time  and  change  are  dear, 

As  bearing  earnest  of  eternal  rest ; 
Who  at  Love's  call  or  Death's  contented  part. 
And  feel  Heaven's  peace  the  deeper  in  their  heart 

Brooding  like  fondest  dove  upon  her  darling  nest 


With  reference  to  Stanza  VII.  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  garden  of  Fledborough  Parsonage  was  at  that 
time  not  separated  from  the  churchyard,  and  the  flower- 
beds were  partly  intermingled  with  the  gravestones. 

It  is  said  that  the  sixth  stanza  in  the  poem  for 
Wednesday  before  Easter  in  the  "  Christian  Year  "  refers 
to  this  marriage. 

In  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  between  the  end  of 
fais  under-graduate  career  at  Oxford,  and  his  entrance 
upon  life,  had  taken  place  the  great  change  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood,  and  with  it  a  corresponding  change  or 
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growth  of  character,  more  marked  and  more  Important 
than  at  any  subsequent  period  of  his  life.  There  was 
indeed  another  great  step  to  be  taken  before  his  mind 
reached  that  later  stage  of  development  which  was  coinci- 
dent with  his  transition  from  Laleham  to  Rugby.  The 
prosaic  and  matter  of  fact  element  which  has  been 
described  in  his  early  Oxford  life  still  retained  its  pre- 
dominance,  and  to  a  certain  extent  dwarfed  and  narrowed 
his  sphere  of  thought ;  the  various  principles  of  political 
and  theological  science  which  contained  in  germ  all  that 
was  to  grow  out  of  them,  had  not  yet  assumed  their  proper 
harmony  and  proportions;  his  feelings  of  veneration,  if 
less  confined  than  in  later  years,  were  also  less  intense ; 
his  hopes  and  views,  if  more  practicable  and  more  easily 
restrained  by  the  advice  of  others,  were  also  less  wide  in 
their  range,  and  less  lofty  in  their  conception. 

But,  however  great  were  the  modifications  which  his 
character  subsequently  underwent,  it  is  the  change  of 
tone  at  this  time  between  the  earlier  letters  of  this  period 
(such  as  the  one  or  two  first  of  the  ensuing  series)  and' 
those  which  immediately  succeed  them,  that  marks  the 
difference  between  the  high  spirit  and  warm  feelings  of 
his  youth  and  the  fixed  earnestness  and  devotion  which 
henceforth  took  possession  of  his  whole  heart  and  will 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  outward  circumstances 
which  contributed  to  this — the  choice  of  a  profession — 
the  impression  left  upon  him  by  the  sudden  loss  of  htc 
elder  brother — the  new  and  to  him  elevating  influences  of 
married  life — the  responsibility  of  having  to  act  as  the 
guide  and  teacher  of  others — it  was  now  for  the  first 
time  that  the  principles,  which  before  he  had  followed 
rather  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  held  and  taught  by 
those  around  him,  became  emphatically  part  of  his  own 
.  convictions,  to  be  embraced  and  carried  out  for  life  and 
for  death. 
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From  this  time  forward  such  defects  as  were  peculiar  ■ 
to  his  boyhood  and  early  youth  entirely  disappear  ;  the 
indolent  habits — the  morbid  restlessness  and  occasional 
weariness  of  duty — the  indulgence  of  vague  schemes 
without  definite  purpose — the  intellectual  doubts  which 
beset  the  first  opening  of  his  mind  to  the  realities  of 
rel^ous  belief,  when  he  shared  at  least  in  part  the  state 
of  perplexity  which  in  his  later  sermons  he  feelingly 
describes  as  the  severest  of  earthly  trials,  and  which  so 
endeared  to  him  throughout  life  the  story  of  the  con- 
fession of  the  Apostle  Thomas — all  seem  to  have  vanished 
away  and  never  again  to  have  diverted  him  from  the 
decisive  choice  and  enei^etic  pursuit  of  what  he  set  before 
him  as  his  end  and  duty.  From  this  time  forward  no 
careful  observer  can  fail  to  trace  that  deep  consciousness 
of  the  invisible  world,  and  that  power  of  bringing  it 
before  him  in  the  midst  and  through  the  means  of  his 
most  active  engagements  which  constituted  the  peculiarity 
of  his  religious  life,  and  the  moving  spring  of  his  whole 
life. 

It  was,  not  that  he  frequently  introduced  sacred 
names  in  writing  or  in  conversation,  or  that  he  often  dwelt 
on  divine  interpositions ;  where  many  would  have  done  so 
without  scruple,  he  would  shrink  from  it,  and  in  speak- 
ing of  his  own  religious  feelings,  or  in  appealing  to  the 
reUgious  feelings  of  others,  he  was,  except  to  those  most 
intimate  with  him,  exceedingly  reserved.  But  what  was 
true  generally  of  the  thorough  interpenetration  of  the 
several  parts  of  his  character,  was  peculiarly  true  of  it  in 
its  religious  aspect :  his  natural  faculties  were  not  un- 
clothed, but  clothed  upon ;  they  were  at  once  coloured 
by,  and  gave  a  colour  to,  the  belief  which  they  received. 
It  was  in  his  common  acts  of  life,  whether  public  or 
private,  that  the  depth  of  his  religious  convictions  most 
visibly  appeared  ;  it  was  in  his  manner  of  dwelling  on 
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religious  subjects  that  the  characteristic  tendencies  of 
his  mind  chiefly  displayed  themselves. 

Accordingly,  whilst  it  is  impossible,  for  this  reason,  to 
understand  his  religious  belief  except  through  the  know- 
ledge of  his  actual  life  and  his  writings  on  ordinary  sub- 
jects, It  is  impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  understand  his 
life  and  writings  without  bearing  in  mind  how  vivid  was 
his  realisation  of  those  truths  of  the  Christian  Revelation 
on  which  he  most  habitually  dwelt  It  was  this  which 
enabled  him  to  undertake  labours  which  without  such  a 
power  must  have  crushed  or  enfeebled  the  spiritual 
growth  which  in  him  they  seemed  only  to  foster.  It  was 
the  keen  sense  of  thankfulness  consciously  awakened  by 
every  distinct  instance  of  his  many  blessings,  which  more 
Aan  anything  else  explained  his  close  union  of  joyous- 
ness  with  seriousness.  In  his  even  tenor  of  life  it  was 
difficult  for  anyone  who  knew  him  not  to  im^ne  "the 
golden  chain  of  heavenward  thoughts  and  humble  prayers 
by  which,  whether  standing  or  sitting,  in  the  intervals 
of  work  or  amusement,"  he  "linked  together  more 
special  and  solemn  devotions  "  (Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  1S3),  or 
not  to  trace  something  of  the  consciousness  of  an  invi- 
sible presence  in  the  collectedness  with  which,  at  the 
call  of  his  common  duties,  he  rose  at  once  from  his  various 
occupations :  or  in  the  calm  repose  which,  in  the  midst 
of  his  most  active  labours,  took  all  the  disturbing 
accidents  of  life  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  made  toil  so 
real  a  pleasure,  and  relaxation  so  real  a  refreshment  to 
him.  And  in  his  solemn  and  emphatic  expressions  on 
subjects  expressly  religious ;  in  his  manner  of  awful 
reverence  when  in  speaking  of  God  or  of  the  Scriptures ; 
in  his  power  of  realising  the  operation  of  something  more 
than  human,  whether  in  his  abhorrence  of  evil  or  in  his 
admiration  of  goodness ; — the  impression  on  those  who 
heard  him  was  often  as  though  he  knew  what  others  only 
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believed,  as  though  he  had  seen  what  others  only  talked 
about.  "  No  one  could  know  him  even  a  little,"  says  one 
who  was  himself  not  amongst  his  most  intimate  friends, 
"and  not  be  struck  by  bis  absolute  wrestling  with  evil, 
so  that  like  St  Paul  he  seemed  to  be  battling  with  the 
wicked  one,  and  yet  with  the  feeling  of  God's  help  on  his 
side,  scorning  as  well  as  hating  him." 

Above  all  it  was  necessary  for  a  right  understanding, 
not  only  of  his  religious  opinions,  but  of  his  whole 
character,  to  enter  into  the  peculiar  feeling  oi  love  and 
adoration  which  he  entertained  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ, — peculiar  in  the  distinctness  and  intensity  which, 
as  it  characterised  almost  all  his  common  impressions,  so 
in  this  case  gave  additional  strength  and  meanii^  to 
those  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  not  only  His  work 
of  Redemption  but  Himself,  as  a  living  Friend  and 
Master.  "  In  that  unknown  world  in  which  our  thoughts 
become  instantly  lost,"  it  was  his  real  support  and  delight 
to  remember  that  "still  there  is  one  subject  on  which  our 
thoughts  and  imaginations  may  fasten,  no  less  than  our 
affections ;  that  amidst  the  light,  dark  from  excess  of 
brilliance,  which  surrounds  the  throne  of  God,  we  may 
yet  discern  the  gracious  form  of  the  Son  of  Man."  (Serm. 
vol.  iii.  p.  58.)  In  that  consciousness  which  pressed  upon 
him  at  times  even  heavily,  of  the  difficulty  of  considering 
God  in  his  own  nature,  believing  as  he  did  that  "  Provi- 
dence, the  Supreme  Being,  the  Deity,  and  other  such 
terms  repel  us  to  an  infinite  distance,"  and  that  the 
revelation  of  the  Father,  in  Himself  unapproachable,  is 
to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  the  promise  of  another  life, 
than  as  the  support  of  this  life,  it  was  to  him  a  thought 
of  perhaps  more  than  usual  comfort  to  feel  that  "  our 
God  "  is  "  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  the  image  of  the  invi- 
sible God,"  and  that  "  in  Him  is  represented  all  the 
fulness  of  the  Godhead,  until  we  know  even  as  we  are 
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known"  (vol,  v.  p.  164),  And  with  this  full  conviction 
both  of  his  conscience  and  understanding,  that  He  of 
whom  he  spoke  was  "still  the  very  selfsame  Jesus  in  aU 
human  affections  and  divine  excellencies  ;  "  there  was  a 
vividness  and  tenderness  in  his  conception  of  Him,  on 
which,  if  one  may  so  say,  all  his  feelings  of  human  friend- 
ship and  affection  seemed  to  fasten  as  on  their  natural 
object,  "bringing  before  him  His  actions,  imaging  to  him- 
self his  very  voice  and  look;"  there  was  to  him  (so  to 
speak)  a  greatness  in  the  image  thus  formed  of  Him,  on 
which  all  his  natural  instincts  of  reverence,  all  his  range 
of  historical  interest,  all  his  admiration  of  truth  and  good- 
ness at  once  centered.  "  Where  can  we  find  a  name  so 
holy  as  that  we  may  surrender  our  whole  souls  to  it,  be- 
fore which  obedience,  reverence  without  measure,  intense 
humility,  most  unreserved  adoration  may  be  all  duly 
rendered  >"  was  the  earnest  inquiry  of  his  whole  nature 
intellectual  and  moral,  no  less  than  religious.  And  the 
answer  to  it  in  like  manner  expressed  what  he  endea- 
voured to  make  the  rule  of  his  own  personal  conduct, 
and  the  centre  of  all  his  moral  and  religious  convictions: 
One  name  there  is,  and  one  alone,  one  alone  in  heaven 
and  earth — not  truth,  not  justice,  not  benevolence,  not 
Christ's  mother,  not  His  holiest  servants,  not  His  blessed 
sacraments,  nor  His  very  mystical  body  the  Church,  but 
Himself  only  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again,  Jesus 
Christ,  both  God  and  Man."  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  p.  154.) 

These  were  the  feelings  which,  though  more  fully  de- 
veloped with  the  advance  of  years,  now  for  the  first  time 
took  thorough  possession  of  his  mind ;  and  which  struck 
upon  his  moral  nature  at  this  period,  with  the  same  kind 
of  force  (if  one  may  use  the  comparison)  as  the  new 
views  which  he  acquired  from  time  to  time  of  persons 
and  principles  in  historical  or  philosophical  speculations, 
impressed  themselves  upon  his  intellectual  nature.  There 
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is  naturally  but  little  to  interrupt  the  retirement  of  hia 
l^e  at  Laleham,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  short 
touis  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  in  which  then,  as  ^ 
afterwards,  he  employed  his  vacations.  Still  it  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  dwell  on  these  years,  the  profound  peace  of 
which  is  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  almost  incessant 
agitations  of  his  subsequent  life,  and  "  to  remain  awhile  " 
(thus  applying  his  own  words  on  another  subject}  "  on 
the  high  ground  where  the  waters  which  are  hereafter  to 
rorm  the  separate  streams"  of  his  various  social  and 
theological  views,  "lie  as  yet  undistinguished  in  their 
common  parent  lake." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  notions  of  his 
future  course  which  presented  themselves  to  him,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  attraction  of 
visions  of  extensive  influence,  and  almost  to  his  latest 
hour  he  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
the  temptation  within  him,  and  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
tending against  it.  "  I  believe,"  he  said,  many  years 
afterwards,  in  speaking  of  these  early  struggles  to  a 
Rugby  pupil  who  was  consulting  him  on  the  choice  of  a 
profession — "  I  believe  that,  naturally,  I  am  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  men  alive,"  and  "  the  three  great  objects 
of  human  ambition,"  he  added,  to  which  alone  he  could 
look  as  deserving  the  name,  were  "  to  be  the  prime 
minister  of  a  great  kingdom,  the  governor  of  a  great 
empire,  or  the  writer  of  works  which  should  live  in  every 
age  and  in  every  country."  But  in  some  respects  the 
loftiness  of  his  aims  made  it  a  matter  of  less  difficulty  to 
confine  himself  at  once  to  a  sphere  in  which,  whilst  he 
felt  himself  well  and  usefully  employed,  he  felt  also  that 
the  practical  business  of  his  daily  duties  acted  as  a  check 
npon  his  own  inclinations  and  speculations.  Accordingly, 
when  he  entered  upon  his  work  at  Laleham,  he  seems  to 
have  regarded  it  as  his  work  for  life.     "  I  have  always 
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1  thought,"  he  writes  in  1823,  "with  regard  to  ambition, 
'  that  I  should  lilce  to  be  aut  Caesar  aut  nullus,  and  as  it  is 
pretty  well  settled  for  me  that  I  shall  not  be  Caesar,  I 
am  quite  content  to  live  in  peace  as  nullus." 

It  was  a  period,  indeed,  on  which  he  used  himself  to 
look  back,  even  from  the  wider  usefulness  of  his  later 
years,  almost  with  a  fond  regret,  as  to  the  happiest  time 
of  his  life.  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  then  all  other  things  shall  be  added 
to  you,"  was  a  passage  to  which  now,  more  than  any 
other  time,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  recurring,  as  one  of 
peculiar  truth  and  comfort.  His  situation  supplied  him 
exactly  with  that  union  of  retirement  and  work  which 
more  than  any  other  condition  suited  his  natural  inclina- 
tions, and  enabled  him  to  keep  up  more  uninterrupted 
than  was  ever  again  in  his  power  the  communication 
which  he  so  much  cherished  with  his  friends  and  rela- 
-  tions.  Without  undertaking  any  directly  parochial 
charge,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rendering  constant  assist- 
ance to  Mr.  Hearn,  the  curate  of  the  place,  both  in  the 
parish  church  and  workhouse,  and  in  visiting  the  vil- 
lagers— thus  uniting  with  his  ordinary  occupations 
greater  means  than  he  was  afterwards  able  to  command, 
of  familiar  intercourse  with  his  poorer  neightraurs,  which 
he  always  so  highly  valued.  Bound  as  he  was  to  Lale- 
ham  by  all  these  ties,  he  long  loved  to  look  upon  it  as 
his  final  home ; — and  the  firat  reception  of  the  tidings  of 
his  election  at  Rugby  was  overclouded  with  deep  sorrow 
at  leaving  the  scene  of  so  much  happiness.  Years  aAer 
he  had  left  it,  he  still  retained  his  early 'affection  for  i^ 
and  till  he  had  purchased  his  house  in  Westmoreland,  he 
entertained  a  lingering  hope  that  he  might  return  to  it 
in  his  old  age,  when  he  should  have  retired  from  Rugby, 
Often  he  would  revisit  it,  and  delighted  in  renewing  his 
acquaintance  with  all  the  families  of  the  poor  whom  he 
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had  known  during  his  residence ;  in  showing  to  his 
children  his  former  haunts ;  in  looking  once  again  on  his 
favourite  views  of  the  great  plain  of  Middlesex — the 
lonely  walks  along  the  quiet  banks  of  the  Thames — the 
retired  garden,  with  its  "Campus  Martius,"  and  the 
"wilderness  of  trees,"  which  lay  behind  his  house,  and 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  sportive  games 
and  serious  conversations — the  churchyard  of  Laleham, 
then  doubly  dear  to  him,  as  containing  the  graves  of  his 
infant  child,  whom  he  buried  there  in  1832,  and  of  his 
mother,  his  aunt,  and  his  sister  Susannah,  who  had  long 
formed  almost  a  part  of  his  own  domestic  circle,  and 
whom  he  lost  within  a  few  years  after  his  departure  to 
Rugby. 

His  general  view  of  his  work  as  a  private  tutor  is 
best  given  in  his  own  words  in  1831  to  a  friend  who  was 
about  to  engage  in  a  similar  occupation. 

"  1  Itnow  it  has  a  bad  name,  but  my  vife  and  I  always  ha[^- 
pened  to  be  fond  of  it,  and  if  I  were  to  leave  Rugby  for  no 
demerit  of  my  own,  I  would  take  to  it  again  with  all  Uie  plea- 
sure in  life.  I  enjoyed,  and  do  enjoy,  the  society  of  youths  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  for  they  are  all  alive  in  limbs  and  spirits 
at  least,  if  not  in  mind,  while  in  older  persons  the  body  and 
spirits  often  become  lazy  and  languid  without  the  mind  gaining 
any  vigour  to  compensate  for  iL  Do  not  take  your  work  as  a 
dose,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  it  nauseous.  I  am  sure 
you  will  not,  if  your  wife  does  not,  and  if  she  is  a  sensible 
woman,  she  will  not  either  if  you  do  not.  The  misery  of) 
private  tuition  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  this,  that  men  enter 
upon  it  as  a  means  to  some  further  end ;  are  alvajrs  impatient 
for  the  time  when  they  may  lay  it  aside ;  whereas  if  you  enter 
upon  it  heartily  as  your  life's  business,  as  a  man  enters  upon 
any  other  profession,  you  are  not  then  in  danger  of  grudging 
every  hour  you  give  to  it,  and  thinking  of  how  much  privacy, 
and  how  much  society  it  is  robbing  you ;  but  you  take  to  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  making  it  yotir  material  occupation,  and 
devote  your  time  to  it,  and  then  you  find  that  it  is  in  itself  full 
of  interest,  and  keeps  life's  current  fresh  and  wholesome  by 
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bringing  you  in  such  perpetual  contact  with  all  the  spring  of 
\  youthful  liveliness.  I  should  say,  have  your  pupils  a  good 
deal  with  you,  and  be  as  familiar  with  them  as  you  possibly 
'  can.  I  did  this  continually'  more  and  more  before  I  left 
Laleham,  going  to  bathe  with  them,  leaping,  and  all  other 
gymnastic  exercises  within  my  capacity,  and  sometimes  sailing 
or  rowing  with  them.  They  I  believe  always  liked  it,  and  1 
enjoyed  it  myself  like  a  boy,  and  found  myself  constantly  the 
better  for  it" 

In  many  respects  his  method  at  Laleham  resembled 
the  plan  which  he  pursued  on  a  larger  scale  at  Rugby. 
Then,  as  afterwards,  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty 
of  protecting  his  charge,  at  whatever  risk  to  himself, 
from  the  presence  of  companions  who  were  capable  only 
of  exercising  an  evil  influence  over  their  associates ;  and, 
young  as  he  was,  he  persisted  in  carrying  out  this  prin- 
ciple, and  in  declining  to  take  any  additional  pupils  as 
long  as  he  had  under  him  any  of  such  a  character,  whom 
yet  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  removing  at  once. 
And  in  answer  to  the  request  of  his  friends  that  he 
would  raise  his  terms,  "  I  am  confirmed  in  my  resolution 
not  to  do  so,"  he  writes  in  1827,  "lest  I  should  get  the 
sons  of  very  great  people  as  my  pupils  whom  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  S0phr<miee''  In  reply  to  a  friend  in  1821, 
who  had  asked  his  advice  in  a  difficult  case  of  dealing 
with  a  pupil — 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  he  answers,  "that  you  have  acted  per- 
fectly right ;  for  lenity  is  seldom  to  be  repented  of;  and 
besides,  if  you  should  find  that  it  has  been  Ul  bestowed,  you 
can  have  recourse  to  expulsion  after  all.  But  it  is  clearly 
right  to  tiy  your  chance  of  making  an  impression ;  and  if  you 
can  make  any  at  all,  it  is  at  once  your  justification  and  encou- 
ragement to  proceed.  It  is  very  ofien  like  kicking  a  football 
up  hill ;  you  kick  it  onwards  twenty  yards,  and  it  rolls  back 
nineteen ;  still  you  have  gained  one  yard,  and  thus  in  a  good 
many  kicks  you  make  some  progress.  This,  however,  is  on 
the  supposition  that  the  pupil's  fault  is  iKpaaia  and  not  nuno ; 
for  if  he  laughs  behind  your  back  at  what  you  say  to  him,  he 
will  corrupt  others,  and  then  there  is  no  help  for  it,  but  he 
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must  go.  This  is  to  nie  all  the  difference :  I  vould  be  u  \ 
patient  as  I  possibly  could  with  inesolution,  unsteadiness,  and 
fits  of  idleness ;  but  if  a  pupil  has  set  his  mind  to  do  nothing, 
but  considers  all  the  work  as  so  much  fudge,  which  he  will 
evade  if  he  can,  I  have  made  up  my  resolution  that  I  wilt  send 
him  away  without  scruple;  for  not  to  speak  of  the  heartless 
trouble  thai  such  an  animal  would  give  to  myself,  he  is  a  living 
principle  of  mischief  in  the  house,  being  ready  at  all  times  to 
pervert  his  companions:  and  this  detemiination  I  have  ex- 
pressed publicly,  and  if  I  know  myself  I  will  act  upon  it,  and  I 
advise  you  most  heartily  to  do  the  same.     Thus,  then,  with 

Mr. ,  when  he  appeared  penitent  and  made  professions  of 

amendment,  you  were  clearly  right  to  give  him  a  longer  triaL 
If  he  be  sincere,  however  unsteady  and  backsliding,  he  will  not 
hurt  the  principles  of  your  other  pupils ;  for  he  will  not  glor^ 
in  his  own  misconduct,  which  I  suppose  is  the  danger ;  but  tf  , 
you  have  reason  to  think  that  the  impression  you  made  on  him 
was  only  temporary,  and  that  it  has  since  entirely  gone  away, 
and  his  own  evil  principles  as  well  as  evil  practices  are  in 
vigour,  then  I  would  advise  you  to  send  him  off  without  delay; 
for  then  taking  the  mischief  he  will  do  to  others  into  the 
account,  the  football  rolls  down  twenty-five  yards  to  your  kick 
of  twenty,  and  that  is  a  losing  game." 

"  'K;(Sir7Ti|    oBuw)    jroWa    iJjpoMowo    iixjitvhs    Kparitir "    {"  The 

bitterest  of  griefs  is  to  know  much  and  accomplish  nothir^" — 
Herodotus,  ix.  15),  he  writes,  "must  be  the  feehng  of  many  a 
working  tutor  who  cannot  open  the  eyes  of  his  pupils  to  see 
what  knowledge  is, — I  do  not  mean  human  knowledge  only, 
but  'wisdom.'" 

"  You  could  scarcely  conceive  the  rare  instances  of  igno- 
rance that  I  have  met  with  amongst  them.  One  had  no  notion 
of  what  was  meant  by  an  angel ;  another  could  not  tell  how 
many  Gospels  there  are,  nor  could  he,  after  due  deliberation, 
recollect  any  other  names  than  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke; 
and  a  third  holds  the  first  concord  in  utter  contempt,  and 
makes  the  infinitive  mood  supply  the  place  of  the  principal 
verb  in  the  sentence  without  the  least  suspicion  of  any  impro- 
priety. My  labour,  therefore,  is  more  irksome  that  I  have  ever 
known  it ;  but  none  of  my  pupils  give  me  any  uneasiness  on 
the  most  serious  points,  and  five  of  them  staid  the  sacrament 
when  it  was  last  administered.  I  ought  constantly  to  impress 
upon  my  mind  how  light  an  evil  is  the  greatest  ignorance  or 
dulness  when  compared  with  habits  of  profligacy,  or  even  of 
vilfiil  irregularity  and  riotousness." 
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f  "I  regret  in  jour  son,"  he  says  (in  writing  to  a  parent),  "a 
carelessness  which  does  not  allow  him  to  think  seriously  of 
what  he  is  living  for,  and  to  do  what  is  right  not  merely  as  a 
matter  of  regularity,  but  because  it  is  a  duty.  I  trust  you 
will  not  think  that  I  am  meaning  anything  more  thaa  my 
words  convey,  or  that  what  I  am  regretting  in  your  son.is  not 
to  be  found  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  young  men  of  his  agej 
but  1  conceive  that  you  would  wish  me  to  form  my  desire 
of  what  your  son  should  be,  not  according  to  the  common 
standard,  but  according  to  the  highest, — to  be  satisfied  with 
no  less  in  him  than  I  should  have  been  anxious  to  find  in  a 
son  of  my  own.  He  is  capable  of  doing  a  great  deal ;  and  i 
have  not  seen  anything  in  him  which  has  called  for  reproof 
since  he  has  been  with  me.  I  am  only  desirous  that  he  should 
work  more  heartily, — just,  in  short,  as  he  would  work  if  he 
took  an  interest  of  himself  in  his  own  improvement.  On  this, 
of  course,  all  distinction  in  Oxford  must  depend  :  but  much 
more  than  distinction  depends  on  it ;  for  the  difference  be- 
tween a  useful  education,  and  one  which  does  not  affect  the 
future  life,  rests  mainly  on  the  greater  or  less  activity  which  it 
has  communicated  to  the  pupil's  mind,  whether  he  has  learned 
to  think,  or  to  act,  and  to  gain  knowledge  by  himself,  or 
whether  he  has  merely  followed  passively  as  long  as  there  was 

1    some  one  to  draw  him." 

It  is  needless  to  anticipate  the  far  more  extended  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised  over  his  Rugby  scholars,  by 
describing  in  detail  the  impression  produced  upon  his 
pupils  at  Laleham.  Yet  the  mere  dilTerence  of  the  rela- 
tion in  whicli  ho  stood  tov/ards  them  in  itself  gave  a 
peculiar  character  to  his  earlier  sphere  of  education,  and 
as  such  may  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  one  amongst 
those  whom  he  most  esteemed,  Mr.  Price,  who  afterwards 
became  one  of  his  assistant-masters  at  Rugby.* 

*  I  cannot  allow  Mr.  Price's  name  rendered.      Nolliing,  indeed,  but  the 

[o  appear  in  these  pafits  without  ei-  very  facl  of  the  perpeiual  recuirencc 

tressing  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  of  instances  in  nhieh  1  have  availed 

im  for  the  assistance  which,  amidst  myself  not  only   of  his  suggestions, 

tiis  many  pressing  duties,  he  lias  ren-  bnt   of  his   viiords,  would    have  pte- 

dered  to  this  work,  not  only  here,  but  vented    me    from     more     frequenilv 

throughout,  and  whicb  in  many  cases,  acknowledging  obliga'tioni  for  shicb 

from  bis  long  knowledge  and  complete  I  here  wish  to  return  my  thanks,  bow 

understanding  of  Dr.  Arnold's  view*  ever  inadequately,  otice  (or  aU. 
■nd  character,  be  alone  could  have 
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"  Nearly  eighteen  years  have  passed  away  since  I  resided  at 
Laleham,  and  I  had  the  misfortune  of  being  but  tvo  mouthB 
as  a  pupil  there.  I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  give  you  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  Laleham  life  of  my  late  revered  tutor ;  I 
can  only  impart  to  you  such  impressions  as  my  brief  sojourn 
there  has  indehbly  fixed  in  my  recollection. 

"  The  most  remarkable  thing  which  struck  me  at  once  on 
joining  the  Laleham  circle  was,  the  wonderful  healthiness  of 
tone  and  feeling  which  prevailed  in  it.      Everything  about  me  1 
[  immediately  found  to  be  most  real ;  it  was  a.  place  where  a  I 
new  comer  at  once  felt  that  a  great  and  earnest  work  was  | 
going  forward.     Dr.  Arnold's  great  power  as  a  private  tutor  \ 
resided  in  this,  that  he  gave  such  an  intense  earnestness  to  life.  / 
Every  pupil  was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  a  work  for  him  to  1 
do — that  his  happiness  as  well  as  his  duty  lay  in  doing  that  I 
work  well     Hence  an  indescribable  zest  was  communicated  to  I 
a  young  man's  feeling  about  life ;  a  strange  joy  came  over  him 
on  discovering  that  he  had  the  means  of  being  useful,  and  thus 
of  being  happy ;  and  a  deep  respect  and  ardent  attachment 
sprang  up  towards  him  who  had  taught  him  thus  to  value  life 
and  his  own  self,  and  his  work  and  mission  in  this  world.     All 
this  was  founded  on  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of 
Arnold's  character,  as  well  as  its  striking  truth  and  reality ;  on 
the  unfeigned  r^ard  he  had  for  work  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
sense  he  had  of  its  value  both  for  the  complex  aggregate  of 
society  and  the  growth  and  perfection  of  the  individual.    Thus, 
pupils  of  the  roost  different  natures  were  keenly  stimulated; 
none  felt  that  he  was  left  out,  or  that,  because  he  was  not 
endowed  with  la^e  powers  of  mind,  there  was  no  sphere  open 
to  him  in  the  honourable  pursuit  of  usefulness.    This  wonderful"] 
power  of  making  all  his  pupils  respect  themselves,  and  off 
awakening  in  them  a  consciousness  of  the  duties  that  God  > 
assigned  to  them  personally,  and  of  the  consequent  reward  ' 
each  should  have  of  his  labours,  was  one  of  Arnold's  most 
characteristic  features  as  a  trainer  of  youth ;  he  possessed  it 
eminently  at  Rugby ;  but,  if  I  may  trust  my  own  vivid  recol- 
lections, he  had  it  quite  as  remarkably  at  laleham.     His  hold 
over  all  his  pupils  I  know  perfectly  astonished  me.     It  was 
not  so  much  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for   his   genius,  or 
learning,  or  eloquence  which  stirred  within  them;  it  was  a 
sympathetic  thrill,  caught  from  a  spirit  that  was  eamesdy  at 
WOTk  in  the  world — whose  work  was  healthy,  sustained,  and 
constantly  carried  forward  in  the  fear  of  God — a  work  that  was 
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founded  on  k  deep  sense  of  its  duty  and  its  value ;  and  was 
coupled  with  such  a  true  humility,  such  an  unafTected  sim- 
plicity, that  others  could  not  help  being  invigorated  by  the 
same  feeling,  and  with  the  belief  tluat  they  too  in  their  measure 
could  go  and  do  likewise. 

"  In  all  this  there  was  no  excitement,  no  predilection  for 
one  class  of  work  above  another;  no  enthusiasm  for  any  one- 
sided object;  but  an  humble,  profound,  and  most  religious 
consciousness  that  work  is  the  appointed  calling  of  man  on 
eanh,  the  end  for  which  his  various  faculties  were  given,  the 
element  in  which  his  nature  is  ordained  to  develope  itself,  and 
in  which  his  progressive  advance  towards  heaven  is  to  lie. 
Hence,  each  pupil  felt  assured  of  Arnold's  sympathy  in  his 
own  particular  growth  and  character  of  talent;  in  striving  to 
cultivate  his  own  gifls,  in  whatever  direction  they  might  lead 
him,  he  invariably  found  Arnold  not  only  approving,  but  posi- 
tively and  sincerely  valuing  for  themselves  the  results  he  had 
arrived  at ;  and  that  approbation  and  esteem  gave  a  dignity 
and  a  worth  both  to  himself  and  his  labour. 

"  His  humility  was  very  deeply  seated;  his  respect  for  all 
knowledge  sincere.  A  strange  feeling  passed  over  the  pupil's 
mind  when  he  found  great,  and  often  undue,  credit  given  him 
for  knowledge  of  which  his  tutor  was  ignorant  But  this  gene- 
rated no  conceit ;  the  example  before  his  eyes  daily  reminded 
him  that  it  was  only  as  a  means  of  usefulness,  as  an  improve- 
ment of  talents  for  his  own  good  and  that  of  others,  that 
knowledge  was  valued.  He  could  not  find  comfort,  in  the 
presence  of  such  reality,  in  any  shallow  knowledge. 

"  There  was  then,  as  afterwards,  great  simplicity  in  his 
religious  character.  It  was  no  isolated  part  of  his  nature,  it 
was  a  bright  and  genial  light  shining  on  every  branch  of  bis 
life.  He  took  very  great  pains  with  the  Divinity  lessons  of  his 
pupils :  and  his  lectures  were  admirable,  and,  I  distinctly 
remember,  very  highly  prized  for  their  depth  and  originality. 
Neither  generally  in  ordinary  conversation,  nor  in  his  walks 
with  his  pupils,  was  his  style  of  speaking  directly  or  mainly 
religious ;  but  he  was  ever  very  ready  to  discuss  any  religious 
question ;  whilst  the  depth  and  truth  of  his  nature,  and  the 
earnestness  of  his  religious  convictions  and  feelings,  were  ever 
bursting  forth,  so  as  to  make  it  strongly  felt  that  his  life,  both 
outward  and  inward,  was  rooted  in  God. 

"  In  the  details  of  daily  business,  the  quantity  of  time  that 
be  devoted  to  his  pupils  was  very  remarkable.     Lessons  began 
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It  seven,  and  wiili  the  iDterval  of  breakfast  lasted  till  nearly 
three;  then  he  would  walk  with  his  pupils,  and  dine  at  half- 
past  five.  At  seven  he  usually  had  some  lesson  on  hand ;  and 
it  was  only  when  we  all  were  gathered  up  in  the  drawing-room 
after  tea,  amidst  young  mea  on  all  sides  of  him,  that  he  would 
commence  work  for  himself  in  writing  his  sermons  or  Roman 
History, 

"  Who  that  ever  had  the  happiness  of  being  at  L^eham, 
does  not  remember  the  lightness  and  joyausncss  of  heart,  with 
which  he  would  romp  and  play  in  the  garden,  or  plunge  with  a 
boy"s  delight  into  the  Thames ;  or  the  merry  fun  with  which  he 
would  battle  with  spears  with  his  pupils  ?  Which  of  them  does 
not  recollect  how  the  Tutor  entered  into  his  amusements  with 
scarcely  less  glee  than  himself? 

"  But  I  must  conclude :  I  do  not  pretend  to  touch  on 
every  point.  I  have  told  you  what  struck  me  most,  and  I 
have  bied  to  keep  away  all  remembrance  of  what  he  was 
when  I  knew  him  better.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
impression  I.aleham  left  upon  me. 

(.8«)  "^  '"''■"■" 


The  studies  which  most  occupied  his  spare  time  at 
Laleham  were  philology  and  history,  and  he  employed 
himself  chiefly  ona  Lexicon  of  Thucydides.  and  also  on 
an  edition  of  that  author  with  Latin  notes,  subsequently 
exchanged  for  English  ones,  a  short  History  of  Greece, 
never  finished  or  published,  and  on  articles  on  Roman 
History  from  the  times  of  the  Gracchi  to  that  of*Trajan, 
written  for  the  EncyclopEedia  Metropolitana,  between  1821 
and  1827. 

It  was  in  1825  that,  through  the  recommendation 
of  Julius  Hare,  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Nie- 
buhr's  History  of  Rome.  In  the  study  of  this  work, 
whicH"  was  The" first  German  book  he  ever  read,  and  for 
the  sake  of  reading  which  he  had  learned  that  language, 
anew  Intellectual  world  dawned  upon  him,  not  only  in 
the  subject  to  which  it  related,  but  in  the  disclosure  to 
him  of  the  depth  and  research  of  German  literature,  which 
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from  that  moment  he  learned  more  and  more  to  appre- 
ciate, and  as  far  as  his  own  occupations  would  allow  him, 
to  emulate. 

On  his  view  of  Roman  History  its  effect  was  imme- 
diate :  "  It  is  a  work  (he  writes  on  first  perusing  it)  of  such 
extraordinary  ability  and  learning,  that  it  opened  wide 
before  my  eyes  the  extent  of  my  own  ignorance ;"  and  he 
at  once  resolved  to  delay  any  independent  work  of  his 
own  till  he  had  more  completely  studied  the  new  field  of 
inquiry  suggested  to  him,  in  addition  to  the  doubts  he  had 
himself  already  expressed  as  to  the  authenticity  of  much 
of  the  early  Roman  history  in  one  of  his  first  articles  in 
the  Encyclopccdia  Metropolitana.  In  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  1825,  he  was  (to  use  Niebuhr's  own 
words  of  thanks  to  him  in  the  second  edition  of  his  first 
volume.  Note  1053,  '■  P-  45 '>  Eng.  Trans!.)  "the  scholar 
who  introduced  the  first  edition  of  this  history  to  the 
English  public;"  and  the  feeling  which  had  dictated  this 
friendly  notice  of  it  grew  with  years.  The  reluctance 
which  he  had  at  first  entertained  to  admit  the  whole  of 
Niebuhr's  conclusions,  and  which  remained  even  to  1832, 
when  in  regard  to  his  views  of  ancient  history  he  was 
inclined  to  "charge  him  with  a  tendency  to  excessive 
scepticism,"  (Pref.  to  ist  ed,  of  2nd  vol.  of  Thucyd. 
p.  xiv.,)  Settled  by  degrees  into  a  determination  "  never 
to  differ  from  him  without  a  full  consciousness  of  the 
probability  that  further  inquiry  might  prove  him  to  be 
right ; "  (Pref  to  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  x,;)  and  with 
this  increasing  adhesion  to  his  views,  increased  also  a 
sentiment  of  something  like  personal  veneration,  which 
made  him,  as  he  used  to  say,  "at  once  emulous  and 
hopeless,"  rendering  him  jealous  for  Niebuhr's  reputa- 
tion, as  if  for  his  own,  and  anxious,  amidst  the  pressure 
of  his  other  occupations,  to  undertake,  or  at  least  super- 
intend, the  translation  of  the  third  volume  when  it  was 
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given  up  by  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  from  a  "desire  to  liave 
his  name  connected  with  the  translation  of  that  great 
work,  which  no  one  had  studied  more  or  admired  more 
entirely."  But  yet  more  than  by  this  mere  reading,  all 
these  feelings  towards  Niebuhr,  towards  Germany,  and 
towards  Roman  history,  were  strengthened  by  his  visit  to 
Rome  in  1S27,  and  by  the  friendship  which  he  there 
formed  with  Chevalier  Bunsen,  successor  to  Niebuhr  as 
minister  at  the  Papal  court  He  was  at  Rome  only 
thirteen  days,  but  the  sight  of  the  city  and  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  the  works  of  art,  gave  him  a  living 
interest  in  Rome  which  he  had  before  wanted  and  which 
he  never  lost.  The  Chevalier  Bunsen  he  saw  no  more 
till  1838 ;  but  the  conversation  which  he  had  there 
enjoyed  with  him  formed  the  ground  of  an  unbroken 
intercourse  by  letters  between  them  :  by  his  encourage- 
ment he  was  principally  induced  in  later  years  to  resume 
the  History  of  Rome,  which  he  eventually  dedicated  to 
him ;  whilst  dwelling  on  the  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  their  peculiar  pursuits  and  general  views,  he  used 
to  turn  with  enthusiastic  delight  to  seek  for  his  sympathy 
from  the  isolation  in  which  he  often  seemed  to  be  placed 
in  his  own  country. 

But  now,  as  afterwards,  he  found  himself  most  attracted 
towards  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  more  prac- 
tical aspect  of  Theology ;  and  he  was  only  restrained  from 
entering  upon  the  study  of  them  more  directly,  partly  by 
diffidence  in  his  own  powers,  partly  by  a  sense  that  more 
time  was  needed  for  their  investigation  than  he  had  at 
liis  command.  His  early  intimacy  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  then  Oriel  School,  remarkable  as  it  was  for  exhi- 
biting a  union  of  religious  earnestness  with  Intellectual 
activity,  and  distinct  from  any  existing  party  amongst  the 
English  clergy,  contributed  to  foster  the  independence 
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which  characterised  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
views  from  the  first  time  that  he  took  any  real  interest  in 
serious  matters.  And  he  used  to  look  back  to  a  visit  to 
Dr.  Whately,  then  residing  on  his  cure  in  Suffolk,  as  a 
marked  era  in  the  formation  of  his  views,  especially  as 
opening  to  his  mind,  or  impressing  upon  it  more  strongly, 
some  of  the  opinions  on  which  he  afterwards  laid  so  much 
stress  with  regard  to  the  Christian  Priesthood. 

But  although  in  the  way  of  modification  or  confirma- 
tion his  thoughts  owed  much  to  the  influence  of  others, 
there  was  always,  even  at  this  less  stirring  period  of  his 
mind,  an  original  spring  within.  The  words,  "  He  that 
judgeth  me  is  the  Lord, '  as  they  stand  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  sermons  of  this  period*, 
are  a  true  expression  of  his  general  views  at  this  time  of 
his  life.  The  distinctness  and  force  with  which  the  words 
and  acts  recorded  in  the  Gospel  history  came  before  him, 
seemed  to  have  impressed  him  early  with  a  conviction 
that  there  was  something  in  them  very  different  from 
what  was  implied  in  the  common  mode  of  tallcing.  and 
acting  on  religious  subjects.  The  recollections  of  his 
conversations  which  have  been  preserved  from  this  period 
abound  with  expressions  of  his  strong  sense  of  the  "  want 
of  Christian  principle  in  the  literature  of  the  day,"  and 
an  anxious  foreboding  of  the  possible  results  which  might 
thence  ensue  in  the  case  of  any  change  in  existing  notions 
and  circumstances.  "  I  fear,"  he  said,  "  the  approach  of 
a  greater  struggle  between  good  and  evil  than  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  in  which  there  may  well  happen  the  greatest 
trial  to  the  faith  of  good  men  that  can  be  imagined,  if 
the  greatest  talent  and  ability  are  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  their  adversaries,  and  they  will  have  nothing  but  faith 
and  holiness  to  oppose  to  it"  "  Something  of  this  kind," 
he  said,  "  may  have  been  the  meaning  or  part  of  tlie 
*Serm.  <n>L  L  p.  I5S' 
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meaning  of  the  words,  'that  by  signs  and  wonders  they 
should  deceive  even  the  elect'  What  I  should  be  afraid 
of  would  be,  that  good  men,  taking  alarm  at  the  prevail- 
ing spirit,  would  fear  to  yield  even  points  they  could  not 
maintain,  instead  of  wisely  giving  them  up,  and  holding 
on  where  they  could."  Hence  one  object  of  his  early 
attempts  at  his  Roman  History  was  the  hope,  as  he  said, 
that  its  tone  might  be  such  "  that  the  strictest  of  what  is 
called  the  Evangelical  party  would  not  object  to  putting 
it  into  the  hands  of  their  children."  Hence  again  he 
earnestly  desired  to  see  some  leading  periodical  taking 
a  decidedly  religious  tone,  unconnected  with  any  party 
feeling  ; — 

"  It  would  be  a  most  happy  event,"  he  writes  in  1822,  "  if 
a  work  which  has  so  great  a  sale,  and  contains  so  much  curious 
iofonnatioD,  and  has  so  much  the  tone  of  men  of  the  world, 
]as  the  Quarterly  Review,]  could  be  disciplined  to  a  uniformly 
Christian  spirit,  and  appear  to  uphold  go«>d  principles  for  their 
own  sake,  aot  merely  as  tending  to  the  maintenance  of  things  f., 
as  they  are.     It  would  be  delightful  to  see  a  work  sincerely  ,( 
Christian,  which  should  be  neither  High  Church,  nor  what  is  // 
called  Evangelical,"  \\ 

Out  of  this  general  sense  of  the  extreme  contrast 
between  the  high  standard  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
the  evils  of  the  existing  state  of  Christendom,  especially 
in  his  own  age  and  country,  arose  one  by  one  those  views 
which,  when  afterwards  formed  into  a  collected  whole, 
became  the  animating  principle  of  his  public  life,  but 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate  here,  except  by 
indicating  how  rapidly  they  were  in  the  process  of  forma- 
tion in  his  own  mind. 

It  was  now  that  his  political  views  began  to  free 
themselves  alike  from  the  more  childish  Jacobinism  of  his 
boyhood,  and  from  the  hardly  less  stable  Toryism  which 
he  had  imbibed  from  the  influence  of  his  early  Oxford 
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friends — a  change  which  is  best  to  be  seen  in  his  own 
words,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  many  years 
afterwards  (Jan.  26,  1840).  And  though  his  interest  in 
public  affairs  was  much  less  keen  at  this  period  than  in 
the  subsequent  stages  of  his  life,  his  letters  contain,  espe- 
cially after  1826,  indications  of  the  same  lively  senSe  of 
social  evils,  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  history,  which 
became  more  and  more  part  of  his  habitual  thoughts. 

"I  think  daily,"  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  disturbances  in 
i8ig,  "  of  Thucydides,  and  the  Corcyrean  sedition,  and  of  the 
story  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  Cassandra-like  fate 
of  history,  whose  lessons  are  read  in  vain  even  to  the  very 
neit  generation." 

"1  cannot  tel!  you,"  he  writes  in  1826,  "how  the  present 
state  of  the  country  occupies  my  mind,  and  what  a  restless 
desire  I  feel  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  any  good.  My 
chief  fear  is  that  when  the  actual  suffering  is  a  little  abated, 
people  will  go  on  as  usual,  and  not  probing  to  the  bottom  the 
deep  disease  which  is  to  my  mind  ensuring  no  ordinary  share 
of  misery  in  the  country  before  many  years  are  over.  But  we 
know  that  it  is  our  own  fault  if  our  greatest  trials  do  not  turn 
out  to  be  our  greatest  advantages." 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  in  like  manner  he  had  already 
begun  to  conceive  the  necessity  of  great  alterations  in  the 
Church  Establishment,  a  feeling  which  at  this  period, 
when  most  persons  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  its  existing 
state,  was  naturally  stronger  than  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  when  the  attacks  to  which  it  was  exposed  from 
without  and  from  within,  appeared  at  times  to  endanger 
its  existence. 

"  I  hope  to  be  allowed  before  I  die,  to  accomplish  some- 
thing on  Education,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  Church,"  he 
writes  in  i8z6;  "the  last  indeed  even  more  than  the  other, 
were  not  the  task,  humanly  speaking,  so  boptjless.  But  the 
more  I  think  of  the  matter,  and  the  more  I  read  of  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  the 
more  intense  is  my  wonder  at  the  language  of  admiration  with 
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friiicb  some  men  speak  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
certainly  retains  the  foundatioD  sure  as  all  other  Christian 
societies  do,  excejit  the  UDitarians,  but  has  overlaid  it  with  a 
very  sufficient  quantity  of  hay  and  stuhble,  which  I  devoutly 
hope  to  see  burnt  one  day  in  the  fire.  I  know  that  other 
churches  have  their  faults  also,  but  what  have  I  to  do  with 
them?  It  is  idle  to  speculate  in  alietii  republkSi,  but  to 
refoim  one's  own  is  a  business  which  nearly  concerns  us," 

His  lively  appreciation  of  the  high  standard  of  prac- 
tical and  social  excellence,  enjoined  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, was  also  guiding  him  to  those  principles  of 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  which  he  applied  so  exten- 
,  sively  in  his  later  works. 

"The  tendency,"  he  writes  to  Dr.  Hawkins  in  1837, 
"  which  so  many  Christians  have  had  and  still  have,  to  fancy 
that  the  goodness  of  the  old  Patriarchs  was  absolute  rather  than 
relative,  and  that  men  who  are  spoken  of  as  having  had  personal 
communicadon  with  God,  must  have  had  as  great  knowledge 
of  a  future  stale  as  ourselves,  is  expressed  in  one  of  G.  Herbert's 
poems,  in  which  he  seems  to  look  upon  the  revelations  of 
the  patriarchal  Church  almost  with  envy,  as  if  they  had  nearer 
communion  with  God  than  Christians  have.  All  which  seems 
to  me  to  arise  out  of  a  forge tfulness  or  misapprehension  of  the 
privileges  of  Christians  in  their  communion  with  the  Holy 
Spirit—and  to  originate  partly  in  the  tritheistic  notions  of  the 
Trinity,  which  make  men  involuntarily  consider  the  Third 
Person  as  inferior  in  some  degree  to  those  who  are  called  the 
First  and  Second,  whereas  the  Third  relation  of  the  Deity  to 
man  is  rather  the  most  perfect  of  all ;  as  it  is  that  in  which 
God  communes  with  man,  not  'as  a  man  talketh  with  his 
friend,'  but  us  a  Spirit  holding  discourse  invisibly  and  incom- 
prehensibly, but  more  eff'ectually  than  by  any  outward  address 
— with  the  spirits  only  of  his  creatures.  And  therefore  it  was 
expedient  for  the  disciples  that  God  should  be  with  their 
hearts  as  the  Spirit,  rather  than  speaking  to  their  ears  as  the 
Son.  This  will  give  you  the  due  to  my  view  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  I  never  can  look  upon  as  addressed  to  men 
having  a  Faith  in  Christ  such  as  Christians  have,  or  looking 
forwan]  to  eternal  life  with  any  settled  and  unifoim  hope." 
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Lastly,  the  following  extracts  give  his  approaches  to 
his  subsequent  views  on  Church  and  State. 

"What  say  you,"  he  writes  in  1827,  to  Dr.  Whately,  "to 
a  work  on  iroXiruci),  in  the  old  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  in 
which  I  should  try  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
legislation  and  administration  of  a  state  P  It  would  begin  with 
a  simple  statement  of  the  ""Xor  of  man  according  to  Christianity, 
and  dien  would  go  on  to  show  how  the  knowledge  of  this 
xtkat  would  affect  all  our  views  of  national  wealth,  and  the 
whole  question  of  political  economy;  and  also  our  practice 
with  regard  to  wars,  oaths,  and  various  other  relics  of  the 

And  to  Mr.  Blackstone  in  the  same  year : — 
"  I  have  lon^  had  in  my  mind  a  work  on  Christian  Politics,  - 
or  the  application  of  the  Gospel  to  the  sUte  of  man  as  a 
citizen,  in  which  the  whole  question  of  a  religious  establish- 
ment and  of  the  education  proper  for  Christian  members  of 
a  Christian  Commonwealth  would  naturally  find  a  place.  It 
would  embrace  also  an  historical  sketch  of  the  pretended  con- 
version of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  which  I  look  upon  as  one  of 
the  greatest  tours  d'adresse  that  Satan  ever  played,  except  his 
invention  of  popery.  I  mean  that  by  inducing  kings  and  nations 
to  conform  nominally  to  Christianity,  and  thus  to  get  into 
their  hands  the  direction  of  Christian  society,  he  has  in  a  great 
measure  succeeded  in  keeping  out  the  peculiar  principles  of 
that  society  from  any  extended  sphere  of  operation,  and  in 
ensuring  the  ascendancy  of  his  own.  One  real  conversion 
there  seems  to  have  been,  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but  that 
he  soon  succeeded  in  corrupting ;  and  at  the  Norman  Conquest 
we  had  litde  I  suppose  to  lose  even  from  the  more  direct 
introduction  of  popeiy  and  worldly  religion  which  came  in  with 
the  Conqueror," 

All  these  floating  visions,  which  were  not  realised  till 
long  afterwards,  are  best  represented  tn  the  first  volume 
of  his  Sermons,  which  were  preached  in  the  parish  church 
at  Laleham,  and  form  by  far  the  most  characteristic 
record  of  this  period. 

"  My  object,"  he  said  in  his  Preface,  "  has  been  to  Imng 
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the  great  principles  of  the  Gospel  home  to  the  hearts  and 
practices  of  my  own  countrymen  in  my  own  time — and  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  my  own  station  in  society,  with  whose 
sentiments  and  language  I  am  naturally  most  familiar,  and  foi 
this  purpose,  I  have  tried  to  write  in  such  a  style  as  might  be 
used  in  real  life,  in  serious  conversation  with  our  friends,  or 
with  those  who  asked  oui  advice ;  in  the  language,  in  short,  oi 
common  life,  and  applied  to  the  cases  of  common  life ;  but 
ennobled  and  strengthened  by  those  principles  and  feelings 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Gospel." 

This  volume  is,  not  only  in  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
but  also  in  its  style  and  substance,  the  best  introduction 
to  all  his  later  works ;  the  very  absence  of  any  application 
to  particular  classes  or  states  of  opinion,  such  as  gives 
more  interest  to  his  subsequent  sermons,  is  the  more 
fitted  to  exhibit  his  fundamental  views,  often  not  de- 
veloped in  his  own  mind,  in  their  naked  simplicity.  And 
it  is  in  itself  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  first  or  nearly 
the  first  attempt,  since  followed  in  many  other  quarters, 
at  breaking  through  the  conventional  phraseology  with 
which  English  preaching  had  been  so  long  encumbered, 
and  at  uniting  the  language  of  reality  and  practical  sense 
with  names  and  words  which,  in  the  minds  of  so  many  of 
the  educated  classes,  had  become  closely  associated  with 
notions  of  sectarianism  or  extravagance. 

It  was  published  in  1828,  immediately  after  his 
removal  to  Rugby,  and  had  a  rapid  circulation.  Many, 
both  then  and  long  afterwards,  who  most  differed  from 
some  of  his  more  peculiar  opinions,  rejoiced  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  volume  which  contained  so  much  in  which  they 
agreed,  and  so  little  from  which  they  differed.  The 
objections  to  its  style  or  substance  may  best  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extracts  of  his  own  letters. 

1,  "If  the  sermons  are  read,  I  do  not  care  one  farthing 
if  the  readers  think  me  the  most  unclassical  writer  in  the 
Knglish  language.  It  will  only  remove  me  to  a  greater  distance 
ftom  the  men  c^  elegant  minds  with  whom  I  shall  most  loathe 
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to  be  associated.  But,  however,  I  have  looked  at  the  sermons 
again,  with  a  view  to  correcting  the  baldness  which  you  com- 
jjiain  of,  and  in  some  places  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct  it 
And  I  again  assure  you,  that  I  will  not  knowingly  leave  un- 
altered anything  violent,  harsh,  or  dogmatical.  I  am  not 
conscious  of  the  ex-cathedrA  tone  of  my  sermons — at  least  not 
beyond  what  appears  to  me  proper  in  the  pulpit,  where  one 
does  in  a  manner  speak  ex-cathedrl  But  I  think  my  decided 
tone  is  generally  employed  in  putting  forward  sentiments  of 
Scripture,  not  in  drawing  my  own  conclusions  from  it" 

a.  In  answer  to  a  complaint  that  "  they  carry  the  standard 
so  high  as  to  un christianize  half  the  community,"  he  says,  "  I 
do  not  see  how  the  standard  can  be  carried  higher  than  Christ 
or  his  Apostles  carry  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to 
put  it  lower.  I  am  sure  that  the  habitually  fixing  it  so  much 
lower,  especially  in  all  our  institutions  and  public  practice,  has 
been  most  misdiievous." 

3.  "I  am  very  much  gratified  by  what  you  say  of  my 
sermons ;  yet  pained  to  find  that  their  tone  is  generally  felt  to 
be  so  hard  and  severe.  I  believe  the  reason  is,  that  I  mostly 
thought  of  my  pupils  in  preaching,  and  almost  always  of  the 
higher  classes,  who  I  cannot  but  think  have  commonly  ver>- 
tittle  of  the  'bruised  reed '  about  them.  You  must  remember 
that  I  never  had  the  regular  care  of  a  parish,  and  therefore  have 
seen  comparatively  little  of  those  cases  of  a  troubled  spirit,  and 
of  a  fearful  and  anxious  conscience,  which  require  comfort  far 
more  than  warning.  But  still,  after  all,  I  fear  that  the  intense 
mercy  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been  so  prominently  represented 
as  it  should  have  been,  while  I  have  been  labouring  to  express 
its  purity." 

Meanwhile  his  friends  had  frequently  represented  to 
him  the  desirableness  of  a  situation  which  would  secure  a 
more  certain  provision,  and  a  greater  sphere  of  usefulness 
than  that  which  he  occupied  at  Lalcham ;  and  he  had 
been  urged,  more  than  once,  to  stand  for  the  Mastership 
at  Winchester,  which  he  had  declined  first  from  a  distrust 
of  his  own  fitness  or  inclination  for  the  office,  and  after- 
wards from  more  generous  reasons.  But  the  expense  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Laleham  had  already  determined 
him  to  leave  it,  and  he  was  framing  plans  for  a  change 
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of  life,  when,  in  August,  1827,  the  head-mastership  of 
Rugby  became  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Wooll, 
who  had  held  it  for  twenty-one  years.  It  was  not  till  late 
in  the  contest  for  the  situation  that  he  finally  resolved  to 
offer  hiiqself  as  a  candidate.  When,  therefore,  his  testi- 
monials were  sent  in  to  the  twelve  trustees,  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  Warwickshire,  in  whom  the  appointment 
rests,  the  canvass  for  the  office  had  advanced  so  far  as  to 
leave  him,  in  the  opinion  of  himself  and  many  of  his 
friends,  but  little  hope  of  success.  On  the  day  of  the 
decision,  the  testimonials  of  the  several  candidates  were 
read  over  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  sent  in ; 
his  own  were  therefore  among  the  last ;  and  whilst  none 
of  the  trustees  were  personally  acquainted  with  him,  few, 
if  any  of  them  owing  to  the  lateness  of  his  appearance, 
had  heard  his  name  before.  His  testimonials  were  few 
in  number,  and  most  of  them  couched  in  general  lan- 
guage, but  all  speaking  strongly  of  his  qualifications. 
Amongst  them  was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hawkins,  now 
Provost  of  Oriel,  in  which  it  was  predicted  that  if  Mr. 
Arnold  were  elected  to  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby,  he 
would  change  the  face  of  education  all  through  the  public 
schools  of  England.  The  trustees  had  determined  to  be 
guided  entirely  by  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  and  the 
impression  produced  upon  them  by  this  letter,  and  by  the 
general  confidence  in  him  expressed  in  all  the  testimo- 
nials, was  such,  that  he  was  elected  at  once,  in  December, 
1827.  In  June,  1828,  he  received  Priest's  orders  from 
Dr.  Howley,  then  Bishop  of  London ;  in  April  and 
November  of  the  same  year  took  his  degree  of  B.D.  and 
D.D. ;  and  in  August  entered  on  his  new  office. 

The  following  letters  and  extracts  have  been  selected, 
not  so  much  as  important  in  themselves,  but  rather  as 
illustrating  the  course  of  his  thoughts  and  general  views 
U  this  period 
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LETTERS  FROM  1817  to  1828. 


I.       TO  J.   T.   COLERIDGE,    ESQ. 

Oiford.  May  aS.  iBi;. 

I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the  kindness  which 

all  youi  letter  displays,  and  I  cannot  better  show  my  sense  of 
it  than  by  telling  you  without  reserve  my  feelings  and  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  study  of  the  law 
in  many  respects  I  think  I  should  like,  and  certainly  it  holds 
out  better  encouragement  to  any  ambitious  particles  which  I 
may  have  in  my  nature  than  the  Church  does.  But  I  do  not 
think,  if  I  know  myself,  which  is  perhaps  begging  an  impor- 
tant question,  that  my  sober  inclinations  would  lead  me  to 
the  law  so  much  as  to  the  Church.  I  am  sure  the  Church  would 
be  the  best  for  me,  for  as  I  hope  never  to  enter  it  with  light 
views,  so  the  forming  my  mind  to  a  proper  sense  of  the 
clerical  duties  and  then  an  occasion  and  call  for  the  practice 
of  them  immediately  succeeding,  would  I  trust  be  most 
beneficial  to  me  To  effect  this,  I  have  great  advantages  in 
the  advice  and  example  of  many  of  my  friends  here  in  Oxford, 
and  whether  I  know  myself  or  not  is  another  question,  but  I 
'  most  sincerely  feel  that  I  could  with  most  pleasure  devote 
myself  to  the  employments  of  a  clergyman  ;  and  that  I  never 
should  for  a  moment  put  any  prospects  of  ambition  or  worldly 
honour  in  competition  with  the  safe  happiness  which  I  think 
a  clergyman's  life  would  grant  me.  Seriously,  I  am  afedd  of 
the  law  ;  I  know  how  much  even  here  I  am  led  away  by 
various  occupations  from  those  studies  and  feelings  which  axe 
essential  to  every  man  ;  and  I  dare  not  risk  the  consequences 
of  such  a  necessary  diversion  of  mind  from  all  religious 
subjects,  as  would  be  caused  by  my  attending  to  a  study  so 
engrossing  as  that  of  law.  To  this  I  am  sure  in  your  eyes 
nothing  need  be  added;  but  besides  I  doubt  whether  my 
health  would  support  so  much  reading  and  confinement  to 
the  house ;  and  after  all,  knowing  who  are  at  this  moment 
contending  for  the  prizes  of  the  law,  it  would,  I  think,  bo 
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foUy  to  Stake  much  on  the  chance  of  my  success.  Agdn,  my 
piesent  way  of  life  enables  me  to  be  a  great  deal  at  home 
with  my  mother,  aunt,  and  sister,  who  are  so  circumstajiced 
that  I  should  not  think  myself  justified  in  lightly  choosing 
any  occupation  that  would  separate  me  greatly  from  them. 
On  the  Other  hand,  if  I  find  that  I  cannot  conscientiously 
subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  Church,  be  assured  I  never 
will  go  into  orders,  but  even  then  I  should  doubt  whether 
I  could  support  either  the  expense  or  labour  of  the  law.  I 
hope  you  have  overrated  my  "  ambitious,  disputatious,  and 
democratical "  propensities ;  if,  indeed,  I  have  not  more  of 
the  two  first  than  of  the  last,  I  think  I  should  not  hesitate 
about  my  fitness  for  the  Church,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
I  think  you  have  not  quite  a  conect  notion  of  my  political 
&ith;  perhaps  I  have  not  myself,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  ' 
democratically  incUned,  and  God  forbid  I  should  ever  be 
such  a  dci^yman  as  Home  Tooke. 


n,      TO  KEV.    SEOROE  CORMISB. 

Takhmn,  SepKraber  m,  1819. 

Poor  dear  old  Oxford  I  if  I  live  till  I  am  eighty, 

and  were  to  enjoy  all  the  happiness  that  the  wannest  wish 
could  desire,  I  should  never  forget,  or  cease  to  look  back  with 
something  of  a  painful  feeling  on  the  years  we  were  together 
there,  and  on  all  the  delights  that  we  have  lost ;  and  I  look 
forward  with  extreme  delight  to  my  intended  journey,  down 
to  the  audit  in  October,  when  I  shall  take  a  long  and  last 
farewell  of  my  old  haunts,  and  will,  if  I  possibly  can,  yet 
take  one  more  look  at  Bagley  Wood,  and  the  pretty  field, 
and  the  wild  stream  that  flows  down  between  Bullington  and 
Cowley  Marsh,  not  forgetting  even  your  old  friend,  "  the 
Lower  London  Road."  Well,  I  must  endeavour  to  get  some 
such  associations  to  combine  with  Laleham  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  at  present  all  is  harsh  and  ruffled,  like  woods  in 
a  high  wind,  only  I  am  beginning  to  love  my  own  little  Study, 
where  I  have  a  sofa  full  of  books  as  of  old,  and  the  two  veise 
books  lying  about  on  it,  and  a  volume  of  Herodotus  ;  and 
where  1  sit  up  and  read  or  write  till  twelve  or  one  o'clocL 
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IIL      TO   ItX¥.    r.   C    BLACSSTOHK. 
(OnapropoMdofK  Mutcnhip  at  WIncheMe.) 

IjtlBham,  Ocloter  18,  1819. 

I  might  defer  any  discussion  of  the  prospects  which  you 
recommend  to  me  till  we  meet,  were  it  a  subject  on  whidi  I 
could  feel  any  hesitation  in  making  up  my  mind.  But 
thanking  you  as  I  do  very  sincerely  for  the  kindness  of  your 
si^estion,  the  situation  which  you  advised  me  to  tiy  for,  is 
one  which  nothing  but  the  most  positive  call  of  duty  would 
ever  induce  me  to  accept,  were  it  even  offered  to  me.  It  is 
one  which,  in  the  first  place,  I  know  myself  very  ill  qualified  to 
fill ;  and  it  would  besides  completely  upset  every  scheme 
which  I  have  formed  for  my  future  comfort  in  life.  I  know 
that  success  in  my  present  undertaking  is  of  course  doubtful ; 
still  my  chance  is,  I  think,  tolerably  fair,  not  indeed  of  making 
my  fortune,  but  of  earning  such  an  income  as  shall  enable 
me  to  live  with  economy  as  a  married  man ;  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  now  foresee,  I  should  wish  to  continue  many  years  at 
Laleham,  and  the  house,  which  I  have  ^ot  on  a  long  lease, 
ii  one  which  I  already  feel  verjr  well  inclined  to  regard  as  my 
settled  and  permanent  home  m  this  world.  My  present  way 
of  life  I  have  tried,  and  am  perfectly  contented  widi  it ;  and  I 
know  pretty  well  what  the  life  of  a  master  of  Winchester  would 
be,  and  feel  equally  certain  that  it  would  be  to  me  excessively 
disagreeable.  I  do  not  think  you  could  say  anything  to  shake 
me  for  an  instant  on  this  head  ;  still  believe  me  that  1  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  friendliness  of  your  recommenda- 
tion, which  I  decline  for  reasons  that  in  all  probability  many 
people  would  think  very  empty  and  ridiculous. 


IT.     TO  RIV.  JOBS  TOCMR. 

This  day  eight  years,  about  this  time,  we  were  assemUed 
in  the  Junior  Common  Room,  to  celebrate  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  room,  and  had  been  amused  by  hearing  Bar- 
tholomew's song  about  "  Musical  George,"  and  "  Political 
Toouny,"  and  now,  of  the  par^  then  assembled,  you  are  the 
only  one  still  left  in  Oxford,  and  tlie  rest  of  us  are  •cattered 
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over  the  face  of  the  eaith  to  our  aereral  abodes.  There  is  a 
"  soUTcnii  int^ressant "  for  you,  as  a  Frenchmaii  would  say, 
and  one  full  well  fitted  for  a  November  evening.  But  do  you 
know  that  I  am  half  disposed  to  quarrel  with  you  instead  of 
giving  you  "  Souvenirs  " — for  did  you  not  covenant  to  write 
to  me  first?  ....  Indeed,  in  the  pictures  that  I  have  to 
form  of  my  future  life,  my  friends  have  always  held  a  part ; 
and  it  has  been  a  great  delight  to  me  to  think,  that  M.  will 
feel  doubly  and  naturally  bound  to  so  many  of  them,  thAt 
she  will  have  little  trouble  in  learning  to  love  them,  and  the 
benefits  which  I  have  received  from  my  Oxford  friendships 
have  been  so  invaluable,  as  relating  to  points  of  the  very 
highest  importance,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to  foiget 
them,  or  to  cease  to  look  on  them  as  the  greatest  blessings  I 
have  ever  yet  enjoyed  in  life,  and  for  which  I  have  the  deepest 
reason  to  be  most  thankful.  Being  then  separated  from  you 
all,  I  am  most  anxious  that  absence  should  not  be  allowed 
to  weaken  the  regard  we  bear  each  other;  and  besides,  I 
cannot  forego  that  advice  and  assistance  which  I  have  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  rely  on,  and  with  which  I  caimot  as  ^t 
at  least  safely  dispense ;  for  the  management  of  my  own  mmd 
is  a  thing  so  difficult,  and  brings  me  into  contact  with  much 
that  is  BO  strangely  mysterious,  that  I  stand  at  times  quite 
bewildered,  in  a  chaos  where  I  can  see  no  light  either  before 
or  behind.  How  much  of  all  this  is  constitutional  and  phy- 
sical, I  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  a  great  deal  of  it ;  yet  it  is  surely 
dangerous  to  look  upon  all  the  struggles  of  the  mind  as 
arising  from  the  state  of  the  body  or  the  weather,  and  so 
resolve  to  bestow  no  attention  upon  them.  Indeed  I  think 
I  have  far  more  leason  to  be  annoyed  at  the  extraordinary 
apathy  and  abstraction  from  everything  good,  which  the 
routine  of  the  world's  business  brings  with  it ;  there  are 
whole  days  in  which  all  the  feehngs  or  principles  of  belief  or 
of  religion  altogether,  are  in  utter  abej^ce  ;  when  one  goes 
on  very  comfortably,  pleased  with  external  and  worldly  com- 
forts, and  yet  would  find  it  difficult,  if  told  to  inquire,  to  find  a 
particle  of  Christian  principle  in  one's  whole  mind.  It  seems 
all  quite  moved  out  bodily,  and  one  retains  no  consciousness 
of  a  belief  in  any  one  religious  truth,  but  is  living  a  life  of 
virtual  Atheism.  I  suppose  these  things  are  equalised  some- 
how, but  I  am  often  inclined  to  wonder  at  and  to  envy  those 
who  seem  never  to  know  what  mental  trouble  is,  and  who  seem 
to  have  nodiing  else  to  disturb  them  than  the  common  petty 
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annoyances  of  life,  and  when  these  let  them  alone,  then  they 
are  tv  tl-naBtl^m.  But  I  would  compound  for  all  this,  if  I  could 
but  find  that  I  had  any  liking  for  what  I  ought  to  like ;  but 
there  is  the  Sunday  School  here,  for  instance,  which  I  never 
visit  without  the  strongest  reluctance,  and  really  the  thought  of 
having  this  to  do  makes  me  quite  dread  the  return  of  the 
Sunday.  I  have  got  it  now  entirely  into  my  own  hands,  so 
attend  it  I  mmt  and  will,  if  I  can  answer  for  my  peraeveiance, 
but  it  goes  sadly  against  me. 


1  jUham,  Norember  ag,  1S19. 

At  last  I  am  going  to  redeem  the  promise  which  I  made 
so  long  ago,  and  give  you  some  account  of  our  siimtna  rerum. 
I  have  had  lately  the  additional  work  of  a  sermon  every  week 
to  write,  and  this  has  interfered  very  much  with  my  corre- 
spondence ;  and  I  fear  I  have  not  yet  acquired  that  careful 
economy  of  time  which  men  in  your  profession  often  so  well 
practice,  and  do  not  make  the  most  of  ail  the  odd  five  and  ten 
minutes'  spaces  which  I  get  in  the  course  of  the  day.  How- 
ever, I  have  at  last  begun  my  letter,  and  will  first  tell  you  that 
I  still  like  my  business  very  well,  and  what  is  very  comfortable, 
I  feel  far  more  confidence  in  myself  than  1  did  at  first,  and 
should  not  now  dread  having  the  sole  management  of  pupils, 
which  at  one  time  I  should  have  shrunk  from.  (After  giving 
an  account  of  the  joint  arrangement  of  the  school  and  the 
pupils  with  his  brother-in-law ;)  Biickland  is  naturally  fonder  of 
the  school,  and  is  inclined  to  give  it  the  greatest  part  of  his 
attention  ;  and  I,  from  my  Oxford  habits,  as  naturally  like  the 
other  part  of  the  business  best ;  and  thus  I  have  extended  my 
time  of  reading  with  our  four  pupils  In  the  morning  before 
break&st,  from  one  hour  to  two.  Not  that  I  dislike  being  in 
the  school,  but  quite  the  contrary ;  still,  however,  I  have  not 
the  experience  in  that  sort  of  work,  nor  the  perfect  familiarity 
with  my  grammar  requisite  to  make  a  good  master,  and  I 
cannot  teach  Homer  as  well  as  my  friends  Herodotus  and 
Livy,  whom  I  am  now  reading,  I  suppose,  for  about  the  fiftieth 
time. 

Nov.  30th. — I  was  interrupted  last  n^ht  in  die  middle  of 
my  letter,  and  as  the  evening  is  the  only  time  fw  such  occupa- 
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tions,  it  cannot  now  go  till  to-morrow.  You  shall  derive  this 
benefit,  however,  from  the  intenuption,  that  I  will  trouble  you 
with  no  more  details  about  the  trtuie ;  a  subject  which  I  find 
growing  upon  me  daily,  from  the  retired  life  we  are  leading, 
and  from  my  being  so  much  engrossed  by  it  There  are  some 
very  pleasant  families  settled  in  this  place  besides  ourselves ; 
they  have  been  very  dvil  to  us,  and  in  the  holidays  I  daresay 
we  shall  see  much  of  them,  but  at  present  I  do  not  feci  I  have 
sufhcient  time  to  make  an  acquaintance,  and  cannot  readily 
submit  to  the  needful  sacriSce  of  formal  visits,  &c,  which  must 
be  the  prelude  to  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  any  one.  Aa 
it  is,  my  garden  claims  a  good  portion  of  my  spare  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  I  am  not  engaged  at  home  or  taking 
a  walk ;  there  is  always  something  to  interest  me  even  in  the 
very  sight  of  the  weeds  and  litter,  for  then  I  think  how  much 
improved  the  place  will  be  when  they  are  removed  j  and  it  is 
very  delightful  to  watch  the  progress  of  any  work  of  this  sort, 
and  observe  the  gradual  change  from  disorder  and  neglect  to 
neatness  and  finish.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  I  have  done 
much  in  planting  and  altering,  but  these  labours  are  now  over, 
and  I  have  now  only  to  hope  for  a  mild  winter  as  far  as  the 
shrubs  are  concerned  that  they  may  not  all  be  dead  when  the 
spring  comes.  Of  the  country  about  us,  especially  on  the 
Surrey  side,  I  have  explored  much ;  but  not  nearly  so  much  as 
I  could  wish.  It  is  veiy  beautifi]l,  and  some  of  the  scenes  at 
the  junction  of  the  heath  country  with  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Thames  are  very  striking.  Or  if  I  do  not  ventiure  so  far  from 
home,  I  have  always  a  resource  at  hand  in  the  bank  of  the 
river  up  to  Staines ;  which,  though  it  be  perf'ecdy  flat,  has  yet 
a  great  charm  from  its  entire  loneliness,  there  being  not  a 
house  anywhere  near  it ;  and  the  river  here  has  none  of  that 
stir  of  bc»t8  and  barges  upon  it,  which  makes  it  in  many  places 

as  public  as  the  high  road Of  what  is  going  on  in  the 

world,  or  anywhere  indeed  out  of  Laleham,  I  know  little  or 
nothing.  I  can  get  no  letters  from  Oxford,  the  common  com- 
plaint I  think  of  all  who  leave  it ;  and  if  Penrose  did  not  bring 
us  sometimes  a  little  news  from  Eton,  and  Hull  from  London, 
I  should  really,  when  the  holidays  begin,  find  myself  six 
months  behind  liie  rest  of  the  world.  .... 

Don  Juan  has  been  with  me  for  some  weeks,  but  I  am 
determined  not  to  read  it,  for  I  was  so  annoyed  by  some 
specimens  that  I  saw  in  glancing  over  the  leaves,  that  I  will 
not  worry  myself  with  any  more  of  it     I  have  read  enough  of 
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the  debates  since  parliament  has  met  to  make  me  marvel  at  the 
nonsense  talked  on  both  sides,  though  I  am  afraid  the  opposi- 
tion have  the  palm  out  and  out  The  folly  or  the  mischievous 
obstinac]'  with  which  they  persist  in  palliating  the  excesses  of 
the  Jacobins  is  really  scandalous,  though  I  own  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  Carlton  House  trimming  up  the  constitution  as  if  it  were 
an  hussar's  uniform.  ....  1  feel,  however,  growing  less  and 
less  political. 


VI.      TO   RKV.   OBORGK  CORKISH. 

Fledborougb,  Junurj  3,  iSjo. 

I  conclude  that  Tucker  is  with  you,  so  I  will  begin 

by  sending  you  both  my  heartiest  wishes  for  a  happy  new  year ; 
and  for  you  and  yours,  that  you  may  long  go  on  as  you  have 
begim,  and  enjoy  every  succeeding  New  Year's  Day  better  and 
better,  and  have  more  solid  grounds  for  the  enjoyment  of  it  ; 
and  for  Tucker,  that  he  may  taste  equal  happiness  even  if  it 
should  not  be  precisely  in  the  same  way.  Weil,  here  we  are, 
almost  at  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom  ;  Tucker  and  you  at 

Sidmouth,  and  Trevenen  and  I  at  Fledborough We  are 

snowed  up  all  round,  and  shall  be  drowned  with  the  flood  when 
it  begins  to  thaw ;  and  as  for  cold,  at  nine  a.m.  on  Saturday 
the  thermometer  stood  at  o.  Alas  I  for  my  fingers.  Good 
night  "  to  both  on  ye,"  as  the  poor  crazy  man  used  to  say  in 

Oxford I  saw  Coleridge  when  I  passed  through  town 

on  the  aand,  and  also  his  little  girl,  one  of  the  nicest  little 
children  I  ever  saw.  It  would  have  formed  a  strange  contrast 
with  past  times,  to  have  seen  us  standing  together  in  his 
drawing-room,  he  nursing  the  baby  in  his  arms,  and  dangling  it 
very  skilfully,  and  the  little  animal  in  high  spirits  playing  with 
my  hair  and  clawing  me,  and  laughing  very  amusinf^y. 

I  found  them  all  very  well,  and  quite  alone ;  and  since  thai 
time  I  have  not  stirred  beyond  these  parishes,  and  except  on 
Sundays  have  hardly  gone  further  than  the  garden  and  the 
great  meadows  on  the  Trent  banks.  These  vast  meadows  were 
flooded  and  frozen  before  the  snow  came,  and  being  now 
covered  with  snow,  afford  a  very  exact  picture  of  those  snowy 
T^ons  which  Thalaba  passed  over  on  his  way  to  consult  the 
great  Simorg  at  Kaf.  I  never  before  saw  so  uninterrupted  and 
level  a  space  covered  with  snow,  and  the  effect  of  it,  when  the 
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san  is  playing  over  it,  is  something  reinarkably  beautifiiL  llie 
river,  too,  as  I  saw  it  in  the  intense  frost  of  Saturday  morning, 
was  uncommonly  striking.  It  had  subsided  to  its  natural  bed 
before  the  snow  came ;  but  the  frost  had  set  in  so  rapidly,  that 
the  water  had  been  arrested  in  the  willows  and  thick  bushes 
that  overhang  the  stream,  and  was  forming  on  them  icicles,  and 
as  it  were  fruits  of  crystal  irmumerable  on  every  spray,  while 
the  snow  formed  besides  a  wintry  foliage  exactly  in  character 
with  such  wintry  fruit  The  river  itself  rolled  dark  and  black 
between  these  glittering  banks,  fiiU  of  floating  masses  of  ice, 
which  from  time  to  time  dashed  against  each  other,  and  as 
you  looked  up  it  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  it  smoked  like  a 
fumace.  So  much  for  description  I  Well,  now,  I  will  tell  you 
a  marveL     I  wanted  to  bring  down  some  presents  for  each  of 

the  sisters  here ;  and  for  M 1  brought  no  other  than  Geo^ 

Herbert's  Divine  Songs,  which  I  really  bought  out  of  my  own 
head,  which  "  I  like  very  much,"  which  I  endeavour  to  interpret 
— no  easy  matter  in  the  hard  parts — and  which  I  mean  to  get 
for  myself  Now  do  you  not  think  I  shall  become  quite  a 
right-thinking  sort  of  person  in  good  time  ?  You  need  not 
despair  of  hearing  that  I  am  a  violent  admirer  of  Mr.  Addison 
and  Mr,  Pope,  and  have  given  up  "  the  Lord  Protector." 

1  owe  Tucker  many  thanks  for  his  letter  altogether, 

and  congratulate  him  on  the  Watci-Eaton  altar-piece,  as  I 
condole  with  bim  on  his  abandonment  of  his  ancient  walks. 
He  ought  to  bind  himself  by  vow  to  visit  once  a  term  each  of 
our  old  haunts,  in  moumAil  pilgrimage ;  and  as  the  spring 
comes  on,  if  the  combined  influence  of  wood-anemones,  and 
souvenirs,  and  nightingales,  does  not  draw  him  to  Bagley  Wood, 
I  think  the  case  must  be  desperate.  I  know  I  shall  myself  cry 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  next  half  year,  "O  ubi  Campi." 


VII.      TO  RKV.   OCORGK  OORNISH. 

Lalehun,  February  13,  ttio. 

You  must  know  that  you  are  one  of  three  persons 

in  the  world  to  whom  I  hold  it  wrong  to  write  short  letters ; 
that  is  to  say,  you  are  one  of  three  on  whom  I  can  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  bestow  all  my  tediousness ;  and  therefore  though 
February  xyA  stands  at  the  top  of  the  page,  I  do  not  expect 
that  this  sheet  will  be  finished  for  some  time  to  come.     The 
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first  thing  I  must  say  is  to  congratulate  you  on  Charles's 
appointment.  If  this  letter  reaches  you  amid  the  pain  of 
pitting,  congratulation  will  indeed  seem  a  strange  word ;  yet  it 
is,  I  think,  a  matter  of  real  joy  after  all ;  it  is  just  what  Charies 
seems  best  titled  for;  his  principles  and  character  you  may 
fully  depend  on,  and  India  is  of  all  fields  of  honourable 
ambition  that  this  world  offers,  to  my  mind  the  fairest  You 
know  I  always  had  a  sort  of  hankering  after  it  myself,  and  but 
that  I  prefer  teaching  Greek  to  learning  Hindustanee,  and  fear 
there  is  no  immediate  hope  of  the  conquest  of  China,  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  the  Ganges  well.  To  your  family 
India  must  seem  natural  ground;  and  for  the  separation, 
painful  as  it  must  be,  yet  do  we  not  all  in  reality  part  almost  as 
decisively  with  our  Mends  when  we  once  settle  in  life,  even 
though  the  ocean  should  not  divide  us?  How  little  inter- 
course may  I  dare  to  anticipate  in  after  days  with  those  who 
for  so  many  years  have  been  almost  my  constant  companions ; 
and  how  little  have  I  seen  for  several  years  past  of  my  own 
brother  I  But  this  is  prosing.  If  Charles  be  still  with  you, 
give  him  my  kindest  remembrances,  with  every  wish  for  his 
future  happiness ;  it  already  seems  a  dream  to  look  back  on 
[he  time  when  he  used  to  come  to  my  rooms  to  read  Hero- 
dotus. Tell  him  I  retain  some  of  his  scribbling  on  the  pages 
of  my  Hederic's  Lexicon,  which  may  many  a  time  remind  me 
of  him,  when  he  is  skirmishing  perhaps  with  Mahrattas  or 
Chinese,  and  I  am  still  going  over  the  old  ground  of  Wopfijc 
i{n-iiA<C»  flW.  You  talk  to  me  of  "  cutting  blocks  with  a  razor ;" 
indeed,  it  does  me  no  good  to  lead  my  mind  to  such  notions ; 
for  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  am  quite  inclined  enough  of  myself 
to  feel  above  my  work,  which  is  very  wrong  and  very  foolish. 
I  believe  I  am  usefully  employed,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  em- 
ployed more  safely  for  myself  than  if  I  had  more  time  for 
higher  studies  ;  it  does  my  mind  a  marvellous  deal  of  good,  or 
ought  to  do,  to  be  kept  upon  bread  and  water.  But  be  this  as 
it  may,  and  be  the  price  that  I  am  paying  much  or  little,  I 
cannot  forget  for  what  I  am  paying  it  (After  speaking  of  his 
future  prospects.)  Here,  indeed,  I  sympathise  with  you  in 
the  fear  that  this  earthly  happiness  may  interest  me  too  deeply. 
The  hold  which  a  man's  affections  have  on  him  is  the  more 
dangerous  because  the  less  suspected ;  and  one  may  become 
an  idolater  almost  before  one  feels  the  least  sense  of  danger. 
Then  comes  the  fear  of  losing  the  treasure,  which  one  may 
love  too  fondly;  and  that  fear  is  indeed  terrible.    The  thought 
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of  the  instability  of  one's  happiness  comes  in  well  to  interrupt 
its  full  indulgence ;  and  if  often  entertained  must  make  a  man 
either  an  Epicurean  or  a  Christian  in  good  earnest.  Thank 
eleven  o'clock  for  stopping  my  prosing  I    Good  night  and  God 


TIIL      TO  THE  SAME. 
(On  the  deUh  of  hi*  tirolber  MolUiew.) 


It  is  really  quite  an  alarming  time  since  1  wrote  to  you  in 
February ;  for  I  cannot  count  as  anything  the  two  brief  letters 
that  pa^ed  between  us  at  the  time  of  my  marriage.  I  had  In- 
tended, however,  to  have  written  to  you  a  good  long  one,  bo  soon 

as  the  holidays  came  ;  but  hearing  from ,  a  few  days  ago, 

that  you  had  been  expressing  a  wi^  to  heai  from  me,  I  thought 
I  would  try  to  anticipate  my  intention,  and  despatch  an  epistle 
to  you  forthwith.  It  has  been  an  eventful  period  for  me  in 
many  ways,  since  Februaiy  last,— more  so,  both  for  good  and 
for  evil,  than  I  ever  remember  before.  The  loss  which  wc  all 
sustained  in  May,  was  the  first  great  affliction'  that  ever  befell 
me  \  and  it  has  been  indeed  a  heavy  one.  At  &rst  it  came  so 
suddenly  that  I  could  not  feel  it  so  keenly ;  and  I  had  other 
thoughts  besides  upon  me,  which  would  not  then  allow  me  to 
dwell  so  much  upon  it.  But  time  has  rather  made  the  loss 
more  painful  than  less  so ;  and  now  that  I  am  married,  and 
living  here  calmly  and  quietly,  I  often  think  how  he  would 
have  enjoyed  to  have  come  to  Laleham ;  and  all  the  circum- 
staDces  of  his  death  occur  to  me  like  a  frightful  dream.  It  is 
very  extraordinary  how  often  I  dream  that  he  is  alive,  and 
always  with  the  consciousness  that  he  is  alive,  after  having 
been  supposed  dead ;  and  this  sometimes  has  gone  so  far,  that 
I  have  in  my  dream  questioned  the  reality  of  his  being  alive, 
and  doubted  whether  it  were  not  a  dream,  and  have  been  con- 
vinced that  it  was  not,  so  strongly,  that  I  could  hardly  shake 
off  the  impression  on  waking.  I  have,  since  that,  lost  another 
relation,  my  uncle  Delaiidd,  who  died  quite  suddenly  at 
Hastings,  in  September ;  his  death  fell  less  severely  on  my 
mother  and  aunt,  Crom  following  so  near  upon  a  loss  still  more 
distressing  to  them ;  but  there  was  in  both  the  same  circum- 
stance, which  for  the  time  made  the  shock  tenfold  greater,  that 
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my  mother  was  expecting  to  see  both  my  brother  and  my 
uncle  within  a  few  days  at  Laleham,  when  she  heard  of  their 
respective  deaths.  I  attended  my  uncle's  funeral  at  Kensing- 
ton, and  never  did  I  see  greater  affliction  than  that  of  his 
children,  who  were  all  present.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  dwell 
only  OD  the  painful  events  that  have  befallen  us,  when  I  have 
so  much  of  a  different  kind  to  be  thankful  for.  My  mother  is 
settled,  with  my  aunt,  and  Susannah,  in  a  more  comfortable 
situation  than  they  have  ever  been  in  since  we  left  the  Isle  of 
Wi^t  My  mother  has  got  a  very  good  garden,  which  is  an 
amusement  to  her  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  as  it  enables  her 
to  send  little  presents,  &:c,  to  her  children ;  and  Susannah's 
crib  lying  in  a  room  opening  to  the  garden,  she  too  can  enjt^ 
it ;  and  she  has  been  buying  some  flowering  shrubs  this 
autumn,  and  planting  them  where  they  will  show  themselves 
to  her  to  the  best  advantage.  My  aunt  is  better,  I  think,  than 
she  commonly  is ;  and  she  too  enjoys  her  new  dwelling,  and 
amuses  herself  in  showing  Martha  pictures  and  telling  her 
stories  just  as  she  used  to  do  to  me.  Going  on  from  my 
mother's  house  to  Buckland's,  you  will  find  Frances  with  two 
children  more  than  you  are  acquainted  with.  .  .  .  From  about 
a  quarter  before  nine  tilt  ten  o'clock  every  evening,  I  am  at 
liberty,  and  enjoy  my  wife's  company  fully ;  during  this  time  I 
read  out  to  her  (I  am  now  reading  to  her  Herodotus,  trans- 
lating it  as  I  go  on),  or  write  my  Sermons,  when  it  is  my  fort- 
night to  preach ;  or  write  letters,  as  I  am  doing  at  this  moment 
And  though  the  space  of  time  that  I  can  thus  enjoy  be  but 
short,  yet  perhaps  I  relish  it  more  keenly  even  on  this  very 
account ;  and  when  I  am  engaged,  I  ought  to  think  how  very 
many  situations  in  life  might  have  separated  me  from  my  wife's 
society,  not  for  hours  only,  but  for  months,  or  even  years ; 
whereas  now  I  have  not  slept  from  home  once  since  I  have 
been  married ;  nor  am  I  likely  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  yeax 
to  do  so.  The  garden  is  a  constant  source  of  amusement  to 
us  both ;  there  are  always  some  little  alterations  to  be  made, 
some  few  spots  where  an  additional  shrub  or  two  would  be 
ornamental,  something  coming  into  blossom,  or  some  crop  for 
the  more  vulgar  use  of  the  table  coming  into  season ;  so  that  I 
can  always  delight  to  go  round  and  see  how  things  are  going 
on.  Our  snowdrops  are  now  just  thrusting  their  heads  out  of 
the  ground,  and  I  to-day  gathered  a  pink  primrose.  Trevenen 
comes  over  generally  about  twice  a  week  to  see  us,  and  often 
stays  to  dine  with  us ;  Whately  and  Blackstone  have  also  at 
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differmt  timet  paid  us  visits,  and  Mary  was  veiy  much  pleased 
with  them  both.  .  .  .  We  set  off  for  Fledborough  so  soon  as 
the  holidays  b^in,  which  will  be  next  Wednesday  week,  and 
think  of  staying  there  almost  to  the  end  of  them ;  only  allowing 
time  for  a  visit  to  dear  old  Oxford,  when  I  will  try  hard  to  get 
Mary  to  Bagley  Wood,  and  show  her  the  tree  where  you  and 
Tucker  and  I  were  once  perched  all  ti^ther.  ...  I  am  now 
far  better  off  than  I  formerly  was  in  point  of  lectures ;  for  I 
have  one  in  Thucydides,  and  another  in  Aristotle's  Ethics  \  if 
you  dive  in  the  former  of  these,  aa  I  suppose  you  do,  it  will  be 
worth  your  while  to  get  Foppo's  "  Ol^rvationes  Cridae  in 
Thucydidem,"  a  small  pamphlet  published  at  Leipzig,  in  1815, 
and  by  far  the  best  thing — indeed  one  may  say  the  only  good 
one — that  has  ever  yet  been  written  on  the  subject  I  have 
been  very  highly  delighted  with  it,  and  so  I  think  would  any 
one  be,  who  ba5  as  much  interest  in  Thucydidcs  as  we  have, 
who  have  been  acquainted  with  him  so  long.  Another  point 
concerning  my  trade  has  puzzled  me  a  good  deal.  It  has  been 
my  wish  to  avoid  giving  my  pupils  any  Greek  to  do  on  a 
Simday,  so  that  we  do  Greek  Testament  on  other  days ;  but 
on  the  Sunday  always  do  some  English  book ;  and  they  read 
so  much,  and  then  I  ask  them  questions  in  it  But  I  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  make  them  read  a  mere  Enj[lish  book 
with  sufficient  attention  to  be  able  to  answer  questions  out  of 
it ;  or  if  they  do  cram  themselves  for  the  time,  they  are  sure 
to  forget  it  directly  after.  I  have  been  thinking,  therefore,  of 
nijilfing  them  take  notes  of  the  sermon,  after  our  Oriel  fashion, 
but  this  does  not  quite  satisfy  me ;  and  as  you  are  a  man  of 
experience,  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  plan  is,  and 
whether  you  have  found  the  same  difficulty  which  I  complain 
of.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  hear  about  you  all,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  tidings  of  you,  and  especially  to  know  how 
Charles  is  going  on,  if  you  have  yet  heard  from  him ;  and 
also  how  Hubert  is  faxing,  to  whom  I  b^  you  will  give  my 
love.  It  is  idle  to  lay  schemes  for  a  time  six  months  distant, 
— but  I  do  hope  to  see  you  in  Devonshire  in  the  summer,  if 
you  are  at  home,  as  we  have  something  of  a  plan  for  going  into 
Cornwall  to  see  my  innumerable  relations  there.  I  heard  from 
Tucker  about  a  week  since — perhaps  his  last  letter  from  Ox- 
ford ;  it  quite  disturbs  me  to  think  of  it  And  so  he  will  set 
up  at  Mailing  after  all,  and  by-and-by  perhaps  we  shall  see  the 
problem  solved,  whether  he  has  lost  his  heart  or  na  I  caimot 
make  out  when  we  are  aB  to  see  one  another,  if  we  all  take 
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pupils,  and  all  leave  home  in  the  vacations.  I  think  we  must 
lix  some  inn  on  some  great  road,  as  the  place  where  we  may 
meet  en  passant  once  a  year.  How  goes  on  poetry?  With 
me  it  is  gone,  I  suppose  for  ever,  and  prose  too,  as  ^  as 
writing  is  concerned ;  for  I  do  nothing  now  in  that  way,  save 
sermons  and  letters.  But  this  matters  little.  Have  you  seen 
or  heard  of  Cramer's  book  about  Hannibal's  passage  of  the 
Alps?  It  is,  I  think,  exceedingly  good,  and  I  rejoice  for  the 
little  Club's  sake.*  I  have  been  this  day  to  Egham,  to  sign  my 
name  to  a  loyal  address  to  the  king  from  the  gentlemen  and 
householders  of  this  neighbourhood,  eitprcssing  our  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  the  constituted  authorities.  I 
hope  this  would  please  Dysoa  I  must  now  leave  off  scribbling. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Cornish :  Mary  begs  to  join  me  in  all  kind 
wishes  and  regards  to  you  and  yours  ;  and  so  would  all  at  the 
other  two  houses,  if  they  were  at  hand 


IX.      TO  J.   T.    COLERIDGE,    ESQ. 
[Id  uiiwer  to  crilicinns  oa  a  review  of  Poppo'*  Obsemtiona  Critiae.) 
Lalefaaro  Gardoi,  April  15,  iBai. 

Mow  for  your  remarks  on  my  Foppo.  All  clumsi- 
ness in  the  sentences,  and  want  of  connexion  between  the 
parts,  I  will  do  my  best  to  amend ;  and  the  censure  on  verbal 
criticism  I  will  either  soften  or  scratch  out  entirely,  for  J.  Keble 
objected  to  the  same  part.  The  translations  also  I  will  try  to 
improve,  and  indeed  I  am  aware  of  their  baldness.  The 
additions  which  you  propose  I  can  make  readily :  but  as  to  the 
general  plainness  of  the  style,  I  do  not  think  I  clearly  see  the 
fault  which  you  allude  to,  and  to  say  the  truth,  the  plainness, 
i.e.  the  absence  of  ornament  and  long  words,  is  the  result  of 
deliberate  intention.  At  any  rate,  in  my  own  case,  I  am  sure 
an  attempt  at  ornament  would  make  my  style  so  absurd  that 
you  would  yourself  laugh  at  it  I  could  not  do  it  naturally, 
for  I  have  now  so  habituated  myself  to  that  unambitious  and 
plain  way  of  writing,  and  absence  of  Latin  words  as  much  as 
possible,  that  I  could  not  write  otherwise  without  manifest 
affectation.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  justify  awkwardnesses 
and  clumsy  sentences,  of  which  I  am  afraid  my  writings  are  too 
fiill,  and  all  of  which  I  will  do  my  best  to  alter  wherever  you 
have  marked  them  ;  but  anything  like  puff,  or  verbal  ornament, 

*  TUi  wu  a  dub  at  Oiloid.  to  which  be  baloDged,  with  Cnuner,  etc. 
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I  cannot  bring  myself  to.  Richness  of  style  I  admire  heartily, 
but  this  I  cannot  attain  to  for  lack  of  power.  All  I  could  do 
would  be  to  produce  a  bad  imitation  of  it,  which  seems  to  me 
vei7  ridiculoas.  For  the  same  reason  I  know  not  how  to  make 
the  review  more  striking  ;  I  cannot  make  it  so  by  its  own  real 
weight  and  eloquence,  and  therefore  I  think  I  should  only 
make  it  offensive  by  trying  to  make  it  fine  Do  consider  what 
yoo  recommend  is  dirXfii  fymrov,  but  I  must  do  what  is  Spuma 
i/ioL  Vou  know  you  always  told  roe  I  should  never  be  a  poet, 
and  in  like  manner  I  never  could  be  really  eloquent,  for  I  have 
not  the  imagination  or  fulness  of  mind  needful  to  make  me  so. 


X.      TO  REV.   JOHN  TUCKER. 

Laltham,  October  Ji.  iBaa. 

I  have  not  much  to  say  in  the  way  of  news ;  so  I 

will  notice  that  part  of  your  letter  which  speaks  of  my  not 
employing  myself  on  something  theological  You  must  re- 
member that  what  I  am  doing  in  Greek  and  Romaji  History  is 
only  my  amusement  during  the  single  hour  of  the  day  that  I 
can  employ  on  any  occupation  of  my  own,  namely,  between 
nine  and  ten  in  the  evening.  With  such  limited  time,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  attempt  any  work  which  required  much  labour, 
and  which  could  not  be  promoted  by  my  common  occupations 
with  my  pupils.  The  Grecian  History  is  just  one  of  the  things 
I  can  do  most  easily  j  my  knowledge  of  it  beforehand  is  pretty 
liili,  and  my  lectures  are  continually  keeping  the  subject  before 
my  mind  ;  so  that  to  write  about  it  is  really  my  recreation  ;  and 
the  Roman  History  is  the  same  to  me,  though  ma  less  degree. 
I  could  not  name  any  other  subject  equally  familiar,  or  which, 
in  my  present  circumstances,  would  be  practicable,  and  certainly 
if  I  can  complete  plain  and  popular  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  of  a  moderate  size,  cleared  of  nonsense  and  unchristian 
principles,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be  amusing  myself  ill ;  for  as 
I  now  am,  I  could  not  do  anything  besides  my  proper  work 
that  was  not  an  amusement.  For  the  last  fortnight,  during  which 
I  have  had  two  sermons  to  write,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  a 
word  of  my  History;  and  it  wiU  be  the  same  this  week.  If  I 
write  some  letters  which  I  wish  to  write :  so  that  you  see  I  am 
in  DO  condition  to  undertake  anything  of  real  labour.  Be 
assured  there  is  nothing  I  would  so  gladly  do  as  set  about  a 
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complete  Ecdeaastical  History ;  and  I  love  to  fancy  myself  so 
engaged  at  some  future  time,  if  I  live ;  but  to  begin  such  a 
thing  now  would  be  utterly  desperate.  The  want  of  books 
alone,  and  my  inability  to  consult  Ubraries,  would  be  a  sufficient 
hindrance.  I  have  read  a  new  book  lately,  which  is  rather  an 
event  for  me,  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. You  know  it  of  course,  and  I  doubt  not  like  it  as 
much  as  I  do,  which  is  very  much  indeed.  It  is  a  very 
wonderful  and  a  very  beautiful  thing  to  see  the  efforts  made  on 
so  large  a  scale,  and  with  motives  so  pure,  to  diffuse  all  good 
both  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and  I  suppose  that  the  world  is 
gradually  dividing  more  and  more  into  two  divided  parties  of 
good  and  evil ;  the  lukewarm  and  the  formal  Christians  are,  I 
-  imagine,  daily  becoming  less  numerous.  I  am  puzzled  beyond 
measure  what  to  think  about  Ireland.  What  good  caJi  be  done 
permanently  with  a  people  who  literally  do  make  man's  life  as 
cheap  as  beasts';  and  who  are  content  to  multiply  in  idleness 
and  m  such  beggary  that  the  first  failure  of  a  crop  brings  them 
to  starvation  ?  I  would  venture  to  say  that  luxury  never  did 
half  so  much  harm  as  the  total  indifference  to  comfort  is  doing 
in  Ireland,  by  leading  to  a  propagation  of  the  human  species 
in  a  state  of  brutality.  I  dioi^d  think  that  no  country  in  the 
world  needs  missionaries  so  much,  and  in  none  would  their 
success  be  so  desperate. 


XI.      TO  ;.    T.   COLEIIIDCE,    ESQ. 

Lalebun,  Mudi  3,  iBas. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  ever  seen  John 

Keble's  Hymns.  He  has  written  a  great  number  for  most  of 
the  hoUdays  and  several  of  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  and  I 
believe  intends  to  complete  the  scries.  I  live  in  hopes  that  he 
will  be  induced  to  publish  them ;  and  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that 
nothing  equal  to  Uiem  exists  in  our  language ;  the  wonderful 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  the  purity  of  heart,  and  the  richness 
of  poetiy  which  they  exhibit,  I  never  saw  paralleled.  If  they 
are  not  published,  it  will  be  a  great  neglect  of  doing  good.  I 
wish  you  could  see  them  ;  the  contemplation  of  them  would  be 
a  delightfiil  employment  for  youi  walks  between  Hadlow  Street 

and  the  Temple Have  you  heard  anting  more 

about  's  Roman  History  ?    I  am  really  anxious  to  know 

what  sort  of  a  man  he  is,  and  whether  he  will  write  like  « 
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Chrutiar  or  no ;  if  he  will,  I  have  not  a  wish  to  interfere  with 
him  ;  if  not,  1  would  labour  veiy  hard  indeed  to  anticipate  him, 
and  prevent  an  additional  disgrace  from  being  heaped  upon  the 
hittotical  part  of  our  literature. 


XIL      TO  RXV.   JOHN  TUCKER. 

Lokhaiii,  Pdiriuiy  as,  <S>4. 

Mf  pupils  all  come  up  into  the  drawing-room  a 

little  before  tea,  and  stay  for  some  time,  some  reading,  others 
talking,  playing  chess  or  backgammon,  looking  at  pictures,  &c 
—a  great  improvement  if  it  lasts;  and  if  this  fair  beginning 
continues,  1  care  not  a  straw  for  the  labour  of  the  half  year,  for 
it  is  not  labour  but  vexation  which  hurts  a  man,  and  I  find 
my  comfort  depends  more  and  more  on  their  good  and  bad 
conducL  They  are  an  awful  charge,  but  still  to  me  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  one  which  I  could  cheerfully  pursue  till 
my  health  or  faculties  fail  me.  Moreover  I  have  now  taken  up~  I 
the  care  of  the  workhouse:,  i.e.  as  far  as  going  there  once  a  week 
10  read  prayers  and  give  a  sort  of  lecture  upon  some  part  of  the 
Bible.  I  wanted  to  see  more  of  the  poor  people,  and  I  found 
that  unless  I  devoted  a  regular  time  to  it,  I  should  never  do  it, 
for  the  hunger  for  exercise  on  the  part  of  myself  and  my  horseS; 
used  to  send  me  out  riding  as  soon  as  my  work  was  done  j 
whereas  now  1  give  up  Thursday  to  the  village,  and  it  will  be 
my  own  fault  if  it  does  not  do  me  more  good  than  the  exercise 
would.  You  have  heard  I  suppose  of  Trevenen's  tour  with  me  '' 
to  Scotland.  Independent  of  the  bodily  good  which  it  did 
me,  and  which  1  r^ly  wanted,  I  have  derived  from  it  the 
benefit  of  getting  rid  of  some  prejudices,  for  I  find  myself  often 
thinking  of  Edinburgh  quite  affectionately,  so  great  was  the 
kindness  which  we  met  with  there,  and  so  pleasant  and  friendly 
were  most  of  the  people  with  whom  we  became  acquainted, 
As  to  the  scenery  it  far  surpassed  all  my  expectations  :  I  shall 
never  foiget  the  effect  of  the  setting  sun  on  the  whole  line  of 
the  Gr»npians,  covered  with  snow,  as  we  saw  them  from  the 
steamboat  on  the  Forth  between  Alloa  and  Stirling.  It  was  so 
detightful  also  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  the   English 

lakes  and  with  Wordsworth. I  could  lubricate  largely 

Jg  omm  seibiii,  but  |)aper  happily  runs  short  I  am  very  much 
delighted  with  the  aspect  of  the  Session  of  Parliament,  and  see 
with  bearty  gratitude  the  real  refonns  and  the  purer  spirit  of 
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fovernment  which  this  happy  rest  from  war  is  every  year  I  trust 
gradually  encouraging.  The  West  India  question  is  thorny  : 
'  but  I  suppose  the  government  may  entrench  upon  individual 
property  for  a  great  national  benefit,  giving  a  fair  compensation 
to  the  parties,  just  as  is  done  in  every  Canal  Bill  Nay,  I 
cannot  see  why  the  rights  of  the  planters  are  more  sacred  than 
those  of  the  old  despotic  kings  and  feudal  aristocracies  who 
were  made  to  part  with  many  good  things  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  ancestors  because  the  original  tenure  was 
founded  on  wrong :  and  so  is  all  slavery,  all  West  Indian 
slavery  at  least,  most  certainly. 


Xlll.      TO  W.   W.   HULL,    ESQ. 

Lalehoni,  Sepcembn  30,  16^4. 

I  am  now  working  at  German  in  good  earnest,  and 

have  got  a  master  who  comes  down  here  to  me  once  a  week. 
I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  Julius  Hare's  friend  Niebuhr,  and 
have  found  it  abundantly  overpay  the  labour  of  learning  a  new 
language,  to  say  nothing  of  some  other  very  valuable  German 
books  with  which  I  am  becoming  acquainted,  all  preparatory  to 
my  Roman  History.  I  am  going  to  set  to  work  at  the  "  Coke 
upon  Littleton  "  of  Roman  law — to  make  myself  acquainted,  if 
possible,  with  the  tenure  of  property  ;  and  I  think  I  shall  apply 
to  you  for  the  loan  of  some  of  your  books  touching  the  civil 
law,  and  especially  Justinian's  Institutes.  As  my  knowledge 
increases,  I  only  get  a  clearer  insight  into  my  ignorance  ;  and 
this  excites  me  to  do  my  best  to  remove  it  before  I  descend  to 

'the  Avemus  of  the  press.  But  I  am  twice  the  man  for  labour 
that  I  have  been  lately,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  because  the 

.  pupils,  I  thank  God,  are  going  on  well  \  I  have  at  this  moment 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  three  of  them  sitting  at  the  round  table 
in  the  drawing-room,  all  busily  engaged  about  their  themes ; 
and  the  general  good  effect  of  their  sitlii^  with  us  all  the  even- 
ing is  really  very  surprising. 


XIT.      TO  RKV.  JOHN  TUCKBK. 

I.iil«hani,  April  5.  illas. 

I  am  getting  pretty  well  to  understand  the  history 

of  the  Roman  kings,  and  to  be  ready  to  commence  writing. 
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One  of  my  most  useful  books  is  dear  old  Tolde's  [Aristotle's] 
Politics  ;  which  give  one  so  full  a  notion  of  the  state  of  society 
and  opinions  in  old  times,  that  by  their  aid  one  can  pick  out 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  Livy  with  great  success.  Mr. 
Penrose  has  lately  mentioned  a  work  by  a  Mr.  Cooper,  in  which 
he  applies  the  prophecies  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel  to 
Buonaparte. — Have  yon  read  the  work  yourself?  My  own 
notion  is,  that  people  try  to  make  out  from  prophecy  too  much 
of  a  detailed  history,  and  thus  I  have  never  seen  a  single  com- 
mentator who  has  not  perverted  the  truth  of  history  to  make  it 
(it  the  prophecy.  I  think  that,  with  the  exception  of  those 
prophecies  which  relate  to  our  Lord,  the  object  of  prophecy  ia 
rather  to  delineate  principles  and  states  of  opinion  which  shall 
come,  than  external  events.  I  grant  that  Daniel  seems  to 
fiimish  an  exception,  and  1  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Cooper  has 
done  his  work ;  but  in  general,  commentaries  or  expositions  of 
the  prophecies  give  me  a  painful  sense  of  unfairness  in  their 
authors,  in  straining  the  facts  to  agree  with  the  imagined  predic- 
tion of  them.  Have  you  seen  Cobbett's  "  History  of  the  ( 
Protestant  Reformation,"  which  he  is  publishing  monthly  in 
threepenny  numbers  ?  It  is  a  queer  compound  of  wickedness 
and  ignorance  with  strong  sense,  and  the  mention  of  divers 
truths  which  have  been  too  much  disguised  or  kept  in  the 
background,  but  which  ought  to  be  generally  known.  Its 
object  is  to  represent  the  Reformation  in  England  as  a  great 
national  evil,  accomplished  by  all  kinds  of  robbery  and  cnielty, 
and  tending  to  the  impoverishment  and  misery  of  the  poor,  and 
to  the  introduction  of  a  careless  clergy  and  a  spirit  of  ignorance 
and  covetousness  amongst  every  body.  It  made  me  groan, 
while  reading  it,  to  think  that  the  real  history  and  effects  of  the 
Reformation  are  so  little  known,  and  the  evils  of  the  worldly 
polity  of  Somerset's  and  Elizabeth's  government  so  little  ap- 
preciated. As  it  is,  Cobbetfs  book  can  do  nothing  but  harm, 
so  bad  is  its  spirit,  and  so  evident  its  unfairness. 


XV.      TO   REV.   OEOROE  CORNISH. 

Floreooe,  Juljr  15.  1B15. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  something  about  the  people — but 
how  is  it  possible,  travelling  at  the  rate  that  we  are  obliged  to 
do  ?    We  see,  of  course,  the  very  worst  specimens — innkeepsrs, 
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'  postilliona,  and  b^gars ;  and  one  is  thus  in  danger  of  getting 
an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  inhabitants  in  spite  of  one's 

•  judgment  A  matter  of  more  serious  thought,  and  on  which  I 
am  vainly  tiying  to  procure  infonnation,  is  the  condition  of  the 
lower  orders.  I  have  long  had  a  suspicion  that  Cobbett's 
complaints  of  the  degradation  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  in 
England  contained  much  truth,  though  uttered  by  him  in  the 
worst  possible  spirit.  It  is  certain  that  the  peasantry  here  are 
much  more  generally  proprietors  of  their  own  land  than  with 
us ;  and  I  should  believe  them  to  be  much  more  independent 
and  in  easier  circumstances.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  grand 
reason  why  so  many  of  the  attempts  at  revolution  have  failed  in 
these  countries.  A  revolution  would  benefit  the  lawyers,  the 
savants,  the  merchants,  bankers,  and  shopkeepers,  but  I  do  not 
see  what  the  labouring  classes  would  gain  by  it.  For  them  the 
work  has  been  done  already,  in  the  destruction  of  the  feudal 
tyranny  of  the  nobility  and  great  men ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
this  blessing  is  enough  to  compensate  the  evils  of  the  French 
Revolution ;  for  the  good  endures,  while  the  effects  of  the 
massacres  and  devastations  are  fast  passing  away.  It  is  my 
dehght  everywhere  to  see  the  feudal  castles  in  ruins,  never,  I 
trust,  to  he  rebuilt  or  reoccupied;  and  in  this  respect  the 
watchword  "  Guerre  aux  ch&teauz,  Paix  aux  Chaumitres,"  was 
prophetic  of  the  actual  result  of  the  French  Revolution.  I  am 
sure  that  we  have  too  much  of  the  oligarchical  spirit  in  England, 
both  in  church  and  state ;  and  I  think  that  those  one-eyed  men, 
the  political  economists,  encourage  this  by  their  language  about 
national  wealth,  &c.  loulefois,  there  is  much  good  in  Uie 
oligarchical  spirit  as  it  exisU  in  England. 


XVt.      TO  RKV.  J.  TUCKER. 

t  got  DO  books  of  any  consequence,  nor  did  I 

leani  anything  except  that  general  notion  of  the  climate, 
scenery,  and  maimers  of  the  country,  which  can  only  be  gained 
by  acbul  observation.  We  crossed  the  Tiber  a  little  beyond 
Perugia,  where  it  was  a  most  miserable  ditch  with  hardly  w&ter 
enoi^h  to  turn  a  mill ;  indeed,  most  of  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  Apennines  were  altogether  dried  up,  and  the  dry  snd 
thirsty  appearance  <£  everything  was  truly  orientaL       The 
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flowere  were  a  great  delight  to  me,  and  it  was  very  beautiful  to 
see  the  hedges  full  of  the  pomegranate  in  full  flower:  the  bright 
scarlet  blossoin  is  so  exceedingly  ornamental,  to  say  nothing  of 
one's  associations  with  the  fniit  What  we  call  the  Spanish 
broom  of  our  gardens  is  the  common  wild  broom  of  the 
Apennines,  but  I  do  not  think  it  so  beautiful  as  our  own.  The 
fig  trees  were  most  luxuriant,  but  not  more  so  than  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  I  got  tired  of  the  continual  occurrence  of  fruit 
trees,  chiefly  olives,  instead  of  large  forest  trees.  The  vale  of  ' 
Florence  looks  quite  poor  and  dull  in  comparison  of  our  rich 
valleys,  from  the  total  waul  of  timber  j  and  in  Florence  itself 
there  is  not  a  tree.  How  miserably  inferior  to  Oxford  is 
Florence  altogether,  both  within  and  as  seen  from  a  distance  ; 
in  short,  I  never  was  so  disappointed  in  any  place  in  my  life. 
My  favourite  towns  were  Genoa,  Milan,  and  Verona,  The 
situation  of  the  latter  just  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  almost 
encircled,  like  Duriiaro,  by  a  fiill  and  rapid  river,  the  Adige, 
was  very  delightful.  Tell  me  any  news  you  can  think  0^ 
remembering  that  two  months  in  the  summer  are  a  gap  in  my 
knowledge,  as  I  never  saw  a  single  newspaper  during  my 
absence.  Specially  send  me  a  full  account  of  yourself  and  your 
sisters,  and  the  trebles  if  you  know  aught  of  them.  How  pure 
and  beautiful  was  J.  Keble's  article  on  Sacred  Poetry  in  the 
Quarterly,  and  how  glad  I  am  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  write  it. 
It  seemed  to  me  to  sanctify  in  a  manner  the  wholeNumber.  Mine 
on  the  early  Roman  History  was  slightly  altered  by  Coleridge* 
here  and  there,  so  that  I  am  not  quite  responsible  for  all  of  it 

XVII.      TO   RBV.    O.   CORNISH. 

Ltttehun,  October  iB,  1835. 

I  have  also  seen  some  sermons,  preached  before 

the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  a  Mr.  Rose,t  directed  against 
the  German  theologians,  in  the  advertisement  to  which  he 
Attacks  my  article  in  die  Quarterly   with  great  vehemence. 

He  is  apparently  a  good  man,  and  his  book  is  likely, 

I  think,  to  do  good ;  but  it  does  grieve  me  to  find  persons  of 
his  stamp  quarrelling  with  their  friends  when  there  are  more 
tlian  enough  of  enemies  in  the  world  for  every  Christian  to 
strive  :^inst  I  met  five  Englishmen  at  the  public  table  at 
our  inn  at  Milan,  who  gave  me  great  matter  for  cogitation. 
•  Mr.  Juslioe  Coieridge  was  at  thai  lime  edhor  of  the  QuarMriy, 
t  Hugh  J  ama  Row. 
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Ooe  was  ft  dergyman,  and  just  returned  bosa  Egypt ;  the  rest 
were  young  men,  i.e.  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  and  ap- 
parently of  no  profession.  I  may  safely  say,  that  since  I  was 
an  undergraduate,  1  never  heard  any  conversation  so  profli- 
gate as  that  which  they  all  indulged  in,  the  clergyman  parti- 
cularly; indeed,  it  was  not  merely  gross,  but  avowed  prin- 
ciples of  wickedness,  such  as  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 

'  heard  in  Oxford.  But  what  struck  me  most  was,  that  with 
this  sensuality  there  was  united  some  intellectual  activity, — 
they  were  not  ignorant,  but  seemed  bent  on  gaining  a  great 
variety  of  solid  information  from  their  travels.  Now  this 
union  of  vice  and  intellectual  power  and  knowledge  seems  to 
me  rather  a  sign  of  the  age ;  and  if  it  goes  on,  it  threatens  to 
produce  one  of  the  most  fearful  forms  of  Antichrist  which  has 
yet  appeared.     I  am  sure  that  the  great  prevalence  of  travelling 

'  fosters  this  spirit,  not  that  men  learn  mischief  from  the  French 
or  Italians,  but  because  they  are  removed  from  the  check  of 
public  opinion,  and  are,  in  fact,  self-constituted  outlaws,  neither 
belonging  to  the  society  which  they  have  left,  nor  taking  a 
place  in  that  of  the  countries  where  they  are  travelling.  yfhiX 
I  saw  also  of  the  Pope's  religion  in  his  own  territories  excited 
my  attention  a  good  deal.  Monkery  seems  flourishing  there  in 
great  fArce,  and  the  abominations  of  their  systematic  falsehoods 
seem  as  gross  as  ever.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  Catholics 
seemed  to  me  to  be  Christians,  and  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  so.  In  Italy  they  seem  to  me  to  have  no  more  title  to 
the  name  than  if  the  statues  of  Venus  and  Juno  occupied  the 
place  of  those  of  the  Virgin.  It  is  just  the  old  Heathenism, 
and,  as  I  should  think,  with  a  worse  system  of  deceit 


XVIII.      TO   REV.   J.  TUCKER. 

Lateliam.  iSA 

It  delighted  me  to  hear speak  decidedly  of 

the  great  need  of  reform  in  the  Church,  and  from  what  I  have 
heard  in  other  quarters,  I  am  in  hopes  that  these  sentiments 
are  gaining  ground.  But  the  difficulty  will  always  be  practi- 
cally, who  is  to  reform  it?  For  the  clergy  have  a  horrur  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Parliament  and  the  country  will 
never  trust  the  matter  to  the  clei^.  If  we  had  our  General 
Assembly,  there  might  be  some  chance ;  but  as  it  is,  I  know 
no  more  hopeless  prospect,  and  ev^  year  I  live,  this  is  to  me 
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more  painful.  If  half  the  energy  and  resources  which  have 
been  turned  to  Bible  societies  and  missions,  had  steadily  been 
applied  to  the  refortn  of  our  own  institutions,  aud  the  enforcing 
the  principles  of  the  Gospel  among  ourselves,  1  cannot  but 
think  that  we  should  have  been  fulfilling  a  higher  duty,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  God  might  have  produced  more  satisfactory  ■. 
fruit.  "  These  things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have 
left  the  other  undone,"*  Of  the  German  divines,  if  Mr,  Rose  I 
is  to  be  trtisted,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  :  they  exemplify 
the  evils  of  knowledge  without  a  Christian  watchfulness  over 
the  heart  and  practice  ;  but  I  greatly  fear  that  there  are  some 
here  who  would  abuse  this  example  to  the  discouragement  of 
impartial  investigation  and  independent  thought ;  as  if  ignor- 
ance and  blind  following  the  opinions  of  others  were  the  habits 
that  best  become  Christians,  "He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth 
all  things," — if  cleared  from  fanaticism  and  presumption,  and 
talcea  in  connexion  with  "  But  yet  I  show  unto  you  a  more 
excellent  way," — is  at  once,  I  think,  our  privilege  and  our  duty. 


XIX.      TO   RSV.   JOHN   TUCKER. 

Laleham,  March  4,  iSa;. 
I  meant  to  have  written  almost  immediately  upon  my 
letum  home  from  Kent;  for  delightful  as  is  the  recollection 
of  my  short  visit  to  you  on  every  other  ground,  I  was,  and 
have  been  ever  sbce,  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  some  part  of 
our  conversation,  i.e.  by  observing  the  impression  produced 
on  your  mind  by  some  of  the  opinions  which  I  expressed.  It 
is  to  me  personally  a  very  great  pain  that  I  should  have  ex- 
cited feelings  of  disapprobation  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whom  I 
so  entirely  approve  and  love,  and  yet  that  I  cannot  feel  the 
disapprobation  to  be  deserved,  and  therefore  cannot  remove 
the  cause  of  it.  And  on  more  general  grounds  it  makes  me 
fear,  that  those  engaged  in  the  same  great  cause  will  never 
heartily  sink  their  little  differences  of  opinion,  when  I  find 
that  you,  who  have  known  me  so  long,  cannot  hear  them 
without  thinking  them  not  merely  enoneous,  but  morally 
wrong,  and  su<i,  therefore,  as  give  you  pain  when  uttered. 


t  Mr.  RoM'i  book  w. 
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I  am  not  in  the  least  goin^  to  renew  the  argument;  it  is  very 
Ukely  that  I  was  wrong  in  it ;  and  I  am  sure  it  would  not 
annoy  me  that  you  should  think  me  so,  just  as  I  may  think 
you  wrong  in  any  point,  or  as  I  think  J.  Keble  wrong  in  half 

an  hundred,  yet  without  being  grieved  that  he  should  hold 
them,  that  is,  grieved  as  at  a  fault  You  may  say  that  a  great 
many  erroneous  opinions  imply  no  moral  fault  at  all,  but  that 
mine  did,  namely,  the  fault  of  an  unsubmissive  understanding. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that,  of  all  faults,  this  is  the  most  didicutt 
to  define  or  to  discern :  for  who  shall  say  where  the  under- 
standing ought  to  submit  itself,  unless  where  it  is  inclined  to 
advocate  anything  immoral  ?  We  know  tliat  what  in  one  age 
has  been  called  the  spirit  of  rebellious  reason,  has  in  another 
been  allowed  by  all  good  men  to  have  been  nothing  but  a 
sound  judgment  exempt  from  superstition.  We  know  that  the 
.  Catholics  look  with  as  great  horror  on  the  consequences  of 
denying  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  as  you  can  do  on  those 
of  denying  the  entire  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  thai, 
to  come  nearer  to  the  point,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
in  points  of  physical  science  was  once  insisted  on  as  stoutly  as 
it  is  now  maintained  with  regard  to  matter  of  history.  Now  it 
may  be  correct  to  deny  their  inspiration  in  one  and  not  in  the 
other;  but  I  think  it  is  hard  to  ascribe  the  one  opinion  to 
anything  morally  faulty  more  than  the  other.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  myself  so  good  a  man  by  many  degrees  as  you  are, 
I  am  not  so  advanced  a  Ciiristian.  But  I  am  sure  that  my 
love  for  the  Gospel  is  as  sincere,  and  my  desire  to  bring  every 
thought  into  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  one  which  I  think  I 
do  not  deceive  myself  in  believing  that  I  honestly  feel  It  is 
very  painful,  therefore,  to  be  suspected  of  paying  them  only  a 
divided  homage,  or  to  be  deficient  in  reference  lo  Him  whom 
every  year  that  I  live  my  whole  soul  and  spirit  own  with  a 
more  entire  certainty  and  love.  Let  me  again  say,  that  I  am 
neither  defending  the  truth  of  the  particular  opinions  which  I 
expressed  to  you,  nor  yet  disavowing  them.  I  only  think 
that  it  is  a  pity  that  they  should  shock  you;  as  I  think  we 
ought  to  know  one  another's  principles  well  enough  by  this 
time,  not  certainly  to  make  us  acquiesce  in  all  each  other's 
opinions,  but  to  be  satisfied  that  they  may  be  entertained 
innocently,  and  that,  therefore,  we  may  differ  from  each  other 
without  p^n.  But  enough  of  this  j  only  it  has  annoyed  me  a 
great  deal,  and  has  made  me  doubt  where  I  can  &nd  a  persoa 
to  whom  I  may  speak  freely  if  I  cannot  do  so  even  to  you. 
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LEITERS  RELATING  TO  THE  ELECTION  AT 
RUGBY. 


XX.      TO  KCV.    K.    HAWKINS. 

I  ji>ham,  October  ai,  1S37. 
I  feel  most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  and  my  other  friends 
in  Oxford  for  the  kind  interest  which  you  show  in  my  behalf, 
in  wishing  to  procure  for  me  the  head-mastership  at  Rugby. 
Of  its  being  a  great  deal  more  lucrative  than  my  present 
employment  I  have  no  doubt ;  nor  of  its  being  in  itself  a  situa- 
tion of  more  extensive  usefulness ;  but  1  do  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  so  in  my  hands,  and  how  far  I  am  fitted  for  the 
place  of  head-master  of  a  targe  school.  ...  I  confess  that  I  - 
should  very  much  object  to  undertake  a  chaise  in  which  I  was 
not  invested  with  pretty  full  discretion.  According  to  my 
notions  of  what  large  schools  are,  founded  on  all  I  know  and  . 
alt  I  have  ever  heard  of  them,  expulsion  should  be  practised  1 
much  oftener  than  it  is.  Now,  I  know  that  trustees,  in  | 
general,  are  averse  to  this  plan,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  numbers  of  the  school,  and  they  regard  quantity 
more  than  quality.  In  fact,  my  opinions  on  this  point  might, 
perhaps,  generally  be  considered  as  disqualifying  me  for  the 
situation  of  master  of  a  great  school ;  yet  I  could  not  consent 
to  tolerate  much  that  I  know  is  tolerated  generally,  and,  there- 
fiKC,  I  should  not  like  to  enter  on  an  office  which  I  could  not 
disdiaree  according  to  my  own  views  of  what  is  right.  I  do 
not  beheve  myself,  that  my  system  would  be,  in  fact,  a  cruel  or 
a  harsh  one,  and  I  believe  that  with  much  care  on  the  part  of 
the  masters,  it  would  be  seldom  necessary  to  proceed  to  the 
ratio  ultima;  only  I  would  have  it  clearly  understood,  that 
I  would  most  unscrupulously  resort  to  it,  at  whatever  incon- 
venience, where  there  was  a  perseverance  in  any  habit  incon- 
sistent with  a  boy's  duties. 

XXI.      TO  MV,    GEORCB  CORNISH. 

Ijleham,  November  30,  1837. 
You  have  often  wanted  me  to  be  master  at  Winchester,  so  I 
think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  actually  a  candidate 
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for  Rugby.  I  was  strongly  urged  to  stand,  and  money  tempted 
me,  but  I  cannot  in  my  heart  be  sorry  to  stay  where  both  M. 
and  myself  are  so  entirely  happy.  If  I  do  get  it,  I  feel  as  if  1 
could  set  to  work  very  heartily,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  I 
should  like  to  try  whether  my  notions  of  Christian  education 
are  really  impracticable,  whether  our  system  of  public  schools 
has  ntit  in  it  some  elements  which,  under  the  blessing  of  the 
Spirit  of  all  holiness  and  wisdom,  might  produce  fruit  even  to 
life  eternal.  When  I  think  about  it  thus,  I  really  long  to  take 
rod  in  hand ;  but  when  I  think  of  the  irphs  rh  rAoc,  the  perfect 
vileness  which  I  must  daily  contemplate,  the  certainty  that  this 
can  at  best  be  only  partially  remedied,  the  irksomeness  of 
"  fortemque  Gyan  fortemque  Cloanthum,"  and  the  greater  form 
and  publicity  of  the  life  which  we  should  there  lead,  when  I 
could  no  more  bathe  daily  in  the  clear  Thames,  nor  wear  old 
coats  and  Russia  duck  trousers,  nor  hang  on  a  gallows,*  nor 
climb  a  pole,  I  grieve  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  a  change ; 
but  as  there  are  about  thirty  candidates,  and  I  only  applied 
very  late,  I  think  1  need  not  disquiet  myself.  I  send  you  this 
brief  notice,  because  you  ought  to  hear  my  plans  from  myself 
rather  than  from  others ;  but  I  have  no  time  to  write  more. 
Thucydides  prospers. 


XXIL      TO   REV,   J.  TUCKER. 

r 

Our  united  warmest  thanks  to  you  and  to  your  sisters  for 
the  joy  you  have  felt  about  Rugby.  For  tlw  labour  I  care 
nothing,  if  God  gives  me  health  and  strength  as  he  has  for  the 
last  eight  years.  But  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  make  the 
school  what  I  wish  to  make  it, — I  do  not  mean  wholly  or 
perfectly,  but  in  some  d^ree,  — that  is,  an  instrument  of  God's 
glory,  and  of  the  everlasting  good  of  those  who  come  to  it, — 
that  indeed  is  an  awful  anxiety. 


XXIIt.      TO   REV.    E.    HAWKINS. 

Ijldmn.  Ueccmbier  a8,  til*7. 
Your  kind  Uttle  note  ought  not  to  have  remained  thus  long 
nnanswered,  especially  as  you  have  a  most  particular  claim  oa 
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017  thanks  for  your  active  kindness  in  the  whole  business,  and 
for  your  diameter  of  me  to  Sir  H.  Halford,  that  I  was  likely  to 
improve  generally  the  system  of  public  education,  a  statement 
which  Sir  H.  Halford  told  me  had  weighed  most  strongly  in 
my  favour.  You  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  recommended 
me,  if  you  had  supposed  that  I  should  alter  things  violently,  or 
for  the  pleasure  of  altering ;  but  as  I  have  at  different  times 
expressed  in  conversation  my  disapprobation  of  much  of  the 
existing  system,  I  find  that  some  people  expect  that  I  am  going 
to  sweep  away  root  and  branch,  quod  absUl  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  wholly  unexpected  this  result  has  been  to  us,  and  I 
hope  I  need  not  say  what  a  solemn  and  almost  overwhelming 
responsibility  I  feel  is  imposed  on  me.  I  would  hope  to  have  the 
prayers  of  my  friends,  together  with  my  own,  for  a  supply  of 
that  true  wisdom  which  is  required  for  such  a  business.  To  be 
sure,  how  small  in  comparison  is  the  importance  of  my  -teaching 
the  \x>j%  to  read  Greek,  and  how  light  would  be  a  school- 
master's duty  if  that  were  alt  of  it  Yet,  if  my  health  and 
strength  continue  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  eight  years,  I 
do  not  fear  the  labour,  and  really  enjoy  the  prospect  of  it  I 
am  so  glad  that  we  are  likely  to  meet  soon  in  Oxford 


XXIV.      TO   REV.  JOHN  TUCKER. 

Laldiam.  March  a.     ■ 

With  regard  to  reforms  at  Rugby,  give  me  credit,  I  must 
b^  of  you,  for  a  most  sincere  desire  to  make  it  a  place  of 
Christian  education.  At  the  same  time  my  object  will  be,  if 
possible,  to  form  Christian  men,  for  Christian  boys  I  can 
soux^ly  hope  to  make ;  I  mean  that,  from  the  natural  im- 
perfect state  of  boyhood,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  Christian 
principles  in  their  full  development  upon  their  practice,  and  I 
suspect  that  a  low  standard  of  morality  in  many  respects  must 
be  tolerated  amongst  them,  as  it  was  on  a  larger  scale  in  what 
I  consider  the  boyhood  of  the  human  race.*  But  I  believe 
that  a  great  deal  may  be  done,  and  I  should  be  most  unwilling 
to  undertake  the  business,  if  I  did  not  trust  that  much  might 
be  done.     Our  impressions  of  the  exterior  of  everything  ^t 

•  See  Sermons,  vol.  a  pp.  64,  &$.      would  not  ban  baea  cipretMd  quili! 
His  later  »ennons  and  letters  seem  to       go  strongly, 
indicate  that  tubaequaitlf  this  opinion 
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we  saw  during  our  visit  to  Dr.  Wooll  in  January,  were  very 
favourable ;  at  the  same  time  that  1  anticipate  a  great  many 
difficulties  io  the  management  of  affairs,  before  they  can  be 
brought  into  good  train.  But  both  M.  and  myself,  I  think,  are 
well  inclined  to  commence  our  work,  and  if  my  health  and 
Strength  be  spared  me,  I  certainly  feel  that  in  no  situation 
could  I  have  the  prospect  of  employment  so  congenial  to  my 
taste  and  qualifications ;  that  is,  supposing  always  that  I  find 
that  1  can  manage  the  change  from  older  pupils  to  a  schooL 
Your  account  of  yourself  was  most  delighCfill :  my  life  for  some 
years  has  been  one  of  great  happiness,  but  I  fear  not  of  hap- 
piness so  safe  and  permitted.  I  am  hurried  on  too  fast  io  the 
round  of  duties  and  of  domestic  enjoyments,  and  I  gready  feel 
the  need,  and  shall  do  so  even  more  at  Rugby,  unless  I  take 
heed  in  time,  of  stopping  to  consider  my  ways,  and  to  recognise 
my  own  infinite  weakness  and  unworthiness.  I  have  read  the 
"  Letters  on  the  Church,"  and  reviewed  them  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  September,  r8z6,  if  you  care  to  know  what  I  think 
of  them.  I  think  that  any  discussion  on  church  matters  must 
do  good,  if  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  any  reform  ;  for  any  change, 
sudi  as  is  within  any  human  calculation,  would  be  an  improve- 

(  ment     What  might  not do,  if  he  would  set  himself  to 

I    work  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  to  patch  up  this  hole  or  that, 
but  to  recast  the  whole  corrupt  system,  which  in  many  points 
stands  just  an  it  did  in  the  worst  times  of  popery,  only  reading 
-  "  King"  or  "Aristocracy,"  in  the  place  of  "  Pope." 


XXV.      TO   R£V.   1.    C    BUtCKSTONE. 

1  jUIutt.    March  14,  1S98. 

We  are  resigning  private  pupils,   I  imagine,  with 

very  different  feelings;  you  looking  forward  to  a  l5e  of  less 
distraction,  and  I  to  one  of  lar  greater,  insomuch  that  all  here 
seems  quietness  itself  in  comparison  with  what  I  shall  meet 
with  at  Rugby.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  to  do,  I  suspect,  in 
every  way,  when  I  first  enter  on  my  situation ;  but  stiU,  if  my 
health  continues,  I  do  not  at  all  dread  it,  but  on  the  contrary 
look  forward  to  it  with  much  pleasure.  I  have  long  since 
looked  upon  education  as  my  business  in  life ;  and  just  before 
I  stood  for  Rugby,  I  had  ofiered  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
historical  professorship  at  the  London  University;  and  had 
indulged  in  various  dreams  of  attaching  myself  to  that  insti- 
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tution,  and  trying  as  far  as  possible  to  inBuence  it  In  Rugby 
there  is  a  fairer  field,  because  I  start  with  greater  advantages. 
You  know  that  I  never  ran  down  public  schools  in  the  lump, 
but  grieved  that  their  exceeding  capabilities  were  not  turned  to 
better  account ;  and  if  I  find  myself  unable  in  time  to  mend 
what  I  consider  &ulty  in  them,  it  will  at  any  rate  be  a  practical 
lesson  to  teach  me  to  judge  charitably  of  others  who  do  not 
reform  public  institutions  as  much  as  is  desirable.  I  suppose 
thaX  you  have  not  r^arded  all  the  public  events  of  the  last  few 
months  without  some  interest  My  views  of  things  certainly 
become  daily  more  reforming;  and  what  I  above  all  other  things 
wish  to  see  is,  a  close  union  between  Christian  reformers  and 
those  who  are  often,  as  I  think,  falsely  charged  with  being 
enemies  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  part  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Gospel  that  it  is  attractive  to  all  those  who  love  truth  and^^ 
goodness,  as  soon  as  it  is  known  in  its  true  nature,  whilst  it 
tends  to  clear  away  those  erroneous  ways  and  evil  passions 
with  which  philanthropy  and  philosophy,  so  long  as  they  stand 
aloof  from  it,  are  ever  in  some  degree  corrupted.  My  feeling 
towards  men  whom  I  believe  to  be  sincere  lovers  of  truth  and 
the  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures,  while  they  seek  these 
ends  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  the  Gospel,  is 
rather  that  they  are  not  far  firom  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
might  be  brought  into  it  altogether,  than  that  they  are  enemies 
whose  views  are  directly  opposed  to  our  own.  That  they  are 
not  brought  into  it  is,  I  think,  to  a  considerable  degree,  charge- 
able upon  the  professors  of  Christianity ;  the  High  Church 
party  seeming  to  think  that  the  establishment  in  Church  and 
State  is  all  in  all,  and  that  the  Gospel  principles  must  be 
accommodated  to  our  existing  institutions,  instead  of  offering  a 
pattern  by  which  those  institutions  should  be  purified ;  and  the 
Evangelicals  by  their  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness,  and 
dieir  seeming  wish  to  keep  the  world  and  the  Church  ever  dis- 
tinct, instead  of  labouring  to  destroy  the  one  by  increasing  the 
influence  <£  the  other,  and  making  the  kingdoms  of  the  worid  . 
indeed  the  kingdoms  of  Christ 


XXTL      TO   AUGUSTtrs   HARX,   KSQ. 

Lalebam,  M«di  7.  iBa8. 

I  trust  that  you  have  recovered  your  accident  at 

Perugis,  and  that  you  are  enabled  to  enjoy  your  stay  at  that 
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glonous  Rome.  I  think  that  I  hare  never  written  to  you  since 
my  return  from  it  List  spring,  when  I  was  so  completely  over- 
powered with  admiration  and  delight  at  the  matchless  beauty 
and  solemnity  of  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood.  But  I  think 
my  greatest  delight  after  all  was  in  the  society  of  Bunsen,  the 

Prussian  minister  at  Rome He  reminded  me  continually 

of  you  more  than  of  any  other  man  whom  I  know,  and  chiefly 
by  his  entire  and  enthusiastic  admiration  of  everything  great 
and  excellent  and  beautiful,  not  stopping  to  see  or  care  for 
minute  faults ;  and  though  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  that  critical 
propensity,  yet  I  can  heartily  admire  and  almost  envy  those 

who  are  without  it I  have  derived  great  benefit  from 

■omt:es  of  information,  that  your  brother  has  at  different  times 
recommended  to  me,  and  the  perusal  of  some  of  his  articles  in 
the  "Guesses  at  Truth"  has  made  me  exceedingly  desirous  of 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  him,  as  I  am  sure  that  his 
conversation  would  be  really  profitable  to  me  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as  delightful.  And  I  have  a  double 
pleasure  in  saying  this,  because  I  did  not  do  him  justice  for- 
merly in  my  estimate  of  him,  and  am  anxious  to  do  myself 
justice  now  by  saying  that  I  have  learnt  to  judge  more  truly. 
You  will  have  heard  of  my  changed  prospects  in  consequence 
of  my  election  at  Rugby.  It  will  be  a  severe  pang  to  me  to 
leave  Laleham;  but  otherwise  I  rejoice  in  my  appointment, 
and  hope  to  be  useful  if  life  and  health  are  spared  me.  .... 
I  think  of  going  to  Leipsic,  Dresdcii,  and  Prague,  to  worship 
the  Elbe  and  the  country  of  John  Huss  and  Ziska.  All  beie 
unite  in  kindest  remembrances  to  you,  and  I  wish  you  could 
convey  to  the  very  stones  and  air  of  Rome  the  expression  of 
my  fond  recollection  for  them. 


XXVtL      TO   REV.   JOHN  TUCKER. 

I  jljJiam   May  15,  tSaP. 

(After  speaking  of  Mr.  Tucker's  proposed  intention  of  going 
at  a  missionary  to  India.)     If  you  should  go  to  India  before 

-  we  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  again,  I  would  earnestly  beg 
of  you  not  to  go  away  with  the  notion,  which  I  sometimes  fear 
that  my  oldest  friends  are  getting  of  mc,  that  I  am  become  a 
hard  man,  given  up  to  literary  and  scholastic  pursuits,  and  full 

.  of  worldly  and  political  views  of  things.     It  has  given  tue  very 
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great  pain  to  think  thu  some  of  those  whom  I  most  love,  and 
irith  whom  I  would  most  fain  be  one  in  spirit,  regard  my  views 
of  things  as  jarring  with  their  own,  and  are  losing  towajds  me 
that  feeling  of  Christian  brotherhood  which  I  think  they  once 
enteitained.  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  speaking  of  any 
offence  given  or  received,  or  any  personal  decay  of  regard,  but 
1  &ncy  they  look  upon  me  as  not  quite  one  with  themselves, 
and  as  having  my  affections  fixed  upon  lower  objects.  Assuredly 
I  have  no  right  to  regret  that  I  should  be  thought  deficient  in 
points  in  which  I  know  I  am  deficient ;  but  I  would  most  eai- 
nestl^  protest  against  being  thought  wilfully  and  contentedly 
deficient  in  them,  and  not  caring  to  be  othenvise.  And  I 
cannot  help  fearing  that  my  conversation  with  you  last  winter 
twelvemonth  led  you  to  something,  at  least,  of  a  similar 
impression. 


XXVIIL      TO  J.  T.  COLERIDGE,  ESQ. 

LdlehuD,  April  a^,  iBaS. 

It  seems  an  age  since  I  have  seen  you  or  written  to  you ; 
and  I  hear  that  you  ate  now  again  returned  to  London,  and 
that  your  eldest  boy,  I  am  grieved  to  find,  is  not  so  well  and 
strong  as  you  could  wish,  I  could  really  be  half  romantic,  yet 
I  do  not  know  that'I  ought  to  use  any  such  equivocal  epithet. 
When  I  think  how  little  intercourse  I  hold  ndth  my  most  valued 
friends,  it  is  almost  awful  to  feel  the  tendencies  of  life  to  pare 
down  one's  affections  and  feelings  to  the  minimum  compatible 
with  anything  like  humanity.  There  is  one's  trade  and  one's 
family,  and  beyond  it  seems  as  if  the  great  demon  of  worldly 
mindedness  would  hardly  allow  one  to  bestow  a  thought  or 
care. 

But,  if  it  please  God,  I  will  not  sink  into  this  state  without 
some  struggles,  at  least,  against  it.  I  saw  Dyson  the  other  day 
in  Oxford,  where  I  went  to  take  my  degree  of  B.D.,  and  he 
and  his  wiife  were  enough  to  freshen  one's  spirit  for  some  time 
to  come.  I  wish  that  you  and  I  could  meet  oftener,  and  instead 
of  that,  I  fear  that  when  I  am  at  Rugby,  we  shall  meet  even 
seldomer ;  but  I  trust  that  we  shall  meet  sometimes  stil).  You 
know,  perhaps, — and  yet  how  should  you  ? — that  my  sixth  child, 
and  fourth  son,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  that  his  dear 
mother  has  been  again  preserved  to  me.  All  the  rest  of  my 
children  axe  quite  well,  and  they  are  also  tolerably  well  at  the 
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other  houses,  though  the  coming  parting  is  &  sad  cloud  both  to 
them  and  to  us.     Still,  without  any  affectation,  I  believe  that 
John  Keble  is  right,  and  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  leave  Laleham, 
because  I  feel  that  we  are  daily  getting  to  regard  it  as  too  much 
of  a  home.     I  cannot  tell  you  how  we  both  love  it,  and  its 
perfect  peace  seems  at  times  an  appalling  contrast  to   the 
publicity  of  Rugby,     I  am  sure  that  nothing  could  stifle  this 
r^ret,  were  it  not  for  my  full  consciousness  that  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  rest  here,  but  with  labour ;  and  then  I  can  and  do 
look  forward  to  the  labour  with  nothing  but  satisfaction,  if  my 
health  and  faculties  be  still  spared  to  me. 

I  went  down   to  Rugby,  a  fortnight  since,  to  meet  the 
trustees.     The  terms  of  the  school,  which  were  far  too  low, 
have  been  raised  on   my   representation  ;  and  there  is  some 
possibility  of  my  being  put  into  the  situation  of  the  head- 
masters of  EtoD  and  Westminster,  that  is,  to  have  nothing  to 
do   with   any   boarders.    .....    I    have   got  six  maps   for 

Thucydides,  all  entirely  original,  and  I  have  nearly  finished 
half  of  the  last  book ;  so  that  I  hope  I  may  almost  say 
*  ItatituD  1  Italiani  I" 


)   REV.    p.   C.    BLACKnt)ME. 

Lslehun,  July  w 
,  It  would  be  foolish  to  talk  of  the  deep  love  that  I 


bear  lo  Laleham,  and  the  wrench  which  it  will  be  to  part  from 
it ;  but  this  is  quite  consistent  with  a  lively  interest  in  Rugby, 

and  when  I  strolled  with ■  in  the  meadows  there,  during 

our  visit  of  last  week,  I  thought  that  I  already  began  to  feel  it 

as  my  home. There  will  be  enough  to  do,  I  imagine, 

without  any  addition  ;  though  I  really  feel  very  sanguine  as  to 
my  own  relish  for  the  work,  and  think  that  it  will  come  more 
naturally  to  me  than  I  at  first  imagined.  May  God  giant  that 
I  may  labour  with  an  entire  confidence  in  Him,  and  with  none 
in  myself  without  Him. 


XXX.      TO  W.   W.    HULL,    fSQ. 

Laldmm.  July  at),  iSaS, 
I  never  would  publish*  without  a  comaderable 
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L  of  them.  I  well  know  their  incompleteness,  aad 
suspect  much  worse  faults  in  them.  Do  not  imagiDe  that  I 
n^lect  your  remarks  ;  &r  from  it :  I  would  attend  to  them 
earnestly,  and  would  soften  gladly  anything  that  was  too  har^, 
or  that  might  give  ofience,  and  would  alter  the  mere  inadver- 
tencies of  my  hasty  writing  in  point  of  style.  But  certainly  the 
character  of  the  style  I  could  not  alter,  because  no  other  would 
be  natural  to  me ;  and  though  I  am  far  from  wishing  other 
people  to  write  as  I  do,  yet  for  myself  I  hold  it  best  to  follow 
my  own  fashion 

I  owe  it  to  Rugby  not  to  excite  needless  scandal  by  an 
isolated  and  uncalled-for  pubhcation.  I  shall  never  be  Mi. 
Dean,  nor  do  I  wish  it;  but  having  undertaken  the  office  of 
Dr.  Wooll  (with  double  /  or  single  /,  u  best  suits  your  &ocy)  I 
do  wish  to  dd  my  utmost  in  it,  and  not  to  throw  difficulties  in 
my  own  way  by  any  imprudence.  This,  of  course,  would 
apply  eith^  to  minor  points,  or  to  those  on  which  I  distrusted 
my  own  competent  knowledge.  Where  I  am  fully  decided  on 
3  matter  of  consequence,  I  would  speak  out  as  plainly  and 
boldly  as  your  heart  could  wish. 

We  are  all  in  the  midst  of  confiuion  \  the  books  all  packed, 
and  half  the  furniture  ;  and  on  Tuesday,  if  God  will,  we  shall 
leave  this  dear  place,  this  nine  years'  home  of  such  exceeding 
happiness.  But  it  boots  not  to  look  backwards.  Forwards, 
forwards,  forwards, — should  be  one's  motto.  I  trust  you  will 
5ee  us  in  our  new  dwelling  ere  long ;  I  shaU  want  to  see  my 
old  friends  there  to  wear  off  the  gloss  of  its  newness. 


XXXI.      TO  RKV.  JOHN  TUCXKK. 

I  am  inclined  to  write  to  you  once  again  before  we  leav« 
Laleham,  as  a  sort  of  farewell  from  this  dear  place ;  and  you 
shall  answer  it  with  a  welcome  to  Rugby.  You  fancy  us 
already  at  Rugby,  and  so  does  J.  Keble,  from  whom  I  received 
a  very  kind  letter  some  time  since,  directed  to  me  there."  But 
we  do  not  move  till  Tuesday,  when  we  go,  fourteen  souls,  to 
Chfoid,  having  taken  the  whole  coach ;  and  on  Wednesday  we 
hope  to  reach  Rugby,  having  in  like  manner  secured  the  whole 
Leicester  coach  firom  Oxford  to  Rugby.  Our  goods  and  chattels, 
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under  convoy  of  our  gardener,  are  at  this  time  somewhere 
on  the  Grand  Junction  Camd,  and  will  reach  Rugby  I  hope 
this  evening.  The  poor  house*  here  is  sadly  desolate ;  all  the 
carpets  up,  half  the  furniture  gone,  and  signs  of  removal  every- 
where visible.  '  And  so  ends  the  first  act  of  my  life  since  I 
arrived  at  manhood.  For  the  last  eight  years  it  has  been  a 
period  of  as  unruffled  happiness  as  I  should  think  could  ever 

be  experienced  by  man.     M 's  illness,  in  1831,  is  almost 

its  only  dark  spot ; — and  how  was  that  softened  and  com- 
forted 1  It  is  almost  a  fearful  consideration  ;  and  yet  that  is  a 
EUperstitious  notion,  and  an  unbelieving  one,  too,  which  cannot 
receive  God's  mercies  as  his  free  gill,  but  will  always  be  looking 
out  for  something  wherewith  to  purchase  them.  An  humbling 
consideration  much  rather  it  is  and  ought  to  be ;  yet  all  life  is 
humbling,  if  we  think  upon  it,  and  our  greatest  mercies,  which 
we  sometimes  least  think  of,  are  the  most  humbling  of  all  .  .  . 
The  Rugby  prospect  I  contemplate  with  a  very  strong  interest : 
the  work  I  am  not  afraid  of  if  I  can  get  my  proper  exercise  ; 
but  I  want  absolute  play,  like  a  boy,  and  neither  riding  nor 
walking  will  make  up  for  my  leaping-pole  and  gallows,  and 
bathing,  when  the  youths  used  to  go  with  me,  and  I  felt  com- 
pletely for  the  time  a  boy  as  they  were.  It  is  this  entire  re- 
laxation, I  think,  at  intervals,  such  again  as  my  foreign  tours 
have  afforded,  that  gives  me  so  keen  an  appetite  for  my  work 
at  other  times,  and  has  enabled  me  to  go  through  it  not  only 
with  no  fatigue,  but  with  a  sense  of  absolute  pleasure.  I 
believe  that  I  am  going  to  publish  a  volume  of  Sermons.  You 
will  think  me  crazed  perhaps ;  but  I  have  two  reasons  for  it ; 
chiefly,  the  repeated  exhortations  of  several  individuals  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  ^  but  these  would  not  alone  have  urged 
me  to  do  it,  did  I  not  wish  to  state  for  my  ovm  sake  what  my 
opinions  r^dly  are,  on  points  where  I  know  they  have  been 
grievously  misrepresented.  Whilst  I  lived  here  in  Laleham  my 
opinions  mattered  to  nobody ;  but  I  know  that  while  I  was  a 
candidate  for  Rugby,  it  was  said  in  Oxford  that  I  did  not 
preach  the  Gospel,  nor  even  touch  upon  the  great  doctrines  of 
Christianity  in  my  sermons,  and  if  this  same  impression  be 
prevalent  now,  it  will  be  mischievous  to  the  school  in  a  high 
degree.  Now,  if  what  I  really  do  preach  be  to  any  man's 
notions  not  the  Gospel,  I  cannot  help  it,  and  must  be  content 
to  abide  by  the  consequences  of  his  opinion ;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood  and  accused  of  omitting  things 
which  I  do  not  omit 

*  The  home  vm  polled  down.  Aoguai,  iBS^ 
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Rogliy,  Aagmt  16,  183S. 

If  I  can  do  mj  work  as   I  ought   to  do  it,  we 

shall  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  change.  I  must 
not,  it  is  true,  think  of  dear  old  Laleham,  and  all  that  we  have 
left  there,  or  the  perfect  peace  of  our  eight  years  of  wedded 
life  passed  there  together.  It  is  odd  that  both  you  and  I 
should  now  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  be  moving  from  our 
parents'  neighbourhood ;  but  in  this  respect  our  happiness  was 
very  uncommon,  and  to  me  altogether  Ldleham  was  so  like  a 
place  of  premature  rest,  that  I  believe  I  ought  to  be  sincerely 
thankfiil  that  I  am  called  to  a  scene  of  haider  and  more 

anxious  labour. The  boys  come  back  next  Saturday 

week.  So  here  begins  tiie  second  act  of  our  hvcs.  May  God 
bless  it  to  us,  and  make  it  help  forward  the  great  end  of  aJL 
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KHOOL  LIFE  AT  RUGBY. 

It  would  be  useless  to  give  any  chronolt^cal  details  of 
a  life  so  necessarily  monotonous  as  that  of  the  head- 
master of  a  public  school ;  and  it  is  accordingly  only 
intended  to  describe  the  general  system  which  Dr.  Arnold 
pursued  during  the  .fourteen  ye^  he  was  at  Rugby. 
Yet  some  apology  may  seem  to  be  due  for  the  length  of 
a  chapter,  which  to  the  general  reader  must  be  com- 
paratively deficient  in  interest.  Something  must,  indeed, 
be  foi|;iven  to  the  natural  inclination  to  dwell  on  those 
recollections  of  his  life,  which  to  his  pupils  are  the  most 
lively  and  the  most  recent — something  to  the  almost 
unconscious  tendency  to  magnify  those  scenes  which  are 
most  nearly  connected  with  what  is  endeared  to  oneself 
But  independently  of  any  local  or  personal  consider- 
ations, it  has  been  felt  that  if  any  part  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
work  deserved  special  mention,  it  was  his  work  at  Rugby ; 
and  that  if  it  was  to  be  of  any  use  to  those  of  his  own 
profession  who  would  take  any  interest  in  it,  it  could  only 
be  made  so  by  a  full  and  minute  account 

Those  who  look  back  upon  the  state  of  English  edu- 
cation in  the  year  1827,  must  remember  how  the  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with  existing  institutions  which  had 
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b^un  in  many  quarters  to  display  itself,  had  already 
directed  considerable  attention  to  the  condition  of  public 
schools.  The  range  of  classical  reading,  in  itself  con- 
fined, and  with  no  admixture  of  other  information,  had 
been  subject  to  vehement  attacks  from  the  liberal  party 
generally,  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  narrowness  and 
inutility.  And  the  more  undoubted  evil  of  the  absence 
of  systematic  attempts  to  give  a  more  directly  Christian 
character  to  what  constituted  the  education  of  the  whole 
English  gentry,  was  becoming  more  and  more  a  scandal 
in  the  eyes  of  religious  men,  who  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  this — Wilberforce,  for 
example,  and  Bowdler — had  lifted  up  their  voices  against 
it,  A  complete  reformation,  or  a  complete  destruction 
of  the  whole  system,  seemed  to  many  persons  sooner  or 
later  to  be  inevitable.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  making 
the  first  step,  where  the  alleged  objection  to  alteration 
was  its  impracticability,  was  not  to  be  easily  surmounted. 
The  mere  resistance  to  change  which  clings  to  old 
institutions,  was  in  itself  a  considerable  obstacle,  and,  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  public  schools,  from  the  nature 
of  their  constitution,  in  the  Rrst  instance  almost  insuper- 
able ;  and  whether  amongst  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  existing  system,  or  those  who  were  most  vehemently 
opposed  to  it,  for  opposite  but  obvious  reasons,  it  must 
have  been  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  would 
attempt,  or  if  he  attempted,  carry  through  any  extensive 
improvement 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  elected 
head-master  of  a  school  which,  whilst  it  presented  a  fair 
average  specimen  of  the  public  schools  at  that  time,  yet 
by  its  constitution  imposed  fewer  shackles  on  its  head, 
and  offered  a  more  open  field  for  alteration  than  was  the 
case  at  least  with  Eton  or  Winchester.  The  post  itself, 
in  spite  of   the  publiciQ',    and    to    a    certain  d^^re^ 
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formality,  which  it  entailed  upon  him,  was  in  many  res- 
pects remarkably  suited  to  his  natural  tastes ; — to  his 
love  of  tuition,  which  had  now  grown  so  strongly  upon 
him,  that  he  declared  sometimes  that  he  could  hardly 
live  without  such  employment ;  to  the  vigour  and  spirits 
which  fitted  him  rather  to  deal  with  the  young  than  the 
old ;  to  the  desire  of  carrying  out  his  favourite  ideas  of 
uniting  things  secular  with  things  spiritual,  and  of  in- 
troducii^  the  highest  principles  of  action  into  r^ons 
comparatively  uncongenial  to  their  reception. 

Even  his  general  interest  in  public  matters  was  not 
without  its  use  in  his  new  station.  Many,  indeed,  both 
of  his  admirers  and  of  his  opponents,  used  to  lament 
that  a  man  with  such  views  and  pursuits  should  be  placed 
in  such  a  situation.  "What  a  pity,"  it  was  said  on  the 
one  hand,  "  that  a  man  fit  to  be  a  statesman  should  be 
employed  in  teaching  school-boys."  "What  a  shame," 
it  was  said  on  the  other  hand,  "  that  the  head-master  of 
Rugby  should  be  employed  in  writing  essays  and  pam- 
phlets." But,  even  had  there  been  no  connexion  between 
the  two  spheres  of  his  interest,  and  had  the  incon- 
venience resulting  from  his  public  prominence  been  far 
greater  than  it  was,  it  would  have  been  the  necessary 
price  of  having  him  at  all  in  that  place.  He  would  not 
have  been  himself,  had  he  not  felt  and  written  as  he 
did ;  and  he  could  not  have  endured  to  live  under  the 
grievance  of  remaining  silent  on  subjects,  on  which  he 
believed  it  to  be  his  most  sacred  duty  to  speak  what  he 
thought. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  one  sphere  played  into  the 
other.  Whatever  labour  he  bestowed  on  his  literary 
works  was  only  part  of  that  constant  progress  of  self- 
education  which  he  thought  essential  to  the  right  dis- 
cbarge of  his  duties  as  a  teacher.  Whatever  interest  he 
felt  in  the  struggles  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
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world,  reacted  on  his  interest  in  the  school,  and  invested 
it  in  his  eyes  with  a  new  importance.  When  he  thought 
of  the  social  evils  of  the  country,  it  awakened  a  corre- 
sponding desire  to  check  the  thoughtless  waste  and  self- 
ishness of  school-boys ;  a  corresponding  sense  of  the 
a^ravation  of  those  evils  by  the  insolence  and  want  of 
sympathy  too  frequently  shown  by  the  children  of  the 
wealthier  classes  towards  the  lower  orders  ;  a  corre- 
spondii^  desire  that  they  should  there  imbibe  the  first 
principles  of  reverence  to  law  and  regard  for  the  poor 
which  the  spirit  of  the  age  seemed  to  him  so  little  to 
encourage.  When  he  thought  of  the  evils  of  the  Church,' 
he  would  "  turn  from  the  thought  of  the  general  temple 
in  ruins,  and  see  whether  they  could  not,  within  the  walls 
of  their  own  little  particular  congregation,"  endeavour  to 
realise  what  he  believed  to  be  its  true  idea ;  "  what  use 
they  could  make  of  the  vestiges  of  it  still  left  amongst 
themselves — common  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  common 
prayer,  and  the  communion,"  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  pp.  188, 
223.)  Thus,  "whatever  of  striking  good  or  evil,  hap- 
pened in  any  part  of  the  wide  range  of  English  do- 
minion " — brought  to  his  thoughts  "  on  what  important 
scenes  some  of  his  own  scholars  might  be  called  upon  to 
enter ;"  "whatever  new  and  important  things  took  place 
in  the  world  of  thought,"  su^ested  the  hope  "  that  they, 
n^en  they  went  forth  amidst  the  strifes  of  tongues  and 
of  minds,  might  be  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  power."  (Serm.  vol.  v.  p.  299.)  [And  even  in  the  , 
details  of  the  school,  it  would  be  curious  to  trace  how  he  ' 
rect^nised  in  the  peculiar  vices  of  boys  the  same  evils 
which,  when  full  grown,  became  the  source  of  so  much 
social  mischief :  how  he  governed  the  school  precisely  on 
the  same  principles  as  he  would  have  governed  a  great 
empire ;  how  constantly,  to  his  own  mind  or  to  his 
scholars,  he  exempliiied  the  highest  truths  of  theolc^ 
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;     and  philosophy  in  the  simplest  relations  of  the  boys 

" "  towards  each  other,  or  towards  him. 

In  entering  upon  his  office  he  met  with  difficulties, 
many  of  which  have  since  passed  away,  but  which  must 
be  borne  In  mind,  if  points  are  here  dwelt  upon  that 
have  now  ceased  to  be  impoitant,  but  were  by  no  means 
insignificant  or  obvious  when  he  came  to  Rugby.  Nor 
did  his  system  at  once  attain  its  full  maturity.  He  was 
a  long  time  feeling  his  way  amongst  the  various  institu- 
tions which  he  formed  or  invented  :-6e  was  constantly 
striving  after  an  ideal  standard  of  perfectjon,  which  he 
was  conscious  that  he  had  never  attained^  to  the  im- 
provements which,  in  a  short  time,  began  to  take  place 
in  other  schools — to  those  at  Harrow,  under  his  friend 
Dr.  Longley  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  and 
to  those  at  Winchester,  under  Dr.  Moberiy  (now  Bishop 
of  Salisbury),  to  which  he  alluded  in  one  of  his  later 
sermons  (vol.  v.  p.  iiS),  he  often  looked  as  models  for 
himself; — to  suggestions  from  persons  very  much  younger 
than  himself,  not  unfrequently  from  his  former  pupils, 
with  regard  to  the  course  of  reading,  or  to  alterations  in  his 
manner  of  preaching,  or  to  points  of  discipline,  he  would 
often  listen  with  the  greatest  deference.  His  own  mind 
was  constantly  devising  new  measures  for  carrying  out 

r  his  several  views.  "  The  school,"  he  said,  on  first  coming, 
"  is  quite  enough  to  employ  any  man's  love  of  reform  ; 
and  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  think  of  evils,  which  you 
may  yourself  hope  to  relieve,  than  those  with  regard  to 
which  you  can  give  nothing  but  vain  wishes  and  opinions." 

I  "  There  is  enough  of  Toryism  in  my  nature,"  he  said,  on 
evils  b«ng  mentioned  to  him  in  the  place,  "  to  make  me 
very  apt  to  sleep  contentedly  over  things  as  they  are, 
and  therefore  I  hold  it  to  be  most  true  kindness  when 
anyone  directs  my  attention  to  points  in  the  school  which 
are  alleged  to  be  going  on  ill." 
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fche  perpetual  succession  of  changes  which  resulted 
from  this  was  by  many  objected  to  as  excessive,  and  cal- 
culated to  endanger  the  stability  of  his  whole  systenij 
"  He  awakes  eveiy  morning,"  it  was  said  of  him,  "  with 
the  impression  that  everything  is  an  open  question." 
But  rapid  as  might  be  the  alterations  to  which  the  details 
of  his  system  were  subjected,  the  general  principles  re- 
mained fixed.  The  unwillingness  which  he  had,  even  in 
common  life,  to  act  in  any  individual  case  without  some 
general  laiv  to  which  he  might  refer  it,  ran  through  every- 
thing, and  at  times  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  in- 
vented universal  rules  with  the  express  object  of  meeting 
particular  cases.  Still,  if  in  smaller  matters  this  gave  - 
an  occasional  impression  of  fancifulness  or  inconsistency, 
it  was,  in  gjeater  matters,  one  chief  cause  of  the  confi- 
dence which  he  inspired.  Amidst  all  the  plans  that  came " 
before  him,  he  felt,  and  he  made  others  feel,  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  merits  of  the  particular  question  at  issue, 
there  were  principles  behind  which  lay  far  more  deeply 
seated  than  any  mere  question  of  school  government, 
which  he  was  ready  to  carry  through  at  whatever  cost, 
and  from  which  no  ai^ument  or  menace  could  move  him.  - 

Of  the  mere  external  administration  of  the  school, 
little  need  here  he  said.  Many  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  were  alike  provoked  and  subdued  by  the 
peculiarities  of  his  own  character.  The  vehemence  with 
which  he  threw  himself  into  a  contest  against  evil,  and 
the  confidence  with  which  he  assailed  it,  though  it  carried 
him  through  perplexities  to  which  a  more  cautious  man 
would  have  yielded,  led  him  to  disregard  interests  and 
opinions  which  a  less  earnest  or  a  less  sanguine  reformer 
would  have  treated  with  greater  consideration.  jHis 
consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  and  his  contempt  for 
worldly  advantage,  sometimes  led  him  to  require  from 
others  more  than  might  be  reasonably  expected  from 
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them,  and  to  adopt  measures  which  the  world  at  tai^e 
was  sure  to  misinterpret ;  yet  these  very  qualities,  in 
proportion  as  they  became  more  appreciated,  ultimately 
secured  for  him  a  confidence  beyond  what  could  have 
been  gained  by  the  most  deliberate  circu m s pectioiT^  But 
whatever  were  the  temporary  exasperations  and  excite- 
ments thus  produced  in  his  dealings  with  others,  they 
were  gradually  removed  by  the  increasing  control  over 
himself  and  his  work  which  he  acquired  in  later  years. 
The  readiness  which  he  showed  to  acknowledge  a  fault 
when  once  convinced  of  it,  as  well  as  to  persevere  in 
kindness  even  when  he  thought  himself  injured,  succeeded 
in  healing  breaches  which,  with  a  less  forgiving  or  less 
honest  temper,  would  have  been  irreparable.  His  union 
of  firmness  with  tenderness  had  the  same  effect  in  the 
settlement  of  some  of  the  perplexities  of  his  office, 
which  in  others  would  have  resulted  from  art  and 
management ;  and  even  his  work  as  a  schoolmaster 
cannot  be  properly  appreciated  without  rememberii^ 
how,  in  the  end  of  his  career,  he  rallied  round  him  the 
public  feeling,  which  in  its  beginning  and  middle,  as  will 
appear  further  on,  had  been  so  widely  estranged  from 
them. 

With  r^ard  to  the  trustees  of  the  school,  entirely 
amicable  as  were  his  usual  relations  with  them,  and 
grateful  as  he  felt  to  them  for  their  active  support  and 
personal  friendliness,  he  from  the  first  maintained  that 
in  the  actual  working  of  the  school  he  must  be  com- 
pletely independent,  and  that  their  remedy,  if  they  were 
dissatisfied,  was  not  interference,  but  dismissal.  On  this 
condition  he  took  the  post,  and  any  attempt  to  control 
either  his  administration  of  the  school,  or  his  own  private 
occupations,  he  felt  bound  to  resist,  "as  a  duty,"  he  said 
on  one  occasion,  "  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  master 
of  every  foundation-school  in  England." 
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Of  his  intercourse  with  the  assistant-ma.<stcni  it  is  for 
obvious  reasons  impossible  to  speak  with  that  detail 
which  the  subject  deserves.  But  though  the  co-operation 
of  his  colleagues  was  necessarily  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  activity  and  vigour  of  his  own  character,  it  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  following  account,  whether  it 
be  regarded  as  one  of  his  most  characteristic  means  of 
administration,  or  as  an  instance  of  the  powerful  in- 
fluence he  exercised  over  those  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  close  contact.  It  was  one  of  his  main  objects 
to  increase  in  all  possible  ways  their  importance  and  their 
interest  in  the  place.  "  Nothing  delights  me  more,"  he 
said,  in  speaking  of  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  one  of  his 
colleagues,  "  than  to  think  that  boys  are  sent  here  for 
his  sake  rather  than  for  mine."  In  matters  of  school 
discipline  he  seldom  or  never  acted  without  consulting 
them.  Every  three  weeks  a  council  was  held,  in  which 
all  school  matters  were  discussed,  and  in  which  every 
one  was  free  to  express  his  opinion,  or  propose  any 
measure  not  in  contradiction  to  any  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  school  administration,  and  in  which  it  would  not 
unfrequently  happen,  that  he  himself  was  opposed  and 
outvoted.  He  was  anxious  that  they,  like  himself, 
should  have  time  to  read  for  their  own  improvement, 
and  he  was  also  glad  to  encourage  any  occasional  help 
that  they  might  render  to  the  neighbouring  clergy.  But 
from  the  first  he  maintained  that  the  school  business  was 
to  occupy  their  main  and  undivided  interest.  The 
practice  which  owing  to  their  lower  salaries  had  before 
prevailed,  of  uniting  some  parochial  cure  with  their 
school  duties,  was  entirely  abolished,  and  the  boarding- 
houses,  as  they  respectively  became  vacant,  he  placed 
exclusively  under  their  care.  The  connexion  thus  es- 
tablished between  the  masters  and  the  boys  in  the 
several  bouses  he  laboured  to  strengthen  by  opening  in 
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various  ways  means  for  friendly  communication  between 
them ; — every  bouse  was  thus  to  be  as  it  were  an  epitome 
of  the  whole  school.  On  the  one  hand,  every  master  was 
to  have,  as  he  used  to  say,  "  each  a  horse  of  his  own  to 
ride,"  independent  of  the  "mere  phantasmagoria  of 
boys "  passing  successively  through  their  respective 
forms ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boys  would  thus 
have  some  one  at  hand  to  consult  in  difficulties,  to  ex- 
plain their  case  if  they  got  into  trouble  with  the  head- 
master, or  the  other  masters,  to  send  a  report*  of  their 
characters  home,  to  prepare  them  for  confirmation,  and 
in  general  to  stand  to  them  in  the  relation  of  a  pastor  to 
his  flock.  "  No  parochial  ministry,"  he  would  say  to 
them,  "can  be  more  properly  a  cure  of  souls  than  yours;" 
and  though,  where  it  might  happen  that  the  masters 
were  laymen,  no  difference  was  made  between  their  duties 
to  their  boys  and  those  of  others,  yet  he  was  anxious,  as 
a  general  rule,  that  they  should  be  ordained  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  procured  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  a 
recognition  of  their  situations  as  titles  for  orders.  What- 
ever, in  short,  he  was  in  his  own  department,  he  wished 
them  to  be  in  theirs  ; — whatever  he  felt  about  his  super- 
intendence of  the  whole  school,  he  wished  them  to  feel 
about  that  part  of  it  especially  committed  to  them.  It 
was  an  increasing  delight  to  him  to  inspire  them  with 
general  views  of  education  and  of  life,  by  which  he  was 
himself  so  fully  possessed  ;  and  the  bond,  thus  gradually 
formed,  especially  when  in  his  later  time  several  of  those 
who  had  been  his  pupils  became  his  colleagues,  grew 
deeper  and  stronger  with  each  successive  year  that  they 
passed  in  the  place.  Out  of  his  own  family  there  was 
no  circle  of  which  he  was  so  completely  the  animating 

*  Tbii  pnctice,  wblch  he  first  in-  half-year  to  the  parcnu  of  evcrr  boy 

Iroduced  al  the  «nd  of  each  hair-year,  in  hisowo  form;— shortly,  iflhebo>'i 

■ftannrd*  became  monthly.   He  him-  character  was  good — at  consiclcrabl* 

■•If  used  lattwly  to  write  bwdca  every  Iragth  if  be  hadGaiiM  of  eomplaiaL 
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principle,  as  amongst  those  who  co-operated  with  him 
in  the  great  practical  work  of  his  life  ;  none  in  which  his 
loss  was  more  keenly  felt  to  be  irreparable,  or  his  ex- 
ample more  instinctively  r^arded  as  a  living  spring  of 
action,  and  a  source  of  solemn  responsibility,  than 
amongst  those  who  were  called  to  continue  their  labours 
in  the  sphere  and  on  the  scene  which  had  been  ennobled 
to  them  by  his  counsels  and  his  presence.* 

But  whatever  interest  attaches  to  the  more  external 
circumstances  of  his  administration,  and  to  his  relations 
with  others,  who  were  concerned  in  it,  is  of  course 
centred  in  his  own  personal  government  of  the  boys. 

wen  («  break  1117 


*  Hii  Tiem  will  nrbapi  be  bcM 
eipbinad  by  the  two  loUowfiig  letloi : 

LBTTU  or  IHQUIBT  n»   A  HASTKI. 

ltl)B 

I  W  EQlUfr- 

maa,  an  actlTe  nua,  and  one  wno  has 
common  Knae,  and  understands  haf%. 
I  do  not  so  much  csie  about  scholar- 
shtp,  as  ba  will  have  Immediately 
under  hbn  tha  lowest  fonna  in  the 
idiool ;  but  yet,  on  second  thcnighls, 
I  do  care  about  It  itxj  much,  because 
his  pupils  iBAj  be  in  the  highest 
rornii :  and  besda,  I  thioli  tbU  even 
the  dements  are  best  taught  by  a  loaD 
who  has  B  thorongh  knowledge  of  the 
matter.  However,  if  one  mucl  give 
way,  I  prcTer  activity  of  mind  attd  ati 
interest  in  his  work,  to  bigli  scholar- 
ship :  for  the  one  may  be  acmiired  Far 
more  easilj  than  the  other,  I  should 
wish  it  also  to  be  undBStood  that  tbe 
new  master  may  be  called  upon  to 
take  boarders  in  his  bouK,  it  being 
my  intention  for  the  future  lo  require 
this  of  all  masters  as  1  lee  occa^on, 
thai  so  In  lime  the  boarding-bousei 

may  die  a  natural  death 

With  Ibis  to  offer,  I  think 

,      .  my  mat 

o  get  bere  a  society  of  inlel- 
tigent,  gentlemanly,  and  active  men, 
•rtK>  may  permRnently  keep  up  the 
(haracter  of  tbe  Kbool,  and  make  it 


which  I  deem  a 


fon 

may  in  brief  be  expressed  as  the  spirit 
of  a  Cimstian  and  a  gentleman, — tbal 
a  man  should  enter  upon  his  business 
not  iic  mpipyoii  but  ■■  a  substan- 
tive and  most  important  duty  ;  that 
he  should  devote  himself  to  it  as  the 

aiecin]  braach  of  the  miniMerlal 
ling  which  be  has  chosen  to  follow 
— that  belonging  to  a  ^reat  public  in- 
stitution, and  standing  lo  a  public  and 
conspicuous  situation,  he  should  study 
things  "lovely  and  of  good  report  ; 
that  is,  that  be  ibouU  be  public- 
spirited,  liliera],  and  entering  heartily 
into  Uie  inloesc  honour,  and  geneial 


he  should  have  su£cicmt  vigour  of 
mind  and  thirst  for  knowledge  to 
persist  fai  adding  to  his  own  stores 
without  neglecting  the  fiill  improve- 
mrat  of  those  whom  he  is  teaching. 
I  think  OUT  masterships  here  offer  a 
noble  field  of  duty,  and  I  would  not 
bestow  [hem  on  any  one  whom  I 
Uiought  would  undertake  them  with- 
out entering  Into  the  sgriiit  of  oui 
system  iieart  and  band. 
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fTTie   natural  effect  of  his  concentration  of  interest  on 
I  what  he  used  to  call  "  our  great  self,"  the  school,  was  that 
1  the  separate  existence  of  the  school  was  in  return  almost 
,'  merged  in  him.     This  was  not  indeed  his  own  intention, 
but  it  was  precisely  because  he  thought  so  much  of  the 
institution  and  so  little  of  himself,  that  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  make  it  work  independently  of  any  personal 
I  influence  of  his  own,  it  became  so  thoroughly  dependent 
;  upon  him,  and  so  thoroughly  penetrated  with  his  spirit. 
From  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  whatever  defects  it  had 
were  his  defects  ;  whatever  excellences  it  had  were  his 
excellences.     It  was  not  the  master  who  was  beloved  or  _ 
disliked  for  the  sake  of  the  school,  but  the  school  was 
beloved  or  disliked  for  the  sake  of  the  master.     What- 
ever peculiarity    of   character  was  impressed  on  the 
scholars  whom  it  sent  forth,  was  derived  not  from  the 
/  genius  of  the  place,  but  from  the  genius  of  the  man. 
Throughout,  whether  in  the  school  itself,  or  in  its  after 
effects,  the  one  image  that  we  have  before  us  is  not 
Rugby,  but  Arnold. 

What  was  his  great  object  has  already  appeared  from 
his  letters ;  namely,  the  hope  of  making  die  school  a 
place  of  really  Christian  education.  These  words  in  his 
mouth  meant  something  very  different  from  the  general 
professions  which  every  good  teacher  must  be  supposed 
to  make,  and  which  no  teacher  even  in  the  worst  times 
of  English  education  could  have  openly  ventured  to  dis- 
claim ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  so  to  explain  them, 
as  that  they  shall  not  seem  to  exceed  or  fall  short  of  the 
truth.  It  was  not  an  attempt  merely  to  give  more 
theological  instruction,  or  to  introduce  sacred  words  into 
school  admonitions  ;  there  may  have  been  some  occasions 
for  religious  advice  that  might  have  been  turned  to  more 
advantage,  some  religious  practices  which  might  have 
been  more  constantly  or  effectually  encouraged.    His 
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design  arose  out  of  the  very  nature  of  his  office ;  fte 
relation  of  an  instructor  to  his  pupils  was  to  him,  like  all 
the  other  relations  of  human  life,  only  in  a  healthy  state, 
when  subordinate  to  their  common  relation  to  God.  The  I 
idea  of  a  Christian  school,  again,  was  to  him  the  natural  ' 
result,  so  to  speak,  of  the  very  idea  of  a  school  in  itself ; 
exactly  as  the  idea  of  a  Christian  State  seemed  to  him 
to  be  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  State  itself.  The  ' 
intellectual  training  was  not  for  a  moment  underrated, 
and  the  machinery  of  the  school  was  left  to  have  its  own 
way.  But  he  looked  upon  the  whole  as  bearing  on  the 
advancement  of  the  one  end  of  all  instruction  and 
education ;  the  boys  were  still  treated  as  school-boys,  but 
as  school-boys  who  must  grow  up  to  be  Christian  men  ; 
whose  age  did  not  prevent  their  faults  from  being  sins, 
or  their  excellences  from  being  noble  and  Christian 
virtues  ;  whose  situation  did  not  of  itself  make  the 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  their  daily  lives  an 
impracticable  vision. 

His  education,  in  short,  it  was  once  observed  amidst 
the  vehement  outcry  by  which  he  used  to  be  assailed, 
"  was  not  (according  to  the  popular  phrase)  based  upon 
reli^on,  but  was  itself  religicus."  It  was  this  chiefly 
which  gave  a  oneness  to  his  work  amidst  a  great  variety 
of  means  and  occupations,  and  a  steadiness  to  the  general 
system  amidst  its  almost  unceasing  change.  It  was  this 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  separate  one  part  of  his  work 
from  another,  and  which  often  made  it  impossible  for  his 
pupils  to  say  in  after  life,  of  much  that  had  influenced 
them,  whether  they  had  derived  it  from  what  was  spoken 
in  school,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  private.  And,  therefore, 
when  either  in  direct  religious  teaching,  or  on  particular 
occasions.  Christian  principles  were  expressly  introduced 
by  him,  they  had  not  the  appearance  of  a  rhetorical 
flourish  or  of  a  temporary  appeal  to  the  feelings ;  they 
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were  looked  upon  as  the  natural  expression  of  what  was 
constantly  implied :  it  was  felt  that  he  had  the  power,  in 
which  so  many  teachers  have  been  deficient,  of  saying 
what  he  did  mean,  and  of  not  saying  what  he  did  not 
mean, — the  power  of  doing  what  was  right,  and  speak- 
ing what  was  true,  and  thinking  what  was  good,  in- 
dependently of  any  professional  or  conventional  notions 
that  so  to  act,  speak,  or  think,  was  becoming  or  ex- 
pedient. 

It  was  not  merely  an  abstract  school,  but  an  English 
public  school,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  sphere  in 
which  this  was  to  be  effected.  There  was  something  to 
him  at  the  very  outset  full  of  Interest  in  a  great  place  of 
national  education,  such  as  he  considered  a  public  school 
to  be. 

"  There  is,"  he  said,  "  or  there  ought  to  be,  something  very 
ennobling  in  being  connected  with  an  establishment  at  once 
ancient  and  magnificent,  where  all  about  us,  and  all  the 
associations  belonging  to  the  objects  around  us,  should  be 
great,  splendid,  and  elevating.  What  an  individual  ought  and 
often  does  derive  from  the  feeling  that  he  is  bom  of  an  old 
and  illustrious  race,  from  being  familiar  from  his  childhood 
with  the  walls  and  trees  which  speak  of  the  past  no  less  than 
of  the  piesent,  and  make  both  full  of  images  of  greatness ; 
this,  in  an  inferior  degree,  belongs  to  every  member  of  an 
andent  and  celebrated  place  of  education.  In  this  respect 
every  one  of  us  has  a  responsibility  imposed  upon  him,  which 
I  wish  that  we  more  considered."    (Seiin,  vol  lii.  p.  137.)* 

*  It  was  noe  of  his  moat  chErished  have  been  gireo  ma  in  Uke  My  ol 

wishes  at  Rugby,  la  be  eoahied  (o  preferment,  minld  have  been  so  grs- 

leaTe  to  the  ■cho<d  some  permaQeiu  tifying  to  me  as  10  have  been  tbe 

ranlc  or  dignity,  which  should  in  some  means    in    any  degree  of   rtwaining 

measure  compensatd  for  ils  lotal  bar-  wliat  I  think  would  be  not  tdoiv  an 

reuness  of  all  historical  aasix:ialious,  honour  than  a  real  and  lasting  benefit 

which  he  always  felt  painfully  in  con-  to  the  school."    The  general  grounds 

trast  with  his  own  early  school.  Win-  on  which  he  thought  this  dearable^ 

Chester.  Thus  amongst  other  schemes.  may  best  be  stated  m  his  own  words  : 

he  eierted  himself  to  procure  a  medal  ,.  "  I  think  thai  il  would   be  well  on 

or    some    similar    favour    &om    tbe  public  grounds  to  confer  what  may  be 

fjTOwn.    "  I  can  truly  say."  he  wrote  coosid^ed  as  aaalogous  to  a  peerage 

hi  iS^n  ''that  nothing  which  oouhj  conferred  on  some  of  tbe  weilthietit 
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This  feeling  of  itself  dictated  the  preservation  of  th« 
cdd  school  constitution  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  he 
was  very  careful  not  to  break  through  any  customs  which 
connected  the  institution,  however  slightly,  with  the  past. 
But  in  this  constitution  there  were  peculiarities  of  far 
greater  importance  in  his  eyes  for  good  or  evil,  than  any 
mere  imaginative  associations ;  the  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  the  English  public-school  system  from  almost 
cveiy  other  system  of  education  in  Europe,  and  which 
are  all  founded  on  the  fact  that  a  lai^e  number  of  boys 
are  iefit  for  a  large  portion  of  their  time  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent society  of  their  own,  in  which  the  influence  that 
they  exercise  over  each  other  is  far  greater  than  can 
possibly  be  exercised  by  the  masters,  even  if  multiplied 
greatly  beyond  their  present  number. 

How  keenly  he  felt  the  evils  resulting  from  this 
system,  and  the  difficulty  of  communicatii^  to  it  a  really 
Christian  character,  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
knows  the  twelfth  Sermon  in  his  second  volume,  in 
which  he  unfolded,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  the 
causes  which  had  led  good  men  to  declare  that  "-public 
schools  are  the  seats  and  nurseries  of  vice  ;  "  or  the  three 
Sermons  on  "  Christian  Schools,"  in  his  fifth  volume,  in 
which,  with  the  added  experience  of  ten  years,  he 
analyzed  the  six  evils  by  which  he  "  supposed  that  great 
schools  were  likely  to  be  corrupted,  and  to  be  changed 
from  the  likeness  of  God's  temple  to  that  of  a  den  of 
thieves."     (Vol.  v.  p.  55.) 

Sometimes  he   would   be   led   to  doubt  whether  it 

emnnKiners.  or  lo  a  sHt  gown  beMmred  '', 

(^  distinguished  lawyers,  that  is,  that    | 

*bea  schools  bad  nsea  from  a  very    : 

honilde  oiigin  to  b  consitlerahle  place 

in  the   country,   and  had    conlinued    , 

Eo  for  Bome  time,   some  royal   gift,        Ihroughout  the  country  would  be  lo 

hawvtts   Enwll,  should   be  bestowed       hold  out  the  hope  of  some  maik  of  * 

upon  them,   meicly  ai  a  soit  of  r&     :  encoutagcment   Ironi  the  Crowu,  a« 

eognition    or    confinnatioD   on    the     '  Ibey  might  happen  to  doene  H." 
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were  really  compatible  with  the  highest  principles  of 
education  ;  sometimes  he  would  seem  to  have  an  earnest 
and  almost  impatient  desire  to  free  himself  from  it 
Still,  on  the  whole,  it  was  always  on  a  reformation,  not 
on  an  overthrow,  of  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
school  that  he  endeavoured  to  act.  "  Another  system," 
he  said,  "  may  be  better  in  itself,  but  I  am  placed  in  this 
system,  and  am  bound  to  try  what  I  can  make  of  it" 

With  his  usual  undoubting  confidence  in  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  general  law  of  Providence,  he  based  his 
whole  management  of  the  school  on  his  early-formed 
and  yearly-increasing  conviction  that  what  he  had  to 
look  for,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  was  not  per- 
formance but  promise ;  tiiat  the  very  freedom  and 
independence  of  school  life,  which  in  itself  he  thought 
so  dangerous,  might  be  made  the  best  preparation  for 
Christian  manhood  ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
to  his  scholars  the  principle  which  seemed  to  him  to  have 
been  adopted  in  the  training  of  the  childhood  of  the 
human  race  itself*  He  shrank  from  pressing  on  the 
conscience  of  boys  rules  of  action  which  he  felt  they 
were  not  yet  able  to  bear,  and  from  enforcing  actions 
which,  though  right  in  themselves,  would  tn  boys  be 
performed  from  wrong  motives.  Keenly  as  he  felt  the 
risk  and  fatal  consequences  of  the  failure  of  this  trial, 
still  it  was  his  great,  sometimes  his  only  support  to 
believe  that  "  the  character  Is  braced  amid  such  scenes  to 
a  greater  beauty  and  firmness  than  it  ever  can  attain 
without  enduring  and  witnessing  them.  Our  work  here 
would  be  absolutely  unendurable  if  we  did  not  bear  in 
mind  that  we  should  look  forward  as  well  as  backward — 
if  we  did  not  remember  that  the  victory  of  fallen  man 
lies  not  in  innocence  but  in  tried  virtue."  (Senn.  voL  iv. 
'  p.  5.)    "I  hold  fast,"  he  said,  "to  the  great  truth,  that 

*  Semom,  t«I.  H.  pp.  aST-spo: 
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*  blessed  is  he  that  overcometh ; '  "  and  he  writes  in  1S37 : 
"  Of  all  the  painful  thii^  connected  with  my  employ- 
ment, nothing  is  equal  to  the  grief  of  seeing  a  boy  come 
to  school  innocent  and  promising,  and  tracing  the  cor- 
ruption of  his  character  from  the  influence  of  the 
temptations  around  him,  in  the  very  place  which  ought 
to  have  strengthened  and  improved  it  But  in  most 
cases  those  who  come  with  a  character  of  positive  good 
are  benefited  ;  it  is  the  neutral  and  indecisive  characters 
which  are  apt  to  be  decided  for  evil  by  schools,  as  they 
would  be  in  fact  by  any  other  temptation." 

But  this  very  feeling  led  him  with  the  greater  e^er- 
ness  to  catch  at  every  means,  by  which  the  trial  might  be 
shortened  or  alleviated.  "  Can  the  change  from  child- 
hood to  manhood  be  hastened,  without  prematurely 
exhausting  the  ^faculties  of  body  or  mind  ? "  (Serm. 
voL  iv.  p.  13)  was  one  of  the  chief  questions  on  which 
bis  mind  was  constantly  at  work,  and  which  in  the 
judgment  of  some  he  was  disposed  to  answer  too  readily 
in  the  aflirmative.  It  was  with  the  elder  boys,  of  course, 
that  he  chiefly  acted  on  this  principle,  but  with  all  above 
the  very  young  ones  he  trusted  to  it  more  or  less.  Firmly 
as  he  believed  that  a  time  of  trial  was  inevitable,  he 
believed  no  less  firmly  that  it  might  be  passed  at  public 
schools  sooner  than  under  other  circumstances  ;  and,  in 
proportion  as  he  disliked  the  assumption  of  a  false 
manliness  in  boys,  was  his  desire  to  cultivate  in  them 
true  manliness,  as  the  only  step  to  something  higher, 
and  to  dwell  on  earnest  principle  and  moral  thought- 
fulness,  as  the  grreat  and  distinguishing  mark  between 
good  and  evil.*  Hence  his  wish  that  as  much  as  pos- 
sible should  be  done  by  the  boys,  and  nothing /or  them  ; 
hence  arose  his  practice,  in  which  his  own  delicacy  of 
feeling  and  uprightness  of  purpose  powerfully  assisted 

*  See  SennoM,  voL  Iv.  p.  66, 
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him,  of  treating  the  boys  as  gentlemen  and  reasonable 
beings,  of  making  them  respect  themselves  by  the  mere 
respect  he  showed  to  them  ;  of  showing  that  he  appealed 
and  trusted  to  their  own  common  sense  and  conscience. 
Lying,  for  example,  to  the  masters,  he  made  a  great 
moral  offence;  placing  implicit  confidence  in  a  boy's 
assertion,  and  then,  if  a  falsehood  was  discovered, 
punishing  it  severely, — in  the  upper  part  of  the  school, 
when  persisted  in,  with  expulsion.  Even  with  the  lower 
forms  he  never  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch  for  boys ;  and 
in  the  higher  forms  any  attempt  at  further  proof  of  an 
assertion  was  immediately  checked  : — "  If  you  say  so, 
that  is  quite  enough — of  course  I  believe  your  word ; " 
and  there  grew  up  in  consequence  a  general  feeling  that 
"  it  was  a  shame  to  tell  Arnold  a  lie — he  always  believes 
one." 

Perhaps  the  liveliest  representation  of  this  general 
spirit,  as  distinguished  from  its, exemplification  in  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  discipline  and  instruction,  wouid  be 
formed  by  recalling  his  manner,  as  he  appeared  in  the 
great  school,  where  the  boys  used  to  meet  when  the 
whole  school  was  assembled  collectively,  and  not  in  its 
different  forms  or  classes.  Then,  whether  on  his  usual 
entrance  every  morning  to  prayers  before  the  first  ledson, 
or  on  the  more  special  emergencies  which  might  require 
his  presence,  he  seemed  to  stand  before  them,  not  merely 
as  the  head-master,  but  as  the  representative  of  the 
school.  There  he  spoke  to  them  as  members  together 
with  himself  of  the  same  great  institution,  whose 
character  and  reputation  they  had  to  sustain  as  well  as 
he.  He  would  dwell  on  the  satisfaction  he  had  in  being 
head  of  a  society,  where  noble  and  honourable  feelings 
were  encouraged,  or  on  the  disgrace  which  he  felt  in 
hearing  of  acts  of  disorder  or  violence,  such  as  in  the 
humbler  ranks  of  life  would  render  them  amenable  to 
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the  laws  of  their  country  ;  or  again,  on  the  trust  which 
he  placed  on  their  honour  as  gentlemen,  and  the  baseness 
of  any  instance  in  which  it  was  abused.  "  Is  this  a 
Christian  school?"  he  indignantly  asked  at  the  end  of 
one  of  those  addresses,  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  an 
extensive  display  of  bad  feeling  amongst  the  boys ;  and 
then  added, — "  I  cannot  remain  here  if  all  is  to  be  carried 
on  by  constraint  and  force  ;  if  I  am  to  be  here  as  a  gaoler, 
I  will  resign  my  office  at  once."  And  few  scenes  can  be 
recorded  more  characteristic  of  him  than  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  disturbance,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  send  away  several  boys,  and  when  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  spirit  of  discontent  which  this 
excited,  he  stood  in  his  place  before  the  assembled 
school,  and  said,  "  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be 
a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty 
boys ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of 
Chris  tiaa_gentlemen. " 

The  means  of  carrying  out  these  principles  were  of 
course  various  ;  they  may,  however,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, be  viewed  under  the  divisions  of  the  general 
discipline  of  the  school,  the  system  of  instruction,  the 
chapel  services,  and  his  own  personal  intercourse  and 
influence. 

I.  In  considering  his  general  management  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  it  will  only  be  possible  to  touch  on 
its  leading  features. 

I.  He  at  once  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  whole 
system  of  punishments  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school, 
"  keeping  it  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background,  and 
by  kindness  and  encouragement  attracting  the  good  and 
noble  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,"* 
As  this  appears  more  distinctly  elsewhere,  it  is  needless 
to  enlai^e  upon  it  here  ;  but  a  few  words  may  be  neces- 

*  Svm.  voL  if.  p.  73.      Hie  wliol«  Mnooo  if  *  fOO  wiportlo*  of  bi*  *iiw. 
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sary  to  explain  the  view  with  which,  for  the  younger  part 
of  the  school,  he  made  a  point  of  maintaining,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  old  discipline  of  public  schools. 

"  The  beau-ideal  of  school  discipline  with  regard  to  young 
boys  would  seem  to  be  this,  that,  whilst  corporal  punishment 
was  retained  on  principle  as  £tly  answering  to  and  marking  the 
naturally  inferior  state  of  boyhood,  and  therefore  as  conveying 
no  peculiar  degradation  to  persons  in  such  a  state,  we  should 
cherish  and  encourage  to  the  utmost  all  attempts  made  by  the 
several  boys,  as  individuals,  to  escape  from  the  natural  punish- 
ment of  their  age  by  rising  above  its  naturally  low  tone  <A 
principle." 

Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  he  retained, 
but  it  was  confined  to  moral  offences,  such  as  lying, 
drinking,  and  habitual  idleness,  while  his  aversion  to 
inflicting  it  rendered  it  still  less  frequent  in  practice  than 
it  would  have  been  according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down  for  it  But  in  answer  to  the  argument  used  in  a 
liberal  journal,  that  it  was  even  for  ^ese  offences  and 
for  this  age  degrading,  he  replied  with  characteristic 
emphasis — 

"I  know  well  of  what  feeling  this  is  the  expression  j  it 
ori^ates  in  that  proud  notion  of  personal  independence 
which  is  neither  reasonable  nor  Christian — but  essentially 
barbarian.  It  visited  Europe  with  all  the  curses  of  the  age 
of  chivalry,  and  is  threatening  us  now  with  those  of  Jaco- 
binism. ....  At  an  age  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
lind  a  true  manly  sense  of  the  degradation  of  guilt  or  faults, 
where  is  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  a  fantastic  sense  of  the 
degradation  of  personal  correction  ?  What  can  be  more  false, 
or  more  adverse  to  the  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  humbleness  of 
mind,  which  are  the  best  ornament  of  youth,  and  the  best 
promise  of  a  noble  manhood  ? "  * 

2.  But  his  object  was  of  course  far  h^her  than  to 

'  check  particular  vices.    "  What  I  want  to  see  in  the 

school,"  he  said,  "  and  what  I  cannot  find,  is  an  abhor- 

*  HtNeUuwom  Woiki,  p.  3^5. 
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rence  of  evil :  I  always  think  of  the  Psalm,  '  Neither  I 
doth  he  abhor  jinythtng  that  is  evil.' "  Amongst  all  the 
causes,  which  in  his  judgment  contributed  to  the  absence 
of  this  feeling,  and  to  the  moral  childishness,  which  he 
considered  the  great  curse  of  public  schools,  the  chief 
seem  to  him  to  lie  in  the  spirit  which  was  there  encou- 
r^ed  of  combination,  of  companionship,  of  excessive 
deference  to  the  public  opinion  prevalent  in  the  school. 
Peculiarly  repugnant  as  this  spirit  was  at  once  to  his  own 
reverence  for  lawful  authority,  and  to  his  dislike  of  ser- 
vile submission  to  unlawful  authority ;  fatal  as  he 
deemed  it  to  all  approach  to  sympathy  between  himself 
and  his  scholars — to  all  free  and  manly  feeling  in 
individual  boys — to  all  real  and  permanent  improvement 
of  the  institution  itself — it  gave  him  more  pain  when 
brought  prominently  before  him,  than  any  other  evil  in 
the  school  At  the  very  sight  of  a  knot  of  vicious  or  | 
careless  boys  gathered  together  round  the  great  school- 
house  fire,  "  It  makes  me  think,"  he  would  say,  "that  I  ; 
see  the  Devil  in  the  midst  of  them."  From  first  to  last  I 
it  was  the  great  subject  to  which  all  his  anxiety  con- 
verged. No  half-year  ever  passed  without  his  preaching 
upon  it — he  turned  it  over  and  over  in  every  possible 
point  of  view — he  dwelt  on  it  as  the  one  master-fault  of 
alt.  "  If  the  spirit  of  Elijah  were  to  stand  in  the  midst 
of  us,  and  we  were  to  ask  him,  'What  shall  we  do  then?' 
his  answer  would  be,  '  Fear  not,  nor  heed  one  another's 
voices,  but  fear  and  heed  the  voice  of  God  only,' " 
(MS.  Serm.  on  Luke  iii.  10.     1833.) 

Against  this  evil  he  felt  that  no  efforts  of  good  indi- 
vidual example,  or  of  personal  sympathy  with  individual 
masters,  could  act  effectually,  unless  there  were  some- 
thing to  counteract  it  constantly  amongst  the  boys 
themselves. 

"  He,  therefore,  vho  wishes  "  (to  use  his  own  words)  "  really 
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to  improve  public  education,  would  do  well  to  direct  liis  atten- 
tion to  this  point,  and  to  consider  how  there  can  be  infused 
into  a  society  of  boys  such  elements  as,  without  being  too  dis- 
similar to  coalesce  thoroughly  with  the  rest,  shall  yet  be  so 
superior  as  to  raise  the  character  of  the  whole.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say  tliat  any  school  has  as  yet  fully  solved  this  pro- 
blem. I  am  convinced,  however,  that  in  the  peculiar  relation 
of  the  highest  form  to  the  rest  of  the  boys,  such  as  it  exists  in 
our  great  public  schools,  there  is  to  be  found  the  best  means  of 
answering  it.  This  relation  requires  in  many  respects  to  be 
improved  in  its  character ;  some  of  its  features  should  be 
softened,  others  elevated;  but  here,  and  here  only,  is  the 
engine  which  can  effect  the  end  desired."   (Joum.  Ed.  p.  29a.) 

In  other  words,  he  determined  to  use,  and  to  improve 
to  the  utmost,  the  existing  machinery  of  the  Sixth 
Form,  and  of  f^ging  ;  understanding,  by  the  Sixth 
Form,  the  thirty  boys  who  composed  the  highest  class — 
"  those  who,  having  risen  to  the  highest  form  in  the 
school,  will  probably  be  at  once  the  oldest  and  the 
strongest,  and  the  cleverest ;  and  if  the  school  be  well 
ordered,  the  most  respectable  in  application  and  general 
.  character:"  and  by  fagging,  "the  power  given  by  the 
supreme  authorities  of  the  school  to  the  Sixth  Form,  to 
be  exercised  by  them  over  the  lower  boys,  for  the  sake 
of  securing  a  regular  government  amongst  the  boys 
themselves,  and  avoiding  the  evils  of  anarchy  ;  in  other 
words,  of  the  lawless  tyranny  of  physical  strength." 
(Journ.  Ed.  pp.  286,  287.)* 

In  many  points  he  took  the  institution  as  he  found 
it,  and  as  he  remembered  it  at  Winchester.  The 
responsibility  of  checking  bad  practices  without  the 
intervention  of  the  masters,  the  occasional  settlement  of 

•  It  has  not  been  Ihought  necessary  Qii»rterly  Journal  of  Education,  from 

here  to  enter  at  length  Into  hi;  dcfunce  which   the  above  extracts  have  b«en 

□f  the  general  system  of  lagging,  ts-  taken,  and  which  is  now  insenetl  at 

pecially  as  it  may  be  seen  by  those  length  iti  the  volume  oT  tali  Uiical- 

who  are  interested  in  Uie  subject  in  laiicous  Work*, 
thaaitick  in  the  Dinth  volume  at  the 
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difficult  cases  of  school^^overnment,  the  subjection  of 
brute  force  to  some  kind  of  order,  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  such  an  authority,  had  been  more  or  lesi 
produced  under  the  old  system  both  at  Rugby  and 
elsewhere.  But  his  zeal  in  its  defence,  and  his  confident 
reliance  upon  it  as  the  keystone  of  his  whole  government, 
were  eminently  characteristic  of  himself.  It  was  a  point 
moreover  on  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  set  strongly  and 
increasingly  against  him,  on  which  there  was  a  general 
tendency  to  yield  to  the  popular  outcry,  and  00  which 
the  clamour,  that  at  one  time  assailed  htm,  was  ready  to 
fasten,  as  a  subject  where  all  parties  could  concur  in 
their  condemnation.  But  he  was  immovable :  and 
though,  on  his  first  coming,  he  had  felt  himself  called 
upon  rather  to  restrain  the  authority  of  the  Sixth  Form 
from  abuses,  than  to  guard  it  from  encroachments,  yet 
now  that  the  whole  system  was  denounced  as  cruel  and 
absurd,  he  delighted  to  stand  forth  as  its  champion. 
The  power,  which  was  most  strongly  condemned,  of 
personal  chastisement  vested  in  the  Pra:postor3  over 
those  who  resisted  their  authority,  he  firmly  maintained 
as  essential  to  the  general  support  of  the  good  order  of 
the  place ;  and  there  was  no  obloquy  which  he  would 
not  undei^o  in  the  protection  of  a  boy,  who  had  by  due 
exercise  of  this  discipline  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
school,  the  parents,  or  the  public. 

But  the  importance  which  he  attached  to  it  arose  > 
from  his  regarding  it  not  only  as  an  efficient  engine  of  ' 
discipline,  but  as  the  chief  means  of  creating  a  respect     n 
for  moral  and  intellectual  excellence,  and  of  diffusing  ' 
his  own  influence  through  the  mass  of  the  school.   Whilst  , 
he  made  the  Prxpostors  rely  upon  his  support  in  all  just 
use  of  their  authority,  as  well  as  on  his  severe  judgment 
of  all  abuse  of  it,  he  endeavoured  also  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  were  actually   fellow-workers  with  him 
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for  the  highest  good  of  the  school,  upon  the  highest 
principles  and  motives — that  they  had,  with  him,  a  moral 
responsibility  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  real  welfare  of 
the  place.  Occasionally  during  his  whole  stay,  and 
r^ularly  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  every  half-year 
during  his  later  years,  he  used  to  make  short  addresses 
to  them  on  their  duties,  or  on  the  general  state  of  the 
school,  one  of  which,  as  an  illustration  of  his  general 
mode  of  speaking  and  acting  with  them,  it  has  been 
thought  worth  while  to  give,  as  nearly  as  his  pupils  could 
remember  it,  in  the  very  words  he  used.  After  making 
a  few  remarks  to  them  on  their  work  in  the  lessons : 
"  I  will  now,"  he  proceeded,  "say  a  few  words  to  you  as 
I  promised.  Speaking  to  you,  as  to  young  men  who  can 
enter  into  what  I  say,  I  wish  you  to  feel  that  you  have 
another  duty  to  perform,  holding  the  situation  that  you 
do  in  the  school ;  of  the  importance  of  this  I  wish  you 
all  to  feel  sensible,  and  of  the  enormous  influence  you 
possess,  in  ways  in  which  we  cannot,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
on  all  below  you  ;  and  I  wish  you  to  see  fully  how  many 
and  great  are  the  opportunities  offered  to  you  here  of 
doing  good — good,  too,  of  lasting  benefit  to  yourselves  as 
well  as  to  others ;  there  is  no  place  where  you  will  find 
better  opportunities  for  some  time  to  come,  and  you  will 
then  have  reason  to  look  back  to  your  life  here  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  You  will  soon  find,  when  you  change 
your  life  here  for  that  at  the  Universities,  how  very  few 
in  comparison  they  are  there,  however  willing  you  may 
then  be, — at  any  rate  during  the  first  part  of  your  life 
there.  That  there  is  good,  working  in  the  school,  I  most 
fully  believe,  and  we  cannot  feel  too  thankful  for  it ;  in 
many  individual  instances^  in  different  parts  of  the 
school,  I  have  seen  the  change  from  evil  to  good — to 
mention  instances  would  of  course  be  wrong.  The  state 
of  the  school  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  us  all,  but 
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only  so  far  29  to  encourage  us  to  increased  exertions ; 
and  I  Sm  sure  we  ought  all  to  feel  it  a  subject  of  most 
sincere  thankfulness  to  God  ;  but  we  must  not  stop  here ;  ■ 
we  must. exert  ourselves  with  earnest  prayer  to  God  for 
its  continuance.  And  what  I  have  often  said  before  I 
repeat  now :  what  we  must  look  for  here  is,  ist,  religious 
and  moral  principle  ;  2ndly,  gentlemanly  conduct ;  3rdly, 
intellectual  ability." 

Nothing,  accordingly,  so  shook  his  hopes  of  doing 
good,  as  weakness  or  misconduct  in  the  Sixth,  "  You 
should  feel,"  he  said,  "  like  officers  in  the  army  or  navy, 
whose  want  of  moral  courage  would,  indeed,  be  thought  .. 
cowardice."  "  When  I  have  confidence  in  the  Sixtii," 
was  the  end  of  one  of  his  farewell  addresses,  "  there  is 
no  post  in  England  which  I  would  exchange  for  this ; 
but  if  they  do  not  support  me,  I  must  go." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  how  important  this  was  as 
an  instrument  of  education,  independently  of  the  weight 
of  his  own  personal  qualities,  t^xactly  at  the  age  when 
hoyA  \xg\a.  to  acquire  some  degree  of  self-respect,  and 
some  desire  for  the  respect  of  others,  they  were  treated 
with  confidence  by  one  whose  confidence  they  could  not 
but  r^ard  as  worth  having  ;  and  found  themselves  in  a 
station  where  their  own  dignity  coujd  not  be  maintained, 
except  by  consistent  good  conduct.J  And  exactly  at  a 
time  when  manly  aspirations  begin  to  expand,  they 
found  themselves  invested  with  functions  of  government, 
great  beyond  their  age,  yet  naturally  growing  out  of 
their  position ;  whilst  the  ground  of  solemn  responsibility, 
on  which  they  were  constantly  taught  that  their  authority 
rested,  had  a  general,  though  of  course  not  universal, 
tendency  to  counteract  any  notions  of  mere  personal 
self-importance. 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  you  have  an  anxious  duty — a  duty 
which  aome  might  suppose  was  too  heavy  f«  yout  yeaii. 
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But  it  seems  to  me,  die  nobler  as  well  as  the  truer  way  of 
stating  the  case  to  say,  that  it  is  the  great  privilege  of  this  aod 
other  such  institutions,  to  anticipate  the  commoQ  time  of  man- 
hood ;  that  by  their  whole  training  they  fit  the  character  for 
manly  duties  at  an  age  when,  under  another  system,  such  duties 
would  be  impracticable ;  that  thne  is  not  imposed  upon  jrou 
too  heavy  a  burden ;  but  that  you  are  capable  of  beanng, 
without  injury,  wha.t  to  others  might  be  a  burden,  and  there- 
fore to  diminish  your  duties  and  lessen  your  responsibility 
would  be  no  kindness,  but  a  degradation — an  alTront  to  you 
and  to  the  school."     (Serm.  voL  v.  p.  4.1.) 

3.  Whilst  he  looked  to  the  Sixth  Form,  as  the 
ordinary  corrective  for  the  ordinary  evils  of  a  public 
school,  he  still  felt  that  these  evils  from  time  to  time 
developed  themselves  in  a  shape  which  demanded  peculiar 
methods  to  meet  them,  and  which  may  best  be  explained 
by  one  of  his  letters. 

"  My  own  school  experience  has  taught  me  the  monstrous 
evil  of  a  state  of  low  principle  prevailing  amongst  those  whq 
set  the  tone  to  the  rest  I  can  neither  theoretically  nor  prac- 
tically defend  our  public-school  system,  where  the  boys  are  left 
10  very  much  alone  to  form  a  distinct  society  of  their  own, 
unless  you  assume  that  the  upper  class  shall  be  capable  of 
being  in  a  manner  luvlnu  between  the  masters  and  the  mass 
of  the  boys,  that  is,  shall  be  capable  of  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting to  the  rest,  through  their  example  and  influence,  tight 
principles  of  conduct,  instead  of  those  extremely  low  ones 
which  are  natural  to  a  society  of  boys  left  wholly  to  form  their 
own  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  Now,  when  I  get  any  in 
this  part  of  the  school  who  are  not  to  be  influenced — who  have 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  influence  others — not  from 
being  intentionally  bad,  but  from  very  low  wit,  and  extreme 
childishness  or  coarseness  of  character^the  evil  is  so  great, 
not  only  negatively  but  positively,  (for  their  low  and  false  views 
are  greedily  caught  up  by  those  below  them,)  that  I  know  not 
how  to  proceed,  or  how  to  hinder  the  school  from  becoming  a 
place  of  education  for  evil  rather  than  for  good,  except  by 
getting  rid  of  such  persons.  And  then  comes  the  difficulty, 
that  the  parents  who  see  their  sons  only  at  home — that  is  just 
where  the  pointi  of  character,  which  are  so  injurious  her^  tat 
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not  called  into  action — can  scarcely  be  brought  to  understand 
nhy  they  should  remove  them  ;  and  having,  as  most  people 
have,  only  the  most  vague  ideas  as  to  the  real  nature  of  a 
public  school,  they  cannot  understand  what  harm  they  are 
receiving  or  doing  to  others,  if  they  do  not  get  into  some 
palpable  scrape,  which  very  likely  they  never  would  da  More 
puling  still  is  it,  when  you  have  many  bc^s  of  this  description, 
so  that  the  evil  influence  is  really  very  great,  and  yet  there  is 
not  one  of  the  set  whom  you  would  set  down  as  a  really  bad 
fellow  if  taken  alone ;  but  most  of  them  would  really  do  very 
well  if  they  were  n6t  together  and  in  a  situation  where,  un- 
luckily, their  age  and  size  leads  them,  unavoidably,  to  form  the 
laws  and  guide  the  opinion  uf  their  society ;  whereas,  they  are 
wholly  unfit  to  lead  others,  and  are  so  slow  at  receiving  good 
influences  themselves,  that  they  want  to  be  almost  exclusively 
with  older  persons,  instead  of  being  principally  with  younger 


The  evil  undoubtedly  was  great,  and  the  difficulty, 
which  he  describes  in  the  way  of  its  removal,  tended  to 
aggravate  the  evil.  When  first  he  entered  on  his  post  at 
Rugby,  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the  country,  that 
so  long  as  a  boy  kept  himself  from  offences  sufficiently 
enonnous  to  justify  expulsion,  he  had  a  kind  of  right  to 
remain  in  a  public  school  ;  that  the  worse  and  more 
troublesome  to  parents  were  their  sons,  the  more  did  a 
public  school  seem  the  precise  remedy  for  them  ;  that  the 
great  end  of  a  public  school,  in  short,  was  to  flog  their 
vices  out  of  bad  boys.  Hence  much  indignation  was 
excited  when  boys  were  sent  away  for  lesser  offences ; 
the  danger  of  filling  the  school  with  vicious  sons  was 
increased,  and  scrupulous  parents  were  naturally  reluctant 
to  expose  their  boys  to  the  influence  of  such  associates. 

His  own  determination  had  been  fixed  long  before  he 
came  to  Rugby,  and  it  was  only  after  ascertaining  that 
his  power  in  this  respect  would  be  absolute,  that  he  con- 
sented to  become  a  candidate  for  the  post*     The  reten- 

*  See  Letter  to  Dr,  Hawkioi,  iii  1897. 
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tion  of  boys  who  were  clearly  incapable  of  deriving  good 
from  the  system,  or  whose  influence  on  others  was  de- 
cidedly and  extensively  pernicious,  seemed  to  him  not  a 
necessary  part  of  the  trials  of  school,  but  an  inexcusable 
and  intolerable  aggravation  of  them.  "  Till  a  man  learns 
that  the  first,  second,  and  third  duty  of  a  schoolmaster  is 
to  get  rid  of  unpromising  subjects,  a  great  public  school," 
he  said,  "  will  never  be  what  it  might  be,  and  what  it 
ought  to  be."  The  remonstrances  which  he  encountered 
both  on  public  and  private  grounds  were  vehement  and 
numerous.  But  on  these  terms  alone  had  he  taken  his 
office  ;  and  be  solemnly  and  repeatedly  declared,  that  on 
no  other  terms  could  he  hold  it,  or  justify  the  existence 
of  the  public-school  system  in  a  Christian  country. 

The  cases  which  fell  under  this  rule  included  all 
shades  of  character  from  the  hopelessly  bad  up  to  the 
really  good,  who  yet  from  their  peculiar  circumstances 
might  be  receiving  gjreat  injury  from  the  system  of  a 
public  school ;  grave  moral  offences  frequently  repeated ; 
boys  banded  together  in  sets  to  the  great  harm  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  the  school  at  large  ;  overgrown  boys,  whose 
age  and  size  gave  them  influence  over  others,  and  made 
them  unfit  subjects  for  corporal-  punishment,  whilst  the 
low  place  which,  either  from  idleness  or  dulness,  they 
held  in  the  school,  encouraged  all  the  childish  and  low 

f  habits  to  which  they  were  naturally  tempted*  He  would 
retain  boys  after  oflfences,  which  considered  in  themselves 
would  seem  to  many  almost  deserving  of  expulsion  ;  he 
would  request  the  removal  of  others  for  ofl!ences  which 
to  many  would  seem  venial.  In  short,  he  was  decided 
by  the  ultimate  result  on  the  whole  character  of  the 

;    mdividual,  or  on  the  general  state  of  the  school. 

■  The  KdmiiilaD  of  lay  yonng      ihem  iDcapaUe  of  pcofiUog  by  ttit; 
toyi,  <./.  ondei  the  ags  of^  ten,  Iw      dlidpUne  of  the  pUo*^ 
Kniotlr  dipracBted,  ■■  ognAlalng 
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It  was  on  every  account  essential  to  the  carrying  out 
of  his  principle,  that  he  should  mark  in  every  way  the 
broad  distinction  between  this  kind  of  removal,  and  what 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  used  to  be  called  expul- 
sion. The  latter  was  intended  by  him  as  a  punishment 
and  lasting  disgrace,  was  inflicted  publicly  and  with  ex- 
treme solemnity,  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  only 
for  gross  and  overt  offences.  But  he  took  pains  to  show 
that  removal,  such  as  is  here  spoken  of,  whether  temporary 
or  final,  was  not  disgraceful  or  penal,  but  intended  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  for  a  protection  of  the  boy  himself  or  his 
schoolfellows.  Often  it  would  be  wholly  unknown  who 
were  thus  dismissed  or  why  ;  latterly  he  generally 
allowed  such  cases  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  half-year, 
that  their  removal  might  pass  altogether  unnoticed  ;  the 
subjoined  letters  also  to  the  head  of  a  college  and  a 
private  tutor,  introducing  such  boys  to  their  attention, 
are  samples  of  the  spirit  in  whidi  he  acted  on  these 
occasions.*  . 


"  I.  To  the  Head  of  a  C<ilh«e.— 

"With  rmrd  to  ■ — ,  if  jm  had 

naked  me  illxnit  him  half  a  ^>ear  ago, 
I  sbonld  liaire  spoken  of  him  in  the 
higlieit  temu  in  point  of  conduct  and 
steady  attention  to  hli  woili :  tliere 
has  beei  nothing  !□  all  that  has  passed 
beyond  a  gieal  deal  of  paity  and 
Ecnool-boy  feeling,  vmn^.  aa  I  think, 
and  ■xcMdingly  mlicbievoas  to  a 
ichool,  but  irom  its  peculiar  chaiactet 
not  likely  to  recur  al  college  or  in 
after  life,  and  not  tt£acting  per- 
Dianently  on  a  Iray's  principles  or 
dispoution.     I  think  you  will  have  in 

a  iteady  and  gentlemanly  man, 

wlio  will  read  fairly  and  give  no  dis- 
IuiImuicx,  and  one  who  would  well 
repay  any  interest  taken  in  him  by  his 
tutor  to  direct  Mm  either  in  hli  work 
or  conduct.  He  wai  one  of  those  who 
would  do  a  great  deal  better  at  collie 
than  at  ichool ;  and  of  this  sort  there 
are  many ;  as  long  is  they  ate  among 
bcqn,  and  with  no  cdosei  paioiial  lii- 
lenoune  vtth  Mm  pmimt  than  a 


putdlc  ichool  aflbrds,  they  are  often 
wrong-headed  and  troublesome;  but 
older  societjc,  and  the  habits  of  more 
advanced    Ule,     set    them    to    rights 


ffoolishneuthanof 
the  whole  matter,  and  It  was  their 
peculiar  situation  in  the  school,  and 
the  peculiar  danger  of  their  fault 
among  us,  that  made  m  wish  them  to 

be  removed, was  Tety  much 

improved  in  Ills  work,  and  did  some 
of  his  business  very  well ;  rin«  he 
left  US  be  has  been  with  a  private 
tutor,  and  I  shall  be  disappointed 
if  he  has  not  behaved  there  so  as 
<  obtain  from  him  a  very  (aTonnhle 
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This  system  was  not  pursued  without  difficulty;  the 
inconvenience  attendant  upon  such  removals  was  occa- 
sionally very  great ;  sometimes  the  character  of  the  boy 
may  have  been  mistaken,  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the 
true  nature  of  the  transaction  to  parents  was  considerable ; 
an  exa^erated  notion  was  entertained  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  view  was  carried. 

To  administer  such  a  system  required  higher  qualifica- 
tions in  a  head-master  than  mere  scholarship  or  mere  zeal. 
What  enabled  him  to  do  so  successfully  was,  the  force  of 
his  character ;  his  determination  to  carry  out  his  prin- 
ciples through  a  host  of  particular  obstacles ;  his  large- 
ness of  view,  which  endeavoured  to  catch  the  distinctive 
features  of  every  case ;  the  consciousness  wiiich  he  felt, 
and  made  others  feel,  of  the  uprightness  and  purity  of 
his  intentions.  The  predictions  that  boys  vi^o  failed  at 
school  would  turn  out  well  with  private  tutors,  were  often 
acknowledged  to  be  verified  in  cases  where  the  removal 
h^d  been  most  complained  of;  the  diminution  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  school  was  necessarily  much  facilitated ; 
a  salutary  eff'ect  was  produced  on  the  boys  by  impress- 
ing upon  them,  that  even  slight  ofiiences  which  came 
under  the  head-master's  eye,  were  swelling  the  sum  of 
misconduct  which  might  end  in  removal  ;  whilst  many 
parents  were  displeased  by  the  system,  others  were  in- 
duced to  send  "  as  many  boys,"  he  said,  "  and  more  than 

grown  It  in  wh  ;  he  was  iherefoic  the  I  think,  very  satisfsctoty  pupils,  but 

hero  of   the  younger    boys    for  his  who  are  not  improving  here, 
■treagth  and  proweu  ;  and  this  sort  c.   "  It  is  n  good  thing,  I  b>VB  do 

of  distinction  was  doing  him  harm,  so  doubt,  that  — has  \at  us  ;  bis  i£ 

thai  I  advised  his  father  to  take  him  just  one  of  those   chaiacteis    whidi 

away,  and  to  get  him  eniered  at  the  carniot  bear  a  puiiUc  school,  and  may 

University  as  soon  as  possible."  be  saved  and  tumai  to  great  good  1^ 

4.  To  ■  private  tutor. — "I  am  glad  [he  humanities  of  private  tuition." 

•Jiat  you  continue  to  like -,  nor  "Ah  I  "  he  would  S?y  of  a  case  of 

■m  1   surprised   al   it,    for   I   always  this  kind,  "if  the  Peninsularwar  were 

thought  that  school  brought  out  the  going  on  now.  one  woulil  know  what 

bad  Id  hit  chaiocto-,  and  repressed  to  do  with  him— a  few  y«aii'  hard- 

thegood.    Theceaie  loma  others  In  >hip  wouldbiiug  avery  Dkevfelktwoul 

IIm)  Mine  way  whom  jon  would  fiad.  of  him."  < 
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he  sent  away ;"  lastly,  he  succeeded  in  shaking  the  old 
notion  of  the  conditions  under  which  boys  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  at  school,  and  in  impressing  on  others 
the  standard  of  moral  progress  which  he  endeavoured 
himself  to  enforce. 

The  following  letter  to  one  of  the  assistant-masters 
expresses  his  mode  of  meeting  the  attacks  to  which  he 
was  exposed  on  the  two  subjects  last  mentioned. 

"  I  do  not  choose  to  discusi  the  thickness  of  Prsepostors' 
sdcks,  or  the  greater  or  less  blackness  of  a  boy's  bruises,  for 
the  amusement  of  all  the  readers  of  the  newspapers ;  nor  do  I 
care  in  the  slightest  degree  about  the  attacks,  if  the  mssteis 
themselves  treat  them  with  indifference.     If  they  appear  to 
mind  them,  or  to  fear  their  effect  on  the  school,  the  apprehen- 
sion in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  will  be  likely  to  verify 
itsell     For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  will  not  condescend 
to  justify  the  school  against  attacks,  when  I  believe  that  it  is 
going  on  not  only  not  ill,  but  positively  well     Were  it  really 
otheiwue,  I  think  I  should  be  as  sensitive  as  any  one,  and  very 
soon  give  up  the  concern.     But  these  attacks  are  merely  what 
I  bargained  for,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  my  conduct  in  the 
school,  because  they  are  directed  against  points  on  which  my 
'  ideas '  were  fixed  before  I  came  to  Rugby,  and  are  only  more 
fixed  now;  e^.  that  the  authority  of  the  Sixth  Form  is  essential 
to  the  good  of  the  school,  and  b  to  be  upheld  through  all  ' 
obstacles  from  within  and  from  without,  and  that  sending  away 
boys  is  a  necessary  and  regular  part  of  a  good  system,  not  as  a    ' 
punishment  to  one,  but  as  a  protection  to  others.  Undoubtedly    ! 
it  would  be  a  better  system  if  there  was  no  evil ;  but  evil  being    ' 
unavoidable  we  are  not  a  jail  to  keep  it  in,  but  a  place  A   ' 
education  where  we  must  cast  it  out,  to  prevent  its  taint  fiom   ! 
spreading.     Meanwhile  let  us  mind  our  own  work,  and  try  to  I 
perfect  the  execution  of  our  own  'ideas,'  and  we  shall  have  | 
enou^  to  do,  and  enough  always  to  hinder  us  &om  being  i 
satisfied  with  ourselves ;  but  when  we  are  attacked  wc  have 
some  right  to  answer  with  Scipio,  who,  scorning  to  reply  to  a 
charge  of  corruption,  said,  '  Hoc  die  cum  Hannibaie  benfe  et 
feliater  pugnavi:' — we  have  d«ne  enough  good  and  undone 
enough  evil,  to  allow  us  to  hold  our  assailants  cheap." 

II,  The  spirit  in  which  he  entered  on  the  instruction 

I 
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of  the  school,  constituting  as  it  did  the  main  business  of 
the  place,  may  perhaps  best  be  understood  from  a  par- 
ticular exemplification  of  it  in  the  circumstances  under 
7^  which  he  introduced  a  prayer  before  the  first  lesson  in 
\  the  Sixth  Form,  over  and  above  the  general  prayers  read 
I  before  the  whole  school.  On  the  morning  on  which  he 
first  used  it  he  said  that  he  had  been  much  troubled  to 
find  that  the  change  from  attendance  on  the  death-bed 
of  one  of  the  boys  in  his  house  to  his  school-work  had 
been  very  great :  he  thought  that  there  ought  not  to  be 
such  a  contrast,  and  that  it  was  probably  owing  to  the 
school-work  not  being  sufficiently  sanctified  to  God's 
glory ;  that  if  it  was  made  really  a  religious  work,  the 
transition  to  it  from  a  death-bed  would  be  slight :  he 
therefore  intended  for  the  future  to  oflfer  a  prayer  before 
the  first  lesson,  that  the  day's  work  might  be  undertaken 
and  carried  on  solely  to  the  glory  of  God  and  their  im- 
provement,— that  he  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  do 
his  work.* 
'  Under  this  feeling,  all  the  lessons,  in  his  eyes,  and  not 

I      only  those  which  were  more  distinctly  religious,   were 
s  .  invested  with  a  moral  character ;  and  his  desire  to  raise 
the  general  standard  of  knowledge  and  application  in  the 
school  was  as  great,  as  if  it  had  been  his  sole  object. 

(He  introduced,  with  this  view,  a  variety  of  new  regu- 
lations ;  contributed  liberally  himself  to  the  foundation 
of  prizes  and  scholarships,  as  incentives  to  study,  and 
gave  up  much  of  his  leisure  to  the  extra  labour  of  new 
examinations  for  the  various  forms,  and  of  a  yearly  ex- 
amination for  the  whole  school.  The  spirit  of  industry 
which  his  method  excited  in  his  better  scholars,  and 
more  or  less  in  the  school  at  large,  was  considerable ; 
and  it  was  often  complained  that  their  minds  and  con- 
stitutions were  overworked    by    premature    exertion.) 

•Sm  Appendix  A. 
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Whether  this  was  the  case  more  at  Rugby  than  in  other 
schools,  since  the  greater  exertions  generally  required  ia 
all  parts  of  education,  it  ia  diilicult  to  determine.  He 
himself  would  never  allow  the  truth  of  it,  though  main- 
taining that  it  would  be  a  very  great  evil  if  it  were  so. 
The  Greek  union  of  the  opmi  fip,nvrruo]  with  the  d^  fiouru^ 
he  thought  invaluable  in  education,  and  he  held  that  the 
freedom  of  the  sports  of  public  schools  was  particularly 
favourable  to  it;  and  whenever  he  saw  that  boys  were 
reading  too  much,  he  always  remonstrated  with  them, 
relaxed  their  work,  and  if  they  were  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  school,  would  invite  them  to  his  house  in  the  half- 
year  or  the  holidays  to  refresh  them. 

He  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  general  union  of  moral 
and  intellectual  excellence.  "  I  have  now  had  some 
years'  experience,"  he  once  said  in  preaching  at  Rugby, 
"  I  have  known  but  too  many  of  those  who  in  their  utter 
folly  have  said  in  their  heart,  there  was  no  God ;  but  the 
sad  sight — for  assuredly  none  can  be  more  sad — of  a 
powerful,  an  earnest,  and  an  inquiring  mind  seeking 
truth,  yet  not  finding  it — the  horrible  sight  of  good  de- 
liberately rejected,  and  evil  deliberately  chosen — the 
grievous  wreck  of  earthly  wisdom  united  with  spiritual 
folly — I  believe  that  it  has  been,  that  it  is,  that  it  maybe 
— Scripture  speaks  of  it,  the  experience  of  others  has 
witnessed  it ;  but  I  thank  God  that  in  my  own  experi- 
ence I  have  never  witnessed  it  yet ;  I  have  still  found 
that  folly  and  thoughtlessness  have  gone  to  evil ;  that 
thought  and  manliness  have  been  united  with  faith  and 
goodness."  And  in  the  case  of  boys  his  experience  led 
him,  to  use  his  words  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  more  and 
more  to  believe  in  this  connexion,  for  which  divers 
reasons  may  be  given.  One,  and  a  very  important  one^ 
is,  that  ability  puts  a  boy  in  sympathy  with  his  teachers 
in  the  matter  of  his  work,  and  in  their  delight  in  the  works 
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of  great  minds  ;  whereas  a  dul!  boy  has  much  more  sym- 
pathy with  the  uneducated  and  others  to  whom  animal 
enjoyments  are  all  in  all."  "  I  am  sure,"  he  used  to  say, 
"  that  in  the  case  of  boys  the  temptations  of  intellect 
are  not  comparable  to  the  temptations  of  dulness  ;  and 
he  often  dwelt  on  "  the  fruit  which  he  above  all  things 
longed  for, — moral  thoughtfulness, — the  inquiring  love 
of  truth  going  along  with  the  devoted  love  of  goodness." 
But  for  mere  cleverness,  whether  in  boys  or  men,  he 
had  no  r^ard.  "  Mere  intellectual  acuteness,"  he  used 
to  say,  in  speaking  (for  example)  of  lawyers,  "  divested 
as  it  is,  in  too  many  cases,  of  all  that  is  comprehensive 
and  great  and  good,  is  to  me  more  revolting  than  the 
most  helpless  imbecility,  seeming  to  me  almost  like  the 
spirit  of  Mephistopheles."  Often  when  seen  in  union 
with  moral  depravity,  he  would  be  inclined  to  deny  its 
existence  altc^ether ;  the  generation  of  his  scholars,  to 
which  he  looked  back  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  was 
not  that  which  contained  most  instances  of  individual 
talent,  but  that  which  had  altogether  worked  steadily 
and- industriously.  The  university  honours  which  his 
pupils  obtained  were  very  considerable,  and  at  one  time 
unrivalled  by  any  school  in  England,  and  he  was  un- 
feignedly  delighted  whenever  they  occurred.  But  he 
never  laid  any  stress  upon  them,  and  strongly  depre- 
cated any  system  which  would  encourage  the  notion  of 
their  being  the  chief  end  to  be  answered  by  school  edu- 
cation. He  would  often  dwell  on  the  curious  alternations 
of  cleverness  or  dulness  in  school  generations,  which 
seemed  to  baffle  all  human  calculation  or  exertion. 
"What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  send  up  boys  who  will  not 
be  plucked."  A  mere  plodding  boy  was  above  all  otiiers 
encouraged  by  him.  At  Laleham  he  had  once  got  out 
of  patience  and  spoken  sharply  to  a  pupil  of  this  kind, 
vhen  the  pupil  looked  up  in  his  foce  and  said,  "  Why  do 
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you  speak  angrily,  sir  ?— indeed  I  am  doing  the  best  that 
I  can."  Years  afterwards  he  used  to  tell  the  story  to 
his  children,  and  said,  "  I  never  felt  so  much  ashamed  in 
my  life — that  look  and  that  speech  I  have  never  for- 
gotten." And  though  it  would  of  course  happen  that 
clever  boys,  from  a  greater  sympathy  with  his  under- 
standing, would  be  brought  into  closer  intercourse  with 
him,  this  did  not  affect  his  feeling,  not  only  of  respect, 
but  of  reverence  to  those  who,  without  ability,  were  dis- 
tinguished for  high  principle  and  industry.  "  If  there  be 
one  thing  on  earth  which  is  truly  admirable,  it  is  to  see 
God's  wisdom  blessing  an  inferiority  of  natural  powers, 
where  they  have  been  honestly,  truly,  and  zealously  cul- 
tivated." In  speaking  of  a  pupil  of  this  character,*  he 
once  said,  "I  would  stand  to  that  man  Ai/  in  hand;" 
and  it  was  this  feeling  after  the  departure  of  such  an  one 
that  drew  from  him  the  most  personal,  perhaps  the  only 
personal  praise  which  he  ever  bestowed  on  any  boy  in 


his  Sermons.     (See  Sermoi 


:,  vol. 


i.  pp.  232,  233.)  t 


«ho  inerwanls  died. 

t  The  mUcrined  letters  will  beil 
show  the  tedW  wHh  which  he  re- 
carded  the  uadcmical  luccesses  or 
nUores  of  hli  puf^li : — 

1.  ToapupUwhohadfUlcdiahli 
euiDinatkm  at  the  Univertity  ;— 

'■  r  hardly  know 

whetber  you  would  like  mj  wnllnE  u> 
jrou  ;  yet  I  feel  strongly  disposed  so 
far  t*  presume  on  tne  old  relation 
which   eiisled  between 


It  hope  that  you 


youT  disappointment,  whatever  ft  may 
ha»e  been,  at  the  recent  examination. 
I  believe  that  I  attach  quite  as  much 
value  as  ii  reasonable  to  university 
distinctions  ;  but  it  would  be  a 
grievous  evil  If  (he  good  of  a  man's 
leadine  for  Ihree  years  went  alt  to 
depend  on  thi  mult  of  a  sioele  ei- 
aminalion.  affected  as  that  resull  must 
:  dt^ree  be  by 

I  am  aqiiiv  nothiiig 


what  you  know  quite  well  already ; 
still  the  momentaiy  feeling  of  dlaap- 
pointment  may  tonpt  a  miui  to  do 
himself  great  mjuslice.  and  to  think 
that  his  efforts  have  been  attended  by 
no  proportionate  fruit.  I  can  only  £ay, 
for  one,  that  as  far  as  the  re^  honour 

of  the  effurt,  that  is  in  my  judgment  a 
credit  to  the  school ;  Inasmuch  as  it 
shows  that  the  men  who  go  from  here 
to  Ihe  University  do  thdr  duly  there  ; 
and  thai  is  Ihe  real  point,  which  alone 
to  my  mind  reSects  honour  eitho-  or 
indiidduals  or  on  societies ;  and  if 
such  a  fruit  Is  In  any  way  tisceable  to 
the  influence  of  Rugby,  then  I  am 
proud  and  thankful  to  have  had  such 
a  man  as  my  pupil.  I  am  almost 
afraid  that  you  will  Ihlnk  me  im- 
pertinent in  writing  to  you ;  but  1 
must  be  allowed  to  feel  more  than  a 
passing  interest  In  those  whom  I  have 
Immrn  and  valued  here  \  and  in  yanr 
case  this  Interest  was  rmewad  by 
faaving  had  the  pleasure  sf  leabif  jwu 
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7*hts  being  his  general  view,  tt  remains  to  unfold  his 
Ideas  of  school-instruction  in  detail. 

I.  That  classical  studies  should  be  the  basis  of  intel- 
lectual teaching,  he  maintained  from  the  first  "The 
study  of  language,"  he  said,  "  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was 
given  for  the  very  purpose  of  forming  the  human  mind 
in  youth  ;  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  them- 
selves so  perfect,  and  at  the  same  time  freed  from  the 
insuperable  difficulty  which  must  attend  any  attempt  to 
teach  boys  philology  through  the  medium  of  their  own 
spoken  language,  seem  the  very  instruments,  by  which 
this  is  to  be  cflTected."  But  a  comparison  of  his  earlier 
and  later  letters  will  show  how  much  this  opinion  was 
strengthened  in  later  years,  and  how,  in  some  respects, 


in  Wcstmorelsnd  moie  laldy.  I 
ibould  be  ertremdy  ^d  if  you  can 
find  an  opportunliy  of  paying  us  a 
Tlllt  09  long  al  Rugby." 

9,  To  B  pupH  jusL  before  his  ex- 
-     -  ■'      atOiTord:- 


to  you  Ihan  merely  to 
my  hearty  interest  aboui  you  a;  tnis 
lime  when  1  Euppose  that  the  prospect 
Bf  your  eiamination  is  rising  up 
dosely  before  you.  Yet  I  hope  that 
jpou  know  me  better  than  to  ihinit 
thai  my  interest  arises  merely  from 
the  credit  which  the  school  may  gsin 
from  your  success,  or  that  I  should  be 
In  a  tnanner  per^oiiRlIy  disappointed 
if  our  men  were  not  to  gain  what  they 
are  trying  for.  On  Ihis  score  I  am 
THy  hard,  and  I  know  too  well  the 

much  surprised  at  any  resuk.  I  am 
much  more  anxious,  however,  that 
you  should  not  overwork  yourself,  nor 

And  I  wish  to  say  Ihat  If  you  wmilil 
like  change  of  ur  or  scene  for  a  single 
I  should  urge  you  to  come  down 

minuig  you, 


1  if  I 
yoo,   when  hen 


dolk    I  ■■  a  gnu.  bdincr  io  tbr 


virtues  of  a  journey  for  fifty  miles,  for 
Ipving  tone  to  the  system  where  it  has 
been  overworked." 

3.  To  a  pupil  who  had  been  ud- 
successful  in  an  cxanaination  for  the 
Ireland  scholarship  ; — 

"I  am  more  than  satisfied  with 
what  you  have  done  in  the  Ireland  ;  as 
to  getting  it,  I  certainly  never  should 
have  got  it  myself,  so  1  have  no  rieht 
to  be  surprised  if  my  pupils  do  not.  ' 

4.  To  a  pupil  who  had  gained  a 
first  class  at  Ojiford  ;  — 

"Your  letter  has  given  all  yoai 
friends  here  great  joy,  and  mosi 
heartily  da  I  congratulate  you  upon 
it.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  gift  of 
God,  not  to  i)e  gloried  in,  but  deeply 
and  thankfully  lobe  prized,  for  it  may 

!o  the  good  of  His  Church,  which 
never  more  tiecded  tbe  aid  of  the 
Spirit  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  the 
Spirit  of  love." 

5.  To  another,  on  the  same  ; — 

"  I  must  write  you  ia  one  line  my 
heaitiesi  congratuialiooi.  (or  I  should 
not  like  not  to  write  on  an  occasion 
which  I  verily  believe  ii  to  no  one 
more  welcome  than  it  is  to  me.  You. 
I  know,  will  look  onwards  and 
wards— and  will  feel  that  God' 
and  blessing  trind 


ivXipKi 
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he  returned  to  parts  of  the  old  system,  which  on  his  first 
arrival  at  Rugby  he  had  altered  or  discarded.  To  the 
use  of  Latin  verse,  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
r^ard  as  "  one  of  the  most  contemptible  prettinesses  of 
the  understanding,"  "  I  am  becoming,"  he  said,  "  in  my 
old  age  more  and  more  a  convert"  Greek  and  Latin 
grammars  in  English,  which  he  introduced  soon  after 
he  came,  he  found  were  attended  with  a  disadvantage, 
because  the  rules  which  in  Latin  fixed  themselves  in  the 
boys'  memories,  when  learned  in  English,  were  forgotten. 
The  changes  in  his  views  resulted  on  the  whole  from  his  . 
increasing  conviction,  that  "  it  was  not  knowledge,  but 
the  means  of  gaining  knowledge  which  he  had  to  teach ;"  ' 
as  well  as  by  his  increasing  sense  of  the  value  of  ancient 
authors,  as  belonging  really  to  a  period  of  modern  civi- 
lization like  our  own:  the  feeling  that  in  them,  "with 
a  perfect  abstraction  from  those  particular  names  and 
associations,  which  are  for  ever  biassing  our  judgment  in 
modem  and  domestic  instances,  the  great  principles  of 
all  political  questions,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  are 
perfectly  discussed  and  illustrated  with  entire  freedom, 
with  most  attractive  eloquence,  and  with  profoundest 
wisdom,"    (Serm.  vol,  iii,  Pref.  x.,  xi.) 

From  time  to  time,  therefore,  as  in  the  Journal  of 
Education  (voL  vii.  p.  240),  where  his  reasons  are  stated 
at  length,*  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  popular  out- 
cry, by  which  classical  instruction  was  at  that  time 
assailed.  And  it  was,  perhaps,  not  without  a  share  in 
producing  the  subsequent  reaction  in  its  favour,  that  the 
one  head-master,  who,  from  his  political  connexions 
and  opinions,  would  have  been  supposed  most  likely  to 
yield  to  the  clamour,  was  the  one  who  made  the  most 
deliberate  and  decided  protest  against  it 

a  the  Tolume  of  hil  Hiicdlaiwoai  WofkK 
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2.  But  vAiaX  was  true  of  his  union  of  new  with  old 
elements  in  the  moral  government  of  the  school,  applies 
no  less  to  its  intellectual  management  He  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  drew  attention  in  our  public  schools  to 
the  historical,  political,  and  philosophical  value  of  philo- 
l<^y  and  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  verbal  criticism  and  elegant  scholarship  of  th«  last 
-  century.  And  besides  the  general  impulse  which  he 
gave  to  miscellaneous  rcadii^,  both  in  the  regular 
examinations  and  by  encouraging  the  tastes  of  par- 
ticular boys  for  geology  or  other  like  pursuits,  he  in- 
corporated the  Study  of  Modem  History,  Modem 
Languages,  and  Mathematics  into  the  work  of  the  school, 
which  attempt,  as  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  so  it  was  at 
one  time  the  chief  topic  of  blame  and  praise  in  his 
system  of  instruction.  The  reading  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  modem  history  was  effected  without  difficulty ; 
but  the  endeavour  to  teach  mathematics  and  modem 
languages,  especially  the  latter,  not  as  an  optional 
appendage,  but  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  business, 
was  beset  with  obstacles,  which  rendered  his  plan  less 
successful  than  he  had  anticipated ;  though  his  wishes, 
especially  for  boy^  who  were  unable  to  reap  the  full 
advantage  of  classical  studies,  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
answered.* 

Extract  (Tom  a  Lettar  to  the  E«ri 
of  DenbiKb,  Ctwirmaii  of  the  Tnistu* 

of  the  Scbool  :— 

■erenl  fonni  were  taoghl   by  ibeii  "  I   unime  h  cerulnlf,   u   the 

regnlar  niuWrs,  French  and  German  foundation  of  all  m;  view  oT  tbe  cue. 
\a  the  time  higher  forms,  and  French  that  bop  ai  ■  pablic  school  nevci  will 
in  the  fortni  below.  How  fuUj  he  leiira  to  ipeak  or  pronounce  French 
was  himself  awake  to  the  objections  iirell  under  any  cltcumstanm  But  to 
to  this  plan  will  appear  from  ihe  sub-  most  of  our  boyi,  to  read  it  will  be  of 
joined  letter  in  1840  ;  but  ttill  he  fell  far  more  use  ttuiD  to  ipeak  it ;  and  if 
that  it  yet  remained  to  be  shown  they  learn  it  grammatically  as  a  dead 
hoWi  for  a  continuance,  all  the  txm  language,  I  am  aun  that  whenever 
of  a  large  pablic  schoot  can  be  taugbl  Ihey  bave  any  occaaon  10  spmk  it,  as 
modBtn  languages,  except  hy  EngUsh  in  going  abroad  lor  inttaoc^  they  will 
masters,  and  those  the  masters  of  be  able  to  do  h  rery  rapidly.  I  think 
Ibeir  respective  clanical  forma,"  tluit  if  we  can  enable  the  bqyl  to  read 
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What  has  been  said,  relates  rather  to  his  system  of 
instruction,  than  to  the  instruction  itself.  His  personal 
share  in  the  teaching  of  the  younger  boys  was  confined 
to  the  general  examinations,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part,  and  to  two  lessons  which  he  devoted  in  every  week 
to  the  hearing  in  succession  every  form  in  the  school 
These  visits  were  too  transient  for  the  boys  to  become 
familiar  with  him  ;  but  great  interest  was  always  excited, 
and  though  the  chief  impression  was  of  extreme  fear^ 
they  were  also  struck  by  the  way  in  which  his  ex- 
aminations elicited  from  them  whatever  they  knew,  as 
well  as  by  the  instruction  which  they  received  merely 
from  hearing  his  questions,  or  from  seeing  the  effect 
produced  upon  him  by  their  answers.  But  the  chief 
source  of  his  intellectual  as  of  his  moral  influence  over 
the  school,  was  through  the  Sixth  Form.  To  the  rest  of 
the  boys  he  appeared  almost  exclusively  as  a  master,  to 
them  he  appeared  almost  exclusively  as  an  instructor. 
The  library  tower,  which  stands  over  the  great  gateway 
of  die  school-buildings,  and  in  which  he  heard  the 
lessons  of  his  own  form,  is  the  place  to  which  his 
pupils  will   revert   as   the   scene  of  their  first  real  ac- 

Frendi  with  Eudlttj,  and  to  kitow  the  thai  if  the  boy's  regulai  maiten  foil 

Gnumnar  wdl,  m  ihall  do  u  much  in  this,  a  fordgncr,    be  he  who  he 

as  can  be  doiw  al  a  public  tchool,  may,  iroold  fail  much  more. 
and  ihoold  teach  the  boyi  something  "  I  do  not  therefore  see  any  way 

Tahiablo^   And,  la  point  of  fact,  I  have  out  of  the  difficulties  of  the  questloD, 

heard    men,    who  ha.ve   left  Rugby,  and  I  believe  linceiely  thai  our  piesenl 

■peak  whh   gratitude  of  what  they  plan  is  the  host  iad,  I  will  not  say 

have  leanit  with  ui  In  Freacb  and  tht  iiil,  ihal  can  be  adopted  :   dis- 

Goman.  cipline  is  not  injured  as  it  Is  with 

"  It  i>  Teiy  tine  that  our  general  foreign  masters,   and   I    think   that 

practice  bate,   as  in  other  matters,  something  is  taught,  though  but  littk. 

doe*  not  come  up  to  otir  theory  :  and  Wth  regard  to  Gennan,  I  can  speak 

J  know  too  well  that  most  of  the  bays  more  confidently  ;  and  t  am  sure  thai 

would  pass  a  veiy  poor  examination  there  we  do  bdhtate   a  boy's  after 

eien  in  Fiiench  grammar.    But  so  It  stady  of  the  language  considerably, 

is  with  their  mathematics  ;  and  so  it  and    enable    him,    with    much    less 

win  be  with  any  branch  of  knowledge  trouble,  to  read  those  many  German 

that  la  taught  but  sddom,  and  is  fdt  books,    iriilch   are   easentlal   to   hi* 

to  be  quite  subordinate  to  the  boy's  classical  Mudles  at  the  University," 
i^dn  study.     Only  I  am  quite  aura 
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quaintance    with    his    powers    of  teaching,    and  with 
himself. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto  to  represent  his  prin- 
ciples of  education  as  distinct  from  himself;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  we  approach  his  individual  teaching,  this  becomes 
impracticable — the  system  is  lost  in  the  man — the  recol- 
lections of  the  head-master  of  Rugby  are  inseparable 
from  the  recollections  of  the  personal  guide  and  friend  of 
his  scholars.  They  will  at  once  recall  those  little  traits, 
which  however  minute  in  themselves,  will  to  them  sug- 
gest, a  lively  image  of  his  whole  manner.  They  will 
remember  the  glance,  with  which  he  looked  round  in  the 
few  moments  of  silence  before  the  lesson  began,  and 
which  seemed  to  speak  his  sense  of  his  own  position  and 
of  theirs  also,  as  the  heads  of  a  great  school ;  the  attitude 
in  which  he  stood,  turning  over  the  pages  of  Facciolati's 
Lexicon,  or  Pole's  synopsis,  with  his  eye  fixed  upon  the 
boy  who  was  pausing  to  give  an  answer ;  the  well-known 
changes  of  his  voice  and  manner,  so  faithfully  represent- 
f  ing  the  feeling  within.  They  will  recollect  the  pleased 
look  and  the  cheerful  "  Thank  you,"  which  followed  upon 
a  successful  answer  or  translation  ;  the  fall  of  his  counte- 
nance with  its  deepening  severity,  the  stem  elevation  of 
the  eyebrows,  the  sudden  "  Sit  down  "  which  followed 
upon  the  reverse  ;  the  courtesy  and  almost  deference  to 
the  boys,  as  to  his  equals  in  society,  so  long  as  there  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  friendliness  of  their  relation  ;  the 
startling  earnestness  with  which  he  would  check  in  a 
moment  the  slightest  approach  to  levity  or  impertinence ; 
the  confidence  with  which  he  addressed  them  in  his  half- 
yearly  exhortations  ;  the  expressions  of  delight  with 
which,  when  they  had  been  doing  well,  he  would  say 
that  it  was  a  constant  pleasure  to  him  to  come  into  the 
library. 
,^        [His  whole  method  was  founded  on  the  principle  ol 
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awakening  the  intellect  of  every  individual  boy.  Hence 
it  was  his  practice  to  teach  by  questioning.  As  a  general 
rule,  he  never  gave  information,  except  as  a  kind  of 
reward  for  an  answer,  and  often  withheld  It  alt<^ether, 
or  checked  himself  in  the  very  act  of  uttering  it,  from  a 
sense  that  those  whom  he  was  addressing  had  not  suffi- 
cient interest  or  sympathy  to  entitle  them  to  receive  it 
His  explanations  were  as  short  as  possible — enoi^h  to  . 
dispose  of  the  difficulty  and  no  more  ;  and  his  questions 
were  of  a  kind  to  call  the  attention  of  the  boys  to  the 
real  point  of  every  subject  and  to  disclose  to  them  the 
exact  boundaries  of  what  they  knew  or  did  not  know. 
With  r^ard  to  younger  boys,  he  said,  "  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  think  that  they  should  understand  all  they 
learn ;  for  God  has  ordered  that  in  youth  the  memory 
should  act  vigorously,  independent  of  the  understanding 
— whereas  a  man  cannot  usually  recollect  a  thing  unless 
he  understands  it"  But  in  proportion  to  their  advance 
in  the  school  he  tried  to  cultivate  in  them  a  habit  not 
only  of  collecting  facts,  but  of  expressing  themselves  with 
facility,  and  of  understanding  the  principles  on  which 
their  facts  rested.  "  You  come  here,"  he  said,  "  not  to 
read,  but  to  learn  how  to  read ;"  and  thus  the  greater 
part  of  his  instructions  were  interwoven  with  the  process 
of  their  own  minds ;  there  was  a  continual  reference  to 
their  thoughts,  an  acknowledgment  that,  so  far  as  their 
information  and  power  of  reasoning  could  take  them, 
they  ought  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own.  He  was 
evidently  working  not  for,  but  with  the  form,  as  if  they 
were  equally  interested  with  himself  in  making  out  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  before  them.  His  object  was  to 
set  them  r^ht,  not  by  correcting  them  at  once,  but  either 
by  gradually  helping  them  on  to  a  true  answer,  or  by 
making  the  answers  of  the  more  advanced  part  of  the 
form  serve  as  a  medium,  through  which  his  instructions 
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might  be  communicated  to  the  less  advanced.  Such  a 
system  he  thought  valuable  alike  to  both  classes  of  boys. 
To  those  who  by  natural  quickness  or  greater  experience 
of  his  teaching  were  able  to  follow  his  instructions,  it 
confirmed  the  sense  of  the  responsible  position  which 
they  held  in  the  school,  intellectually  as  well  as  morally. 
To  a  boy  less  ready  or  less  accustomed  to  it,  it  gave  pre- 
cisely what  he  conceived  that  such  a  character  required. 
"  He  wants  this,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "and  he  wants  it 
daily — not  only  to  interest  and  excite  him,  but  to  dispel 
what  is  very  apt  to  grow  around  a  lonely  reader  not 
constantly  questioned — a  haze  of  indistinctness  as  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  knowledge  or  ignorance ;  he 
takes  a  vague  impression  for  a  definite  one,  an  imperfect 
notion  for  one  that  is  full  and  complete,  and  in  this  way 
he  is  continually  deceiving  himself" 

Hence,  also,  he  not  only  laid  great  stress  on  original 
compositions,  but  endeavoured  so  to  choose  the  subjects 
of  exercises  as  to  oblige  them  to  read  and  lead  them  to 
think  for  themselves.  He  dealt  at  once  a  death-blow  to 
themes  <as  he  expressed  it)  on  "  Virtus  est  bona  res," 
and  gave  instead  historical  or  geographical  descriptions, 
imaginary  speeches  or  letters,  etymological  accounts  of 
words,  or  criticisms  of  books,  or  put  religious  and  moral 
subjects  in  such  a  form  as  awakened  a  new  and  real  in- 
terest in  them;*  as,  for  example,  not  simply  "carpe 
diem,"  or  "procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time;"  but 
"carpere  diem  jubent  Epicurei,  jubet  hoc  idem  Christus." 
So  again,  in  selecting  passages  for  translation  from 
English  into  Greek  or  Latin,  instead  of  taking  them  at 
random  from  the  Spectator  or  other  such  works,  he  made 
a  point  of  giving  extracts,  remarkable  in  themselves, 
from  such  English  and  foreign  authors  as  he  most  ad- 
mired, so  as  indelibly  to  impress  on  the  minds  <^  his 
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pupils  some  of  the  most  striking  names  and  passages  in 
modem  literature.  "Ha,  very  good  1"  was  his  well- 
known  exclamation  of  pleasure  when  he  met  with  some 
original  thought ;  "  is  that  entirely  your  own,  or  do  you 
remember  anything  in  your  reading  that  suggested  it  to 
you  ?"  Style,  knowledge,  correctness  or  incorrectness  • 
of  statement  or  expression,  he  always  disregarded  in 
comparison  with  indication  or  promise  of  real  thought 
"  I  call  that  the  best  theme,"  he  said,  "which  shows  that 
the  boy  has  read  and  thought  for  himself ;  that,  the  next 
best,  which  shows  that  he  has  read  several  books,  and 
digested  what  he  has  read  ;  and  that  the  worst,  which 
shows  that  he  has  followed  but  one  book,  and  followed 
that  without  reflection." 

The  interest  in  their  work  which  this  method  excited 
ID  the  boys  was  considerably  enhanced  by  the  respect 
which,  even  without  regard  to  his  general  character,  was 
inspired  by  the  qualities  brought  out  prominently  in  the 
ordinarycourse  of  lessons.  They  were  conscious  of  {what 
was  indeed  implied  in  bis  method  itself)  the  absence  of  ' 
display,  which  made  it  clear  that  what  he  said  was  to 
instruct  them,  not  to  exhibit  his  own  powers  ;  they  could  j 
not  but  be  struck  by  his  never  concealing  difficulties  and 
always  confessing  ignorance ;  acknowledging  mistakes  in 
his  edition  of  Thucydides,  and  on  Latin  verses,  mathe- 
matics, or  foreign  languages,  appealing  for  help  or  in- 
formation to  boys  whom  he  thought  better  qualified  than 
himself  to  give  it.  Even  as  an  example,  it  was  not  with- 
out its  use,  to  witness  daily  the  power  of  combination 
and  concentration  on  his  favourite  subjects  which  had 
marked  him  even  from  a  boy  ;  and  which  especially 
appeared  in  his  illustrations  of  ancient  by  modem,  and 
modem  by  ancient  history.  The  wide  discursiveness  with 
which  he  brought  the  several  parts  of  their  work  to  bear 
on  each  other ;  the  readiness  with  which  he  referred  them 
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to  the  sources  and  authorities  of  information,  when  him- 
self ignorant  of  it;  the  eagerness  with  which  he  tracked 
them  out  when  unknown — taught  them  how  wide  the 
field  of  knowledge  really  was.  In  poetry  it  was  almost 
impossible  not  to  catch  something  of  the  delight  and 
almost  fervour,  with  which,  as  he  came  to  any  striking 
passage,  he  would  hang  over  it,  reading  it  over  and  over 
again,  and  dwelling  upon  it  for  the  mere  pleasure  which 
every  word  seemed  to  give  him.  In  history  or  philosophy, 
events,  sayings,  and  authors,  would,  from  the  mere  fact 
that  he  had  quoted  them,  become  fixed  in  the  memory 
of  his  pupils,  and  give  birth  to  thoughts  and  inquiries 
long  afterwards,  which,  had  they  been  derived  through 
another  medium,  would  have  been  forgotten  or  remained 
-unfruitful  The  very  scantiness  with  which  he  occasion- 
ally dealt  out  his  knowledge,  when  not  satisfied  that  the 
boys  could  enter  into  it,  whilst  it  often  provoked  a  half- 
angry  feeling  of  disappointment  in  those  who  eagerly 
treasured  up  all  that  he  uttered,  left  an  impression  that 
the  source  from  which  they  drew  was  unexhausted  and 
unfathomed,  and  to  all  that  he  did  say  gave  a  double 
value. 

Intellectually  as  well  as  morally,  he  felt  that  the 
teacher  ought  himself  to  be  perpetually  learning,  and  so 
constantly  above  the  level  of  his  scholars,  'fi  am  sure," 
he  said,  speaking  of  his  pupils  at  Laleham,  "  that  I  do 
not  judge  of  them  or  expect  of  them,  as  I  should  if  I 
were  not  taking  pains  to  improve  my  own  mind/j  ^^^ 
this  reason,  he  maintained  that  no  schoolmaster  ought  to 
remain  at  his  post  much  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  lest,  by  that  time,  he  should  have  fallen  behind 
the  scholarship  of  the  age ;  and  by  his  own  reading  and 
literary  works  he  endeavoured  constantly  to  act  upon  this 
principle  himself.  "  For  nineteen  out  of  twenty  boys^" 
be  said  once  to  Archbishop  Whately,  in  speaking  of  the 
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importance  not  only  of  information,  but  real  ability  in 
assistant-masters  (and  his  remark  of  course  applied  still 
more  to  the  station  which  he  occupied  himself),  "ordinary 
men  may  be  quite  sufficient,  but  the  twentieth,  the  boy 
of  real  talents,  who  is  more  important  than  the  others,  is 
liable  to  suffer  injury  from  not  being  early  placed  under 
the  training  of  one  whom  he  can,  on  close  inspection,  look 
up  to  as  his  superior  in  something  besides  mere  know- 
ledge. The  dangers,"  he  observed,  "were  of  various 
kinds.  One  boy  may  acquire  a  contempt  for  the  informa- 
tion itself,  which  he  sees  possessed  by  a  man  whom  he 
feels  nevertheless  to  be  far  below  him.  Another  will 
fancy  himself  as  much  above  nearly  all  the  world  as  he 
feels  he  is  above  his  own  tutor ;  and  will  become  self- 
sufficient  and  scornful.  A  third  will  believe  it  to  be  his 
duty,  as  a  point  of  humility,  to  bring  himself  down  intel- 
lectually to  a  level  with  one  whom  he  feels  bound  to 
reverence;  and  thus  there  have  been  instances  where  the 
veneration  of  a  young  man  of  ability  for  a  teacher  of 
small  powers  has  been  like  a  millstone  round  Che  neck 
of  an  eagle." 

His  practical  talent  as  a  scholar  consisted  In  his  in- 
sight into  the  general  structure  of  sentences  and  the 
general  principles  of  language,  and  in  his  determination 
to  discard  all  those  unmeaning  phrases  and  forms  of 
expression,  by  which  so  many  writers  of  the  last  genera- 
tion and  boys  of  all  generations  endeavour  to  conceal 
their  ignorance.  In  Greek  and  Latin  composition  his 
exceeding  indifference  to  mere  excellence  of  style,  when 
unattended  by  anything  better,  made  it  difficult  for  him 
to  bestow  that  praise,  which  was  necessary  to  its  due 
encouragement  as  a  part  of  the  school  work,  and  he 
never  was  able  to  overcome  the  deficiency,  which  he 
always  felt  in  composing  or  correcting  verse  exercises, 
even  after  his  increased  conviction  of  their  use  as  a 
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mental  discipline.  But  to  prose  composition  in  both 
languages  he  had  from  the  first  attached  considerable 
importance,  not  only  as  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  andent  authors,  but  of  attaining 
a  mastery  over  the  English  language  also,  by  the  readi- 
ness and  accuracy  of  expression  which  it  imparted.  He 
retained  to  himself  that  happy  facility  for  imitatii^  the 
style  of  the  Greek  historians  and  philosophers,  for  which 
he  was  remarkable  in  youth,  whilst  his  Latin  prose  was 
peculiar  for  combining  the  force  of  common  Lattnity 
with  the  vigour  and  simplicity  of  his  own  style — per- 
fectly correct  and  idiomatic,  yet  not  the  language  of 
Cicero  or  Livy,  but  of  himself. 

In  the  common  lessons,  his  scholarship  was  chiefly 
displayed  in  his  power  of  extempore  translation  into 
English.  This  he  had  possessed  in  a  remarkable  d^ree 
from  the  time  that  he  was  a  boy  at  Winchester,  where 
the  practice  of  reading  the  whole  passage  from  Greek  or 
Latin  into  good  English,  without  construing  each  par- 
ticular sentence  word  by  word,  had  been  much  en- 
couraged by  Dr.  Gabell,  and  in  his  youthful  vacations 
during  his  Oxford  course  he  used  to  enliven  the  sick-bed 
of  his  sister  Susannah  by  the  readiness  with  which  in 
the  evenings  he  would  sit  by  her  side,  and  translate 
book  after  book  of  the  history  of  Herodotus.  So  essen- 
tial did  he  consider  this  method  to  a  sound  study  of  the 
classics,  that  he  published  an  elaborate  defence  of  it  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  and,  when  delivering 
his  Modern  History  lectures  at  Oxford,  where  he  much 
lamented  the  prevalence  of  the  opposite  system,  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  protesting  against  i^  with 
no  other  excuse  for  introducing  the  subject,  than  the 
mention  of  the  Latin  style  of  the  middle-^e  historians. 
In  itself,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  only  means  of  really 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  authors;    and. 
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requtriog  as  he  did  besides,  that  the  translation  should 
be  made  into  idiomatic  English,  and  if  possible,  into 
that  style  of  English  which  most  corresponded  to  the 
period  or  the  subject  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  writer  in 
question,  he  considered  it  further  as  an  excellent  exercise 
in  the  principles  of  taste  and  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of 
the  English  language,  no  less  than  of  those  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  No  one  must  suppose  that  these  translations 
in  the  least  resembled  the  paraphrases  in  his  notes  to 
Thucydides,  which  are  avowedly  not  translations,  but 
explanations  ;  he  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  any 
inadequacy  or  redundancy  of  expression — the  version 
was  to  represent,  and  no  more  than  represent,  the  exact 
words  of  the  original ;  and  those  who,  either  as  his  coU 
leagues  or  his  pupils,  were  present  at  his  lessons  or 
examinations,  well  know  the  accuracy  with  which  every 
shade  of  meaning  would  be  reproduced  in  a  different 
shape,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  would  pounce  on 
any  mistake  of  gcammar  or  construction,  however  dex- 
terously concealed  in  the  folds  of  a  free  translation. 

In  the  subject  of  the  lessons  it  was  not  only  the  lan- 
guage, but  the  author  and  the  age  which  rose  before 
him  ;  it  was  not  merely  a  lesson  to  be  got  through  and 
explained,  but  a  work  which  was  to  be  understood,  to 
be  condemned  or  to  be  admired.  It  was  an  old  opinion 
of  his,  which,  though  much  modiBed,  was  never  altogether 
abandoned,  that  the  mass  of  boys  had  not  a  sufficient 
appreciation  of  poetry,  to  make  it  worth  while  for  them 
to  read  so  much  of  the  ancient  poets,  in  proportion  to 
prose  writers,  as  was  usual  when  he  came  to  Rugby. 
But  for  some  of  them  he  had  besides  a  personal  distaste. 
The  Greek  tragedians,  though  reading  them  constantly, 
and  portions  of  them  with  the  liveliest  admiration,  he 
thought  on  the  whole  greatly  overrated  ;  and  still  more, 
the  second-rate  Latin  poets,  whom  he  seldom  ased ; 
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and  some,  such  as  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  never.  "  I 
do  really  think,"  he  said,  speaking  of  these  last  as  late  as 
1842,  "that  any  examiners  incur  a  serious  responsibility 
who  require  or  encourage  the  reading  of  these  books  for 
scholarships ;  of  all  useless  reading,  surely  the  reading 
of  indifTerent  poets  is  most  useless."  And  to  some  of 
them  he  had  a  yet  deeper  feeling  of  aversion.  It  was 
not  till  1835  that  he  himself  read  the  plays  of  Aris- 
tophanes, and  though  he  was  then  much  struck  with  the 
"Clouds,"  and  ultimately  introduced  the  partial  use  of 
his  Comedies  in  the  school,  yet  his  strong  moral  dis- 
approbation always  interfered  with  his  sense  of  the 
genius  both  of  that  poet  and  Juvenal. 

But  of  the  classical  lessons  generally  his  enjoyment 
was  complete.  When  asked  once  whether  he  did  not 
find  the  repetition  of  the  same  lessons  irksome  to  him, 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  constant  freshness  in  them : 
I  find  something  new  in  them  every  time  that  I  go  over 
them."  The  best  proof  of  the  pleasSre  which  he  took 
in  them  is  the  distinct  impression  which  his  scholars 
retained  of  the  feeling,  often  rather  implied  than  ex- 
pressed, with  which  he  entered  into  the  several  works ; 
the  enthusiasm  with  which,  both  in  the  public  and  private 
orations  of  Demosthenes,  he  would  contemplate  piece  by 
piece  "the  luminous  clearness"  of  the  sentences;  the 
affectionate  familiarity  which  he  used  to  show  towards 
Thucydides,  knowing  as  he  did  the  substance  of  every 
single  chapter  by  itself;  the  revival  of  youthful  interest 
with  which  he  would  recur  to  portions  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle ;  the  keen  sense  of  a  new  world  opening  before 
bim,  with  which  in  later  j'ears,  with  ever- in  creasing 
pleasure,  he  entered  into  the  works  of  Plato ; — above  ail, 
his  childlike  enjoyment  of  Herodotus,  and  that "  fountain 
of  beauty  and  delight  which  no  man,"  he  said,  "can  ever 
drain  dry,"  the  poetry  of  Homer.     Tlie  simple  language 
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oT  tliat  early  age  was  exactly  what  he  was  most  able  to 
reproduce  in  his  own  simple  and  touching  translations  ; 
and  his  eyes  would  fill  with  tears,  when  he  came  to  the 
story  which  told  how  Cleobis  and  Bito,  as  a  reward  for 
their  filial  piety,  lay  down  in  the  temple,  and  fell  asleep 
and  died. 

To  his  pupils,  perhaps,  of  ordinary  lessons,  the  most 
attractive  were  the  weekly  ones  on  Modem  History.  He 
had  always  a  difficulty  in  finding  any  work  which  he 
could  use  with  satisfaction  as  a  text-book.  "  Gibbon, 
which  in  many  respects  would  answer  the  purpose  so 
well,  I  dare  not  use."  Accordingly,  the  work,  whatever 
it  might  be,  was  made  the  groundwork  of  his  own  obser- 
vations, and  of  other  reading  from  such  books  as  the 
school  library  contained.  Russell's  Modern  Europe,  for 
example,  which  he  estimated  very  low,  though  perhaps 
from  his  own  early  acquaintance  with  it  at  Winchester, 
with  less  dislike  than  might  have  been  expected,  served 
this  purpose  for  several  years.  On  a  chapter  of  this  he 
would  engraft,  or  cause  the  boys  to  engraft,  additional 
information  from  Hallam,  Guizot,  or  any  other  historian 
who  happened  to  treat  of  the  same  period,  whilst  he  him- 
self, with  that  familiar  interest  which  belonged  to  his 
favourite  study  of  history  and  of  geography,  which  he 
always  maintained  could  only  be  taught  in  connexion 
with  it,  would  by  his  searching  and  significant  questions 
gather  the  thoughts  of  his  scholars  round  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  age  or  the  country  on  which  he 
wished  to  fix  their  attention.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  he  would  illustrate  the  general  con- 
nexion of  military  history  with  geography,  by  the  simple 
instance  of  the  order  of  Hannibal's  successive  victories ; 
and  then,  chalking  roughly  on  a  board  the  chief  points 
in  the  physical  conformation  of  Germany,  apply  the 
«ame  principle  to  th«  more  complicated  campaigns  of 
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Frederick  the  Great.  Or,  again,  in  a  more  general  ex- 
amination, he  would  ask  for  the  chief  events  which 
occurred,  for  instance,  in  the  year  15  of  two  or  three 
successive  centuries,  and,  by  making  the  boys  contrast 
or  compare  them  together,  bring  before  their  minds  the 
differences  and  resemblances  in  the  state  of  Europe  in 
each  of  the  periods  in  question. 

Before  entente  on  his  instructions  in  theolc^y,  which 
both  for  himself  and  his  scholars  had  most  peculiar 
interest,  it  is  right  to  notice  the  religious  character  which 
more  or  less  pervaded  the  rest  of  the  lessons.  When  his 
pupils  heard  him  in  preaching  recommend  them  "  to  note 
in  any  common  work  that  they  read,  such  judgments  of 
men  and  things,  and  such  a  tone  in  speaking  of  them  as 
are  manifestly  at  variance  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ," 
(Serm.  vol.  iii.  p.  J^,)  or  when  they  heard  him  ask 
"  whether  the  Christian  ever  feels  more  keenly  awake  to 
the  purity  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  than  when  he  reads 
the  history  of  crimes  related  with  no  true  sense  of  their 
evil  ?"  (Serm,  vol.  ii.  p.  146,)  instances  would  immediately 
occur  to  them  from  his  own  practice,  to  prove  how  truly 
he  felt  what  he  said.  No  direct  instruction  could  leave 
on  their  minds  a  livelier  image  of  his  disgust  at  moral 
evil,  than  the  black  cloud  of  indignation  which  passed 
over  his  face  when  speaking  of  the  crimes  of  Napoleon, 
or  of  Caesar,  and  the  dead  pause  which  followed,  as  if  the 
acts  had  just  been  committed  in  his  very  presence.  No 
expression  of  his  reverence  for  a  high  standard  of  Chris- 
tian excellence  could  have  been  more  striking  than  the 
almost  involuntary  expressions  of  admiration  which  broke 
from  him  whenever  mention  was  made  of  St  Louis  of 
France.  No  general  teaching  of  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world  could  have  left  a  deeper  impression, 
than  the  casual  allusions  to  it,  which  occurred  as  they 
came  to  any  of  the  critical  moments  in  the  history  of 
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Gte«ce  and  Rome.  No  more  forcible  contrast  could 
have  been  drawn  between  the  value  of  Christianity  and 
of  heathenism,  than  the  manner  with  which,  for  example, 
after  reading  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  lesson  one  of  the 
Scripture  descriptions  of  the  Gentile  world,  "  Now,"  he 
said,  as  he  opened  the  Satires  of  Horace,  "  we  shall  see 
vHaX  it  was." 

Still  it  was  in  the  Scripture*  lessons  that  this  religious 
teaching  found  most  scope.  In  the  lower  forms  it  was 
rather  that  more  prominence  was  given  to  them,  and  that 
they  were  placed  under  better  regulations,  than  that 
they  were  increased  in  amount  In  the  Sixth  Form, 
besides  the  lectures  on  Sunday,  he  introduced  two  lectures 
on  the  Old  or  New  Testament  in  the  course  of  the  week, 
so  that  a  boy  who  remained  there  three  years  would 
often  have  read  through  a  great  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, much  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  Septuagint  Version,  and  also  committed 
much  of  them  to  memory;  whilst  at  times  he  would 
deliver  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  or  of 
the  English  Reformation.  In  these  lessons  on  the 
Scriptures  he  would  insist  much  on  the  importance  of 
familiarity  with  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
of  the  exact  place  where  passages  occurred ;  on  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  different  parts  of  the  story  contained 
in  the  several  Gospels,  that  they  might  be  referred  to  at 
once ;  on  the  knowledge  of  the  times  when,  and  the  persons 
to  whom,  the  Epistles  were  written.  In  translating  the 
New  Testament,  while  he  encouraged  his  pupils  to  take 
the  language  of  the  Authorised  Version  as  much  as 
possible,  he  was  very  particular  in  not  allowing  them  to 
use  words  which  fail  to  convey  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
or  which  by  frequent  use  have  lost  all  definite  meaning  of 
their  own — such  as  "edification,"  or  "the  Gospel."  What- 
*  F«r  hit  own  reeling  about  tliciB,  MaSenuooa,  vol.lv.p.  u6. 
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ever  dc^matical  instruction  he  gave  was  conveyed  alnt<:»t 
entirely  in  a  practical  or  exegetical  shape ;  and  it  was 
very  rarely  indeed  that  he  made  any  allusion  to  existing 
parties  or  controversies  within  the  Church  of  England. 
His  own  peculiar  views,  which  need  not  be  noticed  in 
this  place,  transpired  more  or  less  throughout ;  but  the 
great  proportion  of  his  interpretations  were  such  as  most 
of  his  pupils,  of  whatever  opinions,  eagerly  collected  and 
preserved  for  their  own  use  in  after  life. 

But  more  important  than  any  details  was  the  union 
of  reverence  and  reality  in  his  whole  manner  of  treating 
the  Scriptures.  Many  lessons  bearing  the  name  of  re- 
ligious instruction  deserve  it  less  than  many  other  lessons 
commonly  called  secular.  Not  so  those  here  de- 
scribed. The  same  searching  questions,  the  same 
vividness  which  marked  his  historical  lessons, — the  same 
anxiety  to  bring  all  that  he  said  home  to  their  own  feel- 
ings, which  made  him,  in  preparing  them  for  confirma- 
tion, endeavour  to  make  them  say,  "  Christ  died  for  me," 
instead  of  the  general  phrase,  "Christ  died  for  us," — 
must  often,  when  applied  to  the  natural  vagueness  of 
boys'  notions  on  religious  subjects,  have  dispelled  it  for 
ever.  "  He  appeared  to  me,"  writes  a  pupil,  whose  in- 
tercourse with  him  never  extended  beyond  these  lessons, 
"  to  be  remarkable  for  his  habit  of  realizing  everything 
that  we  are  told  in  Scripture.  You  know  how  frequently 
we  can  ourselves,  and  how  constantly  we  hear  others  go 
prosing  on  in  a  sort  of  religious  cant  or  slang,  which  is 
as  easy  to  learn  as  any  other  technical  jargon,  without 
seeing  as  it  were  by  that  faculty,  which  all  possess,  of 
picturing  to  tlie  mind,  and  acting  as  if  we  really  saw 
things  unseen  belonging  to  another  world.  Now  he 
seemed  to  have  the  freshest  view  of  our  Lord's  life  and 
death  that  I  ever  knew  a  man  to  possess.  His  rich  mind 
filled  up  the  naked  outline  of  the  Gospel  history ;  it  was 
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to  him  the  moat  interesting  fact  that  has  ever  happened 
— as  real,  as  exciting  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  as 
any  recent  event  in  modem  history  of  which  the  actual 
effects  arc  visible,"  And  all  his  comments,  from  what- 
ever theory  of  inspiration  they  were  given,  were  always 
made  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  left  an  impression  that 
from  the  book  which  lay  before  him  he  was  really  seek- 
ing to  draw  his  rule  of  life,  and  that,  whilst  he  examined 
it  in  earnest  to  find  what  its  meaning  was,  when  he  had 
found  it  he  intended  to  abide  by  it. 

The  effect  of  these  instructions  was  naturally  more 
permanent  (speaking  merely  in  an  intellectual  point  of 
view)  than  the  lessons  themselves,  and  it  was  a  frequent  | 
topic  of  censure  that  his  pupils  were  led  to  take  up  hia 
opinions  before  their  minds  were  duly  prepared  for  them. 
What  was  true  of  his  method  and  intention  in  the  sim- 
plest matters  of  instruction,  was  true  of  it  as  applied  to 
the  h^fhest  matters.  Undoubtedly  it  was  his  belief  that 
the  minds  of  young  men  ought  to  be  awakened  to  the 
greatness  of  things  around  them ;  and  it  was  his  earnest 
endeavour  to  give  them  what  he  thought  the  best  means 
of  attaining  a  firm  hold  upon  truth.  But  it  was  always 
his  wish  that  his  pupils  should  form  their  opinions  for 
themselves,  and  not  take  them  on  trust  from  him.  To 
his  particular  political  principles  he  carefully  avoided 
allusion,  and  it  was  rarely  that  his  subjects  for  school 
composition  touched  on  any  topics  that  could  have 
involved,  even  remotely,  the  disputed  points  of  party 
politics.  In  theol<^ical  matters,  partly  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  partly  from  the  peculiar  aspect  under  which 
for  the  last  six  years  of  his  life  he  regarded  the  Oxford 
school,  he  both  expressed  his  thoughts  more  openly,  and 
was  more  anxious  to  impress  them  upon  his  pupils  ;  but 
this  was  almost  entirely  in  the  comparatively  few  sermons 
preached  on  what  could  be  called  controversial  topics- 
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In  his  intercourse  indeed  with  his  pupils  after  they  had 
left  the  school,  he  naturally  spoke  with  greater  freedom 
on  political  or  theol<^ical  subjects,  yet  it  was  usually 
when  invited  by  them,  and,  though  he  often  deeply 
lamented  their  adoption  of  what  he  held  to  be  erro- 
neous views,  he  much  disliked  a  merely  unmeaning  echo 
of  his  own  opinions.  "  It  would  be  a  great  mistake," 
he  said,  "  if  I  were  to  try  to  make  myself  here  into  a 
Pope." 

It  was,  however,  an  almost  inevitable  consequence  of 
coming  into  contact  with  his  teaching,  and  with  the  new 
world  which  it  opened,  that  his  pupils  would  often,  on 
their  very  entrance  into  life,  have  acquired  a  familiarity 
and  encountered  a  conflict  with  some  of  the  most  harass- 
ing questions  of  morals  and  religion.      It  would  also 

■  often  happen,  that  the  increasing  reverence  which  they 
felt  for  him  would  not  only  incline  them  to  receive  with 
implicit  trust  all  that  he  said  in  the  lessons  or  in  the 
pulpit,  but  also  to  include  in  their  admiration  of  the  man 
all  that  they  could  gather  of  his  general  views,  either 
from  report  or  from  his  published  works :  whilst  they 
would  naturally  look  with  distrust  on  the  opposite  notions 
in  religion  and  politics,  brought  before  them,  as  would 
often  be  the  case,  in  close  connexion  with  vehement 

,  attacks  on  him,  which  in  most  cases  they  could  hardly 
help  regarding  as  unfounded  or  unfair.  Still  the  greater 
part  of  his  pupils,  while  at  school,  were,  after  the  manner 
of  English  boys,  altogether  unafTected  by  his  political 
opinions ;  and  of  those  who  most  revered  him,  none  in 
after  life  could  be  found  who  followed  his  views  implicitly, 
even  on  the  subjects  on  which  they  were  most  disposed 
to  listen  to  him.  But  though  no  particular  school  of 
opinion  grew  up  amongst  them,  the  end  of  his  teaching 
would  be  answered  far  more  truly,  (and  it  may  suggest 
to  those  who  know  ancient  history,  similar  results  ot 
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similar  methods  in  the  hands  of  other  eminent  teachers,) 
if  his  scholars  learned  to  form  an  independent  judgment 
for  themselves,  and  to  carry  out  their  opinions  to  their 
Intimate  consequences, — to  appreciate  moral  agree-' 
ment  amidst  much  intellectual  difference,  not  only  in 
each  other  or  in  him,  but  in  the  world  at  large ; — and 
to  adopt  many,  if  not  all,  of  his  principles,  whilst  differing 
widely  in  their  application  of  them  to  existing  persons 
and  circumstances. 

III.  If  there  is  any  one  place  at  Rugby  more  than 
another  which  was  especially  the  scene  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
labours,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  master,  it  is  the 
School  chapel.  Even  its  outward  forms,  from  "  the  very 
cross  at  the  top  of  the  building,"*  on  which  he  loved  to 
dwell  as  a  visible  symbol  of  the  Christian  end  of  their 
education,  to  the  vaults  which  he  caused  to  be  opened 
underneath,  for  those  who  died  in  the  school,  must 
always  be  associated  with  his  name.  "  I  envy  Winchester  i 
its  antiquity,"  he  said,  "and  am  therefore  anxious  to  do  I 
all  that  can  be  done  to  give  us  something  of  a  venerable  ' 
outside,  if  we  have  not  the  nobleness  of  old  associations  j 
to  help  us."  The  five  painted  windows  in  the  chapel 
were  put  up  in  great  part  at  his  expense,  altogether  at 
bis  instigation.  The  subject  of  the  first  of  these,  the 
great  east  window,  he  delighted  to  regard  as  "  strikingly 
appropriate  to  a  place  of  education,"  being  the  "  Wise 
Men's  OfTering,"  and  the  first  time  after  its  erection  that 
the  chapter  describing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  was 
read  in  the  church  service  he  took  occasion  to  preach 
upon  it  one  of  his  most  remarkable  sermons,  that  of 
"Christian  Professions^ — Offering  Christ  oiir  best."  (Serm. 
vol.  iii.  p.  140.)  And  as  this  is  .connected  with  the 
cner^iy  and  vigour  of  his  life,  so  the  subject  of  the  last, 
which  he  chose  himself  a  short  time  before  his  death,  Is 
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the  confession  of  St.  Thomas,  on  which  he  dwelt  with 
deep  solemnity  in  his  last  hours,  as  in  his  life  he  had 
dwelt  upon  it  as  the  great  consolation  of  doubting  but 
faithful  hearts,  and  as  the  great  attestation  of  what  was  to 
him  the  central  truth  of  Christianity,  our  Lord's  divinity. 
Lastly,  the  monuments  of  those  who  died  in  the  school 
during  his  government,  and  whose  graves  were  the  first 
ever  made  in  the  chapel ;  above  all,  his  own,  the  monu- 
ment and  grave  of  the  only  head-master  of  R.ugby  who 
is  buried  within  its  walls,  give  a  melancholy  interest  to 
the  words  with  which  he  closed  a  sermon  preached  on 
the  Founder's  day,  in  1833,  whilst  as  yet  the  recently- 
opened  vaults  had  received  no  dead  within  them  :— 

"  lliis  roof,  under  which  we  are  now  assembled,  will  hold, 
it  is  probable,  our  children,  and  our  children's  children ;  may 
they  be  enabled  to  think,  as  they  shall  kneel  perhaps  over  the 
bones  of  some  of  us  now  here  assembled,  that  they  are  praying 
where  their  fathers  prayed ;  and  let  them  not,  if  they  mock  in 
their  day  the  means  of  grace  here  offered  to  them,  encourage 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  place  had  long  ago  been 
profaned  with  equal  guilt ;  tliat  they  are  but  infected  with  the 
■pint  of  our  ungodliness."* 

But  of  him  especially  it  need  hardly  be  said,  that  his 
chief  interest  in  that  place  lay  in  the  three  hundred  boys 
who,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  were  collected,  morning  and 
afternoon,  within  its  walls.  "  The  veriest  stranger,"  he 
said,  "  who  ever  attends  divine  service  in  this  chapel,  does 
well  to  feel  something  more  than  common  interest  in  the 
sight  of  the  congregation  here  assembled.  But  if  the 
sight  so  interests  a  mere  stranger,  what  should  it  be  to 
ourselves,  both  to  you  and  to  me  ? "  (Serm.  voL  v. 
pp.  297,  298.)  So  he  spoke  within  a  month  of  his  death, 
and  to  him, certainly,  the  interest  was  increased  rather  than 
lessened  by  its  familiarity.  There  was  the  fixed  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  exhibiting  the  earnest  attention  with 

*  Serm.  vol,  lii.  p.  138. 
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which,  after  the  service  was  over,  he  sat  in  his  place 
looking  at  the  boys  as  they  filed  out  one  by  one  in  the 
orderly  and  silent  arrangement  which  succeeded,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  stay,  to  the  public  calling  over  of  their 
names  in  the  chapeL*  There  was  the  complete  image  of 
his  union  of  dignity  and  simplicity,  of  manliness  and 
devotion,  as  he  performed  the  chapel  service,  especially 
when  at  the  communion-table  he  would  read  or  rather 
repeat  almost  by  heart  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  of  the  day, 
with  the  impressiveness  of  one  who  entered  into  it  equally 
with  his  whole  spirit  and  also  with  his  whole  understand- 
ing. There  was  the  visible  animation  with  which  by  force 
of  long  association  he  joined  in  the  musical  parts  of  the 
service,  to  which  he  was  by  nature  wholly  indifferent,  as 
in  the  chanting  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  was  adopted 
in  accordance  with  his  conviction  that  creeds  in  public 
worship  (Serm.  vol.  iii.  pp.  202,  203)  ought  to  be  used  as 
triumphant  hymns  of  thanksgiving;  or  still  more  in  tltf 
Te  Deum,  which  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  when  his  whole 
countenance  would  be  lit  up  at  his  favourite  verse — 
"  When  Thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death, 
Thou  didst  open  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers." 
From  his  own  interest  in  the  service  naturally  flowed 
his  anxie^  to  impart  it  to  his  scholars :  urging  them  in 
his  later  sermons,  or  in  his  more  private  addresses,  to  join 
in  the  responses,  at  times  with  such  effect,  that  at  least 
from  all  the  older  part  of  the  school  the  responses  were 
very  general  The  very  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
would  often  be  associated  in  their  minds  with  their  re- 
membrance of  the  peculiar  feeling,  with  which  they  saw 
that  he  regarded  the  greater  festivals,  and  of  the  almost 
invariable  connexion  of  his  sermons  with  the  services  of 
the  day.  The  touching  recollections  of  those  amongst 
the  living  or  the  dead,  whom  he  loved  or  honoured,  which 
passed  through  his  mind  as  he  spoke  of  All  Saints'  Day, 

•  See  "  Tom  Brown'*  School  Day*." 
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and,  whenever  it  was  possible,  of  its  accompanying  feast, 
now  no  longer  observed,  All  Souls'  Day ; — and  the 
solemn  thoughts  of  the  advance  of  human  life,  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  Church,  which 
were  awakened  by  the  approach  of  Advent — might  have 
escaped  a  careless  observer :  but  it  must  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  not  to  have  been  struck  by  the  triumphant 
exultation  of  his  whole  manner  on  the  recurrence  of 
laster  Day.  Lent  was  marked  during  his  last  three 
years,  by  the  putting  up  of  boxes  in  the  chapel  and  the 
boarding-houses,  to  receive  money  for  the  poor,  a  practice 
adopted  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  relieving  any 
actual  want,  as  of  affording  the  boys  an  opportunity  for 
Vself-denial  and  alms-giving.* 

He  was  anxious  to  secure  the  administration  of  the 
rite  of  confirmation,  if  possible,  once  every  two  years ; 
when  the  boys  were  prepared  by  himself  and  the  other 
masters  in  their  different  boarding-houses,  who  each 
brought  up  his  own  division  of  pupils  on  the  day  of  the 
ceremony;  the  interest  of  which  was  further  enhanced, 
during  his  earlier  years,  by  the  presence  of  the  late 
Bishop  Ryder.t  for  whom  he  entertained  a  great  respect, 

*  He  feared,  however,  to  introduce  to  wbat  coiuethis  disappoinUneat  has 

mare    rtliBious    services,    than    he  beeaowing,  namely,  totbelongillncss 

IhoUEhl   the  boys  would  bear  with-  and  death  of  the  lute  exoellent  Bishop 

out  a  sense  of  tedium  or   fonnaliiy,  of  this  diocese.     This  is  neiths-  the 

on  which  principle  he  dropped  an  ex-  place    nor    the    congregatjon    for    a 

isting   piBfiice   of   devoting  all  the  funeral  eulogy  on  tlist  excellent  per- 

iessons  in  Passion  Week  to  ihe  New  son  ;  we  knew  him  too  little,  and  were 

Testament ;  and  always  hesitated  to  too  much  removed  out  of  the  ordinary 

have  a  chapct  service  on  such  festivals  sphere  of  his  ministry,   to  be  able  la 

as  did  not  fall  on  Sundays,  though  in  hear  tbe  best   witness  to  him.     Yet 

lite  last  year  of  his  lite  he  made  an  many  here,  1  think,  will  remember  the 

sKception   with  regard   to  AKension  manner  in  which  he  went  through  the 

Day.  rile  of  confirmation    in  this    cbapel 

t  The  following  extract  from  a  ser-  three  years  ago  ;  the.  earnestness  and 

mon  preached  In  consequence  of  Ihe  kindness  of  his  manner,  ilie  manifest 

delay  of  confirmation  may  serve  to'  interest. which  he  felt  in  the  seMee 

tlEustrate  as  well  his  genraal  feeling   '  In  which  be  was  ministering.     And 

on  the  subject,  as  his  respect  for  th«  though,    as  I   said,  we  were  compa- 

individual:—  natively    strangers    to    him,    yel    we 

"And  whilelsay  bad  beard  enou^  of  him  to  receive. 

ihk,  it  ii  iiaposalble  not  lo  remember  without  OM  jarring  feeliDS,  (be  full 
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and  latterly  by  the  presence  of  his  intimate  friend,  Arch- 
bishop Whately.  The  Confirmation  Hymn  of  Dr.  Hinds, 
which  was  used  on  these  occasions,  became  so  endeared 
to  his  recollections,  that  when  travelling  abroad  late  at 
night,  he  would  have  it  repeated  o^ung  to  him.  One 
of  the  earliest  public  addresses  te  the  school  was  that  ' 
made  before  the  first  confirmation,  and  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  sermons  ;  and  he  always  had  some- 
thing  of  the  kind  (over  and  above  the  Bishop's  charge) 
cither  before  or  after  the  regular  Chapel  service. 

The  Communion  was  celebrated  four  times  a  year. 
At  first  some  of  the  Sixth  Form  boys  alone  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending  )  but  he  took  pains  to  invite  to  it  boys 
in  all  parts  of  the  school,  who  had  any  serious  thoughts, 
so  that  the  number  out  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  or 
three  hundred  boys,  was  occasionally  a  hundred,  and 
never  less  than  seventy.  To  individual  boys  he  rarely 
spoke  on  the  subject,  from  the  fear  of  its  becoming  a 
matter  of  form  or  favour ;  but  in  his  sermons  he  dwelt 
upon  it  much,  and  would  afterwards  speak  with  deep 
emotion  of  the  ple^ure  and  hope  which  a  larger  attend- 
ance than  usual  wobid  ,  give  him.     It  was  impossible 


we  knew  thai  ai  thoe  were  solemn  himself 

and  touching,  sijthey  were  consistent  urged  us  lo  no  other  f^th, 

and  sincere  ;  ihoy  were  not  put  on  fc "  -'■!-■—-    .• —  .l 

Ihe  occasion,  nor  jet,  which  is  a  la 


of  living,  than  that  which  by 


:,  did  Iher  spring  own.  It  is  a  great  blesung  to  God'i 
out  of  Ihe  occasion.  It  was  not  the  ehnrcli  when  they  who  are  cailed  to 
mere  natural  and  momeatair  feeling  ihe  higher  offices  of  the  ministry  In 
which  might  have  arisen  even  in  a  it,  thus  give  to  IheiT  ministry  Ihe 
careless  idnd,  while  engaged  in  a  wnght,  not  of  [heir  words  only,  but 
work  so  peculiarly  striking ;  but  it  was  of  (heir  Utcs.  Still  we  must  remember 
truly  the  feeling  rot  of  Ihe  occasion  that  the  care  of  oi 
butoftheman.     He  but  showed  him-  "'    "    "- "- 

self  Id  us  as  he  was,  and  thus  we 
might  and  may  dwell  with  pleasure  on 
Ihe  lecollectioo,  long  after  the  iro- 
mediale  eftcct  was  ora--  and  may 
ibink  truly  that,  when  he  told  us  how 
momentous  were  (he  interests  involved 
In  Um  promiKs  and  prayer*  of  that 


■nings  fui 
lis  cTiurcl 
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to  hear  these  exhortations  or  to  see  him  administer 
it,  without  being  struck  by  the  strong  and  manifold 
interest  which  it  awalcencd  in  him  ;  and  at  Rugby  it 
was  of  course  more  than  usually  touching  to  him  from 
its  peculiar  relation  to  the  school.  When  be  spoke 
of  it  in  his  sermons,  it  was  evident  that  amongst  all 
the  feelings  which  it  excited  in  himself,  and  which 
he  wished  to  impart  to  others,  none  was  so  prominent 
as  the  sense  that  it  was  a  communion  not  only  with 
God  but  with  one  another,  and  that  the  thoughts  thus 
roused  should  act  as  a  direct  and  especial  counterpoise  to 
that  false  communion  and  false  companionship,  which, 
as  binding  one  another  not  to  good  but  to  evil,  he 
believed  to  be  the  great  source  of  mischief  in  the  school 
at  large.  And  when, — especially  to  the  very  young  boys, 
who  sometimes  partook  of  the  communion, — he  bent 
himself  down  with  looks  of  fatherly  tenderness;  and 
glistening  eyes,  and  trembling  voice,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  elements,  it  was  felt,  perhaps,  more  distinctly 
than  at  any  other  time,  how  great  was  the  sympathy 
which  he  felt  wth  the  earliest  advances  to  good  in  every 
individual  boy. 

That  part  of  the  Chapel  service,  however,  which,  at 
least  to  the  world  at  large,  is  most  connected  with  him, 
as  being  the  most  frequent  and  most  personal  of  his 
ministrations,  was  his  preaching.  Sermons  had  occasion- 
ally  been  preached  by  the  head-master  of  this  and  other 
public  schools  to  their  scholars  before  his  coming  to 
Rugby;  but  (in  some  cases  from  the  peculiar  constitution 
or  arrangement  of  the  school)  it  had  never  before  been 
considered  an  essential  part  of  the  head-master's  office. 
The  first  half  year  he  confined  himself  to  delivering  short 
addresses,  of  about  five  minutes'  length,  to  the  boys  ol 
his  own  house.  But  from  the  second  half  year  he  began 
to  preach  frequently  ;  and  from  the  autumn  of  1831, 
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when  he  took  the  chaplaincy*  which  had  then  become 
vacant,  he  preached  almost  evety  Sunday  of  the  school 
year  to  the  end  of  his  life, 

-  It  may  be  allowable  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  a 
practice  which  has  since  been  followed,  whenever  it  was 
practicable,  in  the  other  great  public  schools,  and  on 
sermons  which,  as  they  were  the  first  of  their  kind,  will 
also  be  probably  long  looked  upon  as  models  of  their 
kind,  in  English  preaching.  They  were  preached  always 
in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  seldom  more  than  twenty 
minutes,  sometimes  less  :  a  new  one  almost  every  time. 
"  A  man  could  hardly,"  he  said,  "  preach  on  the  same 
subject,  without  writing  a  better  sermon  than  he  had 
written  a  few  years  before."  However  much  they  may 
have  occupied  his  previous  thoughts,  they  were  written 
almost  invariably  between  the  morning  and  afternoon 
service  ;  and  though  often  under  such  stress  of  time  that 
the  ink  of  the  last  sentence  was  hardly  dry  when  the 
chapel  bell  ceased  to  sound,  they  contain  hardly  a  single 
erasure,  and  the  manuscript  volumes  remain  as  accessible 
a  treasure  to  their  possessors,  as  if  they  were  printed. 


•  Kxusct  from  a  IWtn-  to  the 
Trustees,  applying  foi  the  litualJou  : 
— ■'  I  had  na  knowledge  nor  so  much 
u  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  va- 


niw 


linfon 


of  it  Ian  night.  Bui  the  importance 
of  the  point  is  so  great  (hat  i  most 
respecllull}'  crave  the  indulgence  of 
the  Tiustees  to  the  requai  I  venture 
to  submit  tolhem.  namely,  that  if  they 
lee  no  objection  to  it,  I  may  myself  l^e 
appointed  to  the  chiiplaincy,  waiving, 
of  coune,  altogether  the  salary  at- 
tached to  the  officK.  Whoever  is 
chaplain,  I  must  ever  feel  myself,  u 
bead-master,  the  real  and  proper  re- 
ligious insliuctor  of  the  boys.  No 
one  else  can  feel  the  lome  interest  in 
them,  and  no  one  else  (I  am  not 
speaking  of  myself  personally,  but 
9iciEly  by  virtue  of  my  situationj  can 
vgeait  M  theoi  with  so  much  influ-      tion. 


ence.  In  fact  it  seems  to  me  the 
natural  and  fitting  thing,  and  the  great 
advantage  of  havmg  a  separate  chnpel 
for  the  school— that  the  i.iasler  of  the 
boys  should  be  officially  as  well  as 
really  their  pastor,  and  that  he  should 
not  devolve  on  anolher.  however  well 
qualified,  one  of  his  own  most  peculiar 
and  solemn  duties.  This,  however,  is 
a  general  question,  which  I  only  vea- 
lure  so  far  to  enter  upon,  in  explaining 
mv  motives  in  urging  and  requesting, 
this    present    instance,    that    the 
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When  he  first  began  to  preach,  he  felt  that  his  chief  duty 
was  to  lay  bare,  in  the  plainest  language  that  he  could 
use,  the  sources  of  the  evils  of  schools,  and  to  contrast 
them  with  the  purity  of  the  moral  law  of  Christianity. 
"  The  spirit  of  Elijah,"  he  said,  "  must  ever  precede  the 
spirit  of  Christ."  But  as  he  advanced,  there  is  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  severe  tone  of  his  early  sermons  in 
the  second  volume,  when  all  was  as  yet  new  to  him,  ex- 
cept the  knowledge  of  the  evil  which  he  had  to  combat, 
and  the  gentler  tone  which  could  not  but  be  inspired  by 
his  greater  familiarity,  both  with  his  work  and  his  pupils 
— between  the  direct  attack  on  particular  faults  which 
marks  the  course  of  Lent  Sermons  in  1850,  and  the  wish 
to  sink  the  mention  of  particular  faults  in  the  general 
principle  of  love  to  Christ  and  abhorrence  of  sin,  which 
marks  the  summary  of  his  whole  school  experience  in  the 
last  sermon  which  he  ever  preached.  When  he  became 
the  constant  preacher,  he  made  a  point  of  varying  the 
more  directly  practical  addresses  with  sermons  on  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  on  the  general  principles  and 
evidences  of  Christianity,  or  on  the  dangers  of  their 
after  life,  applicable  chiefly  to  the  elder  boys.  Amongst 
these  last  should  be  noticed  those  which  contained  more 
or  less  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  on  the  principles 
to  which  he  conceived  his  pupils  liable  hereafter  to  be 
exposed  at  Oxford,  and  most  of  which,  as  being  of  a 
more  general  interest,  he  selected  for  publication  in  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes.  That  their  proportion  to 
those  that  are  published  affords  no  measure  of  their  pro- 
portion to  those  that  are  unpublished,  may  be  seen  at 
once  by  reference  to  the  year's  course  in  the  fifth  volume, 
which  out  of  thirty-four,  contains  only  four,  which  could 
possibly  be  included  in  this  class.  That  it  was  not  his 
own  intention  to  make  them  either  personal  or  contro- 
versial, appearf  from  an  explanation  to  a  friend  (^  a 
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Statement,  which,  in  1839,  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
that  he  "  had  been  preaching  a  course  of  sermons  against 
the  Oxford  errors."  "  The  origin  of  the  paragraph  was 
simply  this :  that  I  preached  two  in  February,  showing 
that  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgment  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  instruction  and  authority  of  the  Church, 
or  with  individual  modesty  and  humility  [viz.,  the  thirty- 
first  and  thirty-second  in  vol.  iv.].  They  were  not  in  the 
least  controversial,  and  neither  mentioned  nor  alluded  to 
the  Oxford  writers.  And  I  have  preached  only  these 
two  which  could  even  be  supposed  to  bear  upon  their 
doctrines.  Indeed,  I  should  not  think  it  right,  except 
under  very  different  circumstances  from  present  ones,  to 
occupy  the  boys'  time  or  thoughts  with  such  controver- 
sies." The  general  principles,  accordingly,  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  all  these  sermons,  are  such  as  are 
capable  of  a  far  wider  application  than  to  any  particular 
school  of  English  opinion,  and  often  admit  of  direct 
application  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  school.  But 
the  quick  ears  of  boys  no  doubt  were  always  ready  to 
give  such  sermons  a  more  personal  character  than  he 
had  intended,  or  perhaps  had  even  in  his  mind  at  the 
moment :  and  at  times,  when  the  fear  of  these  opinions 
was  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  him,  the  allusion  and 
even  mention  of  the  writers  in  question  is  so  direct,  that 
no  one  could  mistake  it. 

But  it  was  of  course  in  their  direct  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  boys,  that  the  chief  novelty  and  excellence 
of  hit  sermons  consisted.  Though  he  spoke  with  almost 
conversational  plainness  on  the  peculiar  condition  ol 
public  schools,  his  language  never  left  an  impression  ot 
familiarity,  rarely  of  personal  allusion.  In  cases  of 
notorious  individual  misconduct,  he  generally  shrank 
from  any  pointed  mention  of  them,  and  on  one  occasion 
when  he  wished  to  address  the  boys  on  an  instance  of 
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untruthfulness  which  had  deeply  grieved  him,  he  had  the 
sermon  before  the  regular  service,  in  order  to  be  alone  in 
the  chapel  with  the  boys,  without  the  presence  even  of 
the  other  masters.*  Earnest  and  even  impassioned  as 
his  appeals  were,  himself  at  times  almost  overcome  with 
emotion,  there  was  yet  nothing  in  them  of  excitement. 
In  speaking  of  the  occasional  deaths  in  the  school,  he 
would  dwell  on  the  general  solemnity  of  the  event,  rather 
than  on  any  individual  or  agitating  details ;  and  the 
impression  thus  produced,  instead  of  belonging  to  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  has  become  part  of  an  habitual 
rule  for  the  whole  conduct  of  lift  Often  he  would  speak 
with  severity  and  bitter  disappointment  of  the  evils  of 
the  place  ;  yet  there  was  hardly  ever  a  sermon  which  did 
not  contain  some  words  of  encouragement  "  I  have 
never,"  he  said  in  his  last  sermon,  "  wished  to  speak  with 
exaggeration  ;  it  seems  to  me  as  unwise  as  it  is  wrong  to 
do  so.  I  think  that  it  is  quite  right  to  observe  what  is 
hopeful  in  us  as  well  as  what  is  threatening ;  that  general 
confessions  of  unmixed  evil  are  deceiving  and  hardening, 
rather  than  arousing  ;  that  our  evil  never  looks  so  really 
dark  as  when  we  contrast  it  with  anything  which  there 
may  be  in  us  of  good."     (Serm.  vol.  v.  p.  34a) 

Accordinglyt  even  from  the  first,  and  much  more  in 
after  yearsf,  there  was  blended  with  his  sterner  tone  a 
strain  of  affectionate  entreaty — an  appeal  to  principles, 
which  could  be  appreciated  only  by  a  few— exhortations 
to  duties,  such  as  self-denial,  and  visiting  the  poor,  which 


„ igpreraiU 0-— 

extent  in  ine  school,  be  addressed  the  existence  of  such  an  erll  ai 

boys  at  considenble  length  from  hia  he  dwelt  upon  tbe  rin  and  (he  folly  of 

place  in  the  great  school,  saying  that  tbe  babit,  nen  whei«iDtoxie«iion  was 

ba  ibouM  ban  apolcen  to  tbem  from  not  prDduoed— III  avU  tStuM  both  on 

the  pulint,  bat  that  a>  tbera    were  bodj  and  mind — the  foil j  of  Eang^iiy 

othin   proent    in   the   Chapd,    be  H  to  be  manlr— It*  |aiMl  eSeol  oa 

wished  to  hida  their  shame.     And  IhaadMoL 
tttn  (Mjl  one  who  vai  pteaeolt,  "  la 
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some  at  least  might  practise,  whilst  none  could  deny 
their  obligation.  There  also  appeared  most  evidently — 
what  indeed  pervaded  his  whole  school  life — the  more 
than  admiration,  with  which  he  regarded  those  who 
struggled  against  the  stream  of  school  opinion,  and  the 
abiding  comfort  which  they  afforded  him.  In  them  he 
saw  not  merely  good  boys  and  obedient  scholars,  but 
the  companions  of  everything  high  and  excellent,  Trith 
which  his  strong  historical  imagination  peopled  the  past, 
or  which  his  lively  sense  of  things  unseen  realized  in  the 
invisible  world.  There  were  few  present  in  the  chapel 
who  were  not  at  least  for  the  moment  touched,  when,  in 
one  of  his  earliest  sermons,  he  closed  one  of  these  earnest 
appeals  with  the  lines  from  Milton  which  always  deeply 
moved  him,-— the  blessing  on  Abdiel.  (Serm.  vol.  ii,  p.  1 10.) 
But  more  than  either  matter  or  manner  of  his  preach- 
ing, was  the  impression  of  himself.  Even  the  mere 
readers  of  his  sermons  will  derive  from  them  the  history 
of  his  whole  mind,  and  of  his  whole  management  of  the 
school  But  to  his  hearers  it  was  more  than  this.  It 
was  the  man  himself,  there  more  than  in  any  other  place, 
concentrating  all  his  various  faculties  and  feelings  on 
one  sole  object,  combatii^  face  to  face  the  evil,  with 
which  directly  or  indirectly  he  was  elsewhere  perpetually 
stru^Ung.  He  was  not  the  preacher  or  the  clergyman 
who  bad  left  behind  all  his  usual  thoughts  and  occupa- 
tions as  soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  was 
still  the  scholar,  the  historian,  and  theologian,  basing  all 
that  he  had  said,  not  indeed  ostensibly,  but  consciously, 
and  often  visibly,  on  the  deepest  principles  of  the  past 
and  present.  He  was  still  the  instructor  and  the  .school- 
master, only  teaching  and  educating  with  increased 
solemnity  and  energy.  He  was  still  the  simple-hearted 
and  earnest  man,  labouring  to  win  others  to  share  in  bis 
own  personal  feelings  of  disgust  at  sin,  and  love  of  good- 
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ness,  and  to  trust  to  the  same  faith,  in  which  he  hoped 
to  live  and  die  himself. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe,  without  seeming  to  exagge- 
rate, the  attention  with  which  he  was  heard  by  all  above 
the  very  young  boys.  Years  have  passed  away,  and 
many  of  his  pupils  can  look  back  to  hardly  any  greater 
interest  than  that  with  which,  for  those  twenty  minutes, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  they  sat  beneath  that  pulpit,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  their  attention  strained 
to  the  utmost  to  catch  every  word  that  he  uttered.  It  is 
Irue,  that,  even  to  the  best,  there  was  much,  and  to  the 
nass  of  boys,  the  greater  part  of  what  he  said,  that  must 
have  passed  away  from  them  as  soon  as  they  had  heard 
it,  without  any  corresponding  fruits.  But  they  were 
struck,  as  boys  naturally  would  be,  by  the  originality  of 
his  thoughts,  and  what  always  impressed  them  as  the 
beauty  of  his  language  ;  and  in  the  substance  of  what  he 
said,  much  that  might  have  seemed  useless,  because  for 
the  most  part  impracticable  to  boys,  was  not  without 
its  effect  in  breaking  completely  through  the  corrupt 
atmosphere  of  school  opinion,  and  exhibiting  before  them 
once  every  week  an  image  of  high  principle  and  feelii^, 
which  they  felt  was  not  put  on  for  the  occasion,  but  was 
constantly  living  amongst  them.  And  to  all  it  must 
have  been  an  advantage,  that,  for  once  in  their  lives, 
they  had  listened  to  sermons,  which  none  of  them  could 
associate  with  the  thought  of  weariness,  formality,  or 
exaggeration.  On  many  there  was  left  an  impression 
to  which,  though  unheeded  at  the  time,  they  recurred  in 
after  life.  Even  the  most  careless  boys  would  some- 
times, during  the  course  of  the  week,  refer  almost  in- 
voluntarily to  the  sermon  of  the  past  Sunday,  as  a 
condemnation  of  what  they  were  doing.  Some,  whilst 
they  wonder  how  it  was  that  so  little  practical  effect  was 
produced  upon  themselves  at  the  time,  yet  retain  the 
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recollection,  (to  g^ve  the  words  of  one  who  so  describes 
himself,)  that,  "  I  used  to  listen  to  them  from  first  to  last 
with  a  kind  of  awe,  and  over  and  over  again  could  not 
join  my  friends  at  the  chapel  door,  but  would  walk  home 
to  be  alone ;  and  I  remember  the  same  effects  being 
produced  by  them,  more  or  less,  on  others  whom  I 
should  have  thought  as  hard  as  stones,  and  on  whom  I 
should  think  Arnold  looked  as  some  of  the  worst  boys 
in  the  school." 

IV.  Although  the  chapel  was  the  only  place  in  which, 
to  the  school  at  large,  he  necessarily  appeared  in  a  purely 
pastoral  and  personal  relation— yet  this  relation  extended 
in  his  view  to  his  whole  management  of  his  scholars ; 
and  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  and  that  of  the  other 
masters  to  throw  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  into 
the  way  of  understanding  and  entering  into  the  feelings 
of  the  boys,  not  only  in  their  official  intercourse,  but 
always.  When  he  was  first  appointed  at  Rugby,  his 
friends  had  feared  that  the  indifference  which  he  felt 
towards  characters  and  persons,  with  whom  he  had  no 
especial  ^^pathy,  would  have  interfered  with  his  useful- 
ness as  head-master.  But  in  the  case  of  boys,  a  sense  of 
duty  supplied  the  want  of  that  interest  in  character,  as 
such,  which,  in  the  case  of  men,  he  possessed  but  little. 
Much  as  there  was  in  the  peculiar  humour  of  boys  which 
his  own  impatience  of  moral  thoughtlessness,  or  of  treat- 
ing serious  or  important  subjects  with  anjfthing  like 
ridicule  or  irony,  prevented  him  from  fully  appreciating, 
yet  he  truly  felt,  that  the  natural  youthfulness  and 
elasticity  of  his  constitution  gave  him  a  great  advantage 
in  dealing  with  them. — "  When  I  find  that  I  cannot  run 
up  the  library  stairs,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  know  that  it  is 
time  for  me  to  go." 

Thus  traits  and  actions  of  boys,  which  to  a  stranger 
would  have  told  nothing,  were  to  him  highly  significant 
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His  quick  and  far-sighted  eye  became  familiar  with  the 
face  and  manner  of  every  boy  in  the  school.  "  Do  you 
see,"  he  said  to  an  assistant-master  who  had  recently 
come,  "  those  two  boys  walking  together  ?  I  never  saw 
them  together  before  ;  you  should  make  an  especial  point 
of  observing  the  company  they  keep : — nothing  so  tells 
tlie  changes  in  a  boy's  character."  The  insight  which  he 
thus  acquired  into  the  genera!  characteristics  of  boyhood, 
will  not  be  doubted  by  any  reader  of  his  sermons  ;  and 
his  scholars  used  sometimes  to  be  startled  by  the  know- 
ledge of  their  own  notions,  which  his  speeches  to  them 
implied.  "  Often  and  often,"  says  one  of  them,  "  have  1 
said  to  myself,  '  If  it  was  one  of  ourselves  who  had  just 
spoken,  he  could  not  more  completely  have  known  and 
understood  our  thoughts  and  ideas.'"  And  though  it 
might  happen  that  his  opinion  of  boys  would,  like  his 
opinions  of  men,  be  too  much  influenced  by  his  dispo- 
sition, to  juc^e  of  the  whole  from  some  one  prominent 
feature,  and  though  his  fixed  adherence  to  general  rules 
might  sometimes  prevent  him  from  making  exceptions 
where  the  case  required  it ;  yet  few  can  have  been 
long  familiar  with  him,  without  being  struck  by  the  dis- 
tinctness, the  vividness,  and,  in  spite  of  great  occasional 
mistakes,  the  very  general  truth  and  accuracy  of  his 
delineation  of  their  individual  characters,  or  the  readiness 
with  which,  whilst  speaking  most  severely  of  a  mass 
of  boys,  he  would  make  allowances,  and  speak  hopefully 
in  any  particular  instance  that  came  before  him.  Of):en 
before  any  other  eye  had  discerned  it,  he  saw  the  germs 
of  coming  good  or  evil,  and  pronounced  confident 
decisions,  doubted  at  the  time,  but  subsequently  proved 
to  be  correct ;  so  that  those  who  lived  with  him,  de- 
scribed themselves  as  trusting  to  his  opinions  of  boys  as 
to  divinations,  and  feeling  as  if  by  an  unfavourable 
judgment  their  fate  was  sealed. 
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His  relation  to  the  boarders  in  his  own  house  (called 
by  distinction  the  School-house,  and  containing  between 
sixty  and  seventy  boys)  naturally  afforded  more  scope  for 
communication  than  with  the  rest  of  the  school.  Besides 
the  opportunities  which  he  took  of  showing  kindness  and 
attention  to  them  in  his  own  family,  in  cases  of  distress 
or  sickness,  he  also  made  use  of  the  preparation  for  con- 
firmation for  private  conversation  with  them  ;  and  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life  was  accustomed  to  devote  an 
hour  or  more  in  the  evening  to  seeing  each  of  them  alone 
by  turns,  and  talking  on  such  topics  as  presented  them- 
selves, leading  them  if  possible  to  more  serious  subjects. 
The  -general  management  of  the  house,  both  from  his 
stroi^  dislike  to  intruding  on  the  privacy  even  of  the 
youngest,  and  from  the  usual  principles  of  trust  on  which 
he  proceeded,  he  left  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Praepos- 
tors. Still  his  presence  and  manner  when  he  appeared 
officially,  either  on  special  calls,  or  on  the  stated  occa- 
sions of  calling  over  their  names  twice  a  day,  was  not 
without  its  effect.  One  of  the  scenes  that  most  lives  in 
the  memory  of  his  school-house  pupils  is  their  night 
muster  in  the  rudely-lighted  hall-^his  tall  figure  at  head 
of  the  files  of  the  boys  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  long 
tables,  whilst  prayers  were  read  by  one  of  the  Praepostors, 
and  a  portion  of  Scripture  by  himself  This  last  was  a 
practice  which  he  introduced  soon  after  his  arrival,  when, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  he  spoke  stroi^ly  to  the  boys 
on  the  necessity  of  each  reading  some  pait  of  the  Bible 
every  day,  and  then  added,  that  as  he  feared  that  manv 
would  not  make  the  rule  for  themselves,  he  should  for 
the  future  always  read  a  passage  every  evening  at  this 
time.  He  usually  brought  in  his  Greek  Testament,  and 
read  about  half  a  chapter  in  English,  most  frequently 
from  the  close  of  St.  John's  Gospel ;  then  from  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  his  favourite  Psalms,  the  19th  foi 
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example,  and  the  107th,  and  the  others  relating  to  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  world.  He  never  made  any  com- 
ment ;  but  his  manner  of  reading  impressed  the  boys 
considerably,  and  it  was  observed  by  some  of  them, 
shortly  after  the  practice  was  commenced,  that  they  had 
never  understood  the  Psalms  before.  On  Sunday  nights 
he  read  a  prayer  of  his  own,  and  before  he  began  to 
preach  regularly  in  the  chapel,  delivered  the  short  ad- 
dresses which  have  been  before  mentioned,  and  which 
he  resumed,  in  addition  to  his  other  work  on  Sundays, 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  his  life. 

With  the  boys  in  the  Sixth  Form  his  private  inter- 
course was  comparatively  frequent,  whether  In  the  lessons, 
or  in  questions  of  school  government,  or  in  the  more 
familiar  relation  in  which  they  were  brought  to  him  in 
their  calls  before  and  after  the  holidays,  their  dinners 
with  him  during  the  half-year,  and  the  visits  which  one 
or  more  used  by  turns  to  pay  him  in  Westmoreland, 
during  part  of  the  vacation.  But  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  school  it  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  such  op- 
portunities as  arose  out  of  the  regular  course  of  school 
discipline  or  instruction,  and  the  occasional  invitations 
to  his  house  of  such  amongst  the  younger  boys  as  he 
could  find  any  reason  or  excuse  for  asking. 

It  would  thus  often  happen,  in  so  taige  a  number, 
that  a  boy  would  leave  Rugby  without  any  personal 
communication  with  him  at  all ;  and  even  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  school,  those  who  most  respected  him  would 
sometimes  complain,  even  with  bitterness,  that  he  did 
not  give  them  greater  opportunities  of  asking  his  advice, 
or  himself  offer  more  fr^uently  to  direct  their  studies 
and  guide  their  inquiries.  Latterly  indeed,  he  communi- 
cated with  them  more  frequently,  and  expressed  himself 
more  freely  both  in  public  and  private  on  the  highest 
subjects.    But  he  was  always  restrained  from  speaking 
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much  or  often,  both  from  the  extreme  difficulty  which 
he  felt  in  saying  anything  without  a  real  occasion  for  it, 
and  also  from  his  principle  of  leaving  as  much  as  possible 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  judgment  of  the  boys  themselves, 
and  from  his  deep  conviction  that,  in  the  most  important 
matters  of  all,  the  movement  must  come,  not  from  with- 
out, but  from  within.  And  it  certainly  was  the  case 
that,  whenever  he  did  make  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and 
spoke  rather  as  their  friend  than  their  master,  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  words,  the  rareness  of  their  occurrence,  and 
the  stem  background  of  his  ordinary  administration 
gave  a  double  force  to  all  that  was  said. 

Such,  for  example,  would  be  the  effect  of  his  speaking 
of  swearing  to  a  boy,  not  so  much  in  anger  or  reproof, 
as  assuring  him  how  every  year  he  would  learn  to  see 
more  and  more  how  foolish  and  disgusting  such  language 
was ;  or  again,  the  distinction  he  would  point  out  to 
them  between  mere  amusement  and  such  as  encroached 
on  the  next  day's  duties,  when,  as  he  said,  "  it  immedi- 
ately becomes  what  St.  Paul  calls  revelling"  Such  also 
would  be  the  impression  of  his  severe  rebukes  for  indi- 
vidual faults,  showing  by  their  very  shortness  and  abrupt- 
ness his  loathing  and  abhorrence  of  evil,  "  Nowhere" 
he  said,  in  speaking  to  some  boys  on  bad  behaviour 
during  prayers  at  the  boarding-house,  "nowhere  is 
Satan's  work  more  evidently  manifest  than  in  turning 
holy  thii^  to  ridicule."  Such  also  were  the  cases,  in 
which  boys,  who  were  tormented  while  at  school  with 
sceptical  doubts,  took  courage  at  last  to  unfold  them  to 
him,  and  were  almost  startled  to  find  the  ready  sympathy 
with  which,  instead  of  denouncing  them  as  profane,  he 
entered  into  their  difficulties,  and  applied  his  whole  mind 
to  assuage  them.  So  again,  when  dealing  with  the  worst 
class  of  boys,  in  whom  he  saw  indications  of  improve- 
ment he  would  grant  indulgences  which  on  ordinary 
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occasions  he  would  have  denied,  with  a  view  of  encourag- 
ing them  by  signs  of  his  confidence  in  them ;  and  at 
times,  on  discovering  cases  of  vice,  he  would,  instead 
of  treating  them  with  contempt  or  extreme  severity, 
tenderly  allow  the  force  of  the  temptation,  and  urge  it 
upon  them  as  a  proof  brought  home  to  their  own 
minds,  how  surely  Uiey  must  look  for  help  out  of  them- 
selves. 

In  his  preparation  of  boys  for  Confinnation  he  fol- 
lowed the  same  principle.  The  printed  questions  \rtiicfa 
he  issued  for  them  were  intended  rather  as  guides  to 
their  thot^hts  than  as  necessary  to  be  formally  answered ; 
and  his  own  interviews  with  them  were  very  brief.  But 
'  the  few  words  which  he  then  spoke — the  simple  repeti- 
tion, for  example,  of  the  promise  made  to  prayer,  with 
his  earnest  assurance,  that  if  that  was  not  true,  nothing 
was  true ;  if  anything  in  the  Bible  could  be  relied  upon, 
it  was  that — have  become  the  turning-point  of  a  boy's 
^character,  and  graven  on  his  memory  as  a  law  for  life. 

But,  independently  of  particular  occasions  of  inter- 
course, there  was  a  deep  undercurrent  of  sympathy  which 
extended  to  almost  all,  and  which  from  time  to  time 
broke  through  the  reserve  of  his  outward  manner.  In 
cases  where  it  might  have  been  thought  that  tenderness 
would  have  been  extinguished  by  indignation,  he  was 
sometimes  so  deeply  affected  in  pronouncing  sentence  of 
punishment  on  offenders  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  speak. 
"  I  felt,"  he  said  once  of  some  great  fault  of  which  he  had 
beard  in  one  of  the  Sixth  Form — and  his  eyes  tilled  with 
tears  as  he  spoke,  "as  if  it  had  been  one  of  my  own 
children,  and,  till  I  had  ascertained  that  it  was  really 
true,  I  mentioned  it  to  no  one,  not  even  to  any  of  the 
masters."  And  this  feeling  b^an  before  he  could  have 
had  any  personal  knowledge  of  them.  "If  he  should  turn 
out  ill,"  he  said  of  a  young  boy  of  promise  to  one  of  the 
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assistant-masters,  and  his  voice  trembled  with  emotion 
as  he  spoke,  "  I  think  it  would  break  my  heart"  Nor 
were  any  thoughts  so  bitter  to  him,  as  those  suggested 
by  the  innocent  faces  of  little  boys  as  they  first  came 
from  home — nor  any  expressions  of  his  moral  indigna- 
tion deeper,  than  when  he  heard  of  their  being  tormented 
or  tempted  into  evil  by  their  companions.  "  It  is  a  most 
touching  thing  to  me,"  he  said  once  in  the  hearing  of  one 
of  his  former  pupils,  on  the  mention  of  some  new  comers, 
"  to  receive  a  new  fellow  from  his  father — when  I  think 
what  an  influence  there  is  in  this  place  for  evil  as  well  as 
for  good.  I  do  not  know  anything  which  affects  me  - 
more."  His  pupil,  who  had,  on  his  own  first  coming, 
been  impressed  chiefly  by  the  severity  of  his  manner, 
expressed  some  surprise,  adding  that  he  should  have 
expected  this  to  wear  away  with  the  succession  of  fresh 
arrivals.  "  No,"  he  said,  "  if  ever  I  could  receive  a  new 
boy  from  his  father  without  emotion,  I  should  think  it 
was  high  time  to  be  off." 

What  he  felt  thus  on  ordinary  occasions, was  heightened  ^ 
of  course  when  anything  brought  strongly  before  him  any 
evil  in  the  school.  "  If  this  goes  on,"  he  wrote  to  a  former^ 
pupil  on  some  such  occasion,  "  it  will  end  either  my  life 
at  Rugby,  or  my  life  altogether."  "  How  can  I  go  on,'^ 
he  said,  "  with  my  Roman  History  ?  There  all  is  noble 
and  high-minded,  and  here  I  find  nothing  but  the  reverse." 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  friend.  Sir  T. 
Pasley,  describes  this  feeling : — 

"Since  I  began  this  letter,  I  have  had  some  of  the  troubles 
of  school-keeping ;  and  one  of  those  specimens  of  the  evU  of 
hoy-nature,  whidi  makes  me  always  unwilling  to  undergo  the 
responsibility  of  advising  any  man  to  send  his  son  to  a  public 
school  There  has  been  a  system  of  persecution  carried  on  by 
the  bad  ag.iinst  tlie  good,  and  then,  when  complaint  was  made 
to  me,  there  came  fresh  persecution  on  that  very  account ;  and 
divers  instances  of  boys  joining  in  it  out  of  pure  cowardice^ 
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both  physical  and  moral,  when  if  left  to  themselves  they  vould 
have  rather  shunned  it  And  the  exceedingly  Email  number  of 
boys,  who  can  be  relied  on  for  active  and  steady  good  on  these 
occasions,  and  the  way  in  which  the  decent  and  respectable  of 
ordinary  life  (Carlyle's  'Shams'}  are  sure  on  these  occasions  to 
swim  with  the  stream,  and  take  part  with  the  evil,  makes  me 
strongly  feel  exemplified  what  the  Scriptures  say  about  the 
straight  gate  and  the  wide  one — a  view  of  human  nature,  which, 
when  looking  on  human  life  in  its  full  dress  of  decencies  and 
civilizations,  we  are  apt,  I  imagine,  to  find  it  hard  to  realize. 
But  here,  in  the  nakedness  of  boy-naliire,  one  is  quite  able  to 
understand  how  there  could  not  be  found  so  many  as  even  ten 
righteous  in  a  whole  city.  And  how  to  meet  this  evil  I  really 
do  not  know :  but  to  find  it  thus  rife  after  I  have  been  [so 
many]  years  fighting  against  it,  is  so  sickening,  that  it  is  very  hard 
not  to  throw  up  the  cards  in  despair,  and  upset  the  table. 
But  then  the  stars  of  nobleness,  which  I  see  amidst  the  dark- 
ness, in  the  case  of  the  few  good,  are  so  cheering,  that  one  is 
inchned  to  stick  to  the  ship  again,  and  have  another  good  try 
at  getting  her  about." 

V.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  his  interest  and  sympathy 
with  the  boys  far  exceeded  any  direct  manifestation  of  it 
towards  them,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression 
which  he  produced  upon  them  was  derived,  not  so  much 
from  any  immediate  intercourse  or  conversation  with  him, 
as  from  tlic  general  influence  of  his  whole  character,  dis- 
played consistently  whenever  he  appeared  before  them. 
This  influence,  with  its  consequent  effects,  was  gradually 
on  the  increase  during  the  whole  of  his  stay.  From  the 
earliest  period,  indeed,  the  boys  were  conscious  of  some- 
thing unlike  what  they  had  been  taught  to  imagine  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  by  many,  a  lasting  r^ard  was  con- 
tracted for  him ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  in  his 
post  some  years,  that  there  arose  that  close  bond  of 
union  which  characterized  his  relation  to  his  elder  pupils; 
and  it  was,  again,  not  till  later  still  that  this  feeling  ex- 
tended itself,  more  or  less,  through  the  mass  of  the 
school,  so  that,  in  the  higher  forms  at  least,  it  became 
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tbe  fashion  (so  to  speak)  to  think  and  talk  of  him  with 
pride  and  affection. 

The  liveliness  and  simplicity  of  his  whole  behaviour 
must  always  have  divested  his  earnestness  of  any  appear- 
ance of  moroseness  and  affectation.  "  He  calls  ms  fellows," 
was  the  astonished  expression  of  the  boys  when,  soon 
after  his  iirst  coming,  they  heard  him  speak  of  them  by 
the  familiar  name  in  use  amongst  themselves  ;  and  in  his 
later  years  they  observed  with  pleasure  the  unaffected 
interest  with  which,  in  the  long  autumn  afternoons,  he 
would  often  stand  in  the  school-field  and  watch  the  issue 
of  their  favourite  games  of  foot-ball.  But  his  ascendancy 
was,  generally  speaking,  not  gained,  at  least  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  effect  of  his  outward  manner.  There 
was  a  shortness,  at  times,  something  of  an  awkwardness 
in  his  address,  occasioned  partly  by  his  natural  shyness, 
partly  by  his  dislike  of  wasting  words  on  trivial  occasions, 
which  to  boys  must  have  been  often  repulsive  rather  than 
conciliating ;  something  also  of  extreme  severity  in  his 
voice  and  countenance,  beyond  what  he  was  himself  at  all 
aware  of.  With  the  very  little  boys,  indeed,  his  manner 
partook  of  that  playful  kindness  and  tenderness,  which 
always  marked  his  intercourse  with  children  ;  in  examin- 
ing them  in  the  lower  forms,  he  would  sometimes  take 
them  on  his  knee,  and  go  through  picture-books  of  the 
Bible  or  of  English  History,  covering  the  text  of  the 
narrative  with  his  hand,  and  making  them  explain  to 
him  the  subject  of  the  several  prints.  But  in  those  above 
this  early  age,  and  yet  below  the  rank  in  the  school 
which  brought  them  into  closer  contact  with  him,  the 
sternness  of  bis  character  was  the  first  thing  that  im- 
pressed them.  In  many,  no  doubt,  this  feeling  was  one 
of  mere  dread,  which,  if  not  subsequently  removed  or 
modified,  only  served  to  repel  those  who  felt  it  to  a 
greater  distance  from  him.    But  in  many,  also,  this  was, 
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even  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  stay,  mingled  with  an 
involuntary  and,  perhaps,  an  unconscious  respect  inspired 
by  the  sense  of  the  manliness  and  straightforwardness  of 
his  dealings,  and  still  more  by  the  sense  of  the  general 
force  of  his  moral  character ;  by  the  belief  (to  use  the 
words  of  different  pupils)  in  "  his  extraordinary  knack, 
for  I  can  call  it  nothing  else,  of  showing  that  his  object  in 
punishing  or  reproving,  was  not  his  own  good  or  pleasure, 
but  that  of  the  boy" — in  a  truthfulness — an  (IXu^iWui — a 
sort  of  moral  transparency ; "  in  the  fixedness  of  his 
purpose,  and  "the  searchingness  of  his  practical  insight 
into  boys,"  by  a  consciousness,  almost  amounting  to 
solemnity,  that  "  when  his  eye  was  upon  you,  he  looked 
into  your  inmost  heart;"  that  there  was  something  in 
his  very  tone  and  outward  aspect,  before  which  anything 
low,  or  false,  or  cruel,  instinctively  quailed  and  cowered. 

And  the  defect  of  occasional  over-hastiness  and 
vehemence  of  expression,  which  during  the  earlier  period 
of  his  stay  at  times  involved  him  in  some  trouble,  did 
not  materially  interfere  with  their  general  notion  of  his 
character.  However  mistaken  it  might  be  in  the  indivi- 
dual case,  it  was  evident  to  those  who  took  any  thought 
about  it,  that  that  ashy  paleness  and  that  awful  frown 
were  almost  always  the  expression  not  of  personal  resent- 
ment, but  of  deep,  ineflfable  scorn  and  indignation  at  the 
sight  of  vice  and  sin  :  and  it  was  not  without  its  effect 
to  observe,  that  it  was  a  fault  against  which  he  himself 
was  constantly  on  the  watch — and  which,  in  fact,  was  in 
later  years  so  nearly  subdued,  that  most  of  those  who 
had  only  known  him  during  that  time  can  recall  no 
instance  of  it  during  their  stay. 

But  as  boys  advanced  in  the  school,  out  of  this  feeling 
of  fear  "  grew  up  a  deep  admiration,  partaking  lai^y 
of  the  nature  of  awe,  and  this  softened  into  a  sort  of 
loyalty,  which  r«nained  even  in  the  closer  and  more 
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atTectionate  sympathy  of  later  years." — "  I  am  sure," 
writes  a  pupil  who  had  no  personal  communications  with 
him  whilst  at  school,  and  but  little  afterwards,  and  who 
never  was  in  the  Sixth  Form,  "  that  I  do  not  exa^erate 
my  feelii^s  when  I  say,  that  I  felt  a  love  and  reverence 
for  him  as  one  of  quite  awful  greatness  and  goodness, 
for  whom  I  well  remember  that  I  used  to  think  I  would 
gladly  lay  down  my  life  ;"  adding,  with  reference  to  the 
thoughtless  companions  with  whom  he  had  associated, 
"  I  used  to  believe  that  I  too  had  a  work  to  do  for  him  in  | 
the  school,  and  I  did  for  his  sake  labour  to  raise  the  tone 
of  the  set  I  lived  in,  particularly  as  regarded  himself." 
It  was  in  boys  immediately  below  the  highest  form  that 
this  new  feeling  would  usually  rise  for  the  first  time,  and 
awaken  a  strong  wish  to  know  more  of  him.  Then,  as 
they  came  into  personal  contact  with  him,  their  general 
sense  of  his  ability  became  fixed,  In  the  proud  belief  that 
they  were  scholars  of  a  man,  who  would  be  not  less 
remarkable  to  the  world  than  he  was  to  themselves  ;  and 
their  increasing  consciousness  of  his  own  sincerity  of 
purpose,  and  of  the  interest  which  he  took  in  them,  often 
awakened,  even  in  the  careless  and  indifferent,  an  out- 
ward respect  for  goodness,  and  an  animation  in  their 
work  before  unknown  to  them.  And  when  they  left 
school,  they  felt  that  they  had  been  in  an  atmosphere 
unlike  that  of  the  world  about  them ;  some  of  those, 
who  lamented  not  having  made  more  use  of  his  teaching 
whilst  with  him,  felt  that  "  a  better  thought  than  ordinary 
often  reminded  them  how  he  first  led  to  it;  and  in 
matters  of  literature  almost  invariably  found  that  when 
any  idea  of  seeming  or^lnality  occurred  to  them,  that 
its  germ  was  first  su^^ested  by  some  remark  of  Arnold  " 
— that  "still,  to  this  day  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  or 
other  things,  they  could  constantly  trace  back  a  line  of 
UMught  tiiat  came  originally  from  him,  as  from  a  great 
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parent  mind."  And  when  they  heard  of  his  death,  they 
became  conscious — often  for  the  first  time — of  the  large 
place  which  he  had  occupied  in  their  thoughts,  if  not  in 
their  affections. 

Such  was  the  case  with  almost  all  who  were  in  the 
Sixth  Form  with  him  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  ;  but  with  some  who,  from  peculiar  circumstances  of 
greater  sympathy  with  him,  came  into  more  permanent 
communication  with  him,  there  was  a  yet  stronger  bond 
of  union.  His  interest  in  his  elder  pupils,  unlike  a  mere 
professional  interest,  seemed  to  increase  after  they  had 
left  the  school.  No  sermons  were  so  full  of  feeling  and 
instruction,  as  those  which  he  preached  on  the  eve  of 
their  departure  for  the  Universities.  It  was  now  that  the 
intercourse  which  at  school  had  been  so  broken,  and  as  it 
were  stolen  by  snatches,  was  at  last  enjoyed  between 
them  to  its  full  extent  It  was  sometimes  in  the  few 
parting  words — ^the  earnest  blessing  which  he  then  be- 
stowed upon  them — that  they  became  for  the  first  time 
conscious  of  his  real  care  and  love  for  them.  The  same 
anxiety  for  their  good  which  he  had  felt  in  their  passage 
through  school,  he  now  showed,  without  the  necessity  of 
official  caution  and  reserve,  in  their  passage  through  life. 
To  any  pupil  who  ever  showed  any  desire  to  continue 
his  connexion  with  him,  his  house  was  always  open,  and 
his  advice  and  sympathy  ready.  No  half-year,  after  the 
four  first  years  of  his  stay  at  Rugby,  passed  without  a 
visit  from  his  former  scholars :  some  of  them  would  come 
three  or  four  times  a  year ;  some  would  stay  in  his  house 
for  weeks.  He  would  offer  to  prepare  them  for  the 
university  examinations  by  previous  examinations  of  his 
own ;  he  never  shrank  from  adding  any  of  them  to  his 
already  numerous  correspondents,  encouraging  them  to 
write  to  him  in  all  perplexities.  To  any  who  were  in 
narrow  circumstances,  not  in  one  case,  but  in  several 
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fae  would  at  once  offer  assistance,  sometimes  making 
them  large  presents  of  books  on  their  entrance  at  the 
University,  sometimes  tendering  them  lai^  pecuniary 
aid,  and  ui^ng  to  them  that  his  power  of  doing  so  was 
exactly  one  of  those  advantages  of  his  position  which  he 
was  most  bound  to  use.  In  writing  for  the  world  at 
lai^  they  were  in  his  thoughts,  "  in  whose  welfare,"  he 
said,  "I  naturally  have  the  deepest  interest,  and  in 
whom  old  impressions  may  be  supposed  to  have  still  so 
much  force,  that  I  may  claim  from  them  at  least  a 
patient  hearing."  {Serm.  vol.  iv.  Pref  p.  xl.)  And  when 
annoyed  by  distractions  from  within  the  school  or 
opposition  from  without,  he  turned,  he  used  to  say,  to 
their  visits,  as  "  to  one  of  the  freshest  springs  of  his  life." 
They  on  their  side  now  learned  to  admire  those  parts 
of  his  character  which,  whilst  at  school,  they  had  either 
not  known  or  only  imperfectly  understood.  Pupils  with 
characters  most  different  from  each  other's,  and  from  his 
own — often  with  opinions  diverging  more  and  more 
widely  from  his  as  they  advanced  in  life — looked  upon 
him  with  a  love  and  reverence  which  made  his  gratifi- 
cation one  of  the  brightest  rewards  of  their  academical 
studies — his  good  or  evil  fame,  a  constant  source  of 
interest  and  anxiety  to  them — his  approbation  and 
censure,  amongst  their  most  practical  motives  of  action 
— ^his  example,  one  of  their  most  habitual  rules  of  life. 
To  him  they  turned  for  advice  in  every  emergency  of 
life,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  advice  itself,  as 
because  they  felt  that  no  important  step  ought  to  be 
taken  without  consulting  him.  An  additional  zest  was 
imparted  to  whatever  work  they  were  engaged  in  by  a 
consciousness  of  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  undertaking,  atid  the  importance  which  he 
attached  to  its  result  They  now  felt  the  privil^e  of 
beii^  able  to  ask  him  questions  on  the  many  points 
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which  his  school  teaching  had  su^ested  without  fully 
developing — but  yet  more^  perhaps,  they  prized  the 
sense  of  his  sympathy  and  familiar  kindness,  which  made 
them  feel  that  they  were  not  only  his  pupils,  but  his 
companions.  That  youthfulness  of  temperament  which 
has  been  before  noticed  in  his  relation  to  boys,  was  still 
more  important  in  his  relation  to  young  men.  All  the 
new  influences  which  so  strongly  divide  the  students  of 
the  nineteenth  century  from  those  of  the  last,  had  hardly 
less  interest  for  himself  than  for  them  ;  and,  after  the 
dulness  or  vexation  of  business  or  of  controversy,  a  visit 
of  a  few  days  to  Rugby  would  remind  them,  (to  apply  a 
favourite  image  of  his  own,)  "  how  refreshing  it  is  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
and  all  is  dead  and  lifeless,  to  walk  by  the  sea-shore,  and 
enjoy  the  eternal  freshness  and  liveliness  of  ocean." 
His  very  presence  seemed  to  create  a  new  spring  of 
health  and  vigour  within  them,  and  to  give  to  life  an 
interest  and  an  elevation  which  remained  with  them  long 
after  they  had  left  him  again,  and  dwelt  so  habitually  in 
their  thoughts,  as  a  living  image,  that,  when  death  had 
taken  him  away,  the  bond  appeared  to  be  still  unbroken, 
and  the  sense  of  separation  almost  lost  in  the  still  deeper 
sense  of  a  life  and  an  union  indestructible. 


;What  were  the  permanent  effects  of  this  s)^tem  and 
infli^ence,  is  a  question  which  cannot  yet  admit  of  an 
adequate  answer,  least  of  all  from  his  pupils.  The  mass 
of  boys  are,  doubtless,  like  the  mass  of  men,  incapable 
of  receivii^  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  from  any 
individual  character,  however  remarkable ;  and  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  hardly  any  of  his  scholars 
were  called  by  rank  or  station  to  take  a  leading  place 
in  English  society,  where  the  effect  of  his  teaching  and 
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character,  whatever  it  might  be  in  itself,  would  have 
been  far  more  conspicuous  to  the  world  at  large. 

He  himself,  though  never  concealing  from  himself 
the  importance  of  his  work,  would  constantly  dwell  on 
the  scantiness  of  its  results.  "  I  came  to  Rugby,"  he 
said,  "  full  of  plans  for  school  reform ;  but  I  soon  found 
that  the  reform  of  a  public  school  was  a  much  more 
difficult  thing  than  I  had  im^ned."  And  again,  "  I 
dread  to  hear  this  called  a  religious  school.  I  know 
how  much  theje  is  to  be  done  before  it  can  really  be 
called  so." — "^ith  regard  to  one's  work,"  he  said,  "be 
it  school  or  parish,  I  suppose  the  desirable  feeling  to 
entertain,  is  always  to  expect  to  succeed,  and  never 
think  that  you  have  succeedecT*?  He  hardly  ever  seems 
to  have  indulged  in  any  sense  of  superiority  to  the  other 
public  schools.  Eton,  for  example,  he  would  often 
defend  against  the  attacks  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and 
the  invidious  comparisons  which  some  persons  wojild 
draw  between  that  school  and  Rugby.  What  were  his 
feelings  towards  the  improvements  taking  place  there 
and  elsewhere,  after  his  coming  to  Rugby,  have  been 
mentioned  already  ;  even  between  the  old  system  and 
his  own,  he  rarely  drew  a  strong  distinction,  conscious 
though  he  must  have  been  of  the  totally  new  elements 
which  he  was  introducing.  The  earliest  letters  from 
Rugby  express  an  unfeigned  pleasure  in  what  he  found 
existing,  and  there  is  no  one  disparting  mention  of  his 
predecessor  in  all  the  correspondence,  published  or  un- 
published, that  has  been  collected  for  this  work. 

If,  however,  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Hawkins  at  his 
election,  has  been  in  any  way  fulfilled,  the  result  of  his 
work  need  not  depend  on  the  rank,  however  eminent,  to 
which  he  raised  Rugby  School ;  or  the  influence,  how- 
ever powerful,  which  he  exercised  over  his  Rugby 
scholars.    And,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  following 
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letter  from  Dr.  Moberly  (to  whose  testimony  additional 
weight  is  given,  as  well  by  his  very  wide  difference  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  opinion,  as  by  his  personal 
experience,  first  as  a  scholar  at  Winchester,  and  an 
under-graduate  at  Oxford,  then  as  the  tutor  of  the  most 
flourishing  college  in  that  University,  and  lastly,  in  his 
position  as  head-master  of  Winchester),  it  will  be  felt 
that,  not  so  much  amongst  his  own  pupils,  nor  in  the 
scene  of  his  actual  labours,  as  in  every  Public  School 
throughout  England,  is  to  be  sought  the  chief  and  en- 
during monument  of  Dr.  Arnold's  head-mastership  at 
Rugby. 


"Possibly,"  he  writes,  after  describing  his  own  recollections 
as  ft  school-boy,  "  other  schools  may  have  been  less  deep  in 
these  delinquencies  than  Winchester ;  I  believe  that  in  many 
reflpects  they  were.  But  I  did  not  find,  on  going  to  the 
Universi^,  Uiat  I  was  under  disadvantages  as  compared  with 
those  who  came  from  other  places ;  on  the  contrary,  the  tone 
of  young  men  at  the  University,  whether  they  came  from 
Winchester,  Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow,  or  wherever  else,  was 
universally  irreligious.  A  religious  under-graduate  was  very 
rare,  very  ranch  laughed  at  when  he  appeared ;  and  I  think  I 
may  confidently  say,  hardly  to  be  found  among  public-school 
men ;  or,  if  this  be  too  strongly  said,  hardly  to  be  found  except 
in  cases  where  private  and  domestic  training,  or  good  dispo^- 
tions,  had  prev^ed  over  the  school  habits  and  tendencies.  A 
most  singular  and  striking  change  has  come  upon  our  public 
schook^a  change  too  great  for  any  person  to  appreciate  ade- 
quately, who  has  not  known  them  in  both  these  times.  This 
change  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  general  improvement  of  our 
generation  in  respect  of  piety  and  reverence,  but  I  am  sure 
that  to  Dr.  Arnold's  personal  earnest  simplicity  of  purpose, 
strength  of  character,  power  of  influence,  and  piety,  which  none 
who  ever  came  near  him  could  mistake  or  question,  the  carrying 
of  this  improvement  into  our  schools  is  mainly  attributable.  He 
was  the  first     It  soon  began  to  be  matter  of  observation  to  us 
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in  the  Univeruty  that  his  pupils  brought  quite  a  difl^nt 
character  with  them  to  Oxford  thao  that  wbidi  we  knew  else- 
where. I  do  not  speak  of  o[rinioDS ;  but  his  pupils  were 
thoughtful,  manly-mioded,  conscious  of  duty  and  obligadon, 
when  they  first  came  to  college ;  we  regretted,  indeed,  that  they 
were  often  deeply  imbued  widi  principles  which  we  disapproved, 
but  we  cordially  acknowledged  the  immense  improvement  in 
their  character?  in  respect  of  morality  and  personal  piety,  and 
looked  on  Dr.  Arnold  as  exercising  an  mf  uence  for  good, 
which  (for  how  many  years  I  know  not)  had  been  absolutely 
unknown  to  our  public  schools. 

"  I  knew  personally  but  little  of  him.  Vou  remember  the 
first  occasion  on  which  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him : 
but  I  have  always  felt  and  acknowledged  that  I  owe  more  to  a 
few  casual  remarks  of  his  in  respect  of  the  government  of  a 
public  school,  than  to  any  advice  or  example  of  any  other 
person.  If  there  be  improvement  in  the  important  points  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  at  Winchester  (and  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  I  testily  with  great  thankfulness  that  the 
improvement  is  real  and  great),  I  do  declare,  in  justice,  that 
his  example  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  it  might  be  effected, 
and  his  Innts  suggested  to  me  the  way  of  effectmg  it. 

"  I  fear  that  the  reply,  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  to 
^our  question,  will  hardly  be  so  satisfactory  as  you  expected,  as 
It  proceeds  so  entirely  upon  my  own  observations  and  infer- 
ences. At  the  same  time  I  have  had,  perhaps,  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  forming  an  opinion,  having  been  six  years  at  a  public 
school  at  the  time  of  their  being  at  the  lowest, — having  then 
mingled  with  young  men  &om  other  schools  at  the  University, 
having  had  many  pupils  fronj  different  schools,  and  among 
them  several  of  Dr.  Arnold's  most  distinguished  ones ;  and  at 
last,  having  had  near  eight  years'  experience  as  the  master  of  a 
school  which  has  undeigone,  in  great  measure,  the  very  altera- 
tion which  I  have  been  speaking  of.  Moreover,  I  have  often  said 
the  very  things,  which  I  have  here  written,  in  the  bearing  of 
men  of  all  sorts,  ami  have  never  found  anybody  disposed  to 
coutiadict  them 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Stanley, 

"  Yours  most  faithfully, 

"Georos  MOBBRLy." 
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GENERAL  UFE  AT  RUGBY. 

It  was  natural  that  with  the  wider  range  of  duty,  and 
the  more  commanding  position  which  Dr.  Arnold's  new 
station  gave  him,  there  should  have  been  a  new  stage  in 
his  character  and  views,  hardly  less  marked  intellectually, 
than  that  which  accompanied  his  change  from  Oxford  to 
Laleham  had  been  morally.  The  several  subjects  of 
thought,  which  more  or  less  he  had  already  entertained, 
especially  during  the  two  or  three  preceding  years,  now 
fall  rapidly  one  by  one  into  their  proper  places.  Ready 
as  he  still  was  to  take  the  advice  of  his  friends  in  practice, 
his  opinions  now  took  a  more  independent  course  ;  and 
whatever  subsequent  modilieation  they  underwent,  came 
not  from  without,  but  from  within.  Whilst  he  became 
more  and  more  careful  to  reconcile  his  own  views  with 
those  whom,  in  ages  past  or  present,  he  reverenced  as 
really  great  men,  the  circle  within  which  he  bestowed  bis 
veneration  became  far  more  exclusive.  The  purely  prac- 
tical element  sank  into  greater  subordination  to  the  more 
imaginative  and  philosophical  tendencies  of  his  mind  ; — 
in  works  of  poetical  or  speculative  genius,  which  at  an 
earlier  period  he  had  been  inclined  to  depreciate,  he  now, 
looking  at  them  from  another  point  of  view,  took  an 
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increasing  delight  Within  the  letters  of  the  very  first 
year  there  is  a  marked  alteration  visible  even  in  the 
mere  form  of  his  handwriting,  and  the  mode  of  address- 
ing his  friends.  The  character  which  has  already  been 
given  of  his  boyish  verses  at  Oxford,  becomes  less  and 
less  applicable  to  the  simple  and  touching  fragments  of 
poetry  in  which  from  time  to  time  he  expressed  the 
feelings  of  his  later  years.  The  change  of  style  in  his 
published  writings  from  the  baldness  of  his  earlier  works 
to  the  vigorous  English  of  his  mature  age,  indicates  the 
corresponding  impulse  given  to  his  powers,  and  the 
greater  freedom  and  variety  of  his  new  range  of  thought. 
With  his  entrance,  therefore,  on  his  work  at  Rugby, 
his  public  life  (if  it  may  so  be  called)  no  less  than  his 
professional  life,  properly  b^ins.  But  what  was  true  of 
the  effect  of  his  own  character  in  his  sphere  as  a  teacher, 
is  hardly  less  true  of  it  in  his  sphere  as  an  author.  His 
works  were  not  merely  the  inculcations  of  particular 
truths,  but  the  expression  of  his  whole  mind  ;  and 
excited  in  those  who  read  them  a  sentiment  almost  of 
personal  regard  or  of  personal  dislike,  as  the  case  might 
be,  over  and  above  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
the  opinions  which  they  contained.  Like  himself,  they 
partook  at  once  of  a  practical  and  speculative  character, 
which  exposed  them,  like  himself,  to  considerable  mis- 
apprehension. On  the  one  hand,  even  the  most  perma- 
nent of  them  seemed  to  express  the  feeling  of  the  hour 
which  dictated  them.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the 
most  transitory  seemed  to  express  no  less  the  fixed  ideas 
by  which  his  whole  life  wa^regulated  ;  and  it  may  be 
worth  while,  therefore,  in  regard  to  both  these  aspects, 
without  descending  into  the  details  and  circumstances  of 
each  particular  work,  which  the  ensuing  correspondence 
will  of  itself  sufficiently  describe,  to  offer  briefly  a  few 
remarks  which  may  serve  as  a  preface  to.all  of  them. 
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I.  Greatly  as  his  practical  turn  of  mind  was  modified 
in  his  later  years,  and  averse  as  he  always  was  to  what 
are  technically  called  "practical  men,"  yet,  in  the  sense 
of  having  no  views,  however  high,  which  he  did  not 
labour  to  bring  into  practice  sooner  or  later,  he  remained 
eminently  practical  to  the  end  of  his  life,  "  I  always 
■  think,"  he  used  to  say,  "  of  that  magnificent  sentence  of 
Bacon, '  In  this  world,  God  only  and  the  angels  may  be 
spectators.' "  "  Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God,'' 
he  observed  in  allusion  to  Dr.  Pusey's  celebrated  sermon 
on  that  passage,*  "  was  true  advice  to  the  Israelites 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  but  it  was  not  tiie  advice 
which  is  needed  in  ordinary  circumstances ;  it  would  have 
been  false  advice  when  they  were  to  conquer  Canaan." 
"  I  cannot,"  he  said,  "  enter  fully  into  these  lines  of 
Wordsworth — 


There  is  to  me  something  in  them  of  a  morbid  feeling — 
life  is  not  long  enough  to  take  such  intense  interest  in 
objects  themselves  so  little."  Secluded  as  he  was,  both 
by  his  occupations  and  his  domestic  habits,  from  contact 
with  the  world,  even  more  than  most  men  in  his  station, 
yet  the  interest  with  which,  now  more  than  ever,  he 
entered  into  public  affairs  was  such  as  can  rarely  be  felt 
by  men  not  actually  engaged  in  the  government  of  the 
I '  country.  The  life  of  a  nation,  he  said,  was  to  him  almost 
I  as  distinct  as  that  of  an  individual ;  and  whatever  might 
;  be  his  habitual  subjects  of'public  interest, — the  advance 
of  political  and  social  reform, — the  questions  of  peace 
and  war, — the  sufferings  of  the  poorer  classes, — the 
growth  of  those  rising  commonwealths  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  where,  from  time  to  time,  he  entertained  an 
ardent  desire  to  pass  the  close  of  his  life,  in  the  hope 

■  Preached  at  Oxford,  No*.  5, 183! 
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of  influencing,  if  possible,  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
germs  of  the  future  destinies  of  England  and  of  the 
world, — came  before  him  with  a  vividness,  which  seemed 
to  belong  rather  to  a  citizen  of  Greece  or  Rome,  than  to 
the  comparative  apathy  and  retirement  of  the  members  ^ 
of  modem  states.  ■'' 

It  was  of  course  only  or  chiefly  through  his  writings,  (1 
that  he  could  hope  to  act  on  the  country  at  large :  and 
they  accordingly,  almost  all,  became  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  course  of  public  events.  They  were  not,  in 
fact,  so  much  words  as  deeds  ;  not  so  much  the  result  of 
an  intention  to  instruct,  as  of  an  incontrollable  desire  to 
give  vent  to  the  thoughts  that  were  struggling  within 
him,  "  I  have  a  testimony  to  deliver,"  was  the  motive 
which  dictated  almost  all  of  them.  "  I  must  write  or 
die,"  was  an  expression  which  he  used  more  than  once 
in  times  of  great  public  interest,  and  which  was  hardly 
too  strong  to  describe  what  he  felt.  If  he  was  editing 
Thucydides,  it  was  with  the  thought  that  he  was  engaged, 
"  not  on  an  idle  inquiry  about  remote  ages  and  forgotten 
institutions,  but  a  living  picture  of  things  present,  fitted 
not  so  much  for  the  curiosity  of  the  scholar,  as  for  the 
instruction  of  the  statesman  and  the  citizen."  (Pref. 
vol.  iii.  p.  xxii.)  If  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  write 
the  history  of  Rome,  one  chief  reason  was,  because  it 
"  could  be  understood  by  none  so  well  as  by  those  who 
have  grown  up  under  the  laws,  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  parties,  who  are  themselves  citizens  of  our  kingly 
commonwealth  of  England."  (Pref.  vol.  i.  p.  vii.)  If  he 
was  anxious  to  set  on  foot  a  Commentary  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  was  mostly  at  times  when  he  was  struck  by  the 
reluctance  or  incapacity  of  the  men  of  his  own  generation 
to  apply  to  their  own  social  state  the  warnings  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets.  If  he  was  desirous  of  maintain- 
ing  against  the  Oxford   school   his  own  views  of  the 
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Church,  it  was  that,  "  when  he  looked  at  the  social  con- 
dition of  his  countrymen,"  he  "  could  not  doubt  that 
here  was  the  work  for  the  Church  of  Christ  to  do,  that 
none  else  could  do  it,  and  that  with  the  blessing  of  hei 
Almighty  Head  she  could."  {Serm.  vol.  iv.  Pref.  ji  Hi.) 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at.  If  that  im- 
patience of  present  evil,  which  belonged  alike  to  his 
principles  and  his  disposition,  appeared  in  his  writings, 
and  imparted  to  them — often,  probably,  unknown  to 
himself — something,  if  not  of  a  polemical  aspect,  at  least 
of  an  attitude  of  opposition  and  attack,  averse  though  he 
was  himself  to  controversy,  and  carefully  avoiding  it  with 
those  whom  he  knew  personally,  even  when  frequently 
challenged  to  enter  upon  it  "  The  wisdom  of  winter  is 
the  folly  of  spring,"  was  a  maxim  with  him,  which  would 
often  explain  changes  of  feeling  and  expression  that  to 
many  might  seem  inconsistencies.  "  If  I  were  living  in 
London,"  he  said,  "I  should  not  talk  against  the  evil 
tendencies  of  the  clergy,  any  more  than  if  I  were  living 
in  Oxford  I  should  talk  against  the  evil  tendencies  of  the 
political  economists.  It  is  my  nature  always  to  attack 
that  evil  which  seems  to  me  most  present."  It  was  thus 
a  favourite  topic,  in  his  exposition  of  Scripture,  to  remark 
how  the  particular  sins  of  the  occasion  were  denounced, 
the  particular  forms  of  Antichrist  indicated  often  without 
the  qualification,  which  would  have  been  required  by  the 
presence  of  the  opposite  danger.  "  Contrast,"  he  used 
to  say,  "  the  language  of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  when 
the  hierarchy  of  Judali  was  in  its  full  pride  and  power, 
with  the  language  of  the  second  chapter  of  Malachi, 
when  it  was  in  a  state  of  decline  and  n^lect." 

Connected  with  this  was  the  peculiar  vehemence  of 
language  which  he  often  used,  in  speaking  of  the  sub- 
jects and  events  of  the  day.  This  was  indeed  partly  to 
be  accounted  for  by  his  eagerness  to  speak  out  whatever 
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was  in  his  mind,  especially  when  moved  by  his  keen 
sense  of  what  he  thought  evil — partly  by  the  natural 
simplicity  of  his  mode  of  speech,  which  led  him  to  adopt 
phrases  in  their  simplest  sense,  without  stopping  to 
explain  them,  or  suspecting  that  they  would  be  mis- 
understood. But  with  r^ard  to  public  principles  and 
parties,  it  was  often  more  than  this.  With  every  wish  to 
be  impartial,  yet  his  natural  temperament,  as  he  used 
himself  to  acknowledge,  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
place  himself  completely  in  another's  point  of  view ;  and 
thus  he  had  a  tendency  to  judge  individuals,  with  whom 
he  had  no  personal  acquaintance,  from  his  conception 
of  the  party  to  which  they  belonged,  and  to  look  at  both 
through  the  medium  of  that  strong  power  of  association, 
which  influenced  materially  his  judgment,  not  only  of 
events,  but  of  men,  and  even  of  places.  Living  indi- 
viduals, therefore,  and  existing  principles,  became  lost  to 
his  view  in  the  long  line  of  images,  past  and  future,  in 
which  they  only  formed  one  link.  Every  political  or 
ecclesiastical  movement  su^ested  to  him  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  historical  representative  in  past  times — and 
yet  more,  as  by  an  instinct,  half  religious  and  half 
historical,  the  thought  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
prototypes  of  the  various  forms  of  error  and  wickedness 
denounced  by  the  Prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  by 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  in  the  New.  And  looking 
not  backwards  only,  but  forwards,  to  their  remotest  con- 
sequences, and  again  guiding  himself,  as  he  thought,  by 
the  example  of  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  who  "  seemed 
to  have  had  his  eye  fixed  in  vision  rather  upon  the  full- 
grown  evil  of  later  times,  than  upon  the  first  imperfect 
show — the  faint  indications  of  it — in  his  own  time," 
(Serm.  vol,  v.  p.  256,)  he  saw  in  them  the  germs  of  mis- 
chief yet  to  come — not  only  the  mischief  of  their  actual 
triumph,  but  the  mischief  of  the  reaction  against  them. 
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There  was  besides  a  peculiar  importance  attaching, 
in  his  view,  to  political  questions,  with  which  eveiy 
reader  of  his  works  must  be  familiar.  The  Hfe  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  to  him  the  main  subject  of  history — 
the  laws  of  political  science  the  main  lesson  of  history — ■ 
"  the  desire  of  taking  an  active  share  in  the  great  work 
of  government,  the  highest  earthly  desire  of  the  ripened 
mind."  And  those  who  read  his  letters  will  be  startled 
at  times  by  the  interest  with  which  he  watches  the 
changes  of  administration,  where  to  many  the  real  dif- 
ference would  seem  to  be  comparatively  trifling.  Thus 
he  would  speak  of  a  ministry  advocating  even  good 
measures  inconsistently  with  their  position  or  principles, 
"as  a  daily  painfulness — a  moral  east  wind,  which  made 
him  feel  uncomfortable,  without  any  particular  ailment" 
-^Hir  lament  the  ascendancy  of  false  political  views,  as 
tending  "  to  the  sure  moral  degradation  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  the  ultimate  social  disorganisation  of  our 
system,"  "  not  from  reading  the  Morning  Chronicle  (the 
Whignewspaperof  that  period)  or  the  Edinbui^h  Review, 
but  from  reading  the  Bible  and  Aristotle,  and  all  history." 

Such  expressions  as  these  must  indeed  be  taken  with 
the  necessary  qualifications  which  belong  to  all  words 
spoken  to  intimate  friends  in  a  period  of  great  excite- 
ment But  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  at  least  the 
occasional  strength  of  feeling  which  it  is  the  object  of 
these  remarks  to  explain.  It  arose,  no  doubt,  in  part 
from  his  tendency  to  view  all  things  in  a  practical  and 
concrete  form,  and  in  part  from  his  belief  of  the  laige 
power  possessed  by  the  supreme  governors  of  society 
over  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  those  entrusted  to 
them.  But  there  were  also  real  principles  present  to  his 
mind  whenever  he  thus  spoke,  which  seemed  to  him  so 
certain,  that  "  daily  experience  could  hardly  remove  his 
wonder  at  finding  that  they  did  not  appear  so  to  others." 
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(Mod.  Hist  Lect,  p.  391.)  What  these  principles  were 
in  detail,  his  own  letters  will  sufficiently  show.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  how,  whilst  he  certainly  believed 
that  they  were  exemplified  to  a  great  degree  in  the 
actual  state  of  English  politics,  the  meaning  which  he 
attached  to  them  rose  so  far  above  their  meaning  as 
commonly  used,  that  it  could  hardly  be  thought  that  the 
same  subject  was  spoken  of.  Conservatism  in  his  mouth 
was  not  merely  the  watchword  of  an  English  party,  but 
the  symbol  of  an  evil,  against  which  his  whole  life,  public 
and  private,  was  one  continued  struggle,  which  he  dreaded 
in  his  own  heart  no  less  than  in  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  and  his  abhorrence  of  which  will  be  found  to 
pervade  not  only  the  pamphlets  which  have  been  most 
condemned,  but  the  sermons  which  have  been  most 
admired — namely,  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  all  change. 
Jacobinism,  again,  in  his  use  of  the  word,  included  not 
only  the  extreme  movement  party  in  France  or  Eng- 
land, to  which  he  usually  applied  it,  but  all  the  natural 
tendencies  of  mankind,  whether  "  democratical,  priestly, 
or  chivalrous,"  to  oppose  the  authority  of  law,  divine  and 
human,  which  he  regarded  with  so  deep  a  reverence. 
Popular  principles  and  democracy  (when  he  used  these  I 
words  in  a  good  sense)  were  not  the  opposition  to  an 
hereditary  monarch  or  peerage,  which  he  always  valued 
as  precious  elements  of  national  life,  but  were  inseparably 
blended  with  his  strong  belief  in  the  injustice  and  want 
of  sympathy  generally  shown  by  the  higher  to  the  lower 
orderi — a  belief  which  he  often  declared  had  been  first 
brought  home  to  him,  when,  after  having  as  a  young 
man  at  Oxford  held  the  opposite  view,  he  first  began 
seriously  to  study  the  language  used  with  regard  to  it  by 
St.  James  and  the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  Liberal 
principles  were  not  merely  the  expression  of  his  ad- 
herence to  a  Whig  ministry,  but  of  his  belief  in  the 
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constant  necessity  of  applying  those  principles  of  advance 
and  reform,  which,  in  their  most  perfect  development, 
he  conceived  to  be  identical  with  Christianity  itself. 
Even  in  their  lower  exemplifications,  and  in  every  c^e 
of  the  world  except  that  before  the  Fall  of  man  from 
Paradise,  he  maintained  them  to  have  been,  byfthe  very 
constitution  of  human  society,  the  representatives  of  the 
cause  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  And  this  truth,  no  less 
certain  in  his  judgment  than  the  ordinary  deductions  of 
natural  theology,  he  believed  to  have  been  placed  on  a 
still  firmer  basis  by  the  higher  standard  held  out  in  the 
Christian  religion,  and  the  revelation  of  a  moral  law, 
which  no  intermixture  of  races  or  change  of  national 
,  customs  could  possibly  endanger. 

That  he  was  pot,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  a 
member  of  any  party,  is  best  shown  by  the  readiness 
with  which  all  parties  alike,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  claimed  or  renounced  him  as  an  associate. 
Ecclesiastically,  he  neither  belonged,  nor  felt  himself  to 
belong,  to  any  of  the  existing  sections  of  the  English 
clergy ;  and  from  the  so-called  High  Church,  Low 
Church,  and  Evangelical  bodies  he  always  stood,  not 
perhaps  equally,  but  yet  decidedly  aloof  Politically, 
indeed,  he  held  himself  to  be  a  strong  Whig  ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  found  that  in  cases  of  practical  co- 
operation with  that  party,  he  differed  almost  as  much 
from  them  as  from  their  opponents,  and  would  often 
confess  with  sorrow,  that  there  were  none  among  them 
who  realized  what  seemed  to  him  their  true  principles.* 
And  whilst  in  later  years  his  feelings  and  langu^e  on 

*  The  inuiMttddch  <a  hlsearliei  gTowingconsdousnessaf  hisignoruKie 

1%  be  W^  in  the  leading  questions  of  the  subject.     On  some  points,  how- 

of  pdBtiail  economy,  though  it  was  eirer,  he  always  felt  and  spoke  strongly, 

always  kept  alive  by  his  general  sym-  The  com  laws,  for  example,  healwayi 

patby  with  all  subjects  relating  to  the  r^narded,    though  c   '           "        ' '  ' 

social  stale  of  the  counliy,  was  yet  in        -'  — ' — '  ■■ 

hu  latrr  years  consideiabi]'  abated,  by 
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Iticse  subjects  were  somewhat  modified,  he  at  all  timeji, 
even  when  most  tenaciously  holding  to  his  opinions, 
maintained  the  principle,  that  "  political  truths  are  not, 
like  moral  truths,  to  be  held  as  absolutely  certain,  nor 
ever  wholly  identical  with  the  professions  or  practice  of 
any  party  or  individual."  (Pref.  to  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  L 
p.  II.)  There  were  few  warnings  to  his  pupils  on  the 
entrance  into  life  more  solemn  than  those  against  party 
spirit,  against  giving  to  any  human  party,  sec^  society,  or 
cause,  that  undivided  sympathy  and  service  which  he  held  | 
to  be  due  only  to  the  one  party,  and  cause  of  all  good  ' 
men  under  their  Divine  Head.*  There  were  few  more 
fervent  aspirations  for  his  children  than  that  with  which 
he  closes  a  letter  in  1833  :  "  May  God  grant  to  my  sons. 
if  they  live  to  manhood,  an  unshaken  love  of  truth,  and 
a  firm  resolution  to  follow  it  for  themselves,  with  an 
intense  abhorrence  of  all  party  ties,  save  that  one  tie 
which  binds  them  to  the  party  of  Christ  against  wicked- 
ness." 

II.  tSut  no  temporary  interest  or  excitement  was 
allowed  to  infringe  on  the  loftiness  or  the  unity  of  his 
ultimate  ends,  to  which  every  particular  plan  that  he 
took  up,  and  every  particular  line  of  thought  which  he 
followed,  was  completely  subordinate.  However  open  to 
objection  may  have  been  many  of  his  practical  sug- 
gestions, it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  were  never 
the  result  of  accidental  fancies,  but  of  fixed  and  ruling 
ideas.  However  fertile  he  might  be  in  supplying  details 
when  called  for,  it  was  never  on  them,  but  on  principles, 
that  he  rested  his  claim  to  be  heard ;  often  and  often  he 

ImperadTelj  demanded  br  sound  eco-  against  II     "  Woe  be  to  Uia.t  genen- 

Domical  principles ;  and  01  the  pactice  tion  tlut  ia  livinf  in  England,"  be 

of  accumulating  national  debts,    he  used  to  laj,    "wnen  Ibe  coal-nunei 

laid,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  thai  aic  exhausted  and  (he  national  debt 

n  few  things  more  In  hit  not  paid  off." 

lectures  U  Oxford,  than  in  *  See  " 
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declared  that  if  these  could  be  received  and  acted  upon, 
he  cared  nothing  for  the  particular  applications  of  them, 
which  he  might  have  proposed,  and  nothing  for  the  failure 
of  particular  schemes,  if  he  could  hope  that  his  example 
would  excite  others  to  execute  them  better. 

Striving  to  fulfil  in  his  measure  the  definition  of  man, 
in  which  he  took  especial  pleasure,  ■"'  a  being  of  large 
discourse,  looking  before  and  after,"  he  learned  more  and 
more,  whilst  never  losing  his  hold  on  the  present,  to  live 
also  habitually  in  the  past  and  for  the  future.  Vehement 
as  he  was  in  assailing  evil,  his  whole  mind  was  essentially 
not  destructive  but  constructive  ;  his  love  of  reform  was 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  love  of  the  institutions  which 
he  wished  to  reform  ;  his  hatred  of  shadows  in  exact 
proportion  to  his  love  of  realities.  "  He  was  an  idolo- 
clast,"  says  Archdeacon  Hare,  "at  once  zealous  and 
fearless  in  demolishing  the  reigning  idols,  and  at  the 
same  time  animated  with  a  reverent  love  for  the  ideas 
which  those  idols  carnalize  and  stifle."  Impatient  as  he 
was,  even  to  restlessness,  of  evils  which  seemed  to  hini 
capable  of  remedy,  he  yet  was  ready,  as  some  have 
thought  even  to  excess,  to  repose  with  the  most  undoubt- 
ii^  confidence  on  what  he  held  to  be  a  general  law. 
"  Ah,"  he  said,  speaking  to  a  friend  of  the  parable  of  the 
"earth,  of  herself,  bringing  forth  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the  ear," — "  how  much  there  is 
in  those  words :  I  hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  work  at 
them  thoroughly."  "  We  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sights" 
was  a  truth  on  which  in  its  widest  sense  he  endeavoured  ' 
to  dwell  alike  in  his  private  and  public  relations, — alike 
in  practice  and  in  speculation.  "  You  know  you  do  what 
God  does,"  was  his  answer  to  an  expression  of  a  painful 
sense  of  the  increase  of  a  child's  responsibility  by  an 
early  Christian  education.  "We  may  be  content,  I 
think,  to  share  the  responsibility  with  Christ."     And  oo 
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more  general  subjects,  "  We  must  brace  our  minds,"  he 
said,  in  an  unpublished  sermon,  "  We  must  brace  our 
minds  to  the  full  extent  of  that  great  truth— that '  no 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time  ; '  still  amidst  outward 
darkness  and  inward, — amidst  a  world  going  on,  as  it 
seems,  its  own  course,  with  no  other  laws  than  those 
which  God  has  given  to  nature ; — amidst  all  the  doubts 
and  perplexities  of  our  own  hearts— the  deepest  diffi- 
culties sitting  hard  beside  the  most  blessed  truths — still 
we  must  seek  after  the  Lord  with  unabated  faith  if  so  be 
that  we  may  find  him."  It  was  not  that  he  was  not 
conscious  of  difficulties — but  that  (to  apply  his  own 
words)  "  before  a  confessed  and  unconquerable  difficulty 
his  mind  reposed  as  quietly  as  tn  possession  of  a  dis- 
covered truth." 

His  time  for  reading  at  Laleham  and  Rugby  was 
necessarily  limited  by  his  constant  engagements — but  his 
peculiar  habits  and  turn  of  mind  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish much,  which  to  others  in  similar  circumstances 
would  have  been  impossible.  He  had  a  remarkable 
facility  for  turning  to  account  spare  fragments  of  time — 
for  appropriating  what  he  casually  heard,  and  for  master- 
ing the  contents  of  a  book  by  a  very  rapid  perusal.  His 
memory  was  exceedingly  retentive  of  all  subjects  in 
which  he  took  any  interest ;  and  the  studies  of  his  youth 
—especially  of  what  he  used  to  call  the  "golden  time" 
between  his  degree  and  his  leaving  Oxford — were  per- 
petually supplying  him  with  materials  for  his  latef 
labours.  The  custom  which  he  then  began,  of  referring 
at  once  to  the  sources  and  original  documents  of  history, 
as  in  Rymer,  Montfaucon,  and  the  Summa  Conciliorum, 
gave  a  lasting  freshness  and  solidity  to  his  knowledge; 
>nd,  instead  of  merely  exchanging  his  later  for  his  earlier 
acquisitions,  the  one  seemed  to  be  a  natural  development 
of  the  other. 
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Whenever  a  new  line  of  study  was  opened  to  htm,  he 
fearlessly  followed  it ;  a  single  question  would  often  casX 
him  much  research  in  books  for  which  he  naturally  cared 
but  little ;  for  philological  purposes  he  was  endeavouring 
even  in  his  latest  years  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
Sanscrit  and  Sclavonic  languages  ;  he  was  constantly 
engaged  in  correspondence  with  scientific  men  or  scholars 
on  minute  points  of  history  or  geography ;  in  theol(^y 
he  had  almost  always  on  hand  one  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  completion  of  his 
great  work  on  Church  and  State.  He  had  a  great  re- 
spect for  learning,  though  impatient  of  the  pretensions  to 
the  name  often  made  by  a  mere  amount  of  reading  ;  and 
the  standard  of  what  was  required  in  order  to  treat  of 
any  subject  fully,  was  perpetually  rising  before  him.  It 
would  often  happen  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  that 
his  works  were  written  in  haste,  and  were  therefore  some- 
times expressed  nakedly  and  abruptly.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  infer  from  the  unblotted,  unrevised  manuscript, 
which  went  to  the  press  as  it  came  from  his  pen,  that  it 
was  not  the  result  of  much  thought  and  reading ; 
although  he  hardly  ever  corrected  what  he  had  once 
written,  yet  he  often  approached  the  same  subject  in 
various  forms  ;  the  substance  of  every  paragraph  had, 
as  he  often  said,  been  in  his  mind  for  years,  and  some- 
times had  been  actually  written  at  greater  length  or  in 
another  shape;  his  sense  of  deficient  knowledge  often 
deterred  him  from  publishing  on  subjects  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  him ;  he  always  made  it  a  point  to  read  far 
more  than  he  expressed  in  writir^,  and  to  write  much 
which  he  never  gave  to  the  world. 

What  he  actually  achieved  in  his  works  falls  so  far 
short  of  what  he  intended  to  achieve,  that  it  seems  almost 
like  an  injustice  to  judge  of  his  aims  and  views  by  them. 
Yet,  even  in  what  he  had  already  published  in  his  life- 
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time,  he  was  often  the  first  to  delineate  in  outline  what 
others  may  hereafter  fill  up  ;  the  first  to  give  expression 
in  England  to  views  which,  on  the  Continent,  had  been 
already  attained  \  the  first  to  propose,  amidst  obloquy  or 
indifierence,  measures  and  principles,  which  the  rapid 
advance  of  public  opinion  has  so  generally  adopted,  as 
almost  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  who  first  gave 
utterance  to  them.  And  those,  who  know  the  intentions 
which  were  interrupted  by  his  premature  death,  will  form 
their  notion  of  what  he  was  as  an  historian,  philosopher, 
and  theologian,  not  so  much  from  the  actual  writings 
which  he  lived  to  complete,  as  from  the  design  of  the 
three  great  works,  to  which  he  looked  forward  as  the 
labours  of  his  latest  years,  and  which,  as  belonging  not 
more  to  one  period  of  his  life  than  another,  and  as 
forming,  even  in  his  mere  conception  of  them,  the  centres 
of  all  that  he  thought  or  wrote  on  whatever  subject, 
would  have  furnished  the  key  to  all  his  views — a  History 
of  Rome,  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  and, 
in  some  sense  including  both  of  these  within  Itself,  a 
Treatise  on  Church  and  State,  or  Christian  Politics. 

I.  His  early  fondness  for  history  grew  constantly 
upon  him ;  be  delighted  in  it,  as  feeling  it  to  be  "  simply 
a  search  after  truth,  where,  by  daily  becoming  more 
familiar  with  it,  truth  seems  for  ever  more  within  your 
grasp:"  the  images  of  the  past  were  habitually  in  his 
mind,  and  haunted  him  even  in  sleep  with  a  vividness 
which  would  bring  before  him  some  of  the  most  striking 
passages  in  ancient  history — as  if  present  at  the  assassina- 
tion of  Caesar,  remembering  distinctly  his  conversation 
with  Decimus  Brutus,  and  all  the  tumult  of  the  scene  in 
the  Capitol,  or  again  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  the  army 
of  Titus,  or  walking  round  the  walls  of  Syracuse  with 
Alcibiades ;  or  watching  the  events  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Rome,  crowded  by  the  vagaries  of  a  dream  into  the  space 
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of  twenty-four  hours,  with  all  their  different  characters — 
Sylla  espedally  with  the  livid  spots  upon  his  face,  but  yet 
with  the  air  and  manner  of  Walter  Scott's  Claverhouse. 
What  objects  he  put  before  him,  as  an  historian,  may  best 
be  Judged  from  his  own  view  of  the  province  of  history. 
It  was,  indeed,  altogether  imperfect,  in  his  judgment, 
unless  it  was  "  not  only  a  plan  but  a  picture  ; "  unless  it 
represented  "  what  men  thought,  what  they  hated,  and 
what  they  loved;"  unless  it  "pointed  the  way  to  that 
h^her  region,  within  which  she  herself  is  not  permitted 
to  enter ;  "*  and  in  the  details  of  gec^raphicat  or  military 
descriptions  he  took  especial  pleasure,  and  himself  re- 
markably excelled  in  them.  Still  it  was  in  the  dramatic 
faculty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  metaphysical  faculty  on 
the  other  hand,  that  he  felt  hiojself  deficient ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  in  the  political  rather  than  the  philosophical 
or  biographical  department  of  history — in  giving  a  com- 
bined view  of  different  states  or  of  different  periods — in 
analyzing  laws,  parties,  and  institutions,  that  his  chief 
merit  consists. 

What  were  his  views  of  Modem  History  will  appear 
in  the  mention  of  his  Oxford  Professorship.  But  it  was 
in  ancient  history  that  he  naturally  felt  the  greatest 
delight.  "  I  linger  round  a  subject,  which  nothing  could 
tempt  me  to  quit  but  the  consciousness  of  treating  it  too 
unworthily,"  were  his  expressions  of  regret  when  he  had 
finished  his  edition  of  Thucydides ;  "  the  subject  of  what 
is  miscalled  ancient  history,  the  really  modem  history  of 
the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  has  for  years 
interested  me  so  deeply  that  it  is  painful  to  feel  myself, 
after  all,  so  unable  to  paint  it  fully."  His  earliest  labours 
had  been  devoted  not  to  Roman,  but  to  Greek  history ; 
and  there  still  remains  amongst  his  MSS.  a  short  sketch 
of  the  rise  of  the  Greek  nation,  written  between  1820 

■  HiaUiy  of  Rom^  voL  1.  p.  g8  ;  toL  iu  p.  17^ 
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and  1833,  and  carried  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars.  And  in  later  years,  his  edition  of  Tliucydidcs, 
undertaken  originally  with  the  design  of  illustrating  that 
author  rather  historically  than  philologically,  contains  in 
its  notes  and  appendices,  the  most  systematic  remains  of 
his  studies  in  this  direction,  and  at  one  time  promised  to 
embody  bis  thoughts  on  the  most  striking  periods  of 
Athenian  history.  Nor,  after  he  had  abandoned  this 
design,  did  he  ever  lose  his  interest  in  the  subject ;  his 
real  sympathies  (if  one  may  venture  to  say  so)  were 
always  with  Athens  rather  than  with  Rome ;  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  points  of  his  mind  were  Greek  rather 
than  Roman ;  from  the  vacancy  of  the  early  Roman 
annals  he  was  for  ever  turning  to  the  cotemporary 
records  of  the  Greek  commonwealths  to  pay  "  an  involun- 
tary tribute  of  respect  and  affection  to  old  associations 
and  immortal  names  on  which  we  can  scarcely  dwell  too 
long  or  too  often ; "  the  falsehood  and  emptiness  of  the 
Latin  historians  were  for  ever  su^esting  the  contrast  of 
their  Grecian  rivals ;  the  two  opposite  poles  in  which 
he  seemed  to  realize  his  ideals  of  the  worst  and  the 
best  qualities  of  an  historian  with  feelings  of  personal 
antipathy  and  sympathy  towards  each,  were  Livy  and 
Thucydides. 

Even  these  scattered  notices  of  what  he  had  once 
hoped  to  have  worked  out  more  fully,  will  often  furnish 
the  student  of  Greek  history  with  the  means  of  entering 
upon  its  most  remarkable  epochs  under  his  guidance. 
Those  who  have  carefully  read  his  works,  or  shared  his 
instructions,  can  still  enjoy  the  light  which  he  has  thrown 
on  the  rise  and  prepress  of  the  Greek  commonwealths, 
and  their  analogy  with  the  States  of  modem  Europe ; 
and  apply  in  their  manifold  relations,  the  principles 
which  he  has  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  ideas 
attached  iii  the  Greek  world  to  race,  to  citizen^ip,  and 
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to  law.  They  can  stiH  catch  the  glow  of  almost 
passionate  enthusiasm,  with  which  he  threw  himself  into 
the  age  of  Pericles,  and  the  depth  of  emotion  with  which 
he  watched,  like  an  eye-witness,  the  failure  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  expedition.  They  can  still  trace  the  almost 
personal  sympathy  with  which  he  entered  into  the  great 
crisis  of  Greek  society  when  "  Socrates,  the  faithful 
servant  of  truth  and  virtue,  fell  a  victim  to  the  hatred 
alike  of  the  democratical  and  aristocratical  vulgar;" 
when  "all  that  audacity  can  dare,  or  subtlety  contrive, 
to  make  the  words  of  '  good '  and  '  evil '  change  their 
meaning,  was  tried  in  the  days  of  Plato,  and  by  his 
eloquence  and  wisdom,  and  faith  unshaken  was  put  to 
shame."  They  can  well  imagine  the  intense  admiration 
with  which  he  would  have  dwelt,  in  detail,  on  what  he 
has  now  left  only  in  faint  outline :  —  Alexander  at 
Babylon  impressed  him  as  one  of  the  most  solemn 
scenes  in  all  history ;  the  vision  of  Alexander's  career, 
even  to  the  lively  image  which  he  entertained  of  his 
youthful  and  godlike  beauty,  rose  constantly  before  him 
as  the  most  signal  instance  of  the  effects  of  a  good 
education  against  the  temptations  of  power  ; — as  being, 
beyond  anything  recorded  in  Roman  history,  the  career 
of  "the  greatest  man  of  the  ancient  world  ;"  and  even 
after  the  period,  when  Greece  ceased  to  possess  any  real 
interest  for  him,  he  loved  to  hang  with  a  melancholy 
pleasure  over  the  last  decay  of  Greek  genius  and  wisdom 
■ — "  the  worn-out  and  cast-off  skin,  from  which  the  living 
serpent  had  gone  forth  to  carry  his  youth  and  vigour  to 
other  lands." 

But,  deep  as  was  his  interest  in  Grecian  history,  and 
though  in  some  respects  no  other  part  of  ancient  litera- 
ture derived  so  great  a  light  from  his  researches,  it  was 
to  his  History  of  Rome  that  he  looked  as  the  chief 
monument  of  his  historical  fame.     Led  to  it  partly  by 
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his  personal  feeling  of  r^ard  towards  Niebuhr  and 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  by  the  sense  of  their  encour^e- 
ment,  there  was,  moreover,  something  in  the  subject 
itself  peculiarly  attractive  to  him,  whether  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  field  which  it  embraced, — ("  the  History  of 
Rome,"  he  said,  "  must  be  in  some  sort  the  History  of  the 
World,") — or  in  the  congenial  element  which  he  naturally 
found  in  the  character  of  a  people,  "  whose  distinguishing 
quality  was  their  love  of  institutions  and  order,  and  their 
reverence  for  law."  Accordingly,  after  approaching  it  in 
various  forms,  he  at  last  conceived  the  design  of  the  worl^ 
of  which  the  three  published  volumes  are  the  result,  but 
which  he  had  intended  to  carry  down,  in  successive 
periods,  to  what  seemed  to  him  its  natural  termination 
in  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne.     (Pref,  vol.  L  p.  vii.) 

The  two  earlier  volumes  occupy  a  place  in  the 
History  of  Rome,  and  of  the  ancient  world  generally, 
which  in  Et^land  bad  not  and  has  not  been  otherwise 
filled  up.  Yet  in  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  his 
peculiar  talents  had  hardly  a  fair  field  for  their  exercise. 
The  want  of  personal  characters  and  of  distinct  events, 
which  Niebuhr  was  to  a  certain  extent  able  to  supply 
from  the  richness  of  his  learning  and  the  felicity  of  his 
conjectures,  was  necessarily  a  disadvantage  to  an  his- 
torian whose  strength  lay  in  combining  what  was  aheady 
known,  rather  than  in  deciphering  what  was  unknown, 
and  whose  veneration  for  his  predecessor  made  him  dis- 
trustful not  only  of  dissenting  from  his  judgment,  but 
even  of  seeing  or  discovering,  more,  than  had  been  by 
him  seen  or  discovered  before.  "  No  man,"  as  he  said, 
"  can  step  gracefully  or  boldly  when  he  is  groping  his 
way  in  the  dark,"  (Hist.  Rome,  i.  p.  133,)  and  it  is  with  a 
melancholy  interest  that  we  read  his  complaint  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject : — "  I  can  but  encourage  myself, 
whilst  painfully  feeling  my  way  in  such  tliick  darkness. 
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with  the  hope  of  arriving  at  last  at  the  light,  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  freshness  and  fulness  of  a  detailed  cotem- 
porary  history,"  (Hist.  Rome,  ii.  p.  447.)  But  the  narra- 
tive of  the  second  Punic  war,  which  occupies  the  third 
and  posthumous  volume,  both  as  being  comparatively 
unbroken  ground,  and  as  affording  so  full  a  scope  for  his 
talents  in  military  and  geographical  descriptions,  may 
well  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  his  historical  powers,  and 
has  been  pronounced  by  his  editor,  Archdeacon  Hare, 
to  be  the  l^rst  history  which  "  has  given  anything  like  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  wonderful  genius  and 
noble  character  of  Hannibal,"  With  this  volume  the 
work  was  broken  off;  but  it  b  impossible  not  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  what  it  would  have  been  had  he  lived 
to  complete  it. 

The  outline  in  his  early  articles  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana,  of  the  later  history  of  the  Civil  Wars,  "  a 
subject  so  glorious,"  he  writes  in  1S24,  "that  I  groan 
beforehand  when  I  think  how  certainly  I  shall  fail  in 
doing  it  justice,"  provokes  of  itself  the  desire  to  spe  how 
ho  would  have  gone  over  the  same  ground  again  with 
his  added  knowledge  and  experience — how  the  characters 
of  the  time,  which  even  in  this  rough  sketch  stand  out 
more  clearly  than  in  any  other  English  work  on  flie 
same  period,  would  have  been  reproduced — how  he  would 
have  represented  the  pure*  character  and  military  genius 

*  II  may  be  neosiary  (opecially  beware  of  faUine  into   ibe  c 

■ince  the  recent  publiealioo   of  Nie-  Pompey  bang  ■  t --* '  - 

buhr's  Lectures,  where  a  very  different  a  very  great  one, 
opinion  badvocaLed),  to  refer  to  Dr.  militajy  sense  ETcatcr  uimu  \^Kaar.  — 
Arnold's  own  eslimate  of  the  moral  At  the  lame  time  h  ihoold  be  ot>- 
chniacter  of  Pompey,  which.  It  is  served,  that  hii  admlratioD  of  Cksot'i 
believed,  he  retained  unaltered,  in  the  inlellectiml  gieatnex*  was  always  my 
Kncye.  Melrop.  ii.  95a.  (L«ter  Roman  strong,  and  It  was  almost  with  an  in- 
Commoawealth,  vol.  i.  54a.)  The  dijinant  aninution,  thai,  off  the  start- 
following  eitracl  from  a  letter  of  in^  of  an  objection  that  Ceesar'i 
Sir  Wm.  Napier  may  not  be  without  vicLories  were  only  gained  over  in- 
inlerest  id  confirmation  of  ao  opinloTi  ferior  enemies,  he  at  once  denied  the 
which  be  bad  Mmsdf  fonned  inde-  Inference,  andiaitanlljirecountediani- 
pendently  of  it :  "  Tdl  Dr.  Arnold  10  paign  after  campaign  in  reTutatioo. 
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of  his  favourite  hero,  Pompey— or  expressed  his  mingled 
admiration  and  abhorrence  of  the  intellectual  power  and 
moral  degradation  of  Czsar  ; — ^how  he  would  have  done 
justice  to  the  coarseness  and  cruelty  of  Marius,  "  the 
lowest  of  democrats " — or  amidst  all  his  crimes  to  the 
views  of  "  the  most  sincere  of  aristocrats,"  Sylla.  And 
in  advancing  to  the  further  times  of  the  Empire,  his 
scattered  hints  exhibit  his  strong  desire  to  reach  those 
events,  to  which  all  the  intervening  volumes  seemed  to 
him  only  a  prelude.  "  I  would  not  overstrain  my  eyes 
or  my  faculties,"  he  writes  in  1840,  "  but  whilst  eyesight 
and  strength  are  yet  undecayed,  I  want  to  get  trough 
the  earlier  Roman  History,  to  come  down  to  the  Imperial 
and  Christian  times,  which  form  a  subject  of  such  deep 
interest"  What  his  general  admiration  for  Niebuhr 
was  as  a  practical  motive  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  work^ 
that  his  deep  aversion  to  Gibbon  as  a  man,  was  in  the 
latter  part.  "  My  highest  ambition,"  he  said,  as  early  as 
1826,  "and  what  I  hope  to  do  as  far  as  I  can,  is  to  make 
my  history  the  very  reverse  of  Gibbon  in  this  respect, — 
that  whereas  the  whole  spirit  of  his  work^  from  its  low 
morality,  is  hostile  to  religion,  without  speaking  directly 
against  it,  so  my  greatest  desire  would  be,  in  my  History, 
by  its  high  morals  and  its  general  tone,  to  be  of  use  to 
the  cause  without  actually  bringing  it  forward." 

There  would  have  been  the  place  for  his  unfolding 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church,  not  in  a  distinct  ecclesi- 
astical history,  but  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  written 
in  conjunction  with  the  history  of  the  world.  "  The 
period  from  Augustus  to  Aurelian,"  he  writes  as  far  back 
as  1824,  "  I  will  not  willingly  give  up  to  any  one,  because 
I  have  a  particular  object,  namely,  to  blend  the  civil  and 
religious  history  together  more  than  has  ever  yet  been 
done."  There  he  would,  on  the  one  hand,  have  expressed 
his  view  of  the  external  influences^  which  checked  the 
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free  growth  of  the  early  Church — the  gradual  revival  of 
Judaic  principles  under  a  Christian  form — the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  individual  responsibility,  under  the  ^ratem  of 
government,  Roman  and  Gentile  in  its  origin,  whtc^ 
according  to  his  latest  opinion,  took  possession  of  the 
Church  rulers  from  the  time  of  Cyprian.  There,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  have  dwelt  on  the  self-denying  zeal 
and  devotion  to  truth  which  peculiarly  endeared  to  him 
the  very  name  of  Martyr,  and  on  the  bond  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  which  he  delighted  to  feel  with  such  men 
as  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  discerning,  even  in  what 
he  thought  their  weaknesses,  a  signal  testimony  to  the 
triumph  of  Christianity,  unaided  by  other  means,  than 
its  intrinsic  excellence  and  holiness.  Lastly,  with  that 
analytical  method,  which  he  delighted  to  pursue  in  his 
historical  researches,  he  would  have  traced  to  their 
source,  "those  evil  currents  of  neglect,  of  uncharitable- 
ness,  and  of  ignorance,  whose  full  streams  we  now  find 
so  pestilent,"  first,  "  in  the  social  helplessness  and  intel- 
lectual frivolousness"  of  the  close  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  then,  in  that  event  which  had  attracted  his  earliest 
interest,  "  the  nominal  conversion  of  the  northern  nations 
to  Christianity, — ^a  vast  subject,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  both  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  advance- 
ment of  the  nations  of  Europe  (Serm.  vol  i.  p.  59)  as 
explaining  the  more  confirmed  separation  of  clet^  and 
laity  in  later  times,  and  the  incomplete  influence  which 
Christianity  has  exercised  upon  the  institutions  even  of 
Christian  countries."     (Serm.  vol.  iii.  Pref,  p.  xi.) 

2.  Strong  as  was  his  natural  taste  for  History,  it  was 
to  Theology  that  he  looked  as  the  highest  sphere  of  his 
exertions,  and  as  the  province  which  most  needed  them. 
The  chief  object  which  he  here  proposed  to  himself — in 
fact,  the  object  which  he  conceived  as  the  proper  end  of 
Theology  itself — was  the  interpretation  and  application 
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of  the  Scriptures.  From  the  time  of  his  early  studies  at 
Oxford,  when  he  analyzed  and  commented  on  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  with  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  down 
to  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to 
set  on  foot  a  Rugby  edition  of  them,  under  his  own 
superintendence,  he  never  lost  sight  of  this  design.  In 
the  scattered  notices  of  it  in  his  sermons,  published  and 
unpublished,  there  is  enough  to  enable  us  to  combine  his 
principles  into  a  distinct  whole ;  and  to  conceive  them, 
not  in  the  polemical  form,  which  in  his  later  years  they 
sometimes  presented  in  their  external  aspect,  but  as  the 
declaration  of  his  positive  views  of  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, wholly  independent  of  any  temporary  controversy; 
and  as  the  most  complete  reflex,  not  only  of  his  capacities 
as  an  interpreter,  but  also,  on  the  one  hand,  of  his  powers 
of  historical  discernment,  on  the  otlier,  of  the  reality  of 
his  religious  feelings. 

Impossible  as  it  is  to  enter  here  into  any  detailed 
exposition  of  his  views,  it  has  been  felt  that  the  liveliest 
image  of  what  he  was  in  this  department  will  be  given 
by  presenting  their  main  features,  as  they  were  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  the  same  earlier  pupil  and  later  friend, 
whose  name  has  before  occurred  in  these  pages,  and 
whose  personal  recollections  of  the  sphere  in  which  he 
most  admired  him,  will  probably  convey  a  truer  and 
more  distinct  conception  than  would  be  left  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  facts  in  general  language,  or  from 
a  more  distant  point  of  view. 

MV  DEAR  STANLEY, 

Vou  ask  me  to  describe  Dr.  Arnold  as  an  Ex^ettcal 
Divine  :  I  feel  myself  altogether  unequal  to  such  a  task ; 
indeed,  I  have  no  other  excuse  for  wiiting  at  all  on  such  a 
subject,  than  the  fact  that  I  early  appreciated  his  greatness  as 
a  Theologian,  and  for  many  years  had  the  happiness  of  dis- 
;  frequendy  with  him  his  general  views  on  scientific 
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Divini^.  It  was  one  of  my  earliest  coovictions  respecting 
him,  that,  distinguished  as  he  was  in  many  departments  of 
literature  and  practical  philosophy,  he  was  most  distinguished 
as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  lapse  of  yeara  and  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  mind  and  character,  have  but  con- 
finned  this  conviction.  As  an  expounder  of  the  word  of  God, 
Arnold  always  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  truly  and  emphatically 
great  I  do  not  say  this  on  account  of  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  what  he  actually  achieved  in  this  department;  for, 
unfortunately,  he  never  gave  himself  up  fully  to  it;  he  never 
worked  at  it,  as  the  great  business  of  his  literary  life.  I  shall 
ever  deplore  his  not  having  done  SO ;  and  I  well  remember 
how  sharp  was  the  struggle,  when  he  had  to  choose  between 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  Roman  Histoiy;  and 
how  the  choice  was  determined,  not  by  the  consideration  of 
what  his  peculiar  talent  was  most  calculated  for  performing 
successfully,  but  by  regard  to  extrinsic  matters, — the  prejudice 
of  the  clergy  against  him,  the  unripeness  of  England  for  a  free 
and  unfettered  discussion  of  scriptural  Exegesis,  and  the 
injuiy  which  he  might  be  likely  to  do  to  his  general  usefulness. 
And,  as  I  then  did  my  utmost  to  determine  his  labours  to  the 
field  of  Theology,  so  now  I  must  deeply  regret  the  heavy  loss 
which  I  cannot  but  think  tliat  the  cause  of  sound  interpretation 
—and,  as  founded  upon  it,  of  doctrinal  theology — has  sus- 
tained in  England.  The  amount,  then,  of  interpretation  which 
he  has  published  to  the  world,  though  not  inconsiderable,  ts 
still  small  in  respect  of  what  there  remained  to  be  done  by 
him ;  but  Arnold  has  furnished  a  method — has  established 
principles  and  rules  for  interpreting  Scripture,  which,  with 
God's  blessing,  will  be  the  guide  of  many  a  future  labourer, 
and  promise  to  produce  fruit  of  inestimable  value.  In  his 
writings  the  student  will  find  a  path  opened  before  him — a 
manner  of  handling  the  word  of  God — a  pointing  out  of  the 
end  to  be  held  in  view— and  a  light  thrown  on  the  road  that 
leads  to  it,  that  will  amply  repay  the  deepest  meditation  on 
them,  and  will  (if  I  may  say  so  without  presumption}  furnish 
results  full  of  the  richest  truth,  and  destined  to  exerdse  a 
commanding  influence  on  the  conduct  and  determination  of 
religious  controversy  hereafter. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  two 
methods  of  reading  Scripture,  perfectly  distinct  in  their  objects 
and  nature ;  the  one  is  practical,  the  other  sdentlfic ;  the  one 
aims  at  the  edification  erf'  the  reader,  the  other  at  the  enli^ten- 
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meat  of  his  underatanding ;  the  one  seeks  the  religious  truth  of 
Scripture  as  bearing  oa  the  inquirer's  heait  and  personal  feel- 
ings, the  other  the  right  comprehension  of  the  literary  and 
intellectual  portions  of  the  Bible.  That  Arnold  read  and 
meditated  on  the  word  of  God  as  a  disciple  of  Christ  for  his 
soul's  daily  edification  ;  that  it  was  to  him  the  word  of  life,  the 
fountain  of  his  deepest  feelings,  the  rule  of  his  life ;  that  he 
dwelt  in  the  humblest,  most  reverential,  most  prayerful  sCiidjr 
of  its  simplest  truths,  and  under  the  abiding  influence  of  their 
power,  as  they  were  assimilated  into  his  spiritual  being  by 
faith ;  that  Arnold  felt  and  did  all  this,  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
life  and  every  page  of  your  biography  amply  attest.  Those 
who  were  most  intimate  with  him  will  readily  recall  the  mingled 
feelings  of  reverence  and  devotion  with  which  he  would,  in  his 
lonelier  hours,  repeat  to  himself  passages  from  the  Gospels. 
"  Nothing,"  he  said,  thus  speaking  of  one  of  them  in  his  earlier 
life  at  Laleham,  "  is  more  striking  to  me  than  our  Lord's  own 
description  of  the  judgment  It  is  so  inexpressibly  forcible, 
coming  from  His  very  own  lips,  as  descriptive  of  what  He 
Himself  would  do."  So  also  the  account  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  or  the  close  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St  Matthew, 
"first  touching  on  His  greatness,  and  the  incoomiunicable 
nature  of  His  union  with  God ;  and  then  directly  the  ?vords, 
'  Come  unto  me,' — as  if  He  must  not  for  a  moment  depart 
from  the  character  of  the  man  of  sorrows — the  Saviour  and 
Mediator."  So,  too,  in  his  later  life  at  Rugby,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  forget  the  deep  emotion  with  which  lie  was  agitated, 
when,  on  a  comparison  having  been  made  in  his  family  circle, 
which  seemed  to  place  St  Paul  above  St  John,  the  tears 
rushed  to  his  eyes,  and  in  his  own  earnest  and  loving  tone,  he 
repeated  one  of  the  verses  from  St.  John,  and  begged  that  the 
comparison  might  never  again  be  made.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  illustrations  of  this  feeling ;  but  one  more  will  suffice. 
Findijig  that  one  of  his  children  had  been  greatly  shocked  and 
overcome  by  the  first  sight  of  death,  he  tenderly  endeavoured 
to  remove  the  feeling  which  had  been  awakened,  and  opening 
a  Bible,  pointed  to  the  words,  "Then  cometh  Simon  Peter 
following  him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the 
linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin,  that  was  about  his  head,  not 
lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped  together  in  a  place 
t^  Itself."  Nothing,  he  said,  to  his  mind,  afforded  us  such 
comfort,  when  shrinking  from  the  outward  accompaniments  of 
death,— the  graven  the  grave-clothes,  the  loneliness, — as  tbe 
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thought  that  all  these  had  beea  around  our  Lord  Himself, 
round  Him  who  died,  aod  is  now  alive  for  evermore. 

But  I  am  here  concerned  with  the  other,  and  strictly  intel- 
lectual process ;  the  scientific  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
COllectioD  of  ancient  books,  full  of  the  mightiest  intellectual 
truths ;  as  the  record  of  God's  dealings  with  man ;  and  the 
historical  monument  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  For  the  oiSce  of  such  an  interpreter,  Arnold 
possessed  rare  and  eminent  qualifications ;  !eamii%  piety, 
judgment,  historical  tact,  sagacity.  The  excellence  of  his 
method  may  be  eonsidered  under  two  heads : — 

I.  He  had  a  very  remarkable,  I  should  rather  say  (if  I  might) 
wonderful  discernment  for  the  divine,  as  incorporated  in  the 
human  element  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  recognition  of  these  two 
separate  and  most  distinct  elements, — the  careful  separation  of 
the  two,  so  that  each  shall  be  subject  to  its  own  laws,  and  deter- 
mined on  its  own  principles,— was  the  foundation,  the  grand 
characteristic  principle  of  his  Exegesis.  Our  Lord's  words, 
that  we  must  "  render  to  Cassar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's, 
and  to  God  the  things  which  are  God's,"  seemed  to  him  to  be 
of  universal  application,  and  nowhere  more  so,  than  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  And  his  object  was  not,  according 
to  the  usual  practice,  to  establish  by  its  means  certain  religioiis 
truths,  but  to  study  its  contents  themselves— to  end,  in  short, 
instead  of  begiiming  with  doctrine.  Indeed,  doctrine  in  the 
strict  sense,  doctrine  as  pure  religious  theory,  such  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  scientific  articles  and  creeds,  never  was  his  object 
Doctrine,  in  its  practical  and  religious  side,  as  bearing  on 
religious  feeling  and  character,  not  doctrine,  in  the  sense  of 
a  direct  disclosure  of  spiritual  or  material  essences,  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  was  all  that  he  endeavoured  to  find, 
and  all  that  he  believed  could  be  found,  in  the  teaching  of 
Scripture. 

First  of  all  he  approached  the  human  side  of  the  Bible  in 
the  same  real  historical  spirit,  with  the  same  methods,  rules, 
and  principles  as  he  did  Thucydides.  He  recognised  in  the 
writers  of  the  Scriptures  the  use  of  a  human  instrument — 
language ;  and  this  he  would  ascertain  and  hx,  as  in  any  other 
authors,  by  the  same  philological  rules.  Further  too,  the  Bible 
presents  an  assemblage  of  historical  events,  it  announces  an 
historical  rehgion ;  and  the  historical  element  Arnold  judged 
of  historically  by  the  established  rules  of  history,  substantiating 
the  general  veracity  of  Scripture  even  amidst  occasional  irkac- 
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coraciet  of  detail,  and  proposing  to  himself,  for  his  special  end 
here,  the  reproduction,  in  the  language  and  forms  belonging  to 
our  own  age,  and  therefore  familiar  to  us,  of  the  exact  mode 
of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  which  prevailed  in  the  days 
gone  by. 

But  was  this  all?  Is  the  Bible  but  a  common  book, 
recording,  indeed,  more  remarkable  occunences,  but  in  itself 
possessed  of  no  higher  authority  than  a  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy historian  like  Thucydides  ?  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  Dr.  Arnold's  feeling.  In  the  Bible,  he  found  and 
acknowledged  an  oracle  of  God^a  positive  and  supernatural 
revelation  made  to  man,  an  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
No  conviction  was  more  deeply  seated  in  his  nature  ;  and  this 
conviction  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between  him  and  all 
rationalizing  divines.  Only  it  is  very  important  to  observe  how 
this  fact,  in  respect  of  scientific  order,  presented  itself  to  his 
mind.  He  came  upon  it  historically ;  he  did  not  start  with 
any  preconceived  theory  of  inspiration  ;  but  rather,  in  study- 
ing the  writings  of  those  who  were  commissioned  by  God  to 
preach  His  Gospel  to  the  world,  he  met  with  the  fact,  that  they 
claimed  to  be  sent  from  God,  to  have  a  message  from  Him,  to 
be  filled  with  His  Spirit  Any  accurate,  precise,  and  sharply- 
detined  theory  of  inspiration,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
Arnold  had  not ;  and,  if  he  had  been  asked  to  give  one,  I 
think  he  would  have  answered  that  the  subject  did  not  admit 
of  one.  I  think  he  would  have  been  content  to  realize  the 
feelings  of  those  who  heard  the  Apostles ;  he  would  have  been 
sure,  on  one  side,  that  there  was  a  voice  of  God  in  them ; 
whilst,  on  the  other,  he  would  have  believed  that  probably  no 
one  in  the  apostolic  age  could  have  defined  the  exact  limits  of 
that  inspiration.  And  this  I  am  sure  I  may  affirm  with  cer- 
tainty, that  never  did  a  student  feel  his  positive  faith,  his  sure 
confidence  that  the  Bible  was  the  word  of  God,  more  inde- 
Etmctible,  than  in  Arnold's  hands.  He  was  conscious  that, 
whilst  Arnold  interpreted  Scripture  as  a  scholar,  an  antiquarian, 
and  an  historian,  and  that  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  science,  he  had  also  placed  the  supernatural 
inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  on  an  imperishable  historical 
basis,  a  basis  that  would  be  proof  against  any  attack  which  the 
most  refined  modem  learning  could  direct  against  it  Those 
only  who  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  harmonizing  the 
progress  of  knowledge  with  Christianity,  or  rather,  of  asserting, 
amidst  every  form  of  civilization,  the  objective  truths  of  Chnsti- 
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anity  and  its  life^vmg  power,  can  duly  appreciate  the  vaJiie 
of  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  firm  faith  of  a  man,  at  once 
liberal,  unprejudiced,  and,  in  the  estimatioD  of  even  the  most 
worldly  men,  possessed  of  high  historical  ability, 

II.  But  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  greatest  merit  of 
Arnold's  Exegesis ;  it  took  a  still  higher  range.  It  was  not 
confined  to  a  mere  reproduction  of  a  foithful  image  of  the 
words  and  deeds  reconJed  in  the  Bible,  such  as  Uiey  were 
spoken,  done,  and  understood  at  the  times  when  they  severally 
occurred.  It  is  a  great  matter  to  perceive  what  Christianity 
was,  such  as  it  was  felt  and  understood  to  be  by  the  hearers  of 
the  Apostles.  But  the  Christian  prophet  and  interpreter  had 
in  his  eyes  a  still  more  exalted  office.  God's  dealings  with  any 
particular  generation  of  men  are  but  the  application  of  the 
eternal  truths  of  His  Providence  to  their  particular  circum- 
stances, and  the  form  of  that  application  has  at  different  times 
greatly  varied.  Here  it  was  that  Arnold's  most  characteristic 
eminence  lay.  He  seemed  to  me  to  possess  the  true  x^p*vfo^ 
the  very  spiritual  gift  of  yvmirtr,  having  an  insight  not  only  into 
the  actual  form  of  the  religion  of  any  single  age,  but  into  the 
meaning  and  substance  of  God's  mora!  government  generally ; 
a  vision  of  the  eternal  principles  by  which  it  is  guided  ;  and 
iuch  a  profound  understanding  of  their  application,  as  to  be 
able  to  set  forth  God's  manifold  wisdom,  as  manifested  at 
divers  times,  and  under  circumstances  of  the  most  opposite 
kind ;  nay,  still  more,  to  reconcile  with  his  unchangeable  attri- 
butes those  passages  in  Holy  Writ  at  which  infidels  had  scoffed, 
and  which  pious  men  had  read  in  reverential  silence.  Thus, 
he  vindicated  God's  command  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son, 
and  to  the  Jews  to  exterminate  the  nations  of  Canaan,  by  ex- 
plaining the  principles  on  which  these  commands  were  given, 
and  their  reference  to  the  moral  state  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed ;  thereby  educing  light  out  of  darkness,  un- 
ravelling the  thread  of  God's  religious  education  of  the  human 
race,  from  its  earliest  infancy  down  to  the  fulness  of  times,  and 
holding  up  God's  marvellous  counsels  to  the  devout  wonder 
and  meditation  of  the  thoughtful  believer.  As  I  said  at  first, 
Arnold  has  rather  pointed  out  the  path,  than  followed  it  out  to 
an^  extent  himself;  the  student  will  find  in  his  writings  the 
principles  of  his  method  rather  than  its  development  They 
are  sc^tered,  more  or  less,  throughout  all  his  writings,  but 
more  especially  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  iL  of  the  Sermons,  the 
Preface  to  the  third,  the  Notes  to  the  fourth,  and  the  Two 
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Sermons  on  Prophecy.'  These  last  furnish  to  the  student  a 
very  instructive  instance  of  his  method;  for  whilst  he  will 
recognise  there  the  double  sense  of  Prophecy,  and  much 
besides  that  was  held  by  the  old  commentators,  lie  will  also 
perceive  how  diSerent  an  imfwrt  they  assume,  as  treated  by 
Arnold;  and  how  his  wide  and  elevated  view  could  find  in 
Prophecy  a  firm  foundation  for  a  Christian's  hope  and  faith, 
without  their  being  coupled  with  that  extravagance  with  which 
the  study  of  the  Prophecies  has  been  so  often  united.  His 
sermons,  also,  generally  exhibit  very  striking  illustrations  of  his 
faculty  to  discern  general  tiuth  under  particular  circumstances, 
and  his  power  to  appl^  it  in  a  very  altered,  nay,  often  opposite 
form  to  cases  of  a  different  nature ;  thus  making  God's  word 
an  ever-living  oracle,  furnishing  to  every  age  those  precise 
rules,  principles,  and  laws  of  conduct  which  its  actual  circum- 
stances may  require. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  his  prindples  of  interpreta- 
tion were  of  slow  and  matured  growth ;  he  arrived  at  them 
gradually,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  reluctantly ;  and  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  of  his  early  sermons,  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  have  preached  before  the  University,  was  in  defence 
of  what  is  called  the  verbal  inspiration  of  Scripture.  But,  since 
I  became  acquainted  with  him,  I  have  never  known  him  to 
maintain  anything  but  what  I  have  here  tried  to  set  forth.  It 
b  very  possible  that  much  of  what  I  have  here  said  may  appear 
to  many  to  be  exaggerated ;  but  I  know  not  how  else  to  express 
adequately  my  firm  confidence  that  the  more  the  principles 
whidi  guided  Arnold's  interpretation  of  Scripture  are  studied 
in  his  writings,  the  more  will  their  power  to  throw  light  on  the 
depths  of  God's  wisdom  be  appreciated. — Yours  ever, 

B.  Pkick. 

3.  Lastly,  his  letters  will  have  already  shown  how 
early  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  work,-)-  to  which 
he  chiefly  looked  forward,  as  that  of  his  old  age,  on 
Christian  Politics,  or  Church  and  State.    But  it  is  only 

•  To  [taese  n»7  be  added  tbe  poit-  meola  in  1833,  34  ;  3.  In  a  series  of 

humous  volume  of  "Sennora,  mostly  Letters  to  Chevaliet  Bunsen,  1839; 

on  IntcnreUIion  of  Scriptnn."  4.  Jn  sji  bUtoiical  itagcaeM,  1838- 

I  Thk  work   be  approached   at  1841.     Tbese  have  all  been  since 

tour  diffaeDt  limei :  i.  In  a  ikrtch  pablkhed  in  the  "  Fragment  oa  the 

dravrii  op  Id  iSaj ;  «,  U  iwo  fc«g-  Qiurch." 
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a  wider  survey  of  his  general  views  that  will  show  how 
completely  this  was  the  centre  round  which  were  gathered 
not  only  all  his  writings,  but  all  his  thoughts  and  actions 
on  social  subjects,  and  which  gave  him  a  distinct  posi- 
tion amongst  English  divines,  not  only  of  the  present, 
but  of  almost  all  preceding  generations.  We  must 
remember  bow  the  Greek  science,  iroXiruc^,  of  which  the 
English  word  "  politics,"  or  even  political  science,  is  so 
inadequate  a  translation — society  in  its  connexion  with 
the  highest  welfare  of  men — exhibited  to  him  the  great 
problem  which  every  educated  man  was  called  upon  to 
solve.  We  must  conceive  how  lofty  were  the  aspirations 
which  he  entertained  of  what  Christianity  was  intended 
to  effect,  and  what,  if  rightly  applied,  it  might  yet  effect; 
far  beyond  anything  which  has  yet  been  seen,  or  is 
ordinarily  conceived,  for  the  moral  and  social  restoration 
of  the  world.  We  must  enter  into  the  keen  sense  of  the 
startling  difficulty  which  he  felt  to  be  presented  by  its 
comparative  failure.  "  The  influence  of  Christiani^  no 
doubt  has  made  itself  felt  in  all  those  countries  which 
have  professed  it ;  but  ought  not  its  effects,"  he  uiged, 
"to  have  been  far  more  perceptible  than  they  ar^  now 
that  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  first  proclaimed  i  Is  it,  in  fact, 
the  kin^om  of  God  in  which  we  are  now  living  ?  Are 
we  at  this  hour  Uvii^  under  the  law  or  under  grace?" 
Everythii^,  in  short,  which  he  thought  or  said  on  this 
subject,  was  in  answer  to  what  he  used  to  call  "  the  very 
question  of  questions  \ "  the  question  which  occurs  in  the 
earliest  of  all  his  works,  and  which  he  continued  to  ask 
of  himself  and  of  others  as  long  as  he  lived.  '■  Why 
amongst  us  in  this  very  country,  is  the  mighty  work  of 
raising  up  God's  kingdom  stopped ;  the  work  of  bringing 
eveiy  thought  and  word  and  deed  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ  ?  "     (Serm.  vol.  l  p.  78.) 
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The  great  cause  of  this  hindrance  to  the  triumph  of 
Christianity,  he  believed  to  He  (to  adopt  his  own  distinc- 
tion) in  the  corruption  not  of  the  Religion  of  Christ,  but 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  The  former  he  felt  had  on  the 
whole  done  its  work — "  its  truths,"  he  said,  "  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  Scriptures  alone,  and  are  the  same  at  all 
times  and  in  all  countries."  But  "  the  Church,  which  is 
not  a  revelation  concerning  the  eternal  and  unchangeable 
God,  but  an  institution  to  enable  changeable  man  to 
apprehend  the  unchangeable,"  had,  he  maintained,  been 
virtually  destroyed ;  and  thus,  "  Christianity  being  in- 
tended to  remedy  the  intensity  of  the  evil  of  the  Fall  by 
its  Religion,  and  the  universality  of  the  evil  by  its  Church, 
has  succeeded  in  the  first,  because  its  religion  has  been 
retained  as  God  gave  it,  but  has  failed  in  the  second,  be- 
cause its  Church  has  been  greatly  corrupted."  {Serm- 
vol,  iv.  Pref.  pp.  xxxv,,  xxxvi.     See  also  pp.  296,  297.) 

What  he  meant  by  this  corruption,  and  why  he 
thought  it  fatal  to  the  full  development  of  Christianity 
will  best  appear  by  explaining  his  idea  of  the  Church, 
both  with  r^ard  to  its  true  end,  and  its  true  nature.  Its 
end  he  maintained  to  be  "  the  putting  down  of  moral 
evil."  "And  if  this  idea,"  he  asks,  "seems  strange  to 
anyone,  let  him  consider  whether  he  will  not  find  this 
notion  of  Christianity  everywhere  prominent  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  whether  the  most  peculiar  ordinances  of 
the  Christian  Religion  are  not  founded  upon  it ;  or  again, 
if  it  seem  natural  to  him,  let  him  ask  himself  whether  he 
has  well  considered  the  legitimate  consequences  of  such 
a  definition,  and  whether,  in  fact,  it  is  not  practically 
foi^otten?"  Its  true  nature  he  believed  to  be  not  an 
institution  of  the  clei^,  but  a  living  society  of  all 
Christians.  "  When  I  hear  men  talk  of  the  Church,"  he 
used  to  say,  "  I  cannot  help  recalling  how  Abb6  Steyes 
replied  to  the  question,  'What  is  the  Tiers  £tat?'  by 
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saying,  'La  nation  moins  la  noblesse  et  la  clerg^  ;*  and 
so  I  if  I  were  asked.  What  are  the  laity?  would  answer, 
the  Church  minus  the  clergy."  "  This,"  he  said,  "  Is  the 
view  taken  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament ;  can  it 
be  said  that  it  is  the  view  held  amongst  ourselves,  and  if 
not,  is  not  the  difference  incalculable?"  It  was  as 
frustrating  the  union  of  all  Christians,  tn  accomplishing 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  tnie  end  enjoined  by  their 
common  Master,  that  he  felt  so  strongly  against  the 
desire  for  uniformity  of  opinion  or  worship,  which  he 
used  to  denounce  under  the  name  of  sectarianism ;  it 
was  as  annihilating  what  he  believed  to  be  the  Apostolical 
idea  of  a  Church,  that  he  felt  so  strongly  against  that 
principle  of  separation  between  the  clet^'  and  laity, 
which  he  used  to  denounce  under  the  name  of  priestcraft. 
"  As  far  as  the  principle  on  which  Archbishop  Laud  and 
his  followers  acted  went  to  reactuate  the  idea  of  the 
Church,  as  a  co-ordinate  and  living  power  by  virtue  of 
Christ's  institution  and  express  promise,  I  go  along  with 
them ;  but  I  soon  discover  that  by  the  Church  they 
meant  the  clei^,  the  heirarchy  exclusively,  and  there  I 
fly  off  from  them  at  a  tangent  For  it  is  this  very 
interpretation  of  the  Church  that,  according  to  my  con- 
viction, constituted  the  first  and  fundamental  apostacy," 
Such  was  the  motto  (to  vol,  iv.),  from  Coleridge,  which  he 
selected  as  the  full  expression  of  his  own  views,  and  il 
was  as  realizing  this  idea  that  he  turned  eagerly  to 
all  institutions  which  seemed  likely  to  impress  on  all 
Christians  the  moral,  as  distinct  from  the  ceremonial, 
character  of  their  religion,  the  equal  responsibility  and 
power  which  they  possessed,  not  "as  friends  or  honorary 
members"  of  the  Church,  but  as  its  most  essential  parts. 
Such  (to  make  intelligible,  by  a  few  instances,  what 
in  general  language  must  be  obscure)  was  his  desire  to 
revi\'e  the  order  of  deacons,  as  a  link  between  the  clergy 
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and  laity, — his  defence  of  the  union  of  laymen  with 
clerical  synods,  oi'  ciergy  with  the  dvii  legislature, — his 
belief  that  an  authoritative  permission  to  administer  the 
Eucharist,  as  well  as  Baptism,  might  be  beneficially 
granted  to  civil  or  military  officers,  in  congregations 
where  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  presence  of  clergy, 
— his  wish  for  the  restoration  of  Church  discipline, 
"  which  never  can  and  never  oi^ht  to  be  restored,  till  the 
Church  puts  an  end  to  the  usurpation  of  her  powers  by 
the  clergy ;  and  which,  though  it  must  be  vain  when 
opposed  to  public  opinion,  yet,  when  it  is  the  expression 
of  that  opinion,  can  achieve  anything."  {Scrm.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  51,52,  294.)  Such  was  his  suggestion  of  the  revival  of 
many  "  good  practices,  which  belong  to  the  true  Church 
no  less  than  to  the  corrupt  Church,  and  would  there  be 
purely  beneficial ;  daily  church  services,  frequent  com- 
munions, memorials  of  our  Christian  calling,  presented 
to  our  notice  in  crosses  and  wayside  oratories ;  com- 
memorations to  holy  men  of  all  times  and  countries  ;  the 
doctrine  of  the  communion  of  saints  practically  taught ; 
religious  orders,  especially  of  women,  of  different  kinds, 
and  under  different  rules,  delivered  only  from  the  snare 
and  sin  of  perpetual  vows."  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  Pref.  p.  xlv.) 
A  society  oi^anized  on  these  principles,  and  with  such 
or  similar  institutions,  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  "  true 
sign  from  heaven  "  meant  to  be  "  the  living  witness  of  the 
reality  of  Christ's  salvation,  which  should  remind  us 
daily  of  God,  and  work  upon  the  habits  of  our  life  as 
Insensibly  as  the  air  we  breathe,"  (Serm.  vol.  iv.  p.  217,) 
which  would  not  "  rest  satisfied  with  the  lesser  and 
imperfect  good,  which  strikes  thrice  and  stays,"  (Ibid. 
Pref.  p.  xliii.)  which  would  be  "something  truer  and 
deeper  than  satisfied  not  only  the  last  century,  but  tlie 
last  seventeen  centuries."     (Ibid.  Pref.  p.  xliii.) 

But  it  was  almost  impossible  for  hb  speculatiojis  iw 
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have  stopped  short  of  the  most  tangible  shape  which 
they  assumed,  viz.,  hfs  idea  not  of  an  alliance  or  union, 
but  of  the  absolute  identity  of  the  Church  with  the  State. 
In  other  words,  his  belief  that  the  object  of  the  State 
and  the  Church  was  alike  the  highest  welfare  of  man, 
and  that,  as  the  State  could  not  accomplish  this,  unless 
it  acted  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Church, 
nor  the  Church,  unless  it  was  invested  with  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  State,  the  State  and  the  Church  in  their 
ideal  form  were  not  two  societies,  but  one ;  and  that  it  is 
only  in  proportion  as  this  identity  is  realized  in  each 
particular  country,  that  man's  perfection  and  God's  glory 
can  be  established  on  earth.  This  theory  had,  indeed, 
already  been  sanctioned  by  some  of  the  greatest  names 
in  English  theology  and  philosophy,  by  Hooker  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  in  later  times  by  Burke,  and  in 
part  by  Coleridge.  But  (if  a  negative  may  be  universally 
asserted  on  such  a  subject)  it  had  never  before,  at  least 
in  England,  been  so  completely  the  expression  of  a  man's 
whole  mind,  or  the  basis  of  a  whole  system,  political  as 
well  as  religious,  positive  as  well  as  negative. 

The  peculiar  line  of  his  historical  studies — the  admira- 
tion which  he  felt  for  the  Greek  and  Roman  common- 
wealths— his  intensely  political  and  national  turn  of 
mind — his  reverence  for  the  authority  of  law — his  ab- 
horrence of  what  he  used  to  consider  the  anarchical 
spirit  of  dissent  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sectarianism 
of  a  clerical  government  on  the  other — all  tended  to  the 
same  result  His  detestation,  on  the  one  hand,  of  what 
he  used  to  call  the  secular  or  Jacobinical  notion  of  a 
State,  as  providing  only  for  physical  ends, — on  the  other 
hand,  of  what  he  used  to  call  the  superstitious  or 
antichristian  view  of  the  Church,  as  claiming  to  be  ruled 
not  by  national  laws,  but  by  a  divinely-appointed  suc- 
cession  of  priests   or    governors, — both    combined    to 
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make  him  look  to  the  nation  or  commonwealth  as  the 
fit  sphere  for  the  full  realization  of  Christianity  ;  to  the 
perfect  identification  ot  Christian  with  political  society, 
as  the  only  mode  of  harmonizing  the  truths  which,  in 
the  opposite  systems  of  Archbishop  Whately  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  he  lamented  to  see  "  each  divorced  from  its 
proper  mate." 

Accordingly,  no  full  development  of  the  Church,  no 
full  Christianization  of  the  State,  could  in  his  judgment 
take  place,  until  the  Church  should  have  become  not 
a  subordinate,  but  a  sovereign  societj-;  not  acting  in- 
directly on  the  world,  through  inferior  instruments,  but 
directly  through  its  own  government,  the  supreme  legis- 
lature. Then  at  last  all  public  officers  of  the  Stata 
feeling  themselves  to  be  necessarily  officers  of  the 
Church,  would  endeavour  "  each  in  his  vocation  and 
ministry,"  to  serve  its  great  cause  "  not  with  a  subject's 
indifference,  but  with  a  citizen's  zeal."  Then  the  jealousy, 
with  which  the  clergy  and  laity  at  present  regard  each 
other's  interference,  would,  as  he  hoped,  be  lost  in  the 
sense  that  their  spheres  were  in  fact  the  same ;  that 
nothing  was  too  secular  to  claim  exemption  from  the 
enforcement  of  Christian  duty,  nothing  too  spiritual  to 
claim  exemption  from  the  control  of  the  government  of 
a  Christian  State.  Then  the  whole  nation,  amidst  much 
variety  of  form,  ceremonial,  and  opinion,  would  at  last 
feel  lliat  the  great  ends  of  Christian  and  national 
society,  now  for  the  first  time  realized  to  their  view,  were 
a  far  stronger  bond  of  union  between  Christians,  and 
a  far  deeper  division  from  those  who  were  not  Christians, 
than  any  subordinate  principle  either  of  agreement  or 
separation. 

It  was  thus  only,  that  he  figured  to  himaelf  the  per- 
fect consummation  of  earthly  things, — the  triumph  of 
what  he  used  emphatically  to  call  the  Kin^otn  of  God. 
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Other  good  institutions,  indeed,  he  ref^arded  us  so  many 
steps  towards  this  end.  'I'he  establishment  of  a  parochial 
clergy,  even  in  its  present  state,  seemed  to  him  one  of 
the  highest  national  blessings, — much  more  the  revival  of 
the  Church,  as  he  would  have  wished  to  see  it  revived. 
Still  the  work  of  Christianity  itself  was  not  accomplished, 
so  long  as  political  and  social  institutions  were  exempt 
from  its  influence,  so  long  as  the  highest  power  of  human 
society  professed  to  act  on  other  principles  than  those 
declared  in  the  Gospel.  But,  whenever  it  should  come 
to  pass  that  the  strongest  earthly  bond  should  be  iden- 
tical with  the  bond  of  Christian  fellowship, — that  the 
highest  earthly  power  should  avowedly  minister  to  the 
advancement  of  Christian  holiness — that  crimes  should 
be  regarded  as  sins^that  Christianity  should  be  the 
acknowledged  basis  of  citizenship — that  the  region  of 
political  and  national  questions,  war  and  peace,  oaths  and 
punishments,  economy  and  education,  so  long  considered 
by  good  and  bad  alike  as  worldly  and  profane,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  very  sphere  to  which  Christian  prin- 
ciples are  most  applicable, — then  he  felt  that  Christianity 
would  at  last  have  gained  a  position,  where  it  could  cope 
for  the  first  time,  front  to  front,  with  the  power  of  evil ; 
that  the  unfulfilled  promises  of  the  older  prophecies, 
so  long  delayed,  would  have  received  their  accomplish- 
ment ;  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  would  have 
indeed  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ 

No  one  felt  more  keenly  than  himself  how  impossible 
it  was  to  apply  this  view  directly  to  existing  circum- 
stances ;  how  the  whole  frame-work  of  society  must  be 
reconstructed  before  it  could  be  brought  into  action  ; 
how  far  in  the  remote  future  its  accomplishment  must 
necessarily  lie.  "  So  deeply,"  he  said,  "  is  the  distinction 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  seated  in  our  laws, 
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our  language,  and  our  very  notions,  that  nothing  less  than 
a  miraculous  interposition  oi  God's  Providence  seems 
capable  within  any  definite  time  of  eradicating  it."' 

Still  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  postpone,  even  in 
thought,  the  fulfilment  of  his'  desires  to  a  remote  Millen- 
nium or  Utopia,  such  as  in  the  minds  of  many  men  acta 
rather  as  a  reason  for  acquiescence  in  the  existing  order 
of  the  world,  than  as  a_  motive  for  rising  above  it  The 
wisdom  of  Hesiod's  famous  paradox,  "  He  is  a  fool  who 
does  not  know  how  much  the  half  is  better  than  the 
whole,"  was  often  in  his  mouth ;  in  answer  to  the 
frequent  allegation  that  because  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  tile  theory  was  impracticable,  therefore  no  part  of  it 
could  be  made  available.  "I  cannot  answer  all  your 
objections  fully,"  he  writes  to  Archbishop  Whately, 
"  because  if  I  could,  it  were  to  suppose  that  the  hardest 
of  all  human  questions  contained  no  great  difiiculties ; 
but  I  think  on  the  whole,  that  the  objections  to  my 
scheme  are  less  than  to  any  other,  and  that  on  the 
positive  side  it  is  in  theory  perfect :  and  though  it  never 
will  be  wholly  realized,  yet  if  men  can  be  brought  to  look 
at  it  as  the  true  theory,  the  practical  approximations  to 
it  may  in  the  course  of  time  be  indefinitely  great" 

It  was  still  the  thought  which  animated  all  his  exer- 
tions in  behalf  of  his  country,  where  he  felt  that  "  the 
means  were  still  in  our  hands,  which  it  seems  far  better 
to  use  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  than  desperately  to 
throw  them  away."t  And,  convinced  as  he  was,  that  the 
founders  of  our  present  constitution  in  Church  and  State 
did  "  truly  consider  them  to  be  identical,  the  Christian 
nation  of  England  to  be  the  Church  of  England,  the  head 
of  that  nation  to  be  for  that  very  reason  the  head  of  the 
Church,"  he  asked  with  an  indignant  sorrow,  "whether 
it  were  indeed  indifference  or  latitudinarianistn,  to  wish 

•  Pn£  lo  HUt.  of  Rome.  voL  L  p.  Ix.  t  Serai.  toL  ii.  Prer.  p.  vii. 
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most  devoutly  that  this  noble,  this  divine  theory  m^ht 
be  fully  and  for  ever  realized."*  It  was  still  the  vision 
which  closed  the  vista  of  all  his  speculations  ;  the  ideal 
whole,  which  might  be  incorporated  part  by  part  into  the 
existing  order  of  society ;  the  ideal  end  which  each 
successive  age  might  approach  more  closely, — its  veiy 
remoteness  only  impressing  him  more  deeply  with  the 
conviction  of  the  enormous  efforts  which  must  be  made 
to  bring  all  social  institutions  nearer  to  that  perfection 
which  Christianity  designed  for  them,  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  evil  which  lay  undisturbed  because  so  few  dared 
to  acknowledge  the  identity  of  the  cause  of  reform  with 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  It  was  still,  in  its  more  prac- 
tical form,  the  great  idea  of  which  the  several  parts  of 
his  life  were  so  many  distinct  exemplifications;  his 
sermons — his  teachii^ — his  government  of  the  school — 
his  public  acts — his  own  personal  character ;  and  to 
which  all  his  dreams  of  wider  usefulness  instinctively 
turned,  from  the  first  faint  outline  of  his  hopes  in  his 
earliest  letters  down  to  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  when 
the  last  thought  which  he  bestowed  on  the  future,  was 
of  "  that  great  work,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  take 
part  in  it" 


The  general  view  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  at  Rugby  tnust 
not  be  closed,  without  touching,  however  briefly  and 
imperfectly,  on  that  aspect  of  it,  which  naturally  gave 
the  truest  view  of  his  mind  and  character,  whilst  to  those 
at  a  distance  it  was  comparatively  but  little  known. 

Perhaps  the  scene  which,  to  those  who  knew  him 
best,  would  bring  together  the  recollections  of  his  public 
and  private  life  in  the  most  lively  way,  was  his  study  at 
Rugby.    'iTiere  he  sat  at  his  work,  with  no  attempt  at 

*  Chnrcfa  Rf  fonn,  Ponscript,  p.  14.     Hiic.  Works,  p.  335. 
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seclusion,  conversation  ^ing  on  around  him — his  children 
playing  in  the  room — ^his  frequent  guests,  whether  friends 
or  former  pupils,  coming  in  or  out  at  will — ready  at  once 
to  break  off  his  occupations  to  answer  a  question,  or  to 
attend  to  the  many  interruptions  to  which  he  was  liable ; 
and  from  these  interruptions,  or  from  his  regular  avo- 
cations, at  the  few  odd  hours  or  minutes  which  he  could 
command,  would  he  there  return  and  recommence  his 
writing,  as  if  it  had  not  been  broken  off.  "  Instead  of 
feeling  my  head  exhausted,"  he  would  sometimes  say 
after  the  day's  business  was  over,  "  it  seems  to  have 
quite  an  eagerness  to  set  to  work."  "  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
dictate  to  twenty  secretaries  at  once."  "Unhasting, 
unresting  diligence,"  was  the  strong  impression  which  a 
day's  visit  at  Rugby  left  on  one  of  the  keenest  observers 
amongst  English  authors,  Thomas  Carlyle;  and  he  was 
one  of  those  who,  however  engaged,  whether  in  business, 
in  writing,  or  in  travelling,  are  emphatically  never  in  a 
hurry. 

Still  he  would  often  wish  for  something  more  like 
leisure  and  repose.  "  We  sometimes  feel,"  he  said,  "  as 
if  we  should  like  to  run  our  heads  into  a  hole — to  be 
quiet  for  a  little  time  from  the  stir  of  so  many  human 
beings  which  greets  us  from  morning  to  evening."  And 
it  was  from  amidst  this  chaos  of  employments  that  he 
turned,  with  all  the  delight  of  which  his  nature  was 
capable,  to  what  he  often  dwelt  upon  as  the  rare,  the  un- 
broken, the  almost  awful  happiness  of  his  domestic  life. 
It  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the  union  of  the 
whole  family  round  him,  who  was  not  only  the  father  and 
g^ide,  but  the  elder  brother  and  playfellow  of  his  children; 
the  first  feelings  of  enthusiastic  love  and  watchful  care, 
carried  through  twenty-two  years  of  wedded  life ;  the 
gentleness  and  devotion  which  marked  his  whole  feelii^ 
and  manner  in  the  privacy  of  his  domestic  intercourse. 
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Those  who  had  known  him  only  in  the  school  can  re- 
member the  kind  of  surprise  with  which  they  first  wit- 
nessed his  tenderness  and  playfulness.  Those  who  had 
known  him  only  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  found  it 
difficult  to  conceive  how  his  pupils  or  the  world  at  lar^e 
should  have  formed  to  themselves  so  stern  an  image  of 
one  in  himself  so  loving.  Yet  both  were  alike  natural  to 
him  ;  the  severity  and  playfulness  expressing  each  in 
their  turn  the  earnestness  with  which  he  entered  into  the 
business  of  life,  and  the  enjoyment  with  which  he  entered 
into  its  rest ;  whilst  the  common  principle,  which  linked 
both  t<^fether,  made  every  closer  approach  to  him  in  his 
private  life  a  means  for  better  understanding  him  in  his 
public  relations. 

Enough,  however,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  recall  some- 
thing at  least  of  its  outward  aspect  There  were  his 
hours  of  thorough  relaxation,  when  he  would  throw  off 
all  thoughts  of  the  school  and  of  public  matters — his 
quiet  walks  by  the  side  of  his  wife's  pony,  when  he  would 
enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  air  and  exercise,  and  the 
outward  face  of  nature,  observing  with  distinct  pleasure 
each  symptom  of  the  burst  of  spring  or  of  the  richness 
of  summer — "  feeling  like  a  horse  pawing  the  ground, 
impatient  to  be  off,"  "  as  if  the  very  act  of  existence 
was  an  hourly  pleasure  to  him."  There  was  the  cheerful 
voice  that  used  to  go  sounding  through  the  house  in  the 
early  morning,  as  he  went  round  to  call  his  children  ;  the 
new  spirits  which  he  seemed  to  gather  from  the  mere 
glimpses  of  them  in  the  midst  of  his  occupations — the  in- 
creased merriment  of  all  in  any  game  in  which  he  joined 
— the  happy  walks  on  which  he  would  take  them  in  the 
fields  and  hedges,  hunting  for  flowers — the  yearly  excur- 
sion to  look  in  the  neighbouring  clay-pit  for  the  earliest 
coltsfoot,  with  the  mock  siege  that  followed.  Nor, 
again,  was  the  sense  of  his  authority  as  a  father  ever  lost 
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in  his  playfulness  as  a  companion.  His  persona]  super- 
intendence of  their  ordinary  instruction  was  necessarily 
limited  by  his  other  engagements,  but  it  was  never 
wholly  laid  aside  ;  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  it  was  his 
custom  to  read  the  Psalms  and  Lessons  of  the  day  with 
his  family  every  morning  ;  and  the  common  reading  of  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  every  Sunday  evening,  with  repeti- 
tion of  hymns  or  parts  of  Scripture  by  every  member  of 
the  family — the  devotion  with  which  he  would  himself 
repeat  his  favourite  poems  from  the  Christian  Year, 
or  his  favourite  passages  from  the  Gospels— the  same 
attitude  of  deep  attention  In  listening  to  the  questions  of 
his  youngest  children,  the  same  reverence  in  answering 
their  difficulties  that  he  would  have  shown  to  the  most 
advanced  of  his  friends  or  his  scholars — form  a  picture 
not  soon  to  pass  away  from  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
was  ever  present  But  his  teaching  in  his  family  was 
naturally  not  confined  to  any  particular  occasions ;  they 
looked  to  him  for  information  and  advice  at  all  times  ; 
and  a  word  of  authority  from  him  was  a  law  not  to  be 
questioned  for  a  moment  And  with  the  tenderness 
which  seemed  to  be  alive  to  all  their  wants  and  wishes, 
there  was  united  that  peculiar  sense  of  solemnity,  with 
which  in  his  eyes  the  very  idea  of  a  family  life  was 
invested.  "1  do  not  wonder,"  he  said,  "that  it  was 
thoi^ht  a  great  misfortune  to  die  childless  in  old  times, 
when  they  had  not  fuller  light — It  seems  so  completely 
wiping  a  man  out  of  existence,"  The  anniversaries  of 
domestic  events — the  passing  away  of  successive  genera- 
tions— the  entrance  of  his  sons  on  the  several  stages  of 
their  education, — struck  on  the  deepest  chords  of  his 
nature,  and  made  him  blend  with  every  prospect  of  the 
future,  the  keen  seose  of  the  continuance  (so  to  speak) 
of  his  own  existence  in  the  good  and  evil  fortunes  of  his 
<Jiildren,  and  to  unite  the  thought  of  them  with  th« 
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yet  more  solemn  feeling,  with  which  he  was  at  all  times 
wont  to  r^ard  "the  blessing"  of  "  a  whole  house  trans- 
planted entire  from  earth  to  heaven  without  one  failure." 

In  his  own  domestic  happiness  he  never  lost  sight  of 
his  early  friends.  "  He  was  attached  to  his  family,"  it 
was  truly  said  of  him  by  Archbishop  Whately,  "  as  if  he 
had  no  friends ;  to  his  friends,  as  if  he  had  no  family ; 
and,"  he  adds,  "to  his  country,  as  if  he  had  no  friends 
or  relations."  Debarred  as  he  was  from  frequent  inter- 
course with  most  of  them  by  his  or  their  occupations,  he 
made  it  part  of  the  regular  business  of  his  life  to  keep  up 
a  correspondence  with  them.  "  I  never  do,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  trust  I  never  shall  excuse  myself  for  not  writing 
to  old  and  dear  friends,  for  it  is  really  a  duly  which  it  is 
mere  indolence  and  thoughtlessness  to  neglect"  The 
very  aspect  of  their  several  homes  lived  as  distinct  images 
in  his  mind,  and  seemed  to  have  an  equal  claim  on  his 
interest  To  men  of  such  variety  of  opinion  and  character, 
that  the  very  names  of  some  of  them  are  identified  with 
measures  and  views  the  most  opposite  that  good  men 
can  entertain,  he  retained  to  the  end  a  strong  and  almost 
equal  affection.  The  absence  of  greater  mutual  sympathy 
was  to  him  almost  the  only  shadow  thrown  over  his 
happy  life  ;  no  difference  of  opinion  ever  destroyed  his 
desire  for  intercourse  with  them  ;  and  where,  in  spite  of 
his  own  eiForts  to  continue  it,  it  was  so  interrupted,  the 
subject  was  so  painful  to  him  that  even  with  those  most 
intimate  with  him,  he  could  hardly  bear  to  allude  to  it 

How  lively  was  his  interest  in  the  state  of  England 
generally,  and  especially  in  the  lower  orders,  will  appear 
elsewhere.  But  the  picture  of  his  ordinary  life  would  be 
incomplete  without  mention  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
poor.  He  purposely  abstained,  as  will  be  seen,  from 
mixing  much  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Rugby.    '.But  he  was  ^Llways  ready  to  assist  in 
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matters  of  local  charity  and  usefulness,  giving  lectures, 
for  example,  before  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Rugby 
and  Lutterworth,  writing  tracts  on  the  appearance  of  the 
cholera  in  the  vicinity,  and,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
railway  station  at  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  procuring 
the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  for  the  performance  of  a  short  \ 
service  there  on  Sundays  by  himself  and  the  assistant- J 
masters  in  turn.  In  preaching  to  parochial  congrega- 
tions, as  he  did  occasionally  at  Rugby  and  at  Rydal,  he  i 
always,  he  said,  found  a  difficulty  from  "  the  considera-  ■ 
tion,*  not  only  of  what  was  fit  for  them  to  hear,  but  also  '- 
fit  for  him  to  say," — and  accordingly  they  were  usually 
on  "  some  particular  point  not  of  the  very  deepest  cha- 
racter, but  yet  important  and  capable  of  being  sufficiently 
discussed  at  one  time,"  such  as  that  on  "  Christian  Con- 
viction," preached  at  Carfax  Church  in  Oxford.f  or  on 
Wills,  at  Rydal,t  or  again,  on  some  of  the  great  social 
questions  which  concerned  the  country  generally,  such 
as  those  published  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume, 
preached  in  1831.  At  other  times,  however,  both  at 
Rugby  and  in  Westmoreland,  and  always  at  the  above- 
mentioned  service  at  the  railway  station,  his  addresses 
were  spoken  and  not  written,  and  rather  after  the  manner 
of  one  talking  seriously  to  his  neighbours,  or  explainii^ 
parts  of  scripture  which  occurred  in  the  service,  than 
would  commonly  be  called  preaching.  His  style  seems 
to  have  been  too  simple  to  be  generally  popular  amongst 
the  poorer  classes ;  but  cases  often  occurred  of  its  having 
made  a  deep  impression.  A  passing  traveller,  shortly 
after  his  death,  was  struck  with  the  unfeigned  regret 
expressed  by  the  men  at  the  railway  station  for  the  loss 
of  his  visits  to  them  ;  and  at  Harrow,  where  he  once 
spent  a  Sunday  with  Dr.  Longley,  there  were  found 
amongst  the  few  papers  of  a  poor  servant  maid,  who 

*  Sena.  toL  l.^a^  t  Ibid.  J  Serm.  toL  li,  f.  036. 
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died  some  time  afterwards,  notes  of  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  there  in  the  parish  church,  and  to  which  she 
was  known  to  have  recurred  frequently  afterwards. 

The  poor  of  the  place,  as  might  be  expected,  shared 
largely  in  that  liberality  which  marked  both  his  public 
and  his 'private  dealings,  and  which,  in  fact,  from  the 
impression  it  made  on  the  naturally  suspicious  senses  of 
boys,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked :  even  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  his  direct  intercourse  with  the  poor 
was,  E>f  course,  much  more  Umited  than  it  had  been  in  the 
village  of  Laleham ;  yet  with  some  few,  chiefly  aged 
persons  in  the  almshouses  of  the  town,  he  made  a  point 
of  keeping  up  a  frequent  and  famiUar  acquaintance.  In 
this  intercourse,  sometimes  in  conversations  with  them  as 
he  met  or  overtook  them  alone  on  the  road,  usually  in 
such  visits  as  he  could  pay  to  them  in  his  spare  moments 
of  relaxation,  he  assumed  less  of  the  character  of  a  teacher 
than  most  clergymen  would  have  thought  right,  reading 
to  them  occasionally,  but  generally  talking  to  them  with 
the  manner  of  a  friend  and  an  equal.  This  resulted  partly 
from  the  natural  reserve  and  shyness  which  made  him 
shrink  from  entering  on  sacred  subjects  with  comparative 
strangers,  and  which,  though  he  latterly  somewhat  over- 
came it,  almost  disqualified  him,  in  his  own  judgment, 
from  taking  charge  of  a  parish.  But  it  was  also  the  effect 
of  his  reluctance  to  address  them  in  a  more  authoritative 
or  professional  tone  than  he  would  have  used  towards 
persons  of  his  own  rank.  Feeling  keenly  what  seemed 
to  him  at  once  the  wrong  and  the  mischief  done  by  the 
too  wide  separation  between  the  higher  and  lower  orders, 
he  wished  to  visit  them  "as  neighbours,  without  always 
seeming  bent  on  reUeving  or  instructing  them  ;  "•  and 
could  not  bear  to  use  language  which  to  anyone  in  a 
higher  station  would  have  been  thought  an  interference. 
*  ^pinoDi,  vol  i).  p.a68. 
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With  die  servants  of  his  household,  for  the  same  reasons^ 
he  was  in  the  habit,  whether  in  travelling  or  in  his  own 
house,  of  consulting  their  accommodation  and  speaking 
to  them  familiarly  as  to  so  many  members  of  the  domestic 
circle.  And  in  all  this,  writes  one  who  knew  well  his 
naanner  to  the  poor,  "  there  was  no  affectation  of  con- 
descension, it  was  a  manly  address  to  his  fellow-men,  a^ 
man  addressing  man."  "  I  never  knew  such  a  humble 
man  as  the  Doctor,"  said  the  parish  clerk  at  Laleham, 
after  he  had  revisited  it  from  Rugby ;  "  he  comes  and 
shakes  us  by  the  hand  as  if  he  was  one  of  us."  He  used 
to  come  into  my  house,"  said  an  old  woman  near  his  ' 
place  in  Westmoreland,  "  and  talk  to  me  as  if  I  was  a 
lady."  Often,  no  doubt,  this  was  not  appreciated  by  the 
poor,  and  might,  at  times,  be  embarrassing  to  himself, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  was  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
them,  and  greatly  to  overrate  their  proficiency  in  moral 
and  religious  excellence.  But  he  felt  this  intercourse  to  \ 
be  peculiarly  needful  for  one  engaged  in  occupations  such 
as  his ;  to  the  remembrance  of  the  good  poor,  whom  he 
visited  at  Rugby,  he  often  recurred  when  absent  from 
them ;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  regret  which  they 
testify  at  his  loss,  and  the  grateful  affection  with  whidi 
they  still  speak  of  him,  pointing  with  delight  to  the  seat 
which  he  used  to  occupy  by  their  firesides :  one  of  them 
especially,  an  old  almswoman,  who  died  a  few  months 
after  his  own  decease,  up  to  the  last  moment  of  conscious- 
ness never  ceasing  to  think  of  his  visits  to  her,  and  of  the 
hope  with  which  she  looked  forward  now  to  seeing  his 
face  once  more  again. 

Closely  aa  he  was  bound  to  Rugby  by  these  and 
similar  bonds  of  social  and  familiar  life,  and  yet  more 
closely  by  the  charm  with  which  its  mere  outward  aspect 
and  localities  were  invested  by  his  interest  in  the  school, 
both  as  an  independent  institution  and  as  his  own  sphere 
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.  r   ,  L  > .  v«  rw  place  in  itself  never  had  the  same  strong 
K<_   .Mt  1.:*  oi&ctions  as  Oxford  or  Laleham,  and  his 
^.^x:^us  were  almost  always  spent  away  from  Rugby, 
o-Jcr  .1  sitort  tours,  or  in  later  years  at  his  Westmore- 
itv:  y.-(-w.  Fox  How,  a  small  estate  between  Rydal  and 
A:->v«s&ie,  which  he  purchased  in  1832,  with  the  view 
«  iTVviJing  for  himself  a  retreat,  in  case   of  his  re- 
r:v,-^fat  from  "the  school,  or  for  his  family  in  case  of 
fevs  tk^tb.     The  monotonous  character  of  the  midland 
ic<oer>"  of  Warwickshire  was  to  him,  with  his  strong  love 
ot"  natural  beauty  and  variety,  absolutely  repulsive;  there 
WAS  something  almost  touching  in  the  eagerness  with 
which,  amidst  that  "endless  succession  of  fields  and  hedge- 
roxrs,"  he  would  make  the  most  of  any  features  of  a 
higher  order;  in  the  pleasure  with  which  he  would  cherish 
the  few  places  where  the  current  of  the  Avon  was  per- 
ceptible, or  where  a  glimpse  of  the  horizon  could  be  dis- 
cerned ;  in  the  humorous  despair  with  which  he  would 
gate  on  the  dull  expanse  of  fields  eastward  from  Rugby. 
"  It  is  no  wonder  we  do  not  like  looking  that  way, 
when  one  considers  that  there  is  nothing  fine  between  us 
and  the  Ural  mountains.     Conceive  what  you  look  over, 
for  you  must  miss  Sweden,  and  look  over  Holland,  the 
north  of  Germany,  and  the  centre  of  Russia."    With  this 
absence  of  local  attraction  in  the  place,  and  with  the  con- 
viction that  his  occupations  and  official  station  must  make 
him  look  for  his  future  home  elsewhere,  "  I  feel,"  he  said, 
"that  I  love  Middlesex  and  Westmoreland,  but  I  care 
nothing  for  Warwickshire,  and  am  in  it  like  a  plant  sunk 
in  the  ground  in  a  pot ;  my  roots  never  strike  beyond 
>k«  nftt-  Hnd  I  could  be  transplanted  at  any  minute  with- 
ng  or  severing  of  my  fibres.     To  the  pot  itself, 
the  school,  I  could  cling  very  lovingly,  were  it 
the  laborious  nature  of  the  employment  makes 
liat  it  can  only  be  temporary,  and  that,  if  I  live 
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to  old  age,  my  age  could  not  be  spent  in  my  present 
situation. 

Fox  How  accordingly  became  more  and  more  the 
centre  of  all  his  local  and  domestic  affections.  "  It  is 
with  a  mixed  feeling  of  solemnity  and  tenderness,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  regard  our  mountain  nest,  whose  surpass- 
ing sweetness,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  adds  a  positive 
happiness  to  every  one  of  my  waldng  houis  passed  in  it" 
When  absent  from  it,  it  still,  he  said,  "dwelt  in  his 
memory  as  a  vision  of  beauty  from  one  vacation  to 
another,"  and  when  present  at  it  he  felt  that  "  no  hasty 
or  excited  admiration  of  a  tourist  could  be  compared 
with  the  quiet  and  hourly  delight  of  having  the  moun- 
tains and  streams  as  familiar  objects,  connected  with  all 
the  enjo)mients  of  home,  one's  family,  one's  books,  and 
one's  friends," — "  associated  with  our  worknda^  thoughts 
as  well  as  our  gala-day  ones." 

Then  it  was  that,  as  he  sat  working  in  the  midst  of 
his  family,  "  never  raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper  to  the 
window  without  an  influx  of  ever  new  delights,"  he  found 
that  leisure  for  writing,  which  he  so  much  craved  at 
Rugty.  Then  it  was  that  he  enjoyed  the  entire  relaxa- 
tion, which  he  so  much  needed  after  his  school  occupa- 
tions, whether  in  the  journeys  of  coming  and  returning, 
those  long  journeys,  which,  before  they  were  shortened 
by  railway  travelling,  were  to  him,  he  used  to  say,  the 
twelve  most  restful  days  of  the  whole  year ; — or  in  the 
birthday  festivities  of  his  children,  and  the  cheerful  even- 
ings when  all  subjects  were  discussed,  from  the  gravest 
to  the  lightest,  and  when  he  would  read  to  them  his 
favourite  stories  from  Herodotus,  or  his  favourite  English 
poets.  Most  of  all,  perhaps,  was  to  be  observed  his 
delight  in  those  long  mountain  walks,  when  they  would 
start  with  their  provisions  for  the  day,  himself  the  guide 
and  life  of  the  party,  always  on  the  look-out  how  best  to 
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break  the  ascent  by  gentle  stages,  comforting  the  little 
ones  in  their  falls,  and  helping  forward  those  who  were 
tired,  himself  always  keeping  with  the  laggers,  that  none 
might  strain  their  strength  by  trying  to  be  in  front  with 
him — and  then,  when  his  assistance  was  not  wanted,  the 
liveliest  of  all ;  his  step  so  light,  his  eye  so  quick  in  find- 
ing flowers  to  take  home  to  those  who  were  not  of  the 
party. 

Year  by  year  bound  him  with  closer  ties  to  his  new 
home  ;  not  only  Fox  How  itself  with  each  particular  tree 
the  growth  of  which  he  had  watched,  and  each  particular 
spot  in  the  grounds,  associated  by  him  with  the  playful 
names  of  his  nine  children  ;  but  also  the  whole  valley  in 
which  it  lay  became  consecrated  with  something  of  a  do- 
mestic feeling.  Rydal  Chapel,  with  the  congregation  to 
which  he  had  so  often  preached — the  new  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintance  with  whom  he  kept  up  so  familiar  an 
intercourse — the  gorges  and  rocky  pools  which  in  many 
instances  owed  their  nomenclature  to  him,  all  became 
part  of  his  habitual  thoughts.  _  He  delighted  to  derive 
his  imagery  from  the  hills  and  lakes  of  Westmoreland, 
and  to  trace  in  them  the  likenesses  of  his  favourite 
scenes  in  poetry  and  history ;  even  their  minutest 
features  were  of  a  kind  that  were  most  attractive  to  him  ; 
"  the  running  streams,"  which  were  to  him  "  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  nature;" — the  wild  flowers  on  the 
mountain  sides,  which  were  to  him,  he  said,  "his  music:" 
and  which,  whether  in  their  scarcity  at  Rugby,  or  their 
profusion  in  Westmoreland,  "loving  them,"  as  he  used  to 
say,  "  as  a  child  loves  them,"  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
removed  from  their  natural  places  by  the  wayside,  where 
others  might  enjoy  them  as  well  as  himself.  The  very 
peacefulness  of  all  the  historical  and  moral  associations 
of  the  scenery — free  alike  from  the  remains  of  feudal  ages 
in  the  past,  and  suggesting  comparatively  so  little  of 
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suffering  or  of  evil  in  the  present, — rendered  doubly- 
grateful  to  him  the  refreshment  which  he  there  found 
from  the  rough  world  in  the  school,  or  the  sad  feelings 
awakened  in  his  mind  by  the  thoughts  of  his  Church  and 
country.  There  he  hoped,  when  the  time  should  have 
come  for  his  retreat  from  Rugby,  to  spend  liis  declining 
years.  Other  visions,  indeed,  of  a  more  practical  and 
laborious  life,  from  time  to  time  passed  before  him,  but 
Fox  How  was  the  image,  which  most  constantly  pre- 
sented itself  to  him  in  all  prospects  for  the  future  ;  there 
he  intended  to  have  lived  in  peace,  maintaining  his  con- 
nexion with  flie  rising  generation  by  receiving  pupils 
from  the  Universities ;  there,  under  the  shade  of  the 
trees  of  his  own  planting,  he  hoped  in  his  old  age  to  give 
to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  former  experience  and 
labours,  hy  executing  those  works  for  which  at  Rugby 
he  felt  himself  able  only  to  prepare  the  way,  or  lay  the 
first  foundations,  and  never  again  leave  his  retirement 
till  (to  use  his  own  expression)  "  his  bones  should  go 
to  Grasmere  churchyard,  to  lie  under  the  yews  which 
Wordsworth  planted,  and  to  have  the  Rotha  with  its 
deep  and  silent  pools  passing  \xy." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

UFB    AND    CORRESPONDENCE,    AUGUST,    1828, 
TO  AUGUST,  1830. 

The  two  first  years  of  Dr.  Arnold's  life  at  Rugby  re- 
markably exhibit  the  natural  sanguineness  of  his  cha- 
racter, whether  in  the  feeling  with  which  he  entered  on 
the  business  of  the  school,  or  in  the  hopefulness  with 
which  he  r^arded  public  affairs,  and  which,  more  or  less, 
pervaded  all  that  he  wrote  at  this  time. 

The  first  volume  of  sermons,  and  the  first  volume  of 
his  edition  of  Thucydides,  containing,  as  they  did  in 
many  respects,  the  basis  of  his  theological  and  historical 
views,  were  published  in  February,  1829,  and  May,  1830; 
and  little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said 
of  them.  To  the  latter,  indeed,  an  additional  interest  is 
imparted  from  its  being  the  first  attempt  in  English 
philology  to  investigate  not  merely  the  phrases  and 
formulae,  but  the  general  principles  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  to  illustrate,  not  merely  the  words,  but  the 
history  and  geography  of  a  Greek  historian.  And  in  the 
Essay  on  the  different  periods  of  national  existence  ap- 
pended to  this  first  volume,  but^  in  fact,  belonging  more 
to  his  general  views  of  history  and  politics  than  to  any 
particular  illustration  of  Thucydides,  is  broi^fht  out, 
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more  forcibly  than  in  any  other  of  his  writing,  his  belief 
in.the  progress  and  inherent  excellence  of  popular  prin- 
ciples ;  in  the  distinct  stages  of  civilization  through  which 
nations  have  to  pass ;  and  in  the  philosophical  divisions 
of  ancient  and  modem  history,  of  which  he  made  so 
much  use  in  treating  of  either  of  them.  But  the  work 
which  naturally  excited  most  public  attention,  was  a 
pamphlet  on,  "the  Christian  Duty  of  Conceding  the 
Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,"  published  in  February, 
1829.  To  those  who  knew  him  in  later  life,  it  may  ap- 
pear strange  that  he  should  have  treated  at  length  of  the 
question  of  Ireland,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  shun  as 
a  problem  of  inextricable  difficulty,  and  on  which  nothing 
but  a  sense  of  justice  would  ever  prevail  upon  him  to 
enter.  But  this  sense  of  justice  was,  at  this  time,  quick- 
ened by -the  deep  conviction  which,  for  some  years  past, 
he  had  entertained  of  the  alarming  state  of  the  Irish 
nation.  "  There  is  more  to  be  done  there,"  he  writes  in  : 
1828,  from  Laleham,  "than  in  any  comer  of  the  world. 
I  had,  at  one  time,  a  notion  of  going  over  there  and 
taking  Irish  pupils,  to  try  what  one  man  could  do  towards 
civilizing  the  people,  by  trying  to  civilize  and  Christianize 
their  gentry."  And  the  particular  crisis  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Act  was  exactly  one  of  those  occasions 
which  brought  him  into  direct  collision,  both  with  the 
tone  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  assumed  that,  as  being  a 
political  measure,  it  could  not  be  argued  on  religious 
grounds ;  and  of  the  Tory  party,  who  assumed  that,  as 
being  a  religious  question,  it  was  one  on  which  the  almost 
united  authority  of  the  English  cleigy  ought  to  have 
decisive  weight ;  whereas,  his  own  views  of  course  led 
him  to  maintain  that,  being  a  great  national  question  of 
right  and  wrong,  it  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  argued  on 
Christian  grounds,  and  yet;  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
clergy  would  not  be  the  best  judges  of  it,  because  "  the 
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1  origin,  rights,  and  successive  revolutions  of  society  were 
I  subjects  which  they  avowedly  n^lected  to  study."     The 
pamphlet  was  published  at  so  late  a  stage  of  the  con- 
troversy, that  it  had  not  time  to  reach  a  second  edition 
r  before  the  Act  was  passed.     But  the  grounds  of  solemn 
I  duty  on  which   his  vindication  of  the  Relief  Act  was 
based,  as  the  best  mode  of  repairing  the  sin  and  mischief, 
I  never  yet  effaced,  of  the  original  conquest  of  Ireland,  and 
:  as  a  right,  which,  as  beii^  still  a  distinct  national  society, 
)  the  Irish  people  justly  claimed — attracted  considerable 
j  attention.     Other  parts,  such  as  that  in  which  he  denied 
the  competence  of  the  clei^  to  pronounce  upon  historical 
questions,  created  an  impression  against  him  in  the  great 
body  of  his  profession,  which,  perhaps,  was  never  wholly 
-    removed.    Its  intrinsic  interest,  independent  of  the  par- 
ticular controversy,  consists  in   its   being  his  first  and 
most  emphatic  protest  against  the  divorce  of  religion 
and  politics,  and  the  most  complete  statement  of  his 
'    abstract  views  of  political  science,  as  his  Appendix  to 
Thucydides  furnished   his  statement  of  their  historical 
development. 

L      TO  J.   T.   COLKRIDGK,   ESQ. 

Riigbf ,  AagaM  09.  iBaS. 

Here  we  are  actu^y  at  Rugby,  and  the  school 

will  open  to-morrow.  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  deep  regret 
we  le^  Laleham,  where  we  had  been  so  peaceful  and  so  happy, 
and  left  ray  mother,  aunt,  and  sisters  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  except  during  my  school  and  college  absences.  It  was 
quite  "  feror  exui  in  altum,"  &c,  but  then  we  both  looked  upon 
Rugby  as  on  our  Italy,  and  entered  it,  I  think,  with  hope  and 

with  thankfulness But  the  things  which  I  have  had 

to  setde,  and  the  people  whom  I  have  had  to  see  on  business, 
have  been  almost  endless ;  to  me,  unused  as  I  was  to  business, 
it  seemed  quite  a  chaos ;  but,  thank  God,  being  in  high  health 
and  spirits,  and  gaining  daily  more  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
afiairs,  I  got  on  tolerably  weU.     Next  wedc,  however,  will 
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be  the  grand  experiment ;  snd  I  look  to  it  natundly  with  great 
anxiety.  I  tnist,  I  feel  how  great  and  solemn  a  duty  1  have  to 
fulfil,  and  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  fulfil  it  by  that  help  vhich 
can  alone  give  the  "  Spirit  of  power  and  love,  and  of  a  sound 
mind ; "  the  three  great  requisites,  I  imagine,  in  a  school- 
master. 

You  need  not  fear  my  reforming  Airiously ;  there,  I  think, 
I  can  assure  you  ;  but,  of  my  success  in  introducing  a  religious 
principle  into  education,  I  must  be  doubtful ;  it  is  my  most 
earnest  wish,  and  I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  my  constant  labour 
and  prayer ;  but  to  do  this  would  be  to  succeed  beyond  all  my 
hopies ;  it  would  be  a  happiness  so  great,  that,  I  think,  the 
worid  would  yield  me  nothing  comparable  to  it.  To  do  it, 
however  imperfectly,  would  far  more  than  repay  twenty  yean 
of  labour  and  anxiety. 

Saturday,  August  30th.  I  have  been  receiving,  this  morn- 
ing, a  constant  succession  of  visitors,  and  now,  before  I  go  out 

to  return .     August  31BL     I  was  a^n  interrupted,  and 

now,  I  think  that  I  had  better  at  once  finish  my  letter.  I  have 
enteed  twenty-nine  new  boys,  and  have  got  four  more  to  enter: 
and  I  have  to-day  commenced  my  business  by  calling  over 
names  and  going  into  chapel,  where  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the 
boys  behaved  very  well.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  odd  it  seems 
to  me,  recalling,  at  once,  my  school-days  more  vividly  than  I 
could  have  thought  possible. 


tl.      TO   KZV.    F.   C.    BLACKSTONS. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  to  you,  and  there 
has  been  much  of  intense  interest  in  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  I  did  write.  But  it  has  been  quite  an  engrossing 
occupation ;  and  Thucydides  and  everything  else  has  gone  to 
sleep  while  I  have  beoi  attending  to  it.  Now  it  is  becoming 
more  familiar  to  me,  but  still  the  actual  employment  of  time  is 
very  great,  and  the  matters  for  thought  which  it  affords  are 
almost  endless.  Still  I  get  my  daily  exercise  and  bathing  very 
happily,  so  that  I  have  been,  and  am  perfectly  well,  and  equal 

in  strength  and  spirits  to  the  work. For  myself,   I 

like  it  hitherto  beyond  my  expectation,  but,  of  course,  a  mcmth 
b  a  very  short  time  to  jud^<^  from.     [AAer  speaking  of  the 
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details  of  the  school,  and  expressing  his  generally  favourable 
impressioD  of  it]  I  am  trying  to  establish  something  of  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Sixth  Form,  by  askii^;  them  in 
succession,  in  parses  of  four,  to  dinner  with  us,  and  I  have 
them  each  sepiately  up  into  my  room  to  look  over  their  exer- 
cises.   I  mean  to  bring  in  something  like  "gatherings"* 

before  it  is  long,  for  they  understand  that  I  have  not  done 
with  my  alterations,  nor  probably  ever  shall  have ;  and  I  am 
going  to  have  an  Examination  for  every  form  in  the  school,  at 
the  end  of  the  short  half-year,  in  all  tiie  business  of  the  half- 
year,  Diviniiy,  Greek  and  Latin,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geogr^hy, 
and  Chronology,  with  first  and  second  classes,  and  prize  books 
for  those  who  do  well.     I  find  that  my  power  is  perfectly 
absolute,  so  that  I  have  do  excuse  if  I  do  not  tiy  to  make  the 
school  Eomethiog  like  my  beau-ideal — it  is  sure  to  fall  far 
I  enough  short  in  reality.     There  has  been  no  flogging  ye^  (and 
■  I  hope  that  there  will  be  none,)  and  surprisingly  few  irr^u- 
larities.     I  chastise,  at  first,  by  very  gentle  impositions,  which 
are  raised  for  a  repetition  of  offences — flogging  will  be  only  my 
.  1  ratio  ultima — and  taikitig  I  shall  try  to  the  utmost     I  beheve 
I  that  boys  may  be  governed  a  great  deal  by  gende  methods  and 
I  kindness,  and  appealing  to  their  better  feelings,  if  you  show 
:  that  you  are  not  afraid  of  them ;  I  have  seen  great  boys,  six 
t  feet  high,  shed  tears  when  I  have  sent  for  them  up  into  my 
room  and  spoken  to  them  quietly,  in  private,  for  not  knowing 
their  lesson,  and  I  have  found  that  this  treatment  produced  its 
efiects  afterwards,  in  making  them  do  better.     But,  of  course, 
deeds  must  second  words  when  needflil,  oi  words  will  soon  be 
laughed  at 


UL      TD  THE  SAME. 


I  should  have  greatly  enjoyed  seeing  you  again 

and  seeing  you  with  your  wife,  and  at  your  own  home,  to  say 
nothing  of  resuming  some  of  the  matters  we  discussed  a  little 
in  the  summer.  The  constitutional  tone  of  different  minds 
naturally  gives  a  different  complexion  to  their  view  of  things 
even  when  they  may  agree  in  the  main ;  and  in  discussing 
matters  besides,  one,  or  at  least  .^  am  apt  to  dwell  on  my 
points  of  difference  with  a  man  rather  than  on  my  points  oi 
*A  Wlnchoter  pbnH  for  cnrcisei  in  criticiBn. 
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agreement  with  him,  because,  io  one  case,  I  may  get  my  own 
opinions  modified  and  modify  his — in  the  other,  we  only  end 
where  wc  began.  I  confess  dial  it  does  pain  me  when  I  find 
my  friends  thocked  at  the  expression  of  my  sentimentsj  because, 
if  a  man  had  entered  on  tlie  same  particular  inquiry  himself, 
although  he  should  have  come  to  a  wholly  different  conclu^on 
at  last,  still  if  he  gave  me  credit  for  sincerity,  he  ought  not  to 
be  shocked  at  my  not  having  as  yet  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion with  himself  and  would  rather  quietly  try  to  bring  me 
there— and  if  he  had  not  inquired  into  the  subject,  then  he 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  shocied  ;  as  giving  me  ciodit  for  the 
same  fundamental  principles  with  himself,  he  ought  not  to 
think  that  non-inquiry  would  lead  to  truth,  and  inquiry  to 
error.  In  youi  case,  I  know  that  your  mind  is  entirely  candid  ; 
and  that  no  man  will  conduct  an  inquiry  with  more  perfect 
fairness ;  you  have,  therefore,  the  less  reason  for  abstaining 
from  inquiry  alt(^ther.  I  can  assure  you,  that  I  never 
remember  to  have  held  a  conversation  such  as  those  which 
we  had  last  summer,  without  derivii^  benefit  in  some  way  or 
other  from  the  remarks  urged  in  opposition  to  my  own  views ; 
very  often  they  have  modified  my  opinions,  sometimes  entirely 
changed  them — and  when  they  have  done  neither,  they  have 
yet  led  me  to  consider  myself  and  my  own  state  of  mind ;  lest 
even  whilst  holding  the  truth,  I  might  have  boi^ht  the  posses- 
sion of  it  too  dearly  (I  mean,  of  course,  in  lesser  matters)  by 
exercising  the  understanding  too  much,  and  the  affections  too 
lita& 


VI.      TO  HRS.   KVSLYH. 


Rnstqr,  F«bniu7  to,  1S19. 

I  need  not,  I  trust,  say  how  deeply  I  was  ahocked  and 
grieved  by  the  intelligence  contained  in  your  letter.  I  was 
totally  ignorant  of  your  most  heavy  loss,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
hopes  in  which  I  have  often  fondly  indulged,  that  I  nught 
some  time  or  other  again  meet  one  who  I  beUcve  was  my 
earliest  friend,  and  tor  whom  I  had  never  ceased  to  retain 
a  strong  admiration  and  regard.  I  heard  of  bim  last  winter 
from  a  common  friend  who  had  been  indebted  to  his  kindness, 
and  whom  I  have  also  lost  within  the  last  few  months,  Mi. 
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Lawes,  of  Marlborough  \  .And  aince  that  time  I  had  a^n  lost 
nght  of  him,  till  I  received  from  you  the  account  of  his  death. 
He  must  indeed  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  all  his  family;  for  I 
well  remember  the  extraordinary  promise  which  he  gave  as  a 
boy,  of  mingled  nobleness  and  gentleness  of  heart,  as  well  as 
of  very  great  powers  of  understanding.  These  were  visible  to 
me  even  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life  than  you  are  perhaps 
aware  of;  for  it  was  not  at  Harrow  that  I  Imew  him,  but  at 
Wanninster,  when  wc  were  both  very  young,  and  since  the 
year  1806  I  have  never  seen  him ;  but  the  impression  of  his 
character  has  remained  strongly  marked  on  my  memory  eva 
since,  for  I  never  knew  so  bright  a  promise  in  any  other  boy ; 
I  never  knew  any  spirit  at  that  age  so  pure  and  generous,  and 
so  free  from  the  ordinary  meannesses,  coarsenesses,  and  little- 
nesses of  boyhood.  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  comply 
with  your  wishes  with  regard  to  an  inscription  to  his  memory, 
if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  fiimish  me  with  some  pardculais 
of  his  life  and  character  in  later  years  ;  for  mine  is  but  a  know- 
ledge of  his  boyhood,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  manhood  must 
have  been  even  still  better  worth  knowing.  You  will,  however,  I 
am  sure,  allow  me  to  state  in  perfect  sincerity,  that  I  feel  very 
ill  qualified  to  write  anything  of  this  nature,  and  that  it  requires 
a  peculiar  talent  which  I  feel  myself  wholly  to  want  I  should 
give  you,  I  fear,  but  a  very  bad  inscription ;  but  if  you  really 
wish  me  to  attempt  it,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  express  at 
least  my  sincere  regard  and  respect  for  the  memory  of  my 
earliest  friend.  • 

T.et  me  thank  you  sincerely  for  all  the  pardculais  which 
you  have  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  in  your  letter. 

■  The  lollowliiK  wai  the  iasctlpdoD  wUdi  be  tott  »— 
GEORGE  EVELYN,  ESQ., 
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T.      TO   RKV,   J,    LOWE. 

Rugby,  Maidi  Its  tBag. 

I  bare  been  feeding  the  press  sheet  by  sheet  with  a  pam 
phlet  or  booklet  on  the  Catholic  Questioa  You  will  say 
there  was  no  need ;  but  I  wanted  to  show  that  to  do  national 
injustice  is  a  sin,  and  that  the  clergy,  whilst  they  urge  the 
continuance  of  this  injustice,  are  making  themselves  individu- 
ally guilty  of  it  And  I  have  written  at  any  rate  very  peace- 
ably; though  you  know  you  used  to  say  that  I  was  "violent 
on  both  sides."  I  saw  Milman  at  Oxford,  (wlieie  I  went,  not, 
as  you  may  suppose,  to  vote  for  Sir  R.  Inglis,)  and  I  was  sorry 
to  heai  from  him  rather  an  indifferent  account  of  you.  But 
&om  your  own  letter  since,  I  am  hoping  that  I  may  augur 
more  &.vourably.  I  do  rejoice  that  you  have  got  Hilton,  and 
that  yon  aie  thus  released  from  the  prospect  of  pupils.  Much 
as  I  enjoy  die  work  of  education  in  health,  for  it  is  at  once 
<iftt  wpaendi  and  fftr  woajrudi,  I  think  it  woutd  press  heavily 
upon  me  if  I  were  not  quite  well  and  strongs  I  should  much 
like  to  see  you  in  your  new  quarters,  but  my  dilficulty  is  that, 
when  I  can  move  at  aU,  I  Dke  to  move  so  far ;  and  thus,  in 
die  summer,  if  all  goes  well,  I  hope  to  see  the  Alps,  and  swim 
in  the  Mediteiraoean  once  again.  Your  cousin,  little  Jackson, 
is  a  nice  boy,  and  reminds  roe  much  of  his  poor  eldest  brother; 
but  I  do  not  and  cannot  see  much  individually  of  the  boys  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  school,  although  I  know  pretty  nearly 
how  each  is  going  on.  Reform  is  a  great  and  difQcult  work  :  I 
can  readily  allow  of  the  difficulties,  but  not  of  the  dishonest 
spirit  wbidi  makes  when  it  cannot  find  them,  and  exaggerates 
them  when  it  can.  "  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  is 
true  I  believe  politically  as  well  as  spiritually,  and  you  know 
that  mine  is  a  commonwealth,  or  rather  one  of  Aristotle's  or 
Plato's  perfect  kingdoms,  where  the  king  is  superior  by  nature 
to  all  his  subjects — propter  defectum  aetatis.  But  if  the  king 
of  Prussia  was  as  sincere  a  lover  of  liberty  as  I  am,  he  would 
give  his  people  a  constitution — for  my  great  desire  is  to  teach 
my  boys  to  govern  themselves — a  much  better  thing  than  to 
govern  them  well  myself.  Only  in  their  case,  "  propter  defec- 
tum ietatis,"  as  aforesaid,  they  never  can  be  quite  able  to 
govern  themselves,  and  will  need  some  of  my  government 
Vou  would  be  amused  to  see  how  the  gentlemen  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  coming  round  about  the  Catholics.     The  worst 
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put  I  think  of  the  whole  business  is  the  effectual  manner  in 
which  the  clergy  geneiatly,  and  of  Oxford  especially,  have  cut 
their  own  throats  in  the  judgment  of  all  enlightened  public 
men — ao  evil  more  dangerous  to  their  interests  than  twenty 
Catholic  Emancipation  bills,  and  which,  as  in  France,  may 
extend  to  more  than  their  worldly  interests,  for  an  ignorant 
and  selfish  clergy  is  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  able  and  liberal-minded  statesmen  embracing  Chris- 
tianity thoroughly.  They  will  compliment  it  generally,  but  they 
will  not  heartily  act  upon  its  principles  so  long  as  they  who  arc 
supposed  to  represent  its  spint  best,  are  such  unfaithful  mirrors 
of  it  I  had  no  conception  how  much  of  the  worst  Puritanism 
still  subsisted,  and  now  stript  even  of  that  which  once  palliated 
its  evils — the  love  of  civil  liberty. 


VI.      TO   RSV.  JUUUS   HARB. 

Rugby.  MMch  30,  1899. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  your 

Defence  of  Niebuhr ;  and  still  more  for  the  most  Iciud  and 
gratifying  manner  in  which  you  have  mentioned  me  in  it ;  there 
are  few  ihings  more  delight^l  than  to  be  so  spoken  of  by  those 
whom  we  entirely  respect,  and  whose  good  opinion  and  regard 
we  have  wished  to  gain. 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  my  pamphlet  on  the 
CathoUc  question,  had  it  not  involved  points  beyond  the  mere 
question  now  at  issue,  and  on  which  I  was  desirous  to  offer 
you  some  explanation,  as  I  think  our  opinions  respecting  them 
are  widely  different  From  what  you  say  in  the  Guesses  at 
Truth,  and  again  in  your  Defence  of  Niebuhr,  you  appear  to 
me  to  look  upon  the  past  with  feelings  of  reverence,  m  which 
"  I  camiot  participate.  It  is  not  that  I  think  we  are  better  than 
our  fathers  in  proportion  to  our  lights,  or  that  our  powers  are 
at  all  greater;  on  the  contrary,  they  deserve  more  admiration 
considering  the  difficulties  they  had  to  struggle  with;  yet  still  1 
cannot  but  think,  that  the  habit  of  looking  back  upon  them  as 
models,  and  more  especially  in  all  political  institutions,  is  the 
surest  way  to  fetter  our  own  progress,  and  to  deprive  us  of  the 
advantages  of  our  own  superior  experience,  which,  it  is  no 
boast  to  sa^,  that  we  possess,  but  rather,  a  most  disgiacefiil 
reproach,  smce  we  use  them  so  little.     The  error  of  the  lut 
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centtuy  uppean  to  me  to  hAve  been  this,  that  thej  undervalued 
their  ancestors  without  duly  studying  aotiqui^;  thus  they 
naturally  did  not  gain  the  experience  which  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  were  confident  even  whilst  digging  irom  under  their 
feet  the  ground  on  which  their  confidence  might  have  rested 
justly.  Yet  still,  even  in  this  respect,  the  i6th  and  17th  cen- 
turies have  little  cause,  I  think,  to  insult  the  i8th.  The  great 
writers  of  those  times  read,  indeed,  enormously,  but  surely 
their  critical  spirit  was  in  no  proportion  to  their  reading — and 
thus  the  true  experience  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of 
antiquity  was  not  gained,  because  antiquity  was  not  fully 
understood.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  that  I  estimate  out  actual 
doings  more  highly  than  you  do  ;  but,  I  beheve,  I  estimate 
those  of  our  fathers  less  highly  ;  and  instead  of  looking  upon 
them  as  in  any  degree  a  standard,  I  turn  instinctively  to  that 
picture  of  entire  perfection  which  the  Gospel  holds  out,  and 
from  which  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  state  of  things  in  times 
past  was  further  removed  even  than  ouis  is  now,  although  our 
Utile  may  be  more  inexcusable  than  their  las  was  in  them. 
And,  in  particular,  I  confess,  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
name  what  spirit  of  evil  predominantly  deserved  the  name  of 
Antichrist,  I  should  name  the  spirit  of  chivalry* — the  more 
detestable  for  the  vsry  guise  of  the  "  Archangel  ruined,"  whicli 
has  made  it  so  seductive  to  the  most  generous  spirits — but  to 
me  so  hatefiil,  because  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  im- 
partial justice  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  comprehensive  feeling 
of  equal  brotherhood,  and  because  it  so  fostered  a  tense  of 
honour  rather  than  a  sense  of  duty. 


Tit      TO  KEV.    t>R.    HAWKINS. 

M^B9.  1899. 

[After  refusing  to  reprint  the  pamphlet  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  and  expressii^  his  belief  that  the  school 
has  not  and  will  not  sustain  any  injury  from  what  he  has 

•  "Chh»lrT,"or{a»  he  ujed  more  allq[iance  lo  God  and  law. "    Aad  b 

fecquenUy  10  odl  tbc  element  In  Ihe  like  manner  he  miuatained  that  the 

middleageswhlchhelfauscondemDed)  great  excellence  of  the  i8<h  csntui? 

"feudality,    Is  especially   Keltic  and  was  the  development  of  Ihe  idea  ol 

barbfttian  —  incompatTble    vrilh     ihe  justice, — even  amidst  the  eiceues  to 

highew  Tlrtue  of  which   man  is  ca-  which  it  was  cairied  ia  some  of  the 

pable,  and  the  last  al  which  heorrives  notions  then  pTeralent  on  what  wu 

^a  Knse  of  justice.     It  set!  up  the  called  dvil  and  religious  liberty, 
penoaal  aUegiance  to  the  chief  aboT« 
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done.]  I  daim  a  full  right  to  use  my  oini  discretion  to 
writing  upoa  any  subject  I  choose,  provided  I  do  not  neglect 
my  duties  as  master  in  order  to  find  time  for  it  But  those 
who  know  me  will  be  aware  that,  to  say  nothing  of  duty,  my 
interest  in  the  school  far  exceeds  what  I  feel  in  any  sort  of 
composition  of  my  own ;  and  that  neither  here  nor  at  Lale- 
ham,  have  I  ever  allowed  my  own  writings  to  encroach  upon 
,  the  time,  or  on  the  spirits  and  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  which 
1 1  hold  that  my  pupils  have  a  paramount  claim  upon. 

As  to  the  principles  in  the  pamphlet,  it  is  a  matter  of  iin< 
feigned  astonishment  to  me,  that  any  man  calling  himself  a 
Christian,  should  think  them  bad,  or  should  not  recognise  in 
them  the  very  principles  of  Christianity  itself.  If  my  prin- 
ciples are  bad,  I  only  wish  that  those  who  think  them  so 
would  state  their  own  in  opposition  to  them.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  call  certain  principles  mischievous  and  democratical ; 
but  I  believe  very  few  of  those,  who  do  so  call  them,  would 
be  able  to  bear  the  monstrous  nature  of  their  own,  if  they  were 
obliged  fully  to  develop  them.  I  mean  that  they  would  then 
be  seen  to  involve  what  in  their  daily  language  abisut  things  of 
common  life  their  very  holders  laugh  at  as  absurdity  and  mis- 
chief. For  instance,  about  continual  reforms,  or  the  wisdom 
erf"  our  ancestors — I  have  heard  Tories  laugh  at  the  farmers  in 
their  parish,  for  opposing  the  mending  of  the  roads,  because, 
as  they  said,  what  had  l^en  good  enough  for  their  fathers  was 
good  enough  for  them;  and  yet  these  farmers  were  not  an 
atom  more  silly  than  the  people  who  laughed  at  them,  but 
only  more  consistent  And  as  to  the  arrogance  of  tone  in  the 
pamphlet,  I  do  not  consider  it  to  be  arrogance  to  assume  that 
I  know  more  of  a  particular  subject,  which  I  have  studied 
eagerly  from  a  child,  than  those  do  who  notoriously  do  not 
study  it  at  all  The  very  men  who  think  it  hard  to  be  taxed 
with  ignorance  of  modern  history,  and  of  the  laws  and  literature 
of  foreign  nations,  are  men  who,  till  this  question  came  on, 
never  pretended  to  know  anything  about  them  ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  Evangelicals,  professed  to  shun  such  smdies  as  pro- 
fane. I  should  consider  no  man  arrogant,  who,  if  I  were  to 
talk  about  some  mathematical  or  scientific  question  which  he 
had  studied  habitually,  and  on  which  all  scientific  men  were 
agreed,  should  tell  me  that  I  did  not  and  could  not  understand 
the  subject,  because  I  had  never  liked  mathematics,  and  had 
never  pretended  to  work  at  them.  Those  only  who  have 
studied  history  with  that  fondness  that   I  have  done  all  my 
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life  can  fully  appredate  the  pain  which  it  gives  me  to  see  (ttt 
most  mischievous  principles  supported,  as  they  have  beeo  on 
this  question,  with  an  ignorance  truly  audacious.  I  will  only 
instance  Mr.  C.'s  appeal  to  English  History  in  proof  that  God's 
judgments  will  visit  us  if  we  giant  any  favour  to  the  CathoUcs. 

On  the  point  of  Episcopacy,  I  can  only  say  that  my  \ 

notions,  whether  right  or  wrong,  hare  been  drawn  solely  from 
the  New  Testament  itself,  according  to  what  appears  to  me  iu 
true  meaning  and  spirit  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  read  any 
Low  Church  or  No  Church  argument  in  my  life.  But  I  should 
like  to  develop  my  notions  on  this  point  more  fully  hereafter. 
I  have  some  thoughts  of  publishing  a  volume  of  essays  on 
various  points  connected  with  Christian  doctrine  and  practice : 
1  do  not  mean  now — but  if  I  live,  and  can  work  out  some 
points,  on  which  I  have  not  yet  got  far  enough  to  authorize 
me  to  address  others,  yet  I  think  I  see  my  way  to  some  useful 
truths.  Meantime  I  trust  I  shall  not  give  just  cause  of  offence 
to  any  good  and  wise  man— or  of  personal  offence  to  any  man. 


VIII.      TO   A   PARBlfT   HOLDIHO   UNrTARIAH   OPINIOMa 

Rugby,  June  15,  1899. 

I  had  occasion  to  speak  to  your  son  this  evening  on  the 
subject  of  the  approaching  confirmation ;  and,  as  I  had  under- 
stood that  his  friends  were  not  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  my  object  was  not  so  much  to  persuade  him  to  be 
confirmed,  as  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
me  to  speak  with  him  generally  on  the  subject  of  his  state  as  a 
Christian,  and  the  peculiar  temptations  to  which  he  was  now 
peculiarly  exposed,  and  the  nature  of  that  hope  and  faith  which 
he  would  require  as  his  best  defence  But,  on  inquiring  to 
what  persuasion  his  friends  belonged,  I  found  that  they  were 
Unitarians.  I  felt  myself  therefore  unable  to  proceed,  because, 
as  nothing  would  be  more  repugnant  to  my  notions  of  fair 
dealing,  than  to  avail  myself  indirectly  of  my  opportunities  of 
influencing  a  boy's  mind  contrary  to  the  religious  belief  of  his 
parents,  without  giving  them  the  fullest  notice,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  differences  of  belief  are  so  great  and  so  many, 
I  feel  that  I  could  not  at  all  enter  into  the  subject,  without 
enforcing  principles  wholly  contrary  to  those  in  which  your  ton 
Siaa  been  to>ught  up.    This  difficulty  will  increase  with  every 
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half-year  that  he  remains  at  the  school,  as  he  will  be  gradually 
coming  more  anA  more  under  my  immediate  care ;  and  I  can 
neither  suffer  any  of  those  boys  with  whom  I  am  more  imme- 
diately connected,  to  be  leil  without  religious  instruction,  not 
can  I  give  it  in  his  case,  without  tmavoidably  imparting  views, 
wholly  different  from  those  entertained  by  the  persons  whom 
he  is  naturally  most  disposed  to  love  and  honour.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  think  it  fair  to  state  to  you,  what  line  I 
shall  fed  bound  to  follow,  after  the  knowledge  which  I  have 
gained  of  your  son's  religious  belief  In  everything  I  should 
say  to  him  on  the  subject,  I  should  use  every  possible  pains 
and  delicacy  to  avoid  hurting  his  feelings  with  r^ard  to  his 
relations ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  avoid  labouring  to 
impress  on  him,  what  is  roy  belief  on  the  most  valuable  truths 
in  Christianity,  and  which,  I  fear,  must  be  sadly  at  variance 
with  the  tenets  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  I  should 
not  do  this  controversially,  and  in  the  case  of  any  other  form 
of  dissent  from  the  Establishment,  I  would  avoid  dwelling  on 
the  differences  between  us,  because  I  could  teach  all  that  1 
conceive  to  be  essential  in  Christianity,  without  at  all  touching 
upon  them.  But  in  this  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
interfering  with  the  very  points  most  at  issue,  I  have  a  verj' 
good  opinion  of  your  son,  both  as  to  his  conduct  and  abilities, 
and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  lose  him  from  the  school  1 
think,  also,  that  any  one  who  knows  me,  would  give  you  ample 
assurance  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  feeling  against  Dis- 
senters as  such,  or  any  desire,  but  rather  very  much  the  con- 
trary, to  make  this  school  exclusive.  My  difficulty  with  your 
son  is  not  one  which  I  feel  as  a  Churchman,  but  as  a  Chris- 
tian ;  and  goes  only  on  this  simple  principle,  that  I  feel  bound 
to  teach  the  essentials  of  Christianity  to  ajl  those  committed  to 
my  care — and  with  these  the  tenets  of  the  Unitarians  alone, 
among  all  the  Dissenters  in  the  kingdom,  are  in  my  judgment 
irreconcileable.  I  trust  that  you  will  forgive  me  for  having 
troubled  you  thus  at  length  on  this  subject 


IX.      TO    REV,    GEORGE   CORNISH. 
(After  the  death  of  bis  falhei-ia-law.} 

Rugby,  September  a.  1839. 
I,  too,  had  been  meditating  a  letter  to  you  for  some  time 
past,  when  the  sight  pf  ^ours  roused  me  to  make  a  vigorous 
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effort,  2nd  here  I  have  regularly  begun  a  sheet  of  paper  to  you. 
Vou  will  perhaps  have  heard  already  that  all  our  anxiety  for 
Mr.  Penrose  was  speedily  and  mercifully  terminated,  by  as 
blessed  a  death  as  I  suppose  ever  was  witnessed.  Although 
we  were  naturally  aniuous  about  him,  because  his  attacks, 
though  very  slight  and  transient,  had  rather  increased  in  fre- 
quency,  yet  he  was  perfectly  able  to  perform  all  his  usual 
duties,  and  enjoy  his  usual  comforts  in  his  family,  and  even  his 
amusements  in  attending  to  his  garden.  On  the  Thursday 
before  his  death  he  was  standing  on  his  ladder,  and  pruning 
his  vine  fat  some  time,  and  he  went  to  bed  perfectly  well  The 
next  morning  he  was  seized  with  a  more  violent  attack,  but 
still  without  pain,  or  without  affecting  his  senses,  and  ^  he 
said  indicated  perfect  Christian  peace.  A  second  attack  the 
same  morning  made  him  speechless,  and  he  soon  sank  into  a 
lethargic  slumber,  in  which  he  remained  till  Sunday  night, 
when  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  children  without  a  struggle. 
We  arrived  in  time  to  see  him  alive,  although  he  was  then 
insensible,  and  M.  followed  him  to  his  grave  on  the  Thursday 
following,  with  her  aunts,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  John  Keble 

to  read  the  funeral  service When  I  dwell  on  the  entire 

happiness  that  we  are  tasting  day  after  day  and  year  after  year, 
it  really  seems  startling ;  and  the  sense  of  so  much  and  such 
continued  temporal  mercy,  is  even  more  than  humbling, — it  is 
at  times  even  fearful  to  me  when  I  look  within,  and  know  how 
little  truly  grateful  I  am  for  it  All  the  children  are  well, 
and  all,  I  trust,  improving  in  character — thanks  to  their  dear 
mother's  care  for  them,  who,  under  God,  has  been  their  con- 
stant corrector  and  guide.  As  for  myself,  I  think  of  Words- 
worth's lines. 

Yes  ;  ibey  a 


and  I  know  how  much  need  I  have  to  make  such  moments  of 
leisure  ;  for  else  one  goes  on  stiil  employed,  till  all  makes  pro- 
gress, except  our  spiritual  life,  and  that,  I  fear,  goes  backward. 
The  veiy  dealing,  as  I  do,  with  beings  in  the  behest  state  of 
bodily  health  and  spirits,  is  apt  to  give  a  corresponding  care- 
lessness to  my  own  mind.  I  must  be  all  alive  and  vigorous  to 
manage  them,  and  to  do  my  work;  very  different  firom  die 
contemplations  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  which  so  often  present 
themselves  to  a  man  who  has  the  care  of  a  parish.  And, 
indeed,  my  spirits  in  themselves  are  a  great  blessing,  for  with- 
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out  them  the  work  would  weigh  me  down,  whereas  now  I  seem 
to  throw  it  off  like  the  fleas  from  a  dog's  back  when  he  shakes 
himself.     May  I  only  learn  daily  and  hourly  att^povia. 

I  am  very  much  delighted  with  what  you  say  of  my  pam- 
phlet [on  the  Roman  Cathohc  claims].     I  know  it  gave  

pain,  and  I  fear  it  has ,  and  others  of  my  friends.     Yet,  I 

know  that  I  did  not  write  it  with  one  atom  of  uukindness  or 
violence  of  feeling — nor  do  I  think  that  the  language  or  tone  is 
violent ;  and  what  I  said  of  the  clergy,  I  said  in  the  very  sim- 
plicity of  my  heart,  no  more  imagining  that  it  would  give 
offence,  than  if  I  had  said  that  they  were  unacquainted  gene- 
rally with  military  tactics  or  fortification.  The  part  which  you 
object  to  was  not  put  in  unthinkingly — but  I  wished  very  much 
to  bring  the  matter  of  schism  to  an  issue  ;  and  if  any  respect- 
able man  were  to  notice  that  part  of  the  pamphlet,  I  should 
like  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  My  own  notiont 
upon  it  have  grown  up  wholly  out  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
because  I  never  have  thought,  that  what  people  call  the  Primi- 
tive Churchj  and  much  less  the  Ante-Nicene  Church  more 
generally,  was  any  better  authority  per  se,  than  the  Church  of 
R<»ne,  or  the  Greek  Church.  But  I  do  not  know  that  what  I 
have  said  in  the  pamphlet  goes  at  all  beyond  the  fair  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  our  own  Article,*  which  gives  to  any 
national  Church  an  authority  to  manage  its  own  concerns, 
where  God  has  not  laid  down  any  fixed  rule ;  and,  besides, 
what  resemblance  is  there  between  the  government  of  the  most 
ancient  Episcopal  Churches,  and  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  those  who  regard  resemblances  or  differences  of 
government  to  consist  in  things  more  than  in  names?  I 
think,  that  what  I  have  said  in  my  pamphlet  merely  goes  so 
far  as  to  assert,  that  there  is  no  schism  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land having  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  in  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland  having  nothing  to  do  with  any  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  at  all ;  but  that  I  have  not  at  all  treated  of  the 
question  of  different  ecclesiastical  societies  existing  in  one  and 
the  same  civil  society  like  our  English  Dissenters,  whatever  my 
own  opinions  may  be  about  the  matter.  I  find  people  continu- 
ally  misunderstanding  the  strong  distinction  which  I  draw  be- 
tween individuals  and  societies,  insomuch  that  Faber  charges 
me  with  saying,  that  every  individual  has  a  right  to  govern 
himself  which  I  have  specially  disclaimed  in  diven  places; 
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beii^,  in  Ikct,  a  fiim  believer  in  the  duty  of  absolute  passive 
obedience,  in  all  cases  between  an  individual  and  the  govern- 
mcnt — but  not  when  the  individual  is  acting  as  a  member  of 
the  society,  and  their  concuirence  with  him  tells  him  that  obe- 
dience is  now  a  misplaced  tenn — because  there  is  no  authority 
in  a  rebellious  govemment — rebellious  against  society — ^to 
claim  obedience.  I  am  sure  that  my  views  in  this  matter  are 
neither  seditious  nor  turbulent — and  I  think  I  stated  them 
clearly,  but  it  seems  they  were  not  dear  to  eveiybody. 


X.      TO   RBV.    r.    C    BLACKSTOME. 

Rugbj,  October  14.  iSa9. 

I  never  felt  more  strongly  the  desire  of  keeping  up 

my  old  friendships,  and  it  often  grieves  me  to  think  how  little 
I  see  or  hear  of  many  of  those  for  whom  I  feel  the  strongest 
te^d.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  their  fault  rather  than 
mme,  or  that  it  is  a  fault  at  all ;  but  it  is  a  tendency  of  middle 
life  and  settled  occupation,  which  I  think  we  ought  to  stru^le 
against,  or  else  it  grows  with  a  fearful  rapidity.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  express  my  repentance  of  that  passage  in  my  pam- 
phlet, which  you  allude  to,  "  raving  about  idolatiy,"  &c  I 
mean  my  repentance  of  its  tone  and  language,  for  the  sub- 
stance of  it  I  think  correct,  and  that  men  whose  most  ignorant, 
and  worse  than  ignorant,  application  of  English  history  had,  to 
sa^  the  truth,  made  me  angry,  are  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  in  Ireland.  But  the  expression  was  unkind,  and  too 
sweeping,  and  I  certainly  ought  not,  nor  would  I,  speak  of  all 
those  as  "  raving  about  idolatry,"  whose  opinions  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  Romish  Church  differ  firom  my  own.  With  regard 
to  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  sermons  and  the 
pamphlet,  you  will  find  the  term  "practically  idolatry"  applied 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  system  in  some  countries,  even  in  the 
pamphlet.  I  never  wish  to  mince  the  matter  with  their  prac- 
tices, but  still,  in  principle,  I  cannot  call  the  Romish  Church 
an  idolatrous  Church  in  that  strong  sense  as  to  warrant  Faber's 
conclusions,  even  putting  aside  the  difference  of  Christian 
times  from  Jewish.  I  should  compare  their  superstitions  to 
the  worship  of  the  bra/en  serpent,  which  Hezekiah  did  away 
with,  which  appears  to  have  been  long  in  existence,  and  which, 
io  many  of  its  worshippers,  at  any  rate,  was  practically  idolatry; 
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btit  I  shoold  not  have  called  the  Jewish  Church  idolatrous  so 
long  as  this  worship  was  encouraged,  nor  applied  to  it  the  lan- 
guage of  "  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,"  &c  .... 

Of  the  moral  state  of  ^e  boys,  for  which  of  course  I  care 
infinitely  the  most,  I  can  judge  the  least ;  our  advantages  in 
that  respect  are  great,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  many  tempta- 
I  tions  to  gross  vice ;  but  to  cultivate  a  good  spirit  in  the  highest 
',  tense  is  a  far  different  thing  from  shutting  out  one  or  two  gross 
'  evils  from  want  of  opportunity 


XI.      TO   RET.    ;.   TUCKEIL 

RliSb;,  October  aS,  iSag. 

,  If  we  are  alive   fifteen    years   hence,  I    think  ] 


'  would  go  with  you  gladly  to  Swan  River,  if  they  will  make  n 
schoolmaster  there,  and  lay  my  bones  in  the  land  of  kangaroos 
and  opossums.  I  laugh  about  it ;  yet  if  my  wife  were  alive, 
and  able  to  go,  I  should  think  it  a  very  great  benefit  to  the 
good  cause  to  go  out  with  all  my  family,  and  become  a  Swan 
River  man ;  and  I  should  try  to  get  others  of  our  friends  to  go 
out  with  us.  My  notion  is,  that  no  missionatyizing  is  half  so 
beneficial,  as  to  try  to  pour  sound  and  healthy  blood  into  a 
young  civilized  society ;  to  make  one  colony,  if  ^sibie,  like 
the  ancient  colonies,  or  like  New  England — a  living  sucker 
from  the  mother-country,  bearing  the  same  blossoms  and  the 
same  fruits,  not  a  reproduction  of  its  vilest  excrescences,  its 
ignorance,  and  its  wickedness,  while  all  its  good  elements  are 
\e&.  behind  in  the  process.  No  words  can  tell  the  evil  of  such 
colonies  as  we  have  hitherto  planted,  where  the  best  parts  of 
the  new  society  have  been  men  too  poor  to  cany  with  them  or 
to  gain  much  of  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge ;  or  else 
mere  official  functionaries  from  England,  whose  hearts  and 
minds  have  been  always  half  at  home,  and  who  have  never 
identified  themselves  with  the  land  in  which  they^were  work- 
ing. But  if  you  and  your  sisters  were  to  go  out,  with  half 
Southborough  after  you,  —  apothecary,  lawyers,  butchers, 
bakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  and  labourers, — and  if  we  were  to 
join  with  a  similar  draught  from  Rugby  and  Laleham,  I  think 
we  should  deserve  to  be  aimypatmii  fuipyma  both  here  and  in 
Swan  River.  Such  are  my  notions  about  it;  and  I  am  not 
clear  that  I  shall  not  devote  my  first  jQiooo  that  I  make  here 
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to  die  puTchaie  of  land  in  Swan  River,  that  I  may  have  my 
estate  and  the  school  buildings  got  into  due  order,  before  I 
shut  up  shop  at  Rugby.  Meantime,  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
I  ought  to  shut  up  shop  forthwith,  and  adjourn  to  the  next 
asylum  for  daft  people,  because  I  am  thus  wildly  dreaming 
about  Swan  River,  mstead  of  talldog  soberly  about  Rugby. 
But  Rogby  is  a  very  nice  place  all  the  same,  and  I  wish  you 
would  come  and  form  your  own  judgment  of  i^  or  that  lome 
of  your  nsten  would,  if  you  cannot  or  will  not. 


XII,      TO    h   T,   COLIRIDOE,    ESQ. 

Riqbjr,  Notember  4,  ib^. 

What  a  time  it  is  since  I  wrote  to  you  !  And  how  much 
has  occurred  and  is  continually  occurring,  on  which  I  should 
like  to  write  to  you.  You  have  heard  perhaps  of  Mr.  Pen- 
rose's death  in  September  last,  when,  from  the  enjoyment  oi 
fiill  health  and  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  he  was  called  away 
in  three  days  with  no  intermediate  pain  or  struggle,  but  by  a 
gentle  lethargic  sleep,  which  lasted  uninterrupted  to  his  very 
last  moment  Coupled  with  his  holy  and  Christian  life,  which 
made  him  require  no  long  time  to  go  and  renew  his  exhausted 
oil,  his  end  was  a  most  complete  (vAuatrfa,  so  rare  a  blessing, 
that  one  dares  not  hope  or  pray  for  a  similar  mercy  in  one's 
own  case.  .... 

We  are  going  on  comfortably,  and  I  trust,  thrivingly,  with 
the  school  We  are  above  300,  and  still  looking  upwards  \  but 
I  neither  expect,  and  much  less  desire,  any  great  addition  to 
our  numbers.  The  school  cannot,  I  think,  regularly  expect 
more  than  100  or  250;  it  may  ascend  higher  with  a  strong 
flood,  but  there  will  be  surely  a  corresponding  ebb  after  it. 
You  may  imagine  that  I  ponder  over,  often  enough,  the  various 
discussions  that  I  have  had  with  you  about  education,  and 
verse  making,  and  reading  the  Poets.  I  find  the  natural 
leaning  of  a  schoolmaster  is  so  much  to  your  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, that  my  reason  is  more  than  ever  led  to  think  my  own 
notions  strongly  required  in  the  present  state  of  classical  edu- 
cation, if  it  were  only  on  the  principle  of  the  bent  stick.  There 
is  something  so  beautiful  in  good  I^tin  verses,  and  in  hearing 
(ine  poetry  well  construed,  and  something  so  attractive  alto- 
gether in  good  scholarship,  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  masters 
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directing  an  undue  portion  of  their  attention  to  a  crop  bo  bril- 
liant I  feel  it  growing  in  myself  daily  j  and  if  I  feel  it,  with 
prejudices  all  on  the  oilier  side,  I  do  not  wonder  at  its  being 
felt  generally.  But  my  deliberate  conviction  is  stronger  and 
stronger,  that  all  this  system  is  wholly  wrong  for  the  greater 
number  of  boys.  Those  who  have  talents  and  natural  taste, 
and  fondness  for  poetry,  find  the  poetry  lessons  very  useful ; 
the  mass  do  not  feel  one  tittle  about  the  matter,  and,  I  speak 
advisedly,  do  not,  in  my  belief,  benefit  from  them  one  grain. 
I  am  not  sure  that  other  things  would  answer  better,  though  I 
have  very  little  doubt  of  it ;  but  at  any  rate  the  present  pl^  is 
so  entire  a  failure,  that  nothing  can  be  risked  by  changing  it 

More  than  half  my  boys  never  saw  the  sea,  and 

never  were  in  London,  and  it  is  surprising  how  the  first  of 
these  disadvantages  interferes  with  their  understanding  much 
of  the  ancient  poetry,  while  the  other  keeps  the  range  of  their 
ideas  in  an  exceedingly  narrow  compass.  Brought  up  myself 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  amidst  the  bustle  of  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  ^miliar  from  a  child  with  boats  and  ships,  and  the  flags  of 
half  Europe,  which  gave  me  an  instinctive  acquaintance  with 
geography,  I  quite  marvel  to  find  in  what  a  state  of  ignorance 
boys  are  at  seventeen  or  eighteen,  who  have  lived  all  their 

days  in  inland  country  parishes,  or  small  country  towns 

For  your  comfort,  I  think  I  am  succeeding  in  making  them 
write  very  fair  latin  prose,  and  to  observe  and  understand 
some  of  the  differences  between  the  Latin  and  English  idioms. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  our  boys  want  in  one  way  they  get  in 
another ;  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being  the  sons  of 
quieter  parents,  they  have  far  less  u^pis  and  more  tvifBtm,  than 
the  boys  of  any  other  school  I  ever  knew.  Thus,  to  say  the 
least,  they  have  less  of  a  most  odious  and  unchristian  quality, 
and  are  thus  more  open  to  instruction,  and  have  less  repug- 
nance to  be  good,  because  their  master  wishes  them  to  be  so. 

I  have  almost  filled  my  paper,  and  can  only  add  that 

Thucydides  is  getting  on  slowly,  but  I  think  it  will  be  a  much 
less  defective  book  than  it  was  likely  to  have  been  had  I 
remained  at  Laleham :  for  though  I  have  still  an  enormous 
deal  to  learn,  yet  my  scholarship  has  mended  considerably 
within  the  last  year  at  Rugby.  I  suppose  you  will  think  at 
any  rate  that  it  will  be  better  to  publish  Thucydides,  however 
imperfectly,  than  to  write  another  pamphlet.  Poor  dear  pam- 
phlet I  I  seem  to  feel  the  greater  tenderness  for  it,  because  it 
has  excited  so  much  odium ;  and  now  I  hear  that  it  is  reported 
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at  Oxford  that  I  wish  to  suppress  it;  which  is  wholly  untrue. 
I  would  not  print  a  second  edition,  because  the  question  was 
settled,  and  controversy  about  it  was  become  absurd  ;  but  I 
never  have  repented  of  it  in  any  degree,  or  wished  it  unwritten, 
[poet  tuA  dixerim),  and  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not  print  a 
larger  iminression. 

XIII.      TO   REV.    H,   JENKINS. 

Rugby,  November  ii,  lajj. 
I  thank  you  heartily  for  two  very  kind  letters,  and  am  very 
anxious  to  be  favoured  with  some  more  of  your  friend's  com- 
ments [on  Thucydides] I  hope  I  am  not  too  old  or 

too  laqr  or  too  obstinate  to  be  taught  better.  ....  I  do 
thanlc  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  in  taking  so  much 
trouble  in  my  behalf ;  and  I  earnestly  beg  of  you  to  send  rae 

more And  i:an  you  tell  me,  or,  if  not,  will  you  ask 

Amicus  DocL, — where  is  to  be  found  a  summary  of  the 
opinions  of  English  scholars  about  Sirwc  and  mtbe  p)),  and  the 
moods  which  they  require  :  and  further,  do  you  or  he  hold 
their  doctrine  good  for  anything?  Dawes,  and  all  men  who 
endeavour  to  establish  general  rules,  are  of  great  use  in  direct- 
ing one's  attention  to  points  which  one  might  otherwise  have 
n^lected ;  and  labour  and  acuteness  often  discover  a  rule, 
where  indolence  and  carelessness  &ncied  it  was  all  haphazard. 
But  larger  induction  and  sounder  judgmi:nt  (which  I  think 
exist  in  Hermann  in  an  infinite  degree  beyond  any  of  our  Eng- 
lish scholars)  teach  us  to  distinguish  again  between  a  principle 
and  an  usage ;  the  latter  may  be  general,  but  if  it  be  merely 
usage,  grounded  on  no  intelligible  principle,  it  seems  to  me 
foolish  to  insist  on  its  being  universal,  and  to  alter  texts  right 
and  left,  to  make  them  all  conformable  to  the  Canoa  Equi- 
dem, — both  in  Greek  and  in  other  matters, — I  think  liberty  a 
far  better  thing  than  uniformity  of  form  merely,  where  no  prin- 
ciple is  concerned.    Voili  the  cioven  foot. 


XIV.      TO  y    T.    COLERIDGE,    ESg. 
(Id  anusjon  to  a  libel  in  (lie  JekH  Bull.) 

Rugliy,  May  Ti,  1S30. 

I  thank  you  for  another  very  kind  tetter.     In  a  matter  o\ 
this  sort,  I  willingly  resign  my  own  opinion  to  that  of  a  man 
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like  yourself,  at  once  my  friend  and  legal  adviser.  I  think, 
loo,  that  I  am  aJmost  bound  to  attend  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Bi^op  of  Ixindon ;  for  his  judgment  of  the  inexpediency  of 
prosecuting  must  rest  on  the  scandal  which  he  thinks  it  will 
bring  upon  religion  and  the  Church,  and  of  this  he  is  a  &r 
better  judge  than  I  am  ;  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  should  I  much 
like  to  act  in  a  doubtful  manner  in  opposition  to  the  decided 
advice  of  a  Bishop  in  a  case  that  concerned  the  Church.  I 
Bay  this  in  sober  earnest,  in  spite  of  what  you  call  my  Whiggeiy 
'  and  Radicalism 


TO   KEV.   DR.    HAWKINS. 

Rugbr,  M»7  IS,  i<30l 

.  The  authorities  which  are  arrayed  against  pioceed- 


mg  are  quite  decisive,  and  I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  clergy- 
men must  not  go  to  law,  when  lawyers  say  they  should  not. 
Still,  as  I  had  no  thought  of  gain  or  of  vengeance,  but  simply 
of  procuring  a  public  justification  of  my  character — not  my 
opinions — I  feel  that  it  would  have  been  no  lack  of  charity  to 
proceed,  though  I  am  heaitily  glad  to  be  spared  die  necessity 
of  domg  so  by  so  many  and  such  powerful  representations. 
But  I  trust  that  you  and  all  my  friends  will  give  me  credit  for 
being  perfectly  tolerant  of  all  attacks  upon   my  writings  or 

general    abuse   of  my    opinions Believe  me,    I    am 

heaitily  glad  of  the  final  result  of  this  discussion,  for  I  had 
no  wish  to  go  to  law ;  but  I  thought  that  my  own,  or  rather 
my  misrepresented  opinions  on  politics,  ought  to  make  me 
particularly  anxious  to  deny  any  charge  respecting  religious 
matters.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  judgment  of 
my  friends  and  of  impartial  persons  in  what  rests  wholly  on 
opinion,  and  besides,  if  the  attack  or  loss  to  my  own  character 
were  ever  so  great,  I  should  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  was 
better  to  bear  it,  than  to  bring  sacred  things  into  discussion  in 
places,  and  through  disputants  wholly  unfitted  for  them.  But 
this  I  at  first  did  not  contemplate  as  the  likely  result. 


I    ESQ. 

I  have  just  published  one  volume  of  Thucydides ; 

wnen  the  others  will  follow,  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  the  work  here 
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is  more  and  more  engros»ng  continually ;  but  I  like  it  better 
and  better ;  it  has  all  the  interest  of  a  great  game  of  chess,  with 
living  creatures  for  pawns  and  pieces,  and  your  adveisary,  in 
plain  English,  the  Devil :  truly  he  plays  a  veiy  tough  game, 
and  is  very  hard  to  beat,  if  I  ever  do  beat  him.  It  is  quite  sur- 
piising  to  see  the  wickedness  of  young  bajs ;  or  would  be 
surprising,  if  I  h^  not  my  own  school  eiqwrience  and  a  good 
deal  since  to  enlighten  me. 


XVII.      TO  RBV.    OBORGB   CORNISH. 

Rugbf,  AuftM  34.  tSjo. 

Your  letter  was  a  most  welcome  sight  to  me  the  first  morn- 
ing of  my  arrival  at  home,  amidst  the  host  of  strange  hand- 
wntiDgs  and  letters  of  business  which  now  greet  me  every 
moining.  It  rejoices  me  to  think  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  cousin  of  yours  at  Rugby,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  see  him 
here  on  Saturday,  when  the  great  coach  starts.  You  know 
that  it  is  licensed  to  carry  not  exceeding  360  passengers,  besides 
the  foundationers.  I  agreed  with  the  Pythagoreans  that  ri 
aopurrar  was  One  of  the  number  of  koku,  and  so  I  applied  to  the 
rirustees,  and  got  the  limit  set  We  arc  not  near  it  yet,  being 
not  quite  360,  including  foundationers,  and  perhaps  may  never 
reach  it ;  but  that  I  shall  not  at  all  regret,  and  all  I  wanted  was 
never  to  go  beyond  it.  Wc  have  got  a  Cambridge  man,  a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  (the  Rev,  J.  P.  Lee,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Manchester),  who  was  most  highly  recommended  to  me,  as 
a  new  master ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  pull  hard  and  all  togetlier 
during  the  next  half-year :  there  is  plenty  to  be  done,  I  can 
assure  you ;  but  thank  God,  I  continue  to  enjoy  the  work,  and 
am  now  in  excellent  condition  for  setting  to  it.     You  may  see 

M 's  name  and  mine  amongst  the  subscribers  for  the 

sufferers  at  Paris.     It  seems  to  me  a  most  blessed  revolution, 
spotless  beyond  all  example  in  history,  and  the  most  glorioui 
instance  of  a.  royal  rebellion  against  society,  promptly  and 
ene^etically  repressed,  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.     It  mag- 
nificently vindicates  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  liberty,  show- 
ing how  humanizing  to  all  classes  of  society  are  the  spread  of 
thought  and  information,  and  improved  political  institutions ; 
and  it  lays  the  crimes  of  the  last  revolution  just  in  the  right  I 
place,  the  wicked  aristocracy,  that  had  so  brutalized  the  people  I 
t^  its  long  iniquities  that  they  were  like  slaves  brolcen  loose  t 
when  they  first  bestined  themselves. 
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Before  all  these  events  took  place,  on  my  way  out  through 
Fiance,  I  was  reading  Guizot's  History  of  the  Progress  of 
Civilization  in  France  from  the  earliest  times.  You  know  he 
is  now  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  one  of  the  ablest  writeis  in 
France.  In  his  book  he  gives  a  histoiy  of  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy, a  most  marvellous  contrast  with  the  Liberals  of  a 
foimei  day,  or  with  our  Westminster  Reviewers  now.  Guizot 
«des  with  St.  Augustine ;  but  the  whole  chapter  is  mosE  worthy 
of  notice ;  the  freedom  of  the  will,  so  far  as  to  leave  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  when  we  have  not  done  our  duty, — the  corruption 
of  oui  nature,  which  never  lets  us  in  fact  come  up  to  what  we 
know  we  ought  to  do,  and  the  help  derived  from  prayers  to 
God, — are  stated  as  incoutroveitible  philosophical  £icts,  of 
which  every  man's  experience  may  convince  him ;  and  Guizot 
blames  Pelagius  for  so  exaggerating  the  notion  of  human  free- 
dom as  to  lose  sight  of  our  need  of  external  assistance.  And 
there  is  another  chapter  on  the  unity  of  the  Church  no  less  re- 
markable. Now  Guizot  is  Professor  of  Histoiy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  a  most  eminent  Liberal ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  worthy  of  all  notice  to  observe  his  language  with  regard  to 
religion.  And  I  saw  Niebuhr  at  Bonn,  on  my  way  home,  and 
talked  with  him  for  three  hours ;  and  I  am  satisfied  from  my 
own  ears,  if  I  had  any  doubts  before,  of  the  grossness  of  the 
slander  which  called  him  an  unbeliever.  I  was  every  way  de- 
lighted with  him,  and  liked  very  much  what  I  saw  of  his  wife 
and  children.  Trevenen  and  his  wife  enjoyed  the  journey 
exceedingly,  and  are  all  the  better  for  it  Amongst  other 
things,  I  visited  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  which  is  certainly  enougji 
to  make  a  man  romantic,  and  the  Church  of  Madonna  del 
Monte  ;  from  whence,  or  rather  from  a  mountain  above  it,  I 
coimted  twelve  mountain  outlines  between  me  and  the  horizon, 
— the  last,  the  ridge  of  the  highest  Alps — upon  a  sky  so  glowing 
with  the  sunset,  that  instead  of  looking  white  from  their  snow, 
they  were  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  upon  a  plate  of  a  red  hot 
iron,  all  deep  and  black.  I  was  delighted  also  with  Venice ; 
most  of  all  delighted  to  see  the  secret  prisons  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy converted  into  lumber  rooms,  and  to  see  German 
soldiers  exercising  authority  in  that  place,  which  was  once  the 
very  focus  of  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Italian  race,  the  seat 
of  falsehood  and  ignorance  and  cruelty.  They  talk  of  building 
a  bridge  to  Venice  over  the  I^gune ;  if  so,  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  seen  it  5rst.  I  liked  Padua  also,  more  than  I  thought  I 
could  have  liked  the  birthplace  oi  Titus  Livius.     The  influence 
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of  the  clei^  must  be  great  there,  and  most  beneRdally  exer- 
cised ;  for  a  large  institution  for  the  poor  of  Padua,  providing 
for  those  who  are  out  of  work,  as  well  as  for  the  old  and  infirm, 
derives  its  main  support  from  legacies ;  the  clei^  never 
foiling  to  urge  every  man  who  can  at  all  afford  it  to  leave  some 
thing  at  his  death  for  this  object.  We  came  home  through  the 
Tyrol,  and  through  Wortemburg  and  Baden,  countries  ap- 
parently as  peaceful  and  prosperous  and  simple-mannered  as  I 
ever  saw ;  it  is  quite  economical  travelling  there.  And  now, 
when  shall  I  travel  to  Kenwyn  ?  I  hope  one  of  these  days ; 
but  whether  in  the  next  winter  or  not  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  I  only 
know  that  there  are  few  things  which  I  should  enjoy  better.  I 
was  so  sorry  to  miss  old  Tucker,  who  came  here  for  one  day 
when  I  was  abroad ;  he  was  at  Leamington  with  his  sister,  to 
consult  OUT  great  oracle,  Jepbson.  Ciiarles,  I  suppose,  is  only 
coming  home  upon  leave,  and  will  go  out  ^ain  ;  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  htm,  and  to  show  him  his  marks  on  my 
Hederic's  Lexicon  when  he  was  at  Wyatt's.  I  wish  I  may  be 
able  to  do  anything  for  you  as  to  a  curate,  but  I  am  very  much 
out  of  the  world  in  those  matters,  and  I  have  no  regular  cor- 
respondence with  Oxford.  I  am  afraid  I  am  sadly  in  disgrace 
witii  all  parties,  between  my  Pamphlet  and  Sermons,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  Thucydides  will  not  mend  the  matter.  As  for  the 
Pamphlet,  that  is  all  natural  enough,  but  I  really  did  not  think 
there  was  any  cloven  foot  in  the  Sermons,  nor  did  I  wish  to 
show  any ;  not,  I  hope,  from  time-serving,  but  because,  what 
you  said  about  the  schism  question,  I  wished  to  do  with  that  and 
divers  other  points, — i.t.  reserve  them  for  a  separate  volume, 
which  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  publish  before  I  die.  There  are 
some  pointe  on  which  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  had  a  testimony  to 
deliver,  which  I  ought  not  to  withhold.  And  Milman's  History 
of  the  Jews  made  me  more  and  more  eager  to  deliver  myself  of 
my  conceptions.  But  how  to  do  it  without  interfering  with 
other  and  even  more  pressing  duties  I  cannot  telL  I.ast  half* 
year,  I  preached  every  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  for  the  last  five 
Sundays  of  the  half-year  also,  besides  other  times;  and  I  had  to 
write  new  sermons  for  all  these,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  preach  to 
the  boys  anything  but  what  is  quite  fresh,  and  suggested  by 
their  particular  condition.  I  never  like  preaching  anywhere 
else  so  well;  for  one's  boys  are  even  more  than  a  parish,  inas- 
much as  one  knows  more  of  them  all  individually,  than  can 
easily  be  the  case  in  a  parish,  and  has  a  double  authority  over 
them,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  ....     Though,  to  speak 
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•eriously,  it  is  quite  awful  to  watch  the  itrength  of  evil  in  such 
young  minds,  and  how  poweiless  ia  every  effort  against  it  It 
would  ^ve  the  vunest  man  alive  a  veiy  fair  notion  of  his  own 
insufficiency,  to  see  how  little  he  can  do,  and  how  his  most 
earnest  addresses  are  as  a  cannon-ball  on  a  bolster ;  thorough 
careless  unimpressibleness  beats  one  all  to  pieces.  And  so  it 
is,  and  so  it  will  be  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  quite 
say  that  it  is  much  better  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  it  would  be 
too  kindling,  could  one  perceive  these  young  minds  really  led 
from  evil  by  one's  own  efforts  :  one  would  be  sorely  tempted  to 
bow  down  to  one's  own  net  As  it  is,  the  net  is  so  ^pably 
ra^ed,  that  one  sees  perforce  how  soiry  an  idol  it  would 
make.  But  I  must  go  to  bed,  and  spare  your  eyes  and  your 
patience. 

XVIII.      TO  REV.    DR.    HAWKINS. 

Rugby,  November,  1830. 
I  am  always  glad  to  write  to  you,  but  I  have  now  two 
especial  causes  for  doing  so;  one  to  thank  you  for  your 
Visitation  sermon,  and  another  to  explain  to  you  why  I  do  not 
think  it  right  to  comply  with  your  wishes  touching  the  tricolour 
work-bag.  For  your  sermon,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  believe  I 
agree  with  it  almost  entirely,  waiving  some  expressions,  which  I 
hold  one  should  never  cavil  about,  where  one  agrees  in  sub- 
stance. But  have  you  ever  clearly  defined  to  youreelf  what 
you  mean  by  "  one  society,"  as  applied  to  the  whole  Christian 
Church  upon  earth  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  what  I  con- 
sider the  errors  about  "  the  Church,"  turn  upon  an  imperfect 
understanding  of  this  point  In  one  sense,  and  that  a  very 
important  one,  all  Christians  belong  to  one  society  ;  but  then 
it  is  more  like  Cicero's  sense  of  "  societas,"  than  what  we  mean 
by  a  society.  There  is  a  "  societas  generis  humani,"  and  a 
"  societas  hominum  Christianorum ;"  but  there  is  not  one 
"  respublica  "  or  "  civitas  "  of  either,  but  a  great  many.  The 
Roman  Catholics  say  there  is  but  one  "respublica,"  and  there- 
fore, with  perfect  consistency,  they  say  that  there  must  be  one 
central  government ;  our  Article,  if  I  mistake  not  its  sense, 
says,  and  with  great  truth,  that  the  Chris. !j.n  Kespublica  depends 
on  the  political  Respublica :  that  is,  that  there  may  be  at  least 
as  many  Christian  societies  as  there  are  political  societies,  and 
that  there  may  be,  and  in  our  own  kingdom  are,  even  more.* 
*  See  AppendU  II.  (d)  10  Fragnieiil  oa  (be  Cburcb. 
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If  there  be  one  Christian  society,  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
wofd,  there  must  be  one  government ;  whereas,  in  point  erf 
fact,  the  Scotch  Church,  the  English  Church,  and  the  French 
Church,  have  all  separate  and  perfectly  independent  govern- 
ments ;  and  consequendy  can  only  be  in  an  unusiud  and 
peculiar  sense  "one  society;"  that  is,  spiritually  one,  as  having 
the  same  objects  and  the  same  principles,  and  the  same  sup- 
ports, and  the  same  enemies.  You  therefore  seem  to  be  right, 
in  saying  that  a  Roman  Catholic  should  be  addressed  in 
England  as  a  Dissenter ;  but  all  this  appears  to  me  to  lead 
necessarily  to  this  conclusion  —  that  the  constitution  and 
government  of  every  Church  is  a  political  institution,  and  that 
conformity  and  nonconfoimity  are  so  far  matters  of  civil  law, 
that,  where  nonconformity,  as  in  England,  is  strictly  legal,  it  is 
no  offence,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  accompanied  with 
heretical  opinions,  which  is  merely  warh  mift^^is.  For  the 
State  says  that  there  may  be  any  given  number  of  religious 
societies  within  its  jurisdiction — societies,  that  is,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  term,  as  bodies  governing  themselves  ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  State  may  lawfully  say  this,  for,  if  the  Church 
were  one  society,  in  this  sense,  by  Christ's  institution,  then  the 
Romanist  doctrine  would  be  true,  and,  I  do  not  say  the  Fo^, 
but  certainly  a  General  Council  would  possess  an  authonty 
paramount  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  payment  of  tithes,  &c,  to 
an^  local  and  human  authority  of  Kings  or  Parliaments  of 
this  or  that  pohtical  division  of  the  human  race.  I  have 
thought  not  a  little  upon  all  this  matter  in  my  time,  and  I 
fancy  that  I  see  my  own  way  straight ;  whether  other  peofde 
will  think  so  is  a  different  questioa 

(After  explaining  a  lalse  report  about  a  tricoloured  cockade 
and  work-b^.)  It  is  worse  than  obnoxious  to  apply  this  to 
English  politics,  and  if  any  man  seriously  considers  me  to  wish 
for  a  revolution  here,  with  my  seven  children  and  a  good  house 
to  lose  (to  put  it  on  no  other  ground,)  why  he  must  even  con- 
tinue to  think  so.  But  I  do  admire  the  Revolution  in  France 
— admire  it  as  heartily  and  entirely  as  an^  event  recorded  iu 
history ;  and  I  think  that  it  becomes  every  individual,  still  more 
every  clergyman,  and  most  of  alt,  every  clergyman  in  a  pubUc 
situation,  to  express  this  opinion  publicly  and  decidedly. 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  twenty  years'  war  into  which  the 
English  aristocracy  and  clergy  drove  Mr.  Pitt  iu  1793,  and 
which  the  Quarterly  Review  and  other  such  writers  are  now 
■eeking  to  repeat     I  hold  it  to  be  of  incalculable  importance^ 
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rh&t,  while  the  conduct  of  Prance  has  been  beyond  all  example 
pure  and  heroic,  there  should  be  so  manifest  a  display  of 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  England,  as  to  lead  to  a  real  mutual 
confidence  and  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  Our 
government,  I  believe,  is  heartily  disposed  to  do  this,  and  I 
will  not,  for  one,  shrink  from  avowing  a  noble  cause  and  a 
noble  nation,  because  a  party  in  England,  joined  through 
timidity  by  a  number  of  men  who  have  really  no  sympathy  with 
it,  choose  to  try  to  excommunicate  all  who  will  not  join  them. 
I  have  myself  heard  them  expressing  hearty  approbation  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  yet  shrink  from  avowing  it,  lest  they 
should  appear  to  join  the  Radicals.  And  thus  they  leave  the 
Radicals  in  exclusive  possession  of  sentiments  which  tbey 
themselves  join  in,  just  as  they  would  leave  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society  to  the  Benthamites.  I  quarrel  with  no 
man  for  disapproving  of  the  revolution,  except  he  does  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  excite  national  animosities,  and  so  tend  to 
provoke  a  war ;  but  in  a  case  so  flagrant — a  case  of  as  dear 
right  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade—it  is  cleariy  not  for 
the  friends  of  France  to  suppress  or  conceal  their  sentiments. 
About  Belgium  the  case  is  wholly  different :  there,  the  merits 
of  the  quarrel  are  far  more  doubtful,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
popular  party  far  less  pure  ;  and  there  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  Belgians.  But,  France,  if  it  were  only  for  the  contrast  to 
the  first  revolution,  deserves,  I  think,  the  warmest  admiration, 
and  the  most  cordial  expression  of  it.  I  have  written  now 
more  upon  this  subject  than  I  have  either  written  or  spoken 
upon  it  before  to  any  one  ;  for  indeed  I  have  very  little  time, 
and  no  inclination  for  disputes  on  such  matters.  But,  if  I  am 
questioned  about  my  opinions,  and  required  to  conceal  them, 
as  if  I  were  ashamed  of  them,  I  think  it  right  then  to  avow 
them  plainly,  and  to  explain  ray  reasons  for  them.  There  is 
not  a  man  in  England  who  is  less  a  party  man  than  I  am,  for 

in  fact  no  party  would  own  me  ;  and,  when  I  was  at '%  in 

the  summer,  he  looked  upon  me  to  be  quite  illiberaL  But 
those  who  hold  their  own  opinions  in  a  string,  will  suppose  that 
their  neighbours  do  the  same. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

IJFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,   SEPTEMBER    185O  TO 
DECEMBER    IS32. 

Perhaps  no  more  striking  instance  of  his  deep  interest 
in  the  state  of  the  country  could  be  found,  than  in  the 
gloom  with  which  his  correspondence  is  suddenly  over- 
cast in  the  autumn  of  1830.  The  alarming  aspect  of 
English  society  brought  to  view  in  the  rural  disturbances 
in  the  winter  of  1830,  and  additionally  darkened  in 
1 83 1-32,  by  the  visitation  of  the  Cholera,  and  the  political 
agitations  of  the  Reform  Bill,  little  as  it  came  within  his 
own  experience,  gave  a  colour  to  his  whole  mind.  Of 
his  state  of  feeling  at  this  time,  no  better  example  can 
be  given  than  the  five  sermons  appended  to  the  opening 
course  of  his  practical  school  sermons,  in  his  second 
volume,  especially  the  last  of  them,  which  was  preached 
in  the  chapel  on  the  Sunday  when  the  news  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Cholera  in  England  first  reached  Rugby. 
There  are  those  amongst  his  pupils  who  can  never  forget 
the  moment  when,  on  that  dark  November  afternoon, 
after  the  simple  preface,  stating  in  what  sense  worldly 
thoughts  were  or  were  not  to  be  brought  into  that  place, 
he  at  once  began  with  that  solemnity  which  marked  hb 
voice  and  manner  when  speaking  of  what  deeply  moved 
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him  : — "  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  a.  marked  time— 
a  time  such  as  neither  we,  nor  our  fathers  for  many 
generations  before  us,  have  experienced  ;  and  to  those 
who  know  what  the  past  has  been,  it  is  no  doubt  awful 
to  think  of  the  change  which  we  are  now  about  to 
encounter."  (Serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  272.)  But  in  him  the  sight 
of  evil,  and  the  endeavour  to  remove  it,  were  hardly  ever 
disjoined  ;  and  whilst  everything  which  he  felt  partook 
of  the  despondency  with  which  that  sermon  opens,  every- 
thing which  he  did  partakes  of  that  cheerful  activity  with 
which  the  same  sermon  closes  in  urging  the  example  of 
the  Apostle's  "wise  and  manly  conduct  amidst  the 
dangers  of  storm  and  shipwreck." 

The  alarm  which  he  felt  was  shared  by  many  of  the 
most  opposite  opinions  to  his  own  ;  but  there  could  have 
been  few  whom  it  touched  at  once  on  so  many  points. 
The  disturbances  of  the  time  were  to  him  the  very  evils 
which  he  had  anticipated  even  as  far  back  as  1819 ;  they 
struck  on  some  of  the  most  sensitive  of  his  natural  feel- 
ings— his  sense  of  justice,  and  his  impatience  of  the  sight 
of  suffering  :  they  seemed  to  him  symptoms  of  a  deep- 
seated  disease  in  all  the  relations  of  English  society^ 
the  results  of  a  long  series  of  evils  from  the  n^lect  of 
the  eighteenth  century — of  the  lawlessness  of  the  feudal 
system— of  the  oppressions  of  the  Norman  conquest — 
of  the  dissoluteness  of  the  Roman  empire — of  the  growth 
of  those  social  and  national  sins  which  the  Hebrew 
Prophets  had  denounced,  and  which  Christianity  in  its 
full  practical  development  was  designed  to  check." 

Hence  arose  his  anxiety  to  see  the  cleigy  take  it  up, 
as  he  had  himself  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  sermons 
already  noticed. 

"  I  almost  despair,"  he  said,  "  of  anything  that  any  private 
or  local  efforts  can  do.     I  think  that  the  clergy  as  a  body  m^it 
*  See  Hisc.  Worki,  pp.  176,  iga,  076.     HiH.  of  Rchm^  L  a6& 
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do  mucb,  if  they  were  steadily  to  observe  the  evUs  of  the 
dmes,  and  preach  feo^rlessly  against  them.  I  cannot  undei' 
stand  what  15  the  good  of  a  national  Church  if  it  be  not  to 
Christianize  the  nation,  and  introduce  the  principles  of 
Christianity  into  men's  social  and  civil  relations,  and  expose 
the  wickedness  of  that  spirit  which  maintains  the  game  laws, 
and  in  agriculture  and  trade  seems  to  think  that  there  is  no 
such  sin  as  covetousness,  and  that  if  a  man  is  not  dishonest, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  all  the  profit  of  his  capital 
that  he  can." 

Hence,  again,  his  anxiety  to  impart  or  see  imparted 
to  the  publications  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  then  in  the  first  burst  of  their  reputa- 
tion, and  promising  to  exercise  a  really  extensive  in- 
fluence on  the  country  at  lai^e,  something  of  the  religious 
spirit,  in  which  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  deficient 

"I  am  not  wishing  to  see  the  Society's  tracts  turned  into 
sermons, — far  less  to  see  them  intermeddle  in  what  are  strictly 
theological  controversies; — but  I  am  sure  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Unitarians,  all  Christians  have  a  common 
ground  in  all  that  is  essential  in  Christianity,  and  beyond  that 
I  never  wish  to  go ; — and  it  does  seem  to  me  as  forced  and 
unnatural  in  us  now  to  dismiss  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
and  its  great  motives  from  our  consideration, — as  is  done 
habitually,  for  example,  in  Miss  Edge  worth's  books, — as  it  is  to 
fit!  OUT  pages  with  Hebraisms,  and  to  write  and  speak  in  the 
words  and  style  of  the  Bible.  The  slightest  touches  of 
Christian  principle  and  Christian  hope  in  the  Society's  bio- 
graphical and  historical  articles  would  be  a  sort  of  living  salt  to 
the  whole ; — and  would  exhibit  that  union  which  I  never  wiD 
consent  to  think  unattainable,  between  goodness  and  wisdom ; 
— between  everything  that  is  manly,  sensible,  and  free,  and 
everything  that  is  pure  and  self-denying,  and  humble,  and 
heavenly. 

His  communications  with  the  Society,  made,  however, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  rather  through  individuals 
than  ofBcially,  were  at  one  time  frequent ;  and  though, 
from  the  difTerent  view  which  it  toolc  of  its  proper  pro- 
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vince,  he  was  finally  induced  to  discontinue  them,  he  felt 
great  reluctance  in  abandoning  his  hope  of  being  able 
toco-operate  with  a  body  which  he  "believed  might, 
with  God's  blessing,  do  more  good  of  all  kinds,  political, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual,  than  dny  other  socie^  in 
existence." 

"  There  was  a  show  of  reason,"  be  said,  "  in  excluding 
Ctiristianity  from  the  plan  of  the  Society's  works,  so  long  as 
they  avowedly  confined  themselves  to  science  or  to  intel- 
lectual instruction  :  but  in  a  paper  intended  to  improve  its 
readers  moraily,  to  make  men  better  and  happier,  as  well  as 
better  informed,  surely  neutrality  with  regard  to  Christianity  is, 
virtually,  hostility."  "  For  myself,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  well  aware 
of  my  own  insignificance,  but  If  there  were  no  other  objection 
to  the  Penny  Magazine  assuming  a  decidedly  Christian  tone, 
than  mere  difficulties  of  execution,  I  would  most  readily  offer 
my  best  services,  such  as  they  are,  to  the  Society,  and  would 
endeavour  to  furnish  them  regularly  with  articles  of  the  kind 
that  I  desire.  My  occupations  here  are  so  engrossing,  that  it 
would  be  personally  very  inconvenient  to  me  to  do  so ;  and  I 
am  not  so  absurd  as  to  think  my  offer  of  any  value,  except  in 
the  single  case  of  a  practical  dif^culty  existing  as  to  finding  a 
writer,  should  the  principle  itself  be  approved  of.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  if  the  Penny  Magazine  were  decidedly  and 
avowedly  Christian,  many  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  kingdom 
would  be  most  delighted  to  assist  its  circulation  by  every  means 
in  their  power.  For  myself,  I  should  think  that  I  could  not  do 
too  much  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  what  would  then  be 
so  great  a  national  blessing ;  and  I  should  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
offer  £,<,a  annually  towards  it,  so  Iqng  as  my  remaining  in  my 
present  situation  enabled  me  to  gratify  my  inclinations  to  that 
extent" 

The  most  practical  attempt  at  the  realisation  of  these 
views,  was  his  own  endeavours  to  set  up  a  weekly  news- 
paper. The  Englishman's  Register,  which  he  undertook 
in  1831,  "more  to  relieve  his  own  conscience  than  with 
any  sanguine  hope  of  doing  good,"  but  "  earnestly  desir- 
ing to  speak  to  the  people  the  words  of  truth  and  sober- 
nen — to  tell  them  plainly  the  evils  that  exist,  and  lead 
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them,  if  I  can,  to  their  causes  and  their  remedies."  He 
was  the  proprietor,  though  not  the  sole  editor,  and  he 
contributed  the  chief  articles  in  it  (signed  A.),  consisting 
chiefly  of  explanations  of  Scripture,  and  of  comments  on 
the  political  events  of  the  day.  It  died  a  natui'al  death 
in  a  few  weeks,  partly  from  his  want  of  leisure  to  control 
it  properly,  and  from  the  great  expenses  which  it  entailed 
upon  him — partly  from  the  want  of  cordial  sympathy  in 
any  of  the  existing  parties  of  the  country.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  his  articles  had  been  copied  into  the 
Sheffield  Courant,  by  its  editor,  Mr,  Piatt,  he  opened  a 
communication  with  him  in  July,  1831,  which  he  main- 
tained ever  afterwards,  and  commenced  writing  a  series 
of  Letters  in  that  paper,  which,  to  the  number  of  thirteen, 
were  afterwards  published  separately,  and  constitute  the 
best  exposition  of  his  views  on  the  main  causes  of  social 
distress  in  England. 

It  was  now  that,  with  "  the  thirst  for  a  lodge  in  some 
vast  wilderness,  which  in  these  times  of  excitement,"  he 
writes  to  a  friend,  "  is  almost  irresistible,"  he  began  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  what  ultimately  became  his  home  in 
Westmoreland.  It  was  now,  also,  that  as  he  came  more 
into  contact  with  public  affairs,  he  began  to  feel  the  want 
of  sympathy  and  the  opposition  which  he  subsequently 
experienced  on  a  larger  scale.  "I  have  no  man  like- 
minded  with  me,"  he  writes  to  Archbishop  Whately, — 
"none  with  whom  I  can  cordially  sympathize ;  there  are 
many  good  men  to  be  found,  and  many  clever  men,  some, 
too,  who  are  both  good  and  clever ;  but  yet  there  is  a 
want  of  some  greatness  of  mind,  or  singleness  of  purpose, 
or  delicacy  of  feeling,  which  makes  them  grate  against 
the  edge  of  one's  inner  man."  This  was  the  period  when 
he  felt  most  keenly  his  differences  with  the  so-called 
Evangelical  party,  to  which,  on  the  one  hand,  he  natu- 
rally looked  for  co-operation,  as  the  body  which  at  that 
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time  was  placed  at  the  head  of  th«  religious  convictioiis 
of  the  countty,  but  from  which,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  constantly  repelled  by  his  strong  sense  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  (as  he  thought)  their  narrow  views  and  tech- 
nical phraseology,  were  for  ever  opposing  to  the  real  and 
practical  application  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as 
the  remedy  of  the  great  wants  of  the  age,  social,  moral, 
and  intellectual.* 

It  was  his  own  conviction  of  these  wants  which  now 
more  than  ever  awakened  his  desire  for  a  commentary  on 
the  Scriptures,  which  should  explain  their  true  reference 
to  the  present  state  of  England  and  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  remove  some  of  the  intellectual  difficulties,  especially 
in  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  men's  minds  seemed  to 
be  growii^  more  and  more  awake.  And  this,  for  the 
time,  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  the  statement  of 
some  of  his  general  principles  of  interpretation  in  the 
Essay  on  that  subject,  which  he  affixed  to  his  second 
volume  of  Sermons  published  in  December,  1831.  The 
objections  which  this  Essay  excited  at  the  tim^  in 
various  quarters  were  very  great,  and  according  to  his 
own  belief  it  exposed  him  to  more  misunderstanding 
than  any  other  of  his  writings.  But  he  never  wavered 
in  the  conviction  that  its  publication  had  been  an  im- 
perative duty — it  was  written,  as  he  said,  "  professionally, 
from  his  having  had  so  much  to  do  with  young  men,  and 
from  knowing  what  they  wanted  ;"  even  in  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  he  said  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  most 

In  UlnstratioD  of  this  tIcw  a 
l'q>re*en((Kl  in  the  present  ch^ler  i 

may  be  well   to  refer  to   Tntrod.   tu  il.lilu,  h  juu  ncic  vt  cuiaivc  uae  un- 

Serrn.  toI.  1».  p.  xAi..  iinri  to  (ti»e  the  derslanding  a(  an  Evangelical,  Ifyou 

{bllavring  extract  from  a  MS.  Preface  could  remedy  the  defects  of  bis  educa- 

lo    a  volume  of    Sermons    in    1839.  tion,  and  supply  bim  with  abnndanl 

"  Their  peculiarities  as  a  party  seem  knowledge  ol    men    aad  things,    be 

to  me    to    uriw    simply   Irom   these  would  then  become  a  most  compteu 
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important  thing  he  had  ever  written.  "  I  thought  it 
likely,"  he  writes  at  the  time  to  a  friend,  "  with  God's 
blessing,  to  be  so  beneficial,  that  I  published  it  at  the 
end  of  this  volume,  rather  than  wait  for  another  oppor- 
tunity, because  under  that  sense  of  the  great  uncertainty 
of  human  life  which  the  present  state  of  things  brings 
especially  home  to  my  mind,  I  should  be  sorry  to  die 
without  having  circulated  what  I  believe  will  be  to  many 
most  useful  and  most  satisfactory."  "  I  am  sure,"  he 
writes,  in  answer  to  the  objections  of  another  friend, 
"  that  the  more  the  subject  is  considered,  men  will  find 
that  they  have  been  afraid  of  a  groundless  danger,  and 
the  further  I  follow  up  my  own  views,  the  more  they 
appear  to  me  to  harmonize  with  the  whole  system  of 
God's  revelations,  and  not  only  absolutely  to  do  away 
with  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  turn 
many  of  them  into  valuable  instructions."  • 


XIX.       TO  J.   T.   COLEKIDOE,    ESQ. 

Ru^ijr,  NoTonber  i,  18311. 

It  is  quite  high  time  that  I  should  write  to  you,  for  weeks  and 
months  go  by,  and  it  is  quite  startling  to  think  how  little  com- 
municatioD  I  hold  with  many  of  those  whom  I  love  most  dearly. 
And  yet  these  are  times,  when  I  am  least  of  all  disposed  to 
loosen  the  links  which  bind  me  to  my  oldest  and  dearest 
friends,  for  I  imagine  we  shall  all  want  the  union  of  all  the  f^ood 
men  we  can  get  together ;  and  the  want  of  sympathy  which  I 
cannot  but  feel  towards  so  many  of  those  whom  I  meet  with, 
makes  me  think  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  have  daily  inter- 
course with  those  with  whom  I  ever  feel  it  thoroughly.  What 
men  do  in  middle  life,  without  a  wife  and  children  to  turn  to, 
I  cannot  imagine  ;  for  I  think  the  affections  must  be  sadly 
checked  and  chilled,  even  in  the  best  men,  by  their  intercourae 
with  people,  such  as  one  usually  finds  them  in  the  wodd.     I 

*  Some  of  tbe  poinu  loucbed  upon      in  Uie  third  volume,   and  (how  uu 
in  tbis  E^r  *re  mlBiged  upon  in  his       "  Phinehna,"  "  Jael."  and  "  the  Dto' 
-  n  "the  Lord's  Day,"      otiedieni  Prophet,"  in  Iheiixth. 
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do  not  meitD  that  one  does  not  meet  with  good  and  sensible 
people  ;  but  then  theii  minds  are  set,  and  our  minds  arc  set, 
and  they  will  not,  in  mature  age,  grow  into  each  other.  But 
with  a  home  filled  with  those  whom  we  entirely  love  and  sym- 
pathize with,  and  with  some  old  friends,  to  whom  one  can 
open  one's  heait  fully  from  time  to  time,  the  world's  society 
has  rather  a  bracing  influence  to  make  one  shake  off  mere 
dreams  of  delight.  You  must  not  think  me  bilious  or  low- 
spirited  ;— I  never  felt  better  or  more  inclined  to  work ; — but 
one  gets  pathetic  with  thinking  of  the  present  and  the  past,  and 
of  the  days  and  the  people  that  you  and  I  have  seen  together, 
and  of  the  progress  which  we  have  all  made  towards  eternity ; 
for  I,  who  am  nearly  the  youngest  of  our  old  set,  have  com- 
pleted half  my  three  score  and  ten  years.  Besides,  the  aspect 
of  the  times  is  really  to  my  mind  awful — on  one  side  a  party 
profaning  the  holiest  names  by  the  lowest  principles,  and  the 
grossest  selfishness  and  ignorance, — on  the  other  a  party 
who  seem  likely  nu^i'auf  foirAu,  who  disclaim  and  renounce 
even  the  very  name  of  that,  whose  spirit  their  adversaries  have 
long  renounced  eiiually.  If  I  had  two  necks,  I  should  think 
that  I  had  a  very  good  chance  of  being  hanged  by  both  sides, 
af  I  think  I  sliall  now  by  whichever  gets  the  better,  if  it  really 
does  come  to  a  fight  I  read  now,  with  the  deepest  sympathy, 
those  magnificent  lines  of  your  uncle's,  on  the  departing  year, 
and  am  myself,  in  fact,  experiencing  some  portion  of  the  abuse 
which  he  met  with  from  the  same  party  j  while,  like  him,  I  feel 
utterly  unable  to  shelter  myself  in  the  opposite  party,  whose 
hopes  and  principles  are  such  as  I  shrink  from  with  abhorrence. 
So  what  Thucydidcs*  says  of  ri  ^iaa  r£»t  miXirav  often  rises 
upon  my  mind  as  a  promising  augury  of  my  future  exaltation, 

i^vou  npo  NtowiXijt  alvptjSiyroc,  ij  ifiovyt  wpi  'Patrffftias.* 

November  3rd. — I  wrote  these  two  sides  in  school  on 
Monday,  and  I  hope  to  finish  the  rest  of  my  letter  this  evening, 
while  my  boys  are  translating  into  Latin  from  my  English  that 
magnificent  part  in  the  De  Oratore,  about  the  death  of  Crassus. 
I  see  I  have  given  you  enough  of  this  discourse  on  things  in 
general — I  will  only  add  one  thing  more;  that  I  know  ther« 
are  reports  in  Oxford  of  my  teaching  the  boys  my  politics,  and 
setting  revolutionary  themes.  If  you  hear  these  reports,  will 
you  contradict  them  flatly  ?  I  never  disguise  or  suppress  my 
.  opinions,  but  I  have  been  and  am  most  religiously  careful  not 
to  influence  my  boys  with  them ;  and  I  have  just  now  made 
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them  begin  Russell's  Modem  Europe  again,  because  we  were 
come  to  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  I  did  not 
choose  to  enter  upon  that  subject  with  them.  As  to  the 
revolutionary  themes,  I  camiot  even  imagine  the  origin  of  so 
absurd  a  falsehood,  except  it  be  that  one  of  my  subjects  last 
half-year  was  "the  particular  evils  which  civilized  society  is 
exposed  to,  as  opposed  to  savage  life,"  which  I  gave  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  their  notions  about  luxury,  and  the  old 
declamations  about  Scythian  simplicity,  &c  ;  but  I  suppose 
that  I  am  thought  to  have  a  longing  for  the  woods,  and  an 
impatience  of  the  restraint  of  breeches.  It  is  really  too  great  a 
folly  to  be  talked  of  as  a  revolutionist,  with  a  family  of  seven 
3roung  children,  and  a  house  and  income  that  I  should  be 
rather  puzzled  to  match  in  America,  if  I  were  obliged  to 
change  my  quarters.  My  quarrel  with  the  anti-liberal  party  is, 
that  they  are  going  the  way  to  force  my  children  to  America, 
and  to  deprive  me  and  everyone  else  of  property,  station,  and 
all  the  inestimable  benefits  of  Society  in  England.  There  is 
nothing  so  revolutionary,  because  there  is  nothing  so  unnatural 
and  so  convulsive  to  society  as  the  strain  to  keep  things  fixed, 
when  all  the  world  is  by  the  very  law  of  its  creation  in  eternal 
progress ;  and  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  the  world  may  be 
traced  to  that  natural  but  most  deadly  error  of  human  indolence 
and  corruption,  that  our  business  is  to  preserve  and  not  to 
improve.  It  is  the  ruin  of  us  all  alike,  individuals,  schools,  and 
nations. 


XX      TO   HIS  SISTER   SUSANNAH  ARNOLD. 

Rugby,  NovEinbei,  1830. 

The  paramount  interest  of  public  affairs  outweigha  with  me 
even  the  school  itself;  and  I  think  not  unreasonably,  for  school 
and  all  would  go  to  the  dogs,  if  the  convulsion  which  I  dread 
really  conies  to  pass.  I  must  write  a  pamphlet  in  the  holidays, 
or  I  shall  burst. 

No  one  seems  to  me  to  understand  our  dangers,  or  at  least 
to  speak  them  out  manfully.  One  good  man,  who  sent  a 
letter  to  T/ie  Tima  the  other  day,  recommends  that  the  clergy 
should  preach  subordination  and  obedience.  I  seriously  say, 
God  forbid  that  they  should ;  for  if  any  earthly  thing  could 
ruin  Christianity  in  England,  it  would  be  this.  If  they  read 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  and  Amos  and  Habakkuk,  they  wUl  find 
that  the  Prophets,  in  a  similar  state  of  society  in  Judea,  did  not 
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IHeach  subordination  onty  or  chiefly,  but  they  denotiDced 
oppression,  and  amassing  overgrown  properties,  and  grinding 
the  labourer!  to  the  smallest  possible  pittance;  and  they 
denounced  the  Jewish  high-church  party  for  countenancing  all 
these  iniquities,  and  prophesying  smooth  things  to  please  the 
aristocracy.  If  the  clergy  would  come  forward  as  one  man 
from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall,  exhorting  peaceableness  on  the 
(we  side,  and  justice  on  the  other,  denouncing  the  high  rents 
and  the  game  laws,  and  the  carelessness  which  keeps  the  poor 
ignorant  and  then  wonders  that  they  are  brutal,  I  verily  believe 
they  might  yet  save  themselves  and  the  state.  But  the  truth  is 
that  we  are  hving  amongst  a  population  whom  we  treat  with  all 
the  haughtiness  and  indifference  that  we  could  treat  staves, 
whom  we  allow  to  be  slaves  in  ignorance,  without  having  them 
chained  and  watched  to  prevent  them  from  hurting  us.  I  only 
wish  you  could  read  Arthur  Young's  Traveb  in  France  in  1789 
and  1790,  and  see  what  he  says  of  the  general  outbreak  thea  of 
the  peasantry,  when  they  burnt  the  chateaux  all  over  France, 
and  ill-used  the  families  of  the  proprietors,  and  then  compare 
the  orderliness  of  the  French  populace  now.  It  speaks  volumes 
for  small  subdivided  properties,  general  intelligence,  and  an 
absence  of  aristocratical  manners  and  distinctions.  We  Imow 
that,  in  the  first  revolution,  to  be  seen  in  decent  clothes  was  at 
one  time  a  sure  load  to  the  guillotine ;  so  bitter  was  the  hatred 
engendered  in  a  brute  popi^tion  against  those  who  had  gone 
oa  in  luxuiy  and  refinement,  leaving  their  poorer  neighbours  to 
remain  in  the  ignorance  and  wretchedness  of  savages,  and 
therefore  with  the  ferocity  of  savages  also.  The  dissolution  of 
the  ministry  may  do  something ;  but  the  evil  exists  in  every 
parish  in  England ;  and  there  should  be  a  reform  in  the  ways 
and  manners  of  eveiy  parish  to  cure  it  We  have  got  up  a 
dispensary  here,  and  I  am  thinking  of  circulating  small  tracts  A 
'  la  Cobbett  \d.  point  of  style,  to  show  the  people  the  real  state  of 
things  and  their  causes.  Half  the  truth  might  be  of  little  use, 
but  Ignorance  of  all  the  truth  is  something  fearhil,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  truth  would,  I  am  convinced,  do  nothing 
but  pacify,  because  the  fault  of  the  rich  has  been  a  sin  c^ 
ignorance  and  thoughdessness ;  they  have  only  done  what  the 
poor  would  have  done  in  their  places,  because  few  men's 
morality  rises  higher  than  to  take  care  of  themselves,  abstaining 
from  actual  wrong  to  others.     So  yon  have  got  a  long  sermon. 

showed   me  a  copy  of   Tlte  Rerord  newspaper,  a  true 

specimen  of  the  party,  with  their  infinitely  little   minds,  dis- 
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ptiUi^  about  anise  and  cummiii,  when  heaven  and  earth  are 
coming  togethei  aiound  them  ;  with  much  of  Christian  hann- 
lessness,  I  do  not  deny,  but  with  nothing  of  Christian  wisdom ; 
and  these  are  times  when  the  dove  can  ill  spare  the  addition  of 
the  serpent.  The  state  of  affairs,  therefore,  keeps  me  doubtliil 
about  going  from  home  in  the  holidays,  because,  if  there  is 
likely  to  be  any  opening  for  organizing  any  attempts  at  general 
reform,  I  should  not  like  to  be  away  from  my  post.  But  the 
interest  is  too  intense,  and  makes  me  live  ten  lives  in  one  every 
day.  However,  I  am  very  well,  and  perfectly  comfortable  as 
&T  as  regards  fiunily  and  school. 

XXI.      TO   REV.   AUGUSTUS   HARE. 

I>miibera4.  183a. 

I  have  longed  very  much  to  see  you,  over  and 

above  my  general  wish  that  we  could  meet  oftener,  ever  since 
this  fear^t  state  of  our  poor  has  announced  itself  even  to  the 
blindest  My  dread  is  that  when  the  special  Commissions 
shall  have  done  their  work  (necessary  and  just  I  most  cordially 
agree  with  you  that  it  is)  ^e  richer  classes  will  again  relapse 
into  their  old  callousness,  and  the  seeds  be  sown  of  a  far  more 
deadly  and  irremediable  quarrel  hereafter.  If  you  can  get 
Arthur  Young's  Travels  in  France,  I  think  you  will  be  greatly 
struck  with  their  applicability  to  our  own  times  and  country. 
He  shows  how  deadly  was  the  hatred  of  the  peasantry  towaids 
the  lords,  and  how  in  1789  the  chateaux  were  destroyed,  and 
the  families  of  the  gentry  insulted,  from  a  common  feeling  of 
hatred  to  all  who  had  made  themselves  and  the  poor  two  orders, 
and  who  were  now  to  pay  the  penalty  of  having  put  asunder 
what  God  had  joined.  At  this  moment  Carlisle  *  tells  the 
poor  that  they  and  the  rich  are  enemies,  and  that  to  destroy 
the  property  of  an  enemy,  whether  by  fire  or  otherwise,  is 
always  lawful  in  war — A  Devil's  doctrine,  certainly,  and  devi- 
lishly applied ;  but  unquestionably  our  aristocratical  manners 
and  habits  have  made  us  and  the  poor  two  distinct  unsym- 
pathising  bodies ;  and  from  want  of  sympathy,  I  fear  the  transi- 
tion to  enmity  is  but  too  easy  when  distress  embitters  the 
feelings,  and  the  sight  of  others  in  luxury  makes  that  distress 
still  more  intolerable.  This  is  the  plague  spot  to  my  mind  in  our 
whole  state  of  society,  which  must  be  removed  or  the  whole 

•  A  riolenl  revolutionary  wrilct  of  ihe  uma. 
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must  perish.  And  luvier  God  it  is  for  the  clergy  to  ctMiie 
forward  boldly,  and  begin  to  combat  it  If  you  read  Isaiah, 
chap.  V.  iiL  xxxii. ;  Jeremiah,  chap.  v.  xxii.  xxx. ;  Amos,  iv. ; 
Habakkuk,  ii. ;  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  written  to  the 
same  people  a  little  before  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
you  will  be  struck,  I  think,  with  the  close  resemblance  of  our 
own  state  to  that  of  the  Jewsj  while  the  State  of  the  Greek 
Churches  to  whom  St,  Paul  wrote  is  wholly  different,  because 
from  their  thin  population  and  better  political  circumstances, 
poverty  among  them  Is  hardly  noticed,  and  our  duties  to  the 
poor  are  consequently  much  less  prominently  brought  forward. 
And  unluckily  our  Evangelicals  read  St.  Paul  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Scriptures,  and  think  very  little  of  consulting 
most  those  parts  of  Scriptures  which  are  aiddressed  to  persons 
'Circumstanced  most  like  ourselves.  I  want  to  get  up  a  real 
Poor  Man's  Magazine,  which  should  not  bolster  up  abuses  and 
veil  iniquities,  nor  prose  to  the  poor  as  to  children  ;  but  should 
address  them  in  the  style  of  Cobbetl,  plainly,  boldly,  and  in 
.  sincerity,  excusing  nothing — concealing  nothing— and  mis- 
'  representing  nothing^but  speaking  the  very  whole  truth  in  love 
— Cobbett-like  in  style — but  Christian  in  spirit.  Now  you  are 
the  man  I  think  to  join  with  me  in  such  a  work,  and  most 
earnestly  do  I  wish  that  you  would  think  of  it  ...  .  I 
should  be  for  putting  my  name  to  whatever  I  wrote  of  this 
nature,  for  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that  our  addresses 
should  be  those  of  substantive  and  tangible  peisons,  not  of 
anonymous  shadows. 


XXIL      TO   R£V.    p.    C    JiASSlNGBERD. 

*  Rugby,  Fdmuiy.  1B31. 

.  Thbismy  constant  defence  ofaliberalgov«nunrat 


The  high  wisdom  and  purity  of  their  principles  are  overwhelm- 
ing to  their  human  mfirmity,  and  amidst  such  a  mass  of 
external  obstacles;  but  what  do  we  gain  by  getting  in  exchange 
men  who  cannot  fall  short  of  their  principles  only  because 
their  principles  are  zero  ?  As  to  the  budget,  I  liked  it  in  its 
first  state,  although  the  Fkx  Romuli,  i.e.  the  fundholders, 
made  such  an  outcry  about  it  What  between  the  landed 
aristocracy  and  the  moneyed  aristocracy,  the  interests  of  the 
productive  classes  are  generally  sure  to  go  to  the  wall ;  and 
this  goes  on  for  a  time,  till  at  last  the  squeeze  gets  intolerable, 
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and  then  productive  classes  put  up  their  backs,  and  push  in 
their  turn  so  vigorously,  that  rank  and  property  get  squeezed 
in  their  turn  against  the  wall  opposite.  O  utinam  !  that  they 
would  leave  each  other  their  fair  share  of  the  road ;  for  I 
honour  aristocracy  in  its  proper  place,  and  in  France  should 
try  to  raise  it  with  all  my  might,  for  there  it  is  now  too  low, 
simply  because  it  was  once  too  high.  Dii  omen  avertant  I  and 
may  the  Tories  who  are  hoping  to  defeat  the  Ministers  on  the 
Reform  question,  remember  how  bitterly  the  French  aristocracy 
had  cause  to  repent  their  triumph  over  Turgot  "  Flectere  si 
nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo,"  is  the  cry  of  Reform 
when,  long  repulsed  and  scorned,  she  is  on  the  point  of 
changing  her  visage  to  that  of  Revolution.  What  you  say 
about  the  progress  of  a  people  towards  liberty,  and  their  unfit- 
ness for  it  at  an  earlier  stage,  1  fully  agree  in.  If  ever  my 
Thucydides  falls  in  your  way,  you  will  find  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  r,  a  full  dissertation  on  this  matter. 


TXin.      TO  THE   REV.    DR. 

Rugby.  March  7,  1831. 

I  am  most  truly  obliged  to  you  for  all  your  advice  and  col- 
lected opinions  about  I'he  Regiiter.  Now,  certainly,  I  never 
should  embaik  in  such  a  scheme  for  my  own  amusement.  I 
have  enough  to  do  in  all  reason.  I  am  not  so  craving  after 
the  honour  of  appearing  in  print,  as  to  wish  to  turn  newspaper 
writer  on  that  account  I  should  most  wish  that  the  thing 
were  not  needed  at  all ;  next,  that  it  might  be  done  by  some- 
body else,  without  my  taking  part  in  it.  But  all  seem  to  agree 
that  it  is  needed,  grievously  needed,  and  will  anybody  else 
undertake  it  7  That  is  to  my  mind  the  real  question.  For  if 
not,  I  think  there  is  a  great  call  for  much  to  be  risked,  and 
much  to  be  braved,  and  the  thing  done  imperfectly  is  better 

tlian  not  done  at  all.     So  much  for  the  principle The 

aid  of  liberal  Tories  I  should  be  most  thankful  for,  and  I 
earnestly  crave  it ;  but  never  will  I  join  with  the  High  Church 
party.  ....  It  would  be  exposing  myself  to  the  fate  of 
Amphiareus  with  a  vengeance,  for  such  a  co-operation  would 
sink  anything  into  the  earth,  or  else  render  it  such,  that  it  had 
better  be  sunk.  ,  .  ,  ,  Most  earnestly  would  I  be  Conserva- 
tive; but  defend  me  from  the  Conservative  party — i.e.  from 
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those  who  call  themselves  so  par  excellence.  Above  all,  I 
cannot  understand  why  a  failure  should  be  injurious  to  future 
efforts.  A  bad  history  of  any  one  particular  period  may  doubt- 
less binder  sensible  men  from  writing  upon  the  same  period  ; 
but  I  cannot  see  how  a  foolish  newspaper,  dying  in  1831, 
should  affect  a  wise  one  in  1832  ;  and  if  the  thing  is  impracti- 
cable rei  naturit,  then,  neither  mine,  nor  any  other  with  the 
tame  views,  will  ever  answer.  Gertainly  our  failure  is  very 
conceivable — very  probable  if  you  will ;  but  somethhig  must 
be  risked,  and  I  think  the  experimentum  will  be  made  "  in 
corpore  vUi ;"  for  all  the  damage  will  be  the  expense  which  it 
will  cost  me,  and  that  of  course  I  shall  not  stand  beyond  a 
certain  point  Ergo,  I  shall  try  a  first  number.  ....  In  the 
opinions  I  have  already  received,  I  have  been  enough  reminded 
of  Gaffer  Grist,  Gaffer's  son,  and  a  little  jackass,  &c.,  but  I 
have  learned  this  good  from  it,  i.e.  'to  follow  my  own  judg- 
ment, adopting  from  the  opinions  of  others  just  what  I  approve 
of,  and  no  more.  One  thing  you  may  depend  on,  that  nothing 
shall  ever  interfere  with  my  attention  to  the  schooL  Thucy- 
dides,  Register  and  all,  should  soon  go  to  the  dogs  if  they 
('  were  likely  to  do  that.  I  have  got  a  gallows  at  last,  and  am 
I  quite  happy  ;  it  is  like  getting  a  new  twenty-horse  power  in  my 
capacities  for  work.  I  could  laugh  like  Democritus  himself  at 
the  notion  of  my  being  thought  a  dangerous  person,  when  I 
hang  happily  on  my  gallows,  or  make  it  serve  as  a  target  to 
spear  at  

XXIV.      TO   CHEVALIER    BUMSEK. 

Rugby,  March  so,  tSgi. 

I  was  remioded  of  you  when  I  heard  of  the  great 

loss  that  all  Europe  has  sustained  in  the  sudden  death  of 
Niebuhr.  I  knew  your  personal  admiration  and  regard  for 
him,  and  that  you  would  feel  his  loss  privately  as  well  as 
publicly.  Besides  all  this,  the  exceedingly  anxious  state  of 
public  affairs  has  naturally  made  me  think  of  you,  whose  views 
on  those  matters  I  have  found  to  be  so  entirely  in  agreement 
with  my  own.  Our  accounts  of  Italy  are  very  imperfect,  but 
there  have  been  reports  of  disturbances  in  Rome  itself,  which 
made  me  wish  that  you  and  your  family  were  in  a  more  tranquil 
country,  or  at  least  in  one,  where,  if  there  were  any  commotions, 
you  might  be  able  to  be  of  more  service  than  you  could  be 
amongst  foreigners  and  Italians. 
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I  was  a^n  in  Italy  this  last  summer.  ....  We  were  at 
Venice  dunng  the  Revolution  at  Paris,  and  the  first  intel- 
ligence I  heaid  of  it  was  (lom  the  postmaster  at  the  little  town 
of  filudcQZ  in  the  Voiarlberg.  The  circumstances  under  which 
I  first  heard  of  it,  will  never,  I  think,  depart  from  my  memory. 
We  had  been  enjoying  the  most  delightful  summer  weather 
throughout  our  tour,  and  particularly  in  all  the  early  part  of 
that  very  day ;  when,  just  as  wc  arrived  at  Bludenz,  about  four 
or  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole  sky  was  suddenly  overcast, 
the  wind  arose  violently,  and  everything  announced  the 
approach  of  a  complete  Alpine  storm.  We  were  in  the  very 
act  of  putting  up  the  head  of  the  carriage  and  preparing  for  the 
coming  rain,  when  the  postmaster,  in  answer  to  an  observation 
of  mine  about  the  weather  when  I  had  passed  through  France 
a  few  weeks  before,  seemed  to  relieve  himself  by  telling  me  of 
all  the  troubles  that  were  then  raging.  His  expression  was, 
"  Alles  ist  ubel  in  Frankreich,"  the  mere  tumult  and  violence 
of  political  quarrels  seeming  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  Tyrolese 
valley,  as  something  shocking,  because  it  was  so  unpeacefuL 
Hearing  only  indistinct  accounts  of  what  was  going  on,  we 
resolved  not  to  enter  France  immediately,  but  to  go  round  by 
the  Rhine  through  Wirtemberg  and  Baden ;  a  plan  which  I  shall 
now  ever  think  of  with  pleasure,  as  otherwise  I  never  should 
have  seen  Niebuhr.  I  was  very  glad,  too,  to  see  something 
more  of  Germany,  only  it  was  rather  vexatious  to  be  obliged  to 
pass  on  so  quickly,  for  I  could  not  wait  at  Heidelberg  long 
enough  to  see  Creuzer,  and  my  stay  even  at  Bonn  was  only  one 
afternoon.  I  had  the  happiness  of  sitting  three  hours  with 
Niebuhr,  and  he  introduced  me  to  bis  poor  wife  and  children. 
His  conversation  completely  verified  the  impression  which  you 
had  given  me  of  his  character,  and  has  left  me  with  no  recol- 
lections but  such  as  are  satisfactory  to  think  of  tuna.  The 
news*  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  accession  to  the  French  throne 
reached  Bonn  while  I  was  with  Niebuhr,  and  I  was  struck  with 
the  enthusiastic  joy  which  he  displayed  on  hearing  it.  I  fiiUy 
expected  that  the  Revolution  in  France  would  lead  to  one  in 
Bdgium ;  and  indeed,  we  passed  through  Brussels  scarcely  ten 
days  before  the  insurrection  broke  out  Vou  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  English  politics,  that  you  will  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill,  now  before  Parliament 
I  believe,  that,  if  it  passes  now,  "  Felix  sseclorum  nascitur 
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oido;"  that  the  aristocracy  still  retain  a  strong  hold  od  the 
respect  and  regard  of  England,  and  if  their  excessive  influence 
is  curtailed,  they  will  be  driven  to  try  to  gain  a  moie  legitimate 
influence,  to  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  those  great  and 
good  qualities  which  so  many  of  them  possess.  At  present 
this  may  be  done  ;  but  five  years  hence  the  democratical  spirit 
may  have  gained  such  a  height,  that  the  utmost  virtue  on  the 
part  of  the  aristocracy  will  be  unable  to  save  it.  And  I  think 
nearly  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Church.  Reform  would 
now,  I  fully  believe,  prevent  destruction ;  but  every  year  of 
delayed  reform  strengthens  those  who  wish  not  to  amend,  but 
to  destroy.  Meanwhile,  the  moral  state  of  France  is  to  me 
most  awful ;  I  sympathized  fully  with  the  Revolution  in  July, 
but,  if  this  detestable  warlike  spirit  gets  head  amongst  the 
French  people,  I  hope,  and  earnestly  believe,  that  we  shall  see 
another  and  more  effectual  coalition  of  1815  to  put  it  down. 
'Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  Liberalism  and  Bona- 
partism  ;  and,  I  fear,  the  mass  of  the  French  people  are  more 
thirsting  to  renew  the  old  career  of  spoliation  and  conquest 
than  to  establish  or  promote  true  liberty ;  "  for  who  loves  that 
must  first  be  wise  and  good."  My  hope  is  that,  whatever 
domestic  abuses  may  exist,  Germany  will  never  foiget  the 
glorious  struggle  of  1S13,  and  will  know  that  the  tread  of  a 
Frenchman  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  the  worst  of  all 
pollutions  to  her  soil  And  I  trust  and  think,  that  the  general 
feeling  in  England  is  strong  on  this  point,  and  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  nation  would  be  heartily  put  forth  to  strangle  in 
the  birth  the  first  symptoms  of  Napoleonism.     I  was  at  a  party 

at in  the  summer  at  Geneva,  where  I  met  Thien^,  ths 

historian  of  "  Les  Gaulois,"  and  the  warlike  spirit  which  I 
perceived,  even  then,  in  the  French  liberals,  made  a  deep 
unpression  on  me. 


XXV.      TO  JOHN  WARD,  ESQ. 
(Hi!  nephew,  Kiidco-edllor  whii  him  ol  "Th*  Englishman"!  Rfgisler.") 
Knghy,  April  27,  1831. 

Your  own  articles  I  have  carefully  read  over ;  and,  in  style, 
they  more  than  answer  all  my  expectations.  Slill,  as  we  are 
beginning  a  work  which  must  take  its  character  chiefly  from  us 
two,  I  will  fairly  say  that,  considering  for  whom  we  are  prin- 
cipally writing,  I  think  the  spirit  too  polemical     When  I  speak 
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of  the  aristocracy  of  England  bearing  hard  Upon  the  poor,  I  \ 
always  mean  the  whole  class  of  gentlemen,  and  not  the  nobility  '■ 
or  great  landed  and  commercial  proprietors.  I  cannot  think 
that  you  or  I  suffer  from  any  aristocracy  above  us,  but  we  our* 
selves  belong  to  a  part  of  society  which  has  not  done  its  duty 
to  the  poor,  although  with  no  intention  to  the  contrary,  but 
much  the  reverse.  Again,  I  'regard  the  Ministerial  Reform  ' 
Bill  as  a  safe  and  a  necessary  measure,  and  I  should,  above  all 
things,  dread  its  rejection,  but  I  cannot  be  so  sanguine  as  you 
are  about  its  good  eSects ;  because  I  think  that  the  people  are 
quite  as  likely  to  choose  men  who  will  commit  blunders  and 
injustice  as  the  boroughmongers  are,  though  not  exacdy  of  the 
same  sort.  Above  all,  in  writing  to  the  lower  people  my  object 
is  much  more  to  improve  them  morally  than  politically  ;  and  I 
would,  therefore,  carefully  avoid  exciting  political  violence  in 
them.  ....  Now  so  far  as  the  "Register"  is  concerned,  I  care 
comparatively  little  about  the  Reform  Bill,  bvit  I  should  wish  to 
expUun,  as  you  have  done  most  excellently,  the  baseness  of  cor- 
ruption on  one  hand,  and  as  I  think  you  might  do,  the  mischief 
of  party  and  popular  excitement  on  the  other.  1  should  urge 
the  du^  of  trying  to  learn  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  that  an 
ignorant  vote  is  little  better  than  a  corrupt  one,  where  the 
ignorance  could  in  any  degree  be  helped.  But  in  such  an 
address  I  would  not  assume  that  the  Reform  Bill  would  do  all 
sorts  of  good,  and  that  every  honest  man  must  be  in  favour  of 
it :  because  such  assertions,  addressed  to  ignorant  men,  are 
doing  the  very  thing  I  deprecate,  i.e.  trying  rather  to  get  their 
vote,  than  to  make  that  vote,  whether  it  be  given  for  us  or 
against  us,  really  independent  and  respectable.  Again,  with 
the  Debt.  It  is  surely  a  matter  of  importance  to  show  that  the 
greatest  part  of  our  burthens  is  owing  to  this,  and  not  to 
present  extravagance.  It  affords  a  memorable  lesson  against 
foolish  and  unjust  wars,  and  the  selfish  carelessness  with  which 
they  were  waged.  This  you  have  put  very  well,  and  have 
properly  put  down  the  nonsense  of  the  "  Debt  being  no  harm." 
Urge  all  this  as  strongly  as  you  will,  to  prevent  any  repetition 
of  the  loan  system  for  the  time  to  come.  But  the  fundbolders 
are  not  to  blame  for  the  Debt ;  they  lent  their  money  :  and  if 
the  money  was  wasted,  that  was  no  fault  of  theirs.  Pay  the 
debt  off,  if  you  will  and  can,  or  make  a  fair  adjustment  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  sorts  of  property, 
with  a  view  of  putting  them  all  on  equal  terms  ;  but  surely  the 
fundholder's  dividends  are  as  much  his  lawful  property  as  a 
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landholder's  estate,  or  a  merchant's  or  manofacturei's  capital, 
liable  justly,  like  all  other  property,  to  the  claims  or  severe 
nationaL  distress ;  but  only  together  with  other  property,  and  by 
po  means  as  if  it  were  more  just  in  the  nation  to  lay  hands  on 
the  fundholder's  dividends  than  on  the  profits  of  your  law  or 
of  my  school.  Nor  can  the  fundholders  be  fairly  said  to  be 
living  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  in  any  invidious 
sense,  any  more  than  your  clients  who  boirowed  my  money 
could  say  it  of  me,  if  they  had  borrowed  ;£io,ooo  of  me 
instead  of  ;^30o,  and  then  chose  to  go  and  fool  it  away  in 
fireworks  and  illuminations.  If  they  had  spent  the  principal, 
no  doubt  they  would  find  it  a  nuisance  to  pay  the  interest,  but 
still,  am  I  to  be  the  loser,  or  can  I  fairly  be  said,  if  I  get  my 
interest  duly  paid,  to  be  living  at  their  expense  f  Besides,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  policy,  we  should  be  ejected  at  once  from  most 
of  the  quarters  where  we  might  otherwise  circulate,  if  we 
are  thought  to  countenance  in  any  degree  the  notion  of  a 
"sponge."* 

The  "  tea  monopoly,"  as  you  call  it,  involves  the  whole 
question  of  the  Indian  charter,  and  in  fact  of  the  Indian 
empire.  The  "timber  monopoly"  involves  far  more  questions 
than  I  can  answer,  about  Canada,  and  the  shipping  interest, 
and  whether  the  economical  principle  of  buying  where  you  can 
buy  cheapest,  is  always  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  nation,  merely 
because  it  is  economically  expedient.  Even  about  the  Com 
Laws,  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  question,  that 
are  not  to  be  despised,  and  I  would  rather  not  cut  the  knot  so 

abruptly I  wish  to  distinguish  the  "  Register"  from  all 

Other  papers  by  two  things :  that  politics  should  hold  in  it  just 
that  place  which  they  should  do  in  a  well-regulated  mind ;  that 
is,  as  one  field  of  duty,  but  by  no  means  the  most  important 
one ;  and  that  with  respect  to  this  field,  our  duty  should  rather 
be  to  soothe  than  to  excite,  rather  to  furnish  facts  and  to  point 
out  the  difficulties  of  political  questions,  than  to  press  forward 
our  own  conclusions.  There  are  publications  enough  to  excite 
the  people  to  political  reform  ;  my  object  is  moral  and  intel- 
lectual lefonn,  which  will  be  sure  enough  to  work  out  political 
reform  in  the  best  way,  and  my  writing  on  politics  would  have 
for  its  end,  not  the  forwarding  any  political  measure,  but  the 
so  puri^rii:^  enlightening,  sobering,  and,  in  one  word  Christian- 


tazatioD  of  Um  fiiads  distlucUy  from      poasd  by  Loid  Alchotp'i  first  budjgct. 
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&ir^  men's  notions  and  feelii^  on  political  matten,  that  from 
the  improved  tree  m&y  come  hereafter  a  better  fruit  With  any 
loner  views,  or  for  the  sake  of  furthering  any  political  measures, 
or  advocating  a  political  party,  I  should  think  it  wrong  to 
engage  in  the  "  Register "  at  all,  and  certainly  would  not  risk 
my  money  in  the  attempt  to  set  it  afloat  .... 


XXVI.      TO  HIS   SISIEK   SUSANNAH  ARNOLD, 

Rufby,  April,  iSS'. 
.  I  should  like  you  to  see         's  letter  to  me  about 


the  "  Register ;"  the  letter  of  a  really  good  man  and  a  chinking 
one,  and  a  really  liberal  one.  I  wrote  to  him  to  thank  him, 
and  got  the  kindest  of  answers  in  return,  in  which  he  concludes 
by  saying  that  he  cannot  help  taking  in  the  "  Register  "  after  all 
when  it  does  make  its  appearance.  Those  are  the  men  whom 
I  would  do  everything  in  my  power  to  conciliate,  because  I 
honour  and  esteem  them ;  but  for  the  common  Church  and 
K-ing  Tories,  I  never  would  go  one  hair's  breadth  to  please 
them ;  for  their  notions,  principles  they  are  not,  require  at  all 
times  and  at  all  places  to  be  denounced  as  founded  on  igno- 
rance and  selfishness,  and  as  having  been  invariably  opposed 
to  truth  and  goodness  from  the  days  of  the  Jewish  aiistocracy 
downwards.  .  It  is  therefore  nothing  but  what  I  should  most 
wish,  that  such  opinions  and  mine  should  be  diametrically 

opposite Not  that  I  anticipate  with  much  confidence 

any  great  benefits  to  result  from  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  we  are  arrived  at  one  of  those  periods  in  the  progress  of 
society  when  the  Constitution  naturally  undergoes  a  change, 
just  as  it  did  two  centuries  ago.     It  was  impossible  then  for 
the  king  to  keep  down  the  higher  part  of  the  middle  classes ;  it 
is  impossible  now  to  keep  down  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of     1 
them.     All  that  resistance  to  these  natural  changes  can  effect  is 
to  derange  their  operation,  and  make  them  act  violently  and  ' 
mischievously,  instead  of  healthfully  or  at  least  harmlessly.    ^ 
The  old  state  of  things  is  gone  past  recall,  and  all  the  efforts    i 
oTall  the  Tories  cannot  save  it,  but  they  may  by  their  folly,  as    ' 
they  did  in   France,  get  us  a  wild  democracy,  or  a  military 
despotism  in  the  room  of  it,  instead  of  letting  it  change  quietly 
into  what  is  merely  a  new  modification  of  the  old  state.     One 
would  think  that  people  who  talk  against  change  were  literally 
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u  well  as  metaphorically  blind,  and  really  did  not  eee  that 
everything  in  themselves  and  around  them  ia  changing  every 
hour  by  the  necessary  laws  of  its  being. 


xxm.    -Ni  w.  w.  Htnx,  esq. 

Rugtiy,  May  a.  ifljr. 

Every  selfish  motive  would   deter  me  from  the 

"Register;"  it  will  be  a  pecuniary  loss,  it  willbringmenocredil, 
but  much  trouble  and  probably  some  abuse,  ana  some  of  my 
dearest  frienda  look  on  it  not  only  coldly,  but  with  aversion. 
But  I  do  think  it  a  most  solemn  duty  to  make  the  attempt.  I 
feel  our  weakness,  and  that  what  I  can  hope  to  do  is  very 
little,  and  perhaps  will  be  nothing ;  but  if  I  can  but  excite 
others  to  follow  the  same  plan,  I  shidl  rejoice  to  be  superseded 
by  them  if  they  will  do  the  thing  more  effectually,  I  have  this 
morning  been  over  to  Coventry  to  make  the  required  affidavit 
of  Proprietorship,  and  to  sign  the  bond  for  the  payment  of  the 
advertisement  duty.    And  No.  i  will  really  appear  on  Saturday 

,with  an  opening  artide  of  mine,  and  a  religious  one.  The 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking  is  indeed  most  serious ;  all  the 
Tories  turn  from  me  as  a  Liberal,  whilst  the  strong  Reformers 
think  me  timid  and  half  corrupt,  because  I  will  not  go  along 
with  them  or  turn  the  "Register"  into  a  new  "5;iiaminer"or 
"  Ballot."  So  that  I  dare  say  my  fate  will  be  that  of  r^  ^^a  tZiv 

'^iroXiTuf  [see  p.  248J  from  the  days  of  Thucydides  downwards. 

I  wrote  to  Parker  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
proposing  to  him  either  to  give  up  [Thucydides]  altogether 
except  the  Appendices,  putting  all  my  materials  of  every  sort 
into  his  hands  freely  to  dispose  of,  or  else  to  share  with  him 
ail  the  expenses  of  the  next  volume,  and  to  refund  at  once  what 
I  have  already  received  for  the  first.  I  have  told  him  often 
before,  and  now  have  told  him  again,  that  I  cannot  do  it 
quickly ;  and  that  I  never  meant  or  would  consent  to  devote 
to  it  every  spare  moment  of  my  time,  so  as  to  leave  myself  no 
liberty  for  any  other  writing.  1  have  written  nothing  for  two 
years  but  Thucydides  and  Sermons  for  the  boys ;  but  though  I 

'  will  readily  give  up  writing  merely  for  ray  own  amusement,  or 
fame,  or  profit,  I  cannot  abandon  what  I  think  is  a  positive 
duty,  EUcJi  as  attempting  at  least  the  "Register."  Parkerwrote 
immediately  a  verv  kind  letter,  begging  me  to  continue  the 
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tditorship  as  at  present,  aod  stating  in  express  words  "  that 
though  advantage  might  arise  from  the  early  completion  of  the 
book,  DO  injury  whatever  has  been  sustained  by  him,  or  it 
likely  to  be  sustained." 

I  am  proprietor  of  the  "  Register,"  and  will  be  answerable 
for  it  up  to  a  certain  point  \  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that  I 
shall  see  everything  that  is  inserted  in  it,  or  that  I  should 
expunge  everything  with  which  I  did  not  agree,  although  I 
certainly  should,  if  the  disagreement  were  great,  or  the  opinions 
so  differing  seemed  to  me  likeiy  to  be  mischievous.  I  have  no 
wish  to  conceal  anything  about  it,  and  if  I  cannot  control  it  to 
my  mind,  or  find  the  thing  to  be  a  failure,  I  will  instantly 
withdraw  it     Sed  Dii  meliorafm. 


XXVIII.      TO  THE  REV.    DR.   WHATELY. 

Rugby,  June  II,  1831, 
I  confess  that  your  last  letter  a  good  deal  grieved  me,  not 
at  all  personally,  but  as  it  seemed  to  me  to  give  the  death-blow 
to  my  hopes  of  finding  co-operators  for  the  "  Register."  That 
very  article  upon  the  Tories  has  been  objected  to  as  being  too 
favourable  to  them,  so  what  is  a  man  to  do  ?  You  will  see  by 
No.  5,  that  I  do  not  think  the  Bill  perfect,  but  still  I  like  it  as 
far  as  it  goes,  and  especially  in  its  disfranchisement  clauses,  . 
But  my  great  object  in  the  "  Register  "  was  to  enlighten  the  poor 
generally  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term ;  as  it  is,  no  one  joins  : 
me,  and  of  course  my  nephew  and  1  cannot  do  it  alone. 
"  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's,"  is  true  from  the 
days  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  downwards.  Unless  a 
great  change  in  our  prospects  takes  place,  the  "Register"  will 
therefore  undergo  transmigration  when  the  holidays  begin ; 
whether  into  a  set  of  penny  papers,  or  into  a  monthly  maga- 
zine I  cannot  telL  But  Z  cannot  sit  still  without  trying  to 
do  something  fw  a  state  of  things  which  oAen  and  often,  f^u- 
oftener  I  believe  than  any  one  knows  of,  comes  with  a  real 
pang  of  sorrow  to  trouble  my  own  private  happiness.  -  I  know 
it  is  good  to  have  these  sobering  reminders,  and  it  may  be  my 
impatience,  that  I  do  not  take  them  merely  as  awakeners  and 
reminders  to  myself.  Still,  ought  we  not  to  fight  against  evil, 
and  is  not  moral  ignorance,  such  as  now  so  sadly  prevails,  one 
of  tlie  worst  kinds  of  evil  ? 
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XXIX.      TO  W.  TOOKE,    ESQ, 

Rugfcy,  Jone  i9,  1831. 

I  mnit  take  the  earliest  opportuoi^  of  thaaluiig  yoa  most 
heartily  for  your  active  kindness  towards  me,  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  the  most  gratifying  offer*  announced  to  me  in 
your  letter  of  yesterday.  I  feel  doubly  obliged  to  you  both 
for  your  good  opinion  of  me,  and  for  your  kind  recoUecticm  of 

me 1  trust  that  you  will  not  think  me  less  gratefiil 

to  you  becauae  I  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  avail  myself  of  the 
Chancdloi's  offer.  Engaged  as  I  am  here,  I  could  not  reside 
upon  a  living,  and  I  would  not  be  satisfied  to  hold  one  without 
residence.  I  have  always  strenuously  maintained  that  the 
clergy  engaged  in  education  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
church  benefices,  and  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  let  my  own 
practice  contradict  what  I  really  believe  to  be  a  very  wholesome 
doctrine.  But  I  am  sure  that  I  value  the  offer  quite  as  much, 
and  feel  as  heartily  obliged  both  to  the  Chancellor  and  to  you 
for  it,  as  if  I  had  accepted  it. 

In  this  day's  number  of  the  "  Register "  there  is  a 

letter  on  the  "  Cottage  Evenings,"  condemning  very  decidedly 
their  unchristian  tone.  It  is  not  written  by  me,  but  I  confess 
that  I  heartily  agree  with  it  You  know  of  old  how  earnestly 
I  have  wished  to  join  your  Useful  Knowledge  Society  ;t  and 
how  heartily  on  many  points  I  sympathize  with  them.  This 
very  work,  the  "Cottage  Evenings,"  might  be  made  everything 
that  I  wish,  if  it  were  but  decidedly  Christian.  I  delight  in  its 
plain  and  sensible  tone,  and  it  might  be  made  the  channel  of 
ail  sorts  of  infonnation,  useful  and  entertaining ;  but,  as  it  is, 
so  far  from  co-operating  with  it,  I  must  feel  utterly  averse  t©  it 
To  enter  into  the  deeper  matters  of  conduct  and  prindjde^  to 
talk  of  our  main  hopes  and  feais,  and  yet  not  to  speak  of 
Christ,  is  absolutely,  to  my  mind,  to  circulate  poison.  In  such 
points  as  this,  "  He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  ui." 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  circumstance  of  some  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  Usefiil  Knowledge  Sociefy  being  now 
in  the  Government,  is  in  itself  a  strong  reason  why  the  Society 
ahould  take  a  more  decided  tone  on  matters  of  rdigion.  Un- 
doubtedly their  support  of  that  Society,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a 
matter  of  deep  giief  and  disapprobation  to  a  lai;ge  proportion 

•  r^  ofaitBll  fD  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral,   with  a  liring  Bltached  10  ll— 
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of  the  best  men  ia  this  kingdom,  whUe  it  encourages  the  hopes 
of  some  of  the  very  worsL  And  it  would  be,  I  do  verily  think, 
one  of  the  greatest  possible  public  blessings,  if,  as  diey  are 
honest,  fearless,  and  enlightened  against  political  corruption, 
and,  as  I  hope  they  will  prove,  against  ecclesiastical  abuses 
also,  so  they  would  be  no  less  honest  and  fearless  and  truly 
wise  in  labouring  to  Christianize  the  people,  in  spite  of  the 
sneera  and  opposition  of  those  who  understand  full  well  that, 
if  men  do*  not  worship  God,  they  at  once  by  that  very 
omission  worship  most  surely  the  power  of  evil 

You  will  smile  at  my  earnestness  or  simplicity ;  but  it  does 
strongly  excite  me  to  see  so  great  an  engine  as  your  Sodety, 
and  one  whose  efforts  I  would  so  gladly  co-operate  with,  and 
which  could  effect  so  easily  what  I  alone  am  vainly  struggling 
at,  to  see  this  engine  at  the  very  least  neutralizing  its  power  of 
doing  good,  and,  I  fear,  doing  in  some  respects  absolute  eviL 
On  the  other  side,  the  Tories  would  not  have  my  assistance  in 
religious  matters,  because  they  so  disapprove  of  my  politics; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  people,  in  this  hour  of  their  utmost 
need,  get  either  the  cold  deism  erf  the  "Cottage  Evenings,"  or 
the  folly  of  the  "  Cottager's  Monthly  Visitor."  Would  the 
Committee  accept  my  assistance  for  those  "Cottage  Evenings"? 
I  would  give  a  larger  sum  tlian  I  should  be  thought  sane  to 
mention,  if  I  might  but  once  see  this  great  point  effected.f 


XXX.      TO  MRS.    rLSTCHEIL 

(After  tbe  death  of  her  Soo.) 

Rngbj,  Aognit,  1S31, 

I  know  that  you  are  rich  in  friends,  and  it  seems 

like  presumption  in  me  to  say  it ;  but  I  entreat  you  earnestly 

to  remember  that  M and  m^elf  regard  you  and  yours  with 

audi  cordial  respect  and  affection,  that  it  would  give  us  real 

*  "Thanii  iomelliliv  to  me  •)-      encUyaipedmaiofiriial  I  «l*h«dto 

of  Lord  Brran'*  Cain.  "Id  meetinf  It.  Inenr wonted aitlda on id^loui 

toddo^  In  the  wo^  of  tach  ■  mui,  mbjecti  helf  lo  mndi  ■■  aitidei  on 

■o  gi«ml  Mod  Mlenm  « tnitb  aj  ll  ex-  oonunon  nibjecU  wrlttao  wilh  a  ds- 

preMBdlnthaiipeeehcif  LudTcr,  'He  ddedl; Chriatlan  tone.      Hiilonand 

who  bowi  not  to  Ood  hath  bowed  to  Kographf  are  fai  better  vdileka  of 

me.'"  Cood,  1  think,  than  anv  direct  com- 

t  Prom  a  later  letter  to  the  nme.  menti  on  Scnplure.  or  Enayi  on  Erl- 

— "  I  caiiDol  t(dl  jou  how  much  I  wai  daicts."     (The   aitide   fai  question 

dcUgtited  br  the  conduiloo  of  the  was  by  Mr.  Chules  KniebL     Sea 

nitkle  ta>  Minbean,   tn  the  Penar  Knight's  Autobic«Taphr,   E  134,   IL 

Maguine  of  Uaj  la.     Thai  article  u  chap.  9.} 
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pleasure,  if  either  now  or  hereafter  we  can  be  of  aoy  use  what- 
ever in  any  ajrajigements  to  be  made  for  your  grandchildFen. 
1  feel  that  it  wouid  be  a  delight  to  me  to  be  of  any  service  to 
fatherless  children,  contemplating,  as  I  often  do,  the  possibility 
of  myself  or  their  dear  mother  being  taken  away  £rom  our  own 
little  ones.  And  I  feel  it  the  more,  because  I  confess  that  I 
think  evil  days  are  threatening,  insomuch  that,  whenever  I  hear 
of  the  death  of  anyone  that  is  dear  to  me,  there  mixes  with  my 
sense  of  my  own  loss  a  sort  of  joy  that  he  is  safe  from  the  evU 
to  come.  Still  more  strong  is  my  desire  that  all  Christ's  ser- 
vants who  are  left  should  draw  nearer  every  day  to  him,  and  to 
one  another,  in  every  feeling  and  every  work  of  love. 


XXXI.      TO   REV.   DK.    HAWKINS. 

SUptOD,  Jvlf  XI,  (831. 

The  "  Register  "  is  now  dead,  to  revive  however  in 

another  shape  ;  but  I  could  not  alford  at  once  to  pay  all,  and 
to  write  all,  and  my  nephew's  own  business  hindered  him  from 
attending  to  it  sufficiently,  and  it  thus  devolved  on  the  mere 
publisher,  who  put  in  things  of  which  I  utterly  disapproved. 
But  the  thing  has  excited  attention  in  some  quarters,  just  as  I 
wished ;  all  the  articles  on  the  labourers  were  copied  at  length 
into  one  of  the  Sheffield  papers,  and  when  the  "  Register  "  died, 
the  Sheffield  proprietor  wrote  up  to  our  editor,  wishing  to 
engage  the  writer  of  those  articles  to  continue  them  for  his  own 
paper.  By  a  strange  coincidence  I  happened  to  walk  into  the 
office  of  this  very  paper,  at  Sheffield,  to  look  at  the  division  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  knowing  nothing  of  the  application  made  to 
our  editor  in  town.  I  saw  the  long  quotation  from  the 
"  Register,"  and  as  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  happened  to  be 
in  the  shop,  1  talked  to  him  about  it,  and  finally  told  him  who 
I  was,  and  what  were  my  objects  in  the  "  Register,"  He  spoke 
of  those  articles  on  the  labourers  being  read  with  great  interest 
by  the  mechanics  and  people  of  that  class,  and  I  have  promised 
to  send  him  a  letter  or  two  in  continuation. 

XXXIL      TO  THE   REV.    DR.    WHATKLV. 

August  la,  183 1. 

Touching  the  magazine,  I  think  it  htvnfor  rXoiv 

in  comparison  with  a  weekly  paper;  but  n-Xfiw  ^/lurv tnur^c.     I 
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will  join  in  it  gladly,  and,  if  required,  try  to  undertake  even 
the  editorship,  only  let  something  be  done.  1  fouod  all  the 
articles  about  the  labourers  in  my  Renter  had  been  copied 
into  the  Sheffield  Courant,  and  the  proprietor  told  me  that 
they  had  excited  some  interest.  Thus  even  a  little  seed  may 
be  scattered  about,  and  produce  more  effect  than  we  might 
calculate  on ;  by  all  means  let  us  sow  while  we  can. 

What  do  Mayo  and  you  say  to  the  cholera?  Have  you 
read  the  accounts  of  the  great  fifty  years'  pestilence  of  the  6th 
centuiy,  or  of  that  of  the  14th,  both  of  which  seem  gradually  to 
have  travelled  like  the  cholera?  How  much  we  have  to  learn 
about  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  causes  that  affect  it 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  "morbus  cteli,"  which  at 
particular  periods  favours  the  spread  of  disordei^  and  thus, 
although  the  cholera  is  contagious,  yet  it  also  originates  in 
certain  constitutions  under  a  certain  state  of  atmosphere,  and 
then  is  communicated  by  contagion  to  many  who  would  not 
have  originated  it  themselves ;  while  many  again  are  so  anti- 
pathetic to  it,  that  neither  contagion  nor  infection  will  give  it 
them.  Agathias  says  that  the  old  Persian  and  Egyptian  philo- 
sophers held  that  there  were  certain  periodical  revolutions  of 
time,  fraught  with  evil  to  the  human  race,  and  others,  during 
whidi  they  were  exempt  from  the  worst  sort  of  visitations. 
This  is  mysticism ;  yet,  fiom  Thucydides  downwards,  men 
have  remarked  that  these  visitations  do  not  come  single ;  and 
although  the  connexion  between  plague  and  famine  is  obvious, 
yet  that  between  plague  and  volcanic  phenomena  is  not  so ; 
and  yet  these  have  been  coincident  in  the  most  famous 
instances  of  long  travelling  pestilences  hitherto  on  record.  Nor 
is  there  much  natural  connexion  between  the  ravages  of 
epidemic  disease,  and  a  moral  and  political  crisis,  in  men's 
minds,  such  as  we  now  seem  to  be  witnessing. 


XXXIII.      TO   REV.    F.    C    BLACKSTOMK. 
(In  suifw«r  to  >  queMioD  about  Irringlsni  al  Port  Glasgaw.) 

Rugbjr.  October  as.  iSji. 

If  the  thing  be  real  I  should  take  it  merely  as  a 

sign  of  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord, — the  only  use,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  that  ever  was  derived  from  the  gift  of 
tongues.     I  do  not  see  that  it  was  ever  made  a  vehicle  of 
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iiutiuctitm,  or  ever  superseded  the  study  of  tongues,  but  that  it 
was  merely  a  sign  of  the  power  of  God,  &  mui  being  for  the 
time  tiansformed  into  s  mere  instrument  to  uttei  sounds  which 
he  himself  understood  not  ....  However,  whether  this  be 
a  real  sign  or  no,  I  believe  that  "the  day  of  the  Lord"  is 
coming,  i.e.  the  tennination  of  one  of  the  great  nUxr  of  the 
human  race ;  whether  the  final  one  of  all  or  not,  that  I  believe  no 
created  being  knows  or  can  know.  The  terminatioii  of  the 
Jewish  hIAf  in  the  fint  century,  and  of  the  Roman  aU>  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth,  were  each  marked  by  the  same  concurrence  (rf 
calamities,  wars,  tumults,  pestilences,  earthquakes,  &c.,  all 
marking  the  time  of  one  of  God's  peculiar  seasons  of  visitatjut.* 
And  society  in  Europe  seems  going  on  fkst  for  a  similar 
revolution,  out  of  which  Christ's  Church  will  emerge  in  a  new 
position^  purified,  I  trust,  and  strengthened  by  the  destruction 
of  various  earthly  and  evil  mixtiures  that  have  corrupted  it 
But  I  have  not  the  sl^htesC  expectation  of  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  the  Millennium,  and  I  wonder  more  and  more  that 
any  one  can  so  understand  Scripture  as  to  look  for  it  As 
for  the  signs  of  the  times  in  Enf^and,  I  took  nowhere  with 
confidence :  politically  speaking,  I  respect  and  admire  die 
present  government  The  ministry,  I  sincerdy  believe,  would 
preserve  all  our  institutions  by  reforming  them ;  but  stiU  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say  that  they  would  do  this  on  the  highest 
principles,  or  that  they  keep  Oieii  eye  on  the  true  polar  star, 
how  skilfully  soever  they  may  observe  their  charts,  and  woA 
their  vessel.     But  even  in  this  I  think  them  far  better  than  the 

Tories We  talk,  as  much  as  we  dare  talk  of  anything 

two  months  distant,  of  going  to  the  Lakes  in  the  winter,  that  I 
may  get  on  in  peace  with  Thucydides,  and  enjoy  the  moun- 
tains besides. 


XXXIV.      TO  W.    W.    HULL,    ESQ.  " 

Rucbf,  October  afi,  ilji. 

I  spear  daily,  as  the  Lydians  used  to  play  in  the 

bmine,  that  I  may  at  least  steal  some  portion  of  the  day  from 

■  For    ihe    nme   belieT   in    ihe      pnsMd   of  tlie  apostolical   fift    of 
connexlaa   of  phjvcal   witb    mcnl      tonpui^  *m  fouoded  oa  a  ddlbcfate 
eonvaUoiu,    tes    Nlebubr,    Lelieai- 
nachilchlBi,  IL  p.  1G7.     It  auf  b«  at 
grell  IQ  add,  (hat  the  riev  above  cx- 


tonnui^  *a«  founded  oa  a  ddlb 
Ku^  of  tbe  pauwM  irttldi  i 
to  It  «(pedally  i  Cor.  ri»,  13. 


s^ 
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thou^t  My  fiunily,  the  school,  and,  thank  God,  die  town 
also,  are  all  ftiU  of  restful  and  delightful  thoughts  and  images. 
All  there  is  but  the  scene  of  wholesome  and  happy  labour,  and 
as  much  to  refresh  the  inwsid  man,  with  as  little  to  disturb 
him  as  this  earth,  since  Paradise,  could,  I  believe,  ever  present 
to  any  one  individuaL  But  my  sense  of  the  evils  of  the  times, 
and  to  what  prospects  I  am  bnnging  up  my  children,  is  over- 
whelmingly bitter.  All  in  the  moral  and  physical  world  appears 
so  exactly  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  "  great  day  of  the 
Lord,"  Ka  a  period  of  feaiful  visitation  to  terminate  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  whether  to  terminate  the  whole  existence  of 
the  human  race,  neither  man  nor  angel  knows, — that  no  entire- 
ness  of  private  happiness  can  possibly  dose  my  mind  against 
the  sense  of  it  Meantime  it  makes  me  very  anxious  to  do 
what  work  I  can,  more  especially  as  I  think  the  prospect  of 
the  cholera  makes  life  even  more  than  ordinarily  uncertain ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  my  own  peculiar  constitution, 
that  I  should  be  vety  likely  to  be  attacked  by  it  ...  . 

I  believe  I  told  you  that  I  am  preparing  for  the  press  a 
new  volume  of  Sermons,  and  I  wish  a  small  book  on  the  Evi- 
dences* to  accompany  them ;  not  a  book  to  get  up  like  Paley, 
but  taking  the  real  way  in  which  the  difficulties  present  them- 
selves, half  moral,  half  intellectual,  to  the  mind  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  well-educated  young  man ;  a  book  which,  by  God's 
blessing,  may  be  a  real  stay  in  that  state  of  mind  when  neither 
an  address  to  the  intellect  alone,  nor  one  to  the  moral  feelings, 
is  alone  most  likely  to  answer.  And  I  wish  to  make  the  main 
point  not  the  truth  of  Christianity  per  se,  as  a  theorem  to  be 
proved,  but  the  wisdom  of  our  abiding  by  it,  and  whether  there 
is  anything  else  for  it  but  the  life  of  beast  or  of  devil.  I  should 
like  to  do  this  if  I  could  before  I  die ;  for  I  think  that  times 
are  coming  when  the  Devil  will  fight  his  best  in  good  earnest. 
I  must  not  write  any  more,  for  woric  rises  on  every  side  open 
mouthed  upon  m& 

XXXV.      TO  REV.   JULIUS   HARK. 

Norambtf  9.  1831. 
(After  thanking  him  for  the  first  number  of  the  "  Philological 
Museum,"  and  wishing  him  success.)     For  myself,  I  am  afraid 

•  Thii  ho  partially  aooompliihod 
in  Ihs  17th  Sennon  in  IIjc  ■econd 
vohiTse,  ud  the  lath  and  19th  In  Ihs 
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Thucydides  wilt  have  shown  you  that  I  am  a.  very  poor  philo- 
logist, and  my  knowledge  is  too  superficial  oq  aliQost  every 
point  to  enable  me  to  produce  anything  worth  your  having ; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  every  moment  of  spare  time  I  wish  to 
devote  to  writing  on  Religion  or  KnXimn).  I  use  the  Greek 
word,  because  "  politics  "  is  commonly  taken  in  a  much  baser 
sense.  I  know  I  can  do  but  little,  perhaps  nothing,  but  the 
"  Liberavi  animam  roeam  "  is  a  consolation ;  and  I  would  &in 
not  see  everything  good  and  beautiful  sink  in  ruin  without 
making  a  single  effort  to  lessen  the  mischie£  Since  the  death 
of  the  "  Register,"  I  am  writing  constantly  in  one  of  the  Sheffield 
papers,  the  proprietor  of  which  (Mr.  Piatt)  I  earnestly  believe 
sincerely  wishes  to  do  good. 

I  heartily  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of  your  concluding 
paragraph — in  your  note,  I  mean — but  who  dare  look  forward 
now  to  anything  7 


XXXVI.      TO  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DDBLIN. 

Rugby,  Norember  8,  1B31, 

You  must  not  go  to  Ireland  without  a  few  lines  from  me. 
I  cannot  yet  be  reconciled  to  your  being  on  the  other  side  of 
St  George's  Channel,  or  to  thinking  of  Oxford  as  being  without 
you.  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  the  Mezentius  who 
should  "  succedat  pugnae,"  when  Tuinus  is  gone  away.  My 
great  ignorance  about  Ireland  is  also  very  inconvenient  to  me 
in  thinking  about  your  future  operations,  as  I  do  not  know 
what  most  wants  mending  there,  or  what  is  likely  to  be  the  dis- 
position to  mend  it  in  those  with  whom  you  will  be  surrounded. 
But  you  must  not  go  out  with  words  of  evil  omen ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  do  anticipate  much  happiness  for  you,  seeing  that 
happiness  consists,  according  to  our  dear  old  friend,  .i-  inpytl^ 
and  of  that  you  are  likely  to  have  enough, 

I  am  a  coward  about  schools,  and  yet  I  have  not  the  satia- 
factioD  of  being  a  coward  xarh  trpoalptauf ;  for  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  trials  of  a  school  are  usefiil  to  a  boy'i  after  cha- 
racter, and  thus  I  dread  not  to  expose  my  boys  to  it ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  immediate  efiect  of  it  is  so  ugly,  that, 
like  washing  one's  hands  with  earth,  one  shrinks  from  dirting 

them  BO  grievously  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process I 

cannot  get  over  my  sense  of  the  fearfiil  state  of  public  aflairs : 
—is  it  clean  hopeless  that  the  Church  will  come  forward  and 
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crave  to  be  allowed  to  reform  itself?  ....  I  can  have  no 

confidence  in  what  would  be  in  men  like ,  but  a  death-bed 

repentance.  It  can  only  be  done  effectually  by  those  who 
have  not,  through  many  a  year  of  fair  weather,  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  voice  of  refoim,  and  will  now  be  thought  only  to 
obey  it,  because  they  cannot  help  it  If  I  were  inde^  a 
radical,  and  hated  the  Church,  and  longed  foi  a  democracy,  I 
should  be  jolly  enough,  and  think  that  all  was  plain  sailing ; 
but  as  it  is,  I  verily  ^ink  that  neither  my  spirits  nor  my  occu- 
parioD,  nor  even  spearing  itself,  will  enable  me  to  be  cheerful 
under  such  an  awful  prospect  of  public  evils. 


XXXVII.      TO  W.   W.    HULL,    ESQ. 

KnutsroTd,  December  16,  1S31. 

I  want  to  write  an  Essay  on  the  true  use  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  i,e.  that  it  is  a  direct  guide  so  far  forth  as  we  are  circum- 
stanced exactly  like  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  originally 
addressed  j  that  where  the  differences  are  great,  there  it  is  a 
guide  by  analogy ;  i.e.  if  so  and  so  was  the  duty  of  men  so 
circumstanced,  ergo,  so  and  so  is  the  duty  of  men  circum- 
stanced tiiuB  otherwise ;  and  that  thus  we  shall  keep  the  spirit 
cS  God's  revelation  even  whilst  utterly  disregarding  the  letter, 
when  the  circumstances  are  totally  different  E^.  the  second 
commandment  is  in  the  letter  utterly  done  away  with  by  the 
fact  of  the  Incarnation.  To  refuse  then  the  benefit  which  we 
might  derive  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  crucifix,  under  pre- 
tence of  the  second  commandmeDt,  is  a  folly,  because  God 
has  sanctioned  one  conceivable  similitude  of  himself  when  He 
declared  himself  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  spirit  of  the 
commandment  not  to  thinlt  unworthily  of  the  Divine  nature,  noi 
to  lower  it,  after  our  own  devices,  is  violated  by  all  unscriptural 
notions  of  God's  attributes  and  dealings  with  men,  such  as  we 
see  and  hear  broached  daily,  and,  though  in  a  less  important 
degree,  by  those  representations  of  God  the  Father  which  one 
sees  in  Catholic  pictures,  and  by  what  Whately  calls  peristero- 
latry,  the  foolish  way  in  which  people  allow  themselves  to  talk 
about  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  of  a  dove.  The  applications  of 
this  principle  are  very  numerous,  and  embrace,  I  think,  all  the 
principal  errors  both  of  the  High  Church  a^id  of  the  Evan- 
gelical party. 
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XXXVIII.      TO   REV.    G.    COKNtSH. 

RYBAL  1 1 1  DecBmbei  33,  1831, 

We  are  actually  here,  and  going  up  Nabb's  Scai  presently, 
if  the  morning  holds  clear :  the  said  Nabb's  Scar  being  the 
mountain  at  whose  foot  our  house  stands ;  but  you  must  not 
suppose  that  we  aie  at  Rydal  Hall ;  it  is  only  a  house  by  the 
roadside,  just  at  the  comer  of  the  lane  that  leads  up  to  Words- 
worth House,  with  the  road  on  one  side  of  the  garden,  and  the 
Rotha  on  the  other,  which  goes  brawling  away  under  our 
windows  with  its  perpetual  music  The  higher  mountains  that 
bound  our  view  are  all  snow-capped,  but  it  is  all  snug,  and 
warm  and  green  in  the  valley — nowhere  on  earth  have  I  seen 
a  spot  of  more  perfect  and  enjoyable  beauty,  with  not  a  single 
object  out  of  tune  with  it,  look  which  way  I  will.  In  another 
cottage,  about  twenty  yards  (irom  us.  Captain  Hamilton,  the 
author  of  "  Cyril  Thornton,"  has  taken  up  his  abode  for  the 
winter ;  close  above  us  are  the  Wordsworths ;  and  we  are  in 
our  ownhonse  a  party  of  fifteen  souls,  so  that  we  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  dull.  And  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
which  of  us  all  enjoys  our  quarters  the  most.  We  arrived  here 
on  Monday,  and  hope  to  stay  here  about  a  month  from  the 
present  time. 

It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  and 
these  are  times  to  ftmiiih  ample  matter  to  write  or  to  talk 
about  How  earnestly  do  I  wish  that  I  could  see  you ;  it  is 
the  only  ungratified  msh  as  to  earthly  happiness  of  my  most 
happy  life,  that  I  am  so  parted  ft^m  so  many  of  my  dearest 

friends (After  speaking  of  objections  which  he  had 

heard  made  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Whately  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin.)  Now  I  am  sure  that  in  point  of  real 
essential  holiness,  so  far  as  man  can  judge  of  man,  there  does 
not  live  a  truer  Christian  than  Whately ;  and  it  does  grieve  me 
most  deeply  to  hear  people  speak  of  him  as  of  a  dangerous  and 
latitudinarian  character,  because  in  him  the  intellectual  part  of 
his  nature  keeps  pace  «rith  the  spiritual — instead  of  being  left, 
as  the  Evangelicals  leave  it,  a  fallow  field  for  ail  unsightly  weeds 
to  flourish  in.  He  is  a  truly  great  man— in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word — and  if  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  depend  in  any  degree  on  human  instrt^ 
ments,  none  could  be  found,  I  verily  believe,  in  the  triiole 
empire,  so  likely  to  maintain  iL  .  .  ,  .     i  am  again  publi&hmg 
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Sennons,  with  on  essav  at  the  tail,  on  the  Interpietation  of 
Scriptuie,  embodying  things  that  I  have  been  thinking  over  for 
the  last  six  or  seven  yeais ;  and  which  I  hope  will  be  useful  to 
a  class  whose  spiritual  wants  I  am  apt  to  think  are  badly  pro- 
vided for — ^young  men  bringing  up  for  other  professions  than 
the  Church,  who  share  deeply  in  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
day,  and  require  better  satis&ction  to  the  woiking  of  their 
minds  than  I  think  is  commonly  given  them. 


XXXIX,      TO  THE  SAUK. 

Rogbjr,  TAaattj  15,  183a. 

A  letter  from  Tucker  has  this  morning  informed  me  of  the 
heavy  trial  which  has  fallen  upon  yoa  I  write  because  I 
should  wish  to  heai  from  you  under  similar  drcumstances,  and 
because  it  is  unnatural  not  to  assure  yon  at  such  a  moment 
how  dearly  your  friends  at  Rugby  love  you  and  your  dear  wife, 
and  how  truly  they  sjnnpathize  with  ^our  sorrow.  Tucker's 
letter  leaves  us  anxious  both  for  your  wife  and  for  litde  Robert 
— especially  for  the  latter ;  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  hear 
favourable  accounts  of  them,  if  you  could  give  them.  I  will 
not  add  one  word  more.  May  God  strengthen  and  snpport 
you,  my  dear  friend,  and  bless  all  his  dispensations  towards  us 
both,  through  Jesus  Christ. 


XL.      TO  LADY    FRAKCES    ERERTON. 
(0«  die  nAifia.  of  Ihe  conversion  of  a  pnson  witb  atbeistlcal  oplnkm.) 
Rugby,  Februaiy  15,  1833. 

The  subject  of  the  letter  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  you  has  so  high  a  claim  upon  the  best  exertions 
of  every  Christian,  that  I  can  only  regret  my  inability  to  do  it 
justice.  But  in  cases  of  moral  or  intellectual  disorder,  no  less 
than  of  bodily,  it  is  difficult  to  prescribe  at  a  distance;  so 
much  must  always  depend  on  the  particular  constitution  of  the 
individual,  and  the  peculiarly  weak  points  in  his  character. 
Nor  am  I  quite  sure  whether  the  case  you  mention  is  one  of 
absolute  Atheism,  or  of  Epicurism  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it 
be  a  denial  ti  God's  existence  altogether,  or  only  of  his  moral 
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govemnient,  the  latter  doctrine  being,  I  believe,  a  favourite 
resource  wi6i  those  who  cannot  evade  the  force  of  the  evidences 
of  design  in  the  works  of  Creation,  and  yet  cannot  bear  to 
entertain  that  strong  and  constant  sense  of  personal  responsibility, 
which  follows  from  the  notion  of  God  as  a  moral  governor.  At 
any  rate,  the  great  thing  to  ascertain  is,  what  led  to  his  present 
st^e  of  opinions ;  for  the  actual  arguments  by  which  he  would 
now  justify  them,  are  of  much  less  consequence.  The  proofs 
of  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  Creator  are  given,  in  my 
opinion,  more  clearly  in  Paley's  "Natural  Theology"  than  in  any 
other  book  that  I  know,  and  the  necessity  oi faith  arising  from 
the  absurdity  of  scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  dogmatism 
on  the  other,  is  shewn  with  great  power  and  eloquence  in  the 
first  article  <:^the  second  part  of  Pascal's  "  Pens^es,"  a  book 
of  which  there  is  an  English  translation  by  no  means  difficult  to 
meet  with.  In  many  cases  the  real  origin  of  a  man's  irreligion 
is,  I  believe,  political.  He  dislikes  the  actual  state  of  society, 
hates  the  Church  as  connected  with  it,  and,  in  his  notions, 
supporting  its  abuses,  and  then  hates  Christianity  because  it  is 
taught  by  the  Church.  Another  case  is,  when  a  man's  rei^wut 
practice  is  degenerated,  when  he  has  been  less  watchful  of  him- 
self and  less  constant  and  earnest  in  his  devotions.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  his  impression  of  God's  real  existence,  iriiich 
is  kept  up  by  practical  experience,  becomes  feinler  and  fainter ; 
and  in  this  state  of  things  it  is  merely  an  accident  that  he 
remains  nominally  a  Christian  ;  if  he  happens  to  fall  in  with  an 
anti-christian  book,  he  will  have  nothing  in  his  own  experience 
to  set  against  the  difficulties  there  presented  to  him,  and  so  he 
will  be  apt  to  yield  to  them.  For  it  must  be  always  understood 
that  there  are  difhculties  in  the  way  of  all  religion — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  existence  of  evil — which  can  never  be  fairly 
solved  by  human  powers ;  all  that  can  be  done  inldlatualfy  is 
to  point  out  the  equal  or  greater  difficulties  of  atheism  or 
scepticism  ;  and  this  is  enough  to  justify  a  good  man's  under- 
standing in  being  a  believer.  But  the  real  proof  is  the  practical 
one ;  that  is,  let  a  man  live  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  falsehood, 
the  practical  result  will  be  bad ;  that  is,  a  man's  besetting 
and  constitutional  faults  will  not  be  checked ;  and  some  of  his 
noblest  feelings  will  be  unexercised,  so  that  if  he  be  right  in  his 
opinions,  truth  and  goodness  are  at  variance  with  one  another, 
falsehood  is  more  favourable  to  our  moral  perfection  than 
ruth ;  which  seems  the  most  monstrous  conclusion  which  the 
human  mind  can  possibly  arrive  at     It  follows  from  this,  that  if 
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I  vere  talking  with  an  atheist,  I  should  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress 
on  faith  as  a  necessaiy  condition  of  our  nature,  and  as  a  gift 
of  God  to  be  earnestly  sought  for  in  the  way  which  God  has 
appointed,  that  ts,  by  striving  to  do  hu  will.  For  faith  does  no 
violence  to  our  understanding ;  but  the  intellectual  diScultiea 
being  balanced,  and  it  being  necessary  to  act  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  faith  detennines  a  man  to  embrace  that  side  which 
leads  to  moral  and  practical  perfection ;  and  unbelief  leads  him 
to  embrace  the  opposite,  or  what  I  may  call  the  Devil's  religion, 
which  is,  after  all,  quite  as  much  beset  with  intellectual  diffi- 
culties as  God's  religion  is,  and  morally  is  nothing  but  one  mass 
of  difficulties  and  monstrosities.  You  may  say  that  the  indi- 
vidual in  (question  is  a  moral  man,  and  you  think  not  nnwiilJtu; 
to  be  convinced  of  his  errors ;  that  is,  he  sees  the  moral  truth 
of  Christianity,  but  cannot  be  persuaded  of  it  intellectually.  I 
should  say  that  such  a  state  of  mind  is  one  of  very  painful  trial, 
and  should  be  treated  as  such;  that  it  is  a  state  of  mental 
disease,  which  like  many  others  is  aggravated  by  talking  about 
it,  and  that  he  is  in  great  danger  of  losing  his  perception  of 
moral  truth  as  well  as  of  intellectual,  of  wishing  Christianity  to 
be  false  as  well  as  of  being  unable  to  be  convinced  that  it 
is  true.  There  are  thousands  of  Christians  who  see  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  sees  quite  as  clearly  as  he  does,  and  who  long 
as  eagerly  as  he  can  do  for  that  time  when  they  shall  know, 
even  as  they  are  known.  But  then  they  see  dearly  the  difii- 
culties  of  unbelief,  and  know  that  even  intellectually  they  are 
far  greater.  And  in  the  meanwhile  they  ue  contented  to  live 
by  faith,  and  find  that  in  so  doing,  their  course  is  practically 
one  of  perfect  light ;  the  moral  result  of  the  experiment  is  so 
abundantly  satisfactory,  that  they  are  sure  that  they  have  tmth 
on  their  side. 

I  have  written  a  sermon  rather  than  a  letta,  and  pcrh^ 
hardly  made  myself  intelligible  after  all.  But  the  main  point  is, 
that  we  cannot  and  do  not  pretend  to  remove  all  the  intellectual 
difficulries  of  religion  ;  we  only  contend  that  even  intellectually 
unbelief  is  the  more  unreasonable  of  the  two,  and  that  prac- 
tically unbelief  is  folly,  and  faith  is  wisdom. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you  in  your  charitaUc 
labour,  I  dull  be  most  happy  to  do  my  best 
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XLI.      TO  THE   SAHS. 

Ragfaf,  M&rdi  7,  iBja. 
I  thank  you  for  your  last  letter,  and  b^  to  assure  you  ver}' 
nncerely  that  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  placing  myself 
under  your  directions  with  regard  to  this  unhappy  man ;  and  as 
he  would  probably  regard  me  with  suspicion,  on  account  of  my 
profession,  I  think  that  you  would  act  with  the  best  judgment 
in  alluding  to  me  only  in  general  tenns,  as  you  propose  to  do, 
without  mentioning  my  name.  But  1  say  this  merely  with  a 
view  to  the  man's  own  feelings  towards  the  clergy,  and  not 
from  the  slightest  wish  to  have  my  name  kept  back  from  him, 
if  you  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  it  With  respect  to  your  concluding  question, 
I  confess  that  I  believe  conscientious  atheism  not  to  exist 
Weaknest  of  faith  is  partly  constitutional,  and  partly  the  result 
of  education,  and  other  circumstances  ;  and  this  may  go  intel- 
lectually almost  as  far  as  scepticism ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  noay 
be  perfectly  unable  to  acquire  a  firm  and  undoubting  belief 
of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  whether  natural  or  revealed.  He 
may  be  perplexed  with  doubts  all  his  days  \  to.'j,  his  feais  lest 
the  Gospel  should  not  be  true,  may  be  stioogei  than  his  hopes 
that  it  will.  And  this  is  a  state  of  great  pain,  and  of  most 
severe  trial,  to  be  pitied  heartily,  but  not  to  be  condemned.  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  good  man  can  never  get  further  than  this ; 
for  his  goodness  will  save  hJTii  from  unbelief,  though  not  from 
the  misery  of  scanty  faith.  I  call  it  unbelief,  when  a  man 
deliberately  renounces  his  obedience  to  God,  and  his  sense  of 
responsibility  to  Him :  and  this  never  can  be  without  something 
of  an  evil  heart  rebelling  against  a  yoke  which  it  does  not  like 
to  bear.  The  man  you  have  been  trying  to  convert  stands  in 
this  predicament : — he  says  that  he  cannot  find  out  God,  and 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  Him ;  therefore  he  renounces  His 
service,  and  chooses  to  make  a  god  of  himself.  Now,  the  idea 
of  God  being  no  other  than  a  combination  of  all  the  highest 
excellencies  that  we  can  conceive — it  is  so  delightful  to  a  good 
and  sound  mind,  that  it  is  misery  to  part  with  it ;  and  such  a 
,  mind,  if  it  cannot  discern  God  clearly,  concludes  that  the  fault 
ia  in  itself — that  it  cannot  yet  reach  to  God,  not  that  God  does 
not  exist  You  see  there  must  be  an  assumption  in  either  case, 
fiar  the  thing  does  not  admit  of  demonstration,  and  the  assump- 
tion diat  God  is,  or  is  not,  depends  on  the  d^ree  of  moral  pain 
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w«Ik«d  with  bim  the  other  ia.j  in  the  rain  to  a  wood  about  four 
miles  from  here,  dug  up  orchis  roots,  and  then  bathed  on  our 
wa;  home,  hanging  oar  clothes  on  a  stick  under  a  tree,  to  save 

them  from  being  wet  in  the  interval I  do  not  wonder 

at  what  you  say  about  the  civility  and  compliance  of  the  people 
with  your  instructions,  u  Kural  Deaa  I  think  it  is  so  still, — 
and  the  game  is  yet  in  our  hands  if  we  would  play  it ;  but  I 
suppose  we  shall  not  play  it,  and  five  or  ten  years  hence  it  will 
be  no  longer  ours  to  play,  iio.ooo  copies  of  the  Fenny  i 
Magazine  circulate  weekly  I  We  join  in  kindest  love  and 
regards  to  you  alL  Would  that  we  might  ever  meet,  before 
perhaps  we  meet  in  America  or  at  sea  after  the  Revolution. 


XLIV.      TO   REV.  J.    B,   TYLER. 

Your  letter  interested  me  exceedingly.  I  have  had  some 
correspondence  with  the  "  Useful  Knowledge "  people  about 
theii  Penny  Magazine,  and  have  sent  them  some  things 
which  I  am  waiting  to  see  whether  they  will  publish.  I  want 
to  give  their  Magazine  a  decidedly  Christian  character,  and 
then  I  think  it  would  suit  my  notions  better  than  any  other ; 
but  of  course  what  I  have  been  doing,  or  may  do  for  them, 
does  not  hinder  me  from  doing  what  I  can  for  you.  I  only 
suspect  I  should  wish  to  liberalize  your  Magazine,  as  I  wish  to 
Christianize  theirs  ;  and  probably  your  Committee  wontd  recai- 
citrate  against  any  such  operations,  as  theirs  may  do.  The 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  has  a  bad  name  for  the  dulness 
of  its  pubhcations ;  and  theii  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
general  knowledge,  and  enlightening  the  people  in  earnest,  may 
seem  a  little  tardy  and  reluctant.  This,  however,  touches  you, 
as  an  individual  member  of  the  Society,  no  more  than  it  does 
myself;  only  the  name  of  the  Society  is  not  in  good  odour. 
As  for  the  thing  itself,  it  is  one  on  which  I  am  half  wild,  and 
am  not  sure  that  I  shall  not  start  one  at  my  own  expense  down 
here,  and  call  it  the  Warwickshire  Magazine  ;  and  I  believe 
that  it  would  answer  in  the  long  run,  if  there  were  funds  to 
keep  it  up  for  a  time ;  but  experto  crede,  it  is  an  expensive 
work  to  push  an  infant  journal  up  hill.  The  objection  ro  a 
magadne  is  its  desultoriness  and  vagueness — it  is  all  scraps; 
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whereas  a  newspaper  has  a  tegular  suhject,  and  follows  it  up 
continuously.  I  would  tiy  to  do  this  as  much  as  I  could  in  a 
magazine.  I  would  have  in  every  number  one  portion  of  the 
paper  for  miscellanies,  but  I  think  that  in  another  portion  there 
should  be  some  subjects  followed  up  regularly  :  e.g.  the  history 
CM  our  present  state  of  society  tracked  backwards ;  the  history  of 
agriculture,  including  that  of  inctosures  ;  the  statistics  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  &c  &c.  I  suppose  the  object  is  to  instruct 
those  who  have  few  books  and  little  education ;  but  all  instruc- 
tion must  be  systematic,  and  it  is  this  which  the  people  want : 
they  want  to  have  df>x<d  before  them,  and  comprehensive  out- 
lines of  what  follows  from  those  apx<^  \  not  a  parcel  of  detached 
stories  about  natural  history,  or  this  place,  or  that  man, — all  enter- 
taining enough,  but  not  instructive  to  minds  wholly  destitute  of 
anything  like  a  frame,  in  which  to  arrange  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation. And  I  believe,  if  done  spiritedly,  that  systematic  infor- 
mation would  be  even  more  attractive  than  the  present  hodge- 
podge of  odds  and  ends.  Above  all,  be  afraid  of  teaching 
nothing  :  it  is  vain  now  to  say  that  questions  of  religion  and 
politics  are  above  the  understanding  of  the  poorer  classes — so 
they  may  be,  but  they  are  not  above  their  misvnderstandii^, 
and  they  will  think  and  talk  about  them,  so  that  they  had  best 
be  taught  to  think,  and  taught  rightly.  It  is  worth  while  to 
look  at  Owen's  paper,  Tht  Crisis,  or  at  The  Midland  Repre- 
smtatrve,  the  great  paper  of  the  Birmingham  operatives.  The 
most  abstract  points  are  discussed  in  them,  and  the  very 
foundations  of  all  things  are  daily  being  probed,  as  much  as  by 
the  sophists,  whom  it  was  the  labour  of  Socrates'  life  to  combat. 
Phrases  which  did  well  enough  formerly,  now  only  excite  a 
sneer ;  it  does  not  do  to  talk  to  the  operatives  about  our  "pure 
and  apostolical  church,"  and  "our glorious  constitution  ;"  they 
have  no  respect  for  either  \  but  one  must  take  higher  ground, 
and  show  that  our  object  is  not  to  preserve  particular  institu- 
tions, so  much  as  to  uphold  eternal  principles,  which  are  in 
great  danger  of  falling  into  disrepute,  because  of  the  vices  of 
the  institutions  which  profess  to  exemplify  them.  The  Church, 
as  it  now  stands,  no  human  power  can  save ;  my  fear  is,  that, 
if  we  do  not  mind,  we  shall  come  to  the  American  fashion,  and 
have  no  provision  made  for  the  teaching  Christianity  at  all. 
But  it  is  late,  and  I  must  go  to  bed ;  and  I  have  prosed  to  you 
enough ;  but  I  am  as  bad  about  these  things  as  Don  Quixote 
with  his  knight-errantry,  and  when  once  I  begin,  I  do  not 
leadily  stop. 
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XLT.      TO  HIS  NEPHEW,  J.    WARD,    ESQ^    ON   HIS   HASRIAOE. 

Braih&x  Hall,  July  7,  1830. 

A  maa's  life  in  London,  while  he  is  single,  may  b« 

veiy  stiiring,  and  very  intellectual,  but  I  imagine  that  it  must 
have  a.  hardening  efTect,  and  that  this  effect  will  be  more  felt 
every  year  as  the  counter  tendencies  of  youth  become  less 
powerful.  The  most  certain  softeners  of  a  man's  moral  skin, 
and  sweeteners  of  his  blood,  are,  I  am  sure,  domestic  inter- 
course in  a  happy  marriage,  and  intercourse  with  the  poor.  It 
is  very  hard,  I  imagine,  in  our  present  state  of  society,  to  keep 
up  intercourse  with  God  without  one  or  both  of  these  aids  to 
foster  it  Romantic  and  fantastic  indolence  was  the  fault  of 
other  times  and  other  countries ;  here  I  crave  more  and  more 
every  day  to  find  men  unfevered  by  the  constant  excitement  of 
the  world,  whether  literary,  political,  commercial,  01  fashionable; 
men  who,  while  they  are  alive  to  all  that  is  around  them,  feel 
also  who  is  above  them.  I  would  give  more  than  I  can  say,  if 
your  Useful  Knowledge  Society  Committee  had  this  last  feeling, 
as  strongly  as  they  have  the  other  purely  and  beneficently.  .... 
I  care  not  for  one  party  or  the  other,  but  I  do  care  for  the  country, 
and  for  interests  more  precious  than  that  of  the  country,  which 
the  present  disordered  state  of  the  human  mind  seems  threaten- 
ing. But  this  mixes  strangely  with  your  present  prospects,  and  ■ 
I  hope  we  may  both  manage  to  live  in  peace  with  our  families 
in  the  land  of  our  fathers,  without  crossing  the  Atlantic. 


XLVt      TO   ARCHBISHOP   WHATELV. 

Bratlwjr  Hall,  July  S,  tSji. 

This  place  is  complete  rest,  such  as  I  wish  you  could  enjoy 

aSixx  your  far  more  anxious  occupations As  to  the  state 

of  the  country,  I  find  my  great  concern  about  it  comes  by 
accesses,  sometimes  weigliing  upon  me  heavily,  and  then  again 
laid  aside  as  if  it  were  nothing.  ....  I  wish  that  your  old 
notion  of  editing  a  family  Bible  could  be  revived.  I  do  not 
know  anything  which  more  needs  to  be  done,  and  it  would  be 
a  very  delightful  thing  if  it  could  be  accompanied  with  really 
good  maps  and  engravings,  which  might  be  done  if  a  large  sale 
rsuld  be  reckoned  upon.     It  might  be  published  in  penny 
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numbers,  not  banning  with  Genesis,  but  with  some  of  the 
most  important  paits  of  the  New  Testament,  e^.  St  John's 
Gospel  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Some  of  Uie  hiAorical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  I  should  be  inclined  to  publish 
last  of  all,  as  being  the  least  important,  whilst  the  Psalms  and 
some  of  the  Prophets  should  appear  very  early.  I  am  even 
grand  enough  to  aspire  after  a  new,  or  rather  a  corrected  trans- 
lation, for  I  would  only  alter  manifest  faults  or  obscurities,  and 
even  then  preserving  as  closely  as  possible  the  style  of  the  old 
tnmslation.  Many  could  do  this  for  the  New  Testament,  but 
where  is  the  man,  in  England  at  least,  who  could  do  it  for  the 
Old?  ....  But  alas  1  for  your  being  at  Dublin  inst^  of  at 
Canterbuiy. 


XLVII.      TO    RSV.  J.    E.   TYLER. 

Manchesla.  Julj  aS,  1831. 
I  am  on  my  way  to  Laleham  from  the  Lakes,  to  see  my 
poor  sister,  whose  long  illness  seems  now  at  last  on  the  point 
of  being  happily  ended.  And  whilst  waiting  here  for  a  coach, 
I  have  just  bought  four  of  the  numbers  of  the  Saturday 
Magazine,  and  think  this  a  good  opportunity  to  answer  youi 
last  kind  letter.  The  difficulty  which  occurs  to  me  in  your 
.  Sermon  project,  is,  how  to  make  the  work  sufficiently  systematic, 
or  sufficiency  particular.  I  mean  this,  a  real  sennon  has  very 
often  no  sort  of  connexion  with  last  week's  predecessor,  or 
next  week's  successor  ;  but  then  it  is  appropriate  either  to  some- 
thing in  the  service  of  the  day,  or  else  to  something  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  hearers,  which  makes  it  fitting  for  that 
especial  season.  And  if  it  be  nothing  of  any  of  these,  but  a 
mere  sermon  which  might  as  well  be  preached  on  any  other 
day,  and  in  any  other  place  as  when  and  where  it  is  actually 
preached,  then  I  hold  it  to  be,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  very  dull 
thing,  and  a  very  useless  one.  Now,  in  a  monthly  j^/ua/wn 
of  Sermons,  you  lose  all  the  advant^s  of  local  and  posonal 
applicability : — ^you  have  only  the  applicability  of  time,  (»  of 
matter ;  that  is,  your  month's  sermons  may  be  written  on  the 
lessons  for  the  month,  or  the  part  of  Scripture  then  read,  ot  oa 
the  season  of  the  year,  whether  natural  or  ecclesiastical ;  or 
else  they  may  form  successive  parts  of  one  great  whole,  to  be 
completed  in  any  given  time,  and  to  be  announced  in  the 
first  of  the  series.     But  if  you  publish  a  mere  collection  oi 
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miscellaoeous  sermons,  I  think  that  you  will  be  wasting  your 
labour. 

Now  then  practically  to  the  point  Fix  on  your  plan, 
whether  your  arrangements  be  of  time  or  of  matter,  or  of  both ; 
and  let  me  know  what  part  you  would  like  me  to  take  :  e^, 
whether  sermons  or  any  given  book  of  Scripture,  or  on  the 
Lessons  for  the  Sundays  in  Advent,  or  in  Lent,  or  at  any  other 
given  period  : — or  sermons  for  Spring  or  WintCT,  &c.,  adapted 
either  to  an  agricultural  or  manu&cturing  population ;  or,  if 
you  like  the  arrangement  of  matter,  give  me  any  subject  that 
you  choose,  whether  of  evidence,  history,  or  exhortation  upon 
doctrine,  and  I  will  do  my  best  for  you :  but  I  cannot  write 
sennons  in  the  abstract  I  like  to  have  my  own  portion  of 
any  work  to  be  kept  to  myself,  and  you  would  not  thank  me 
for  copying  out  for  you  some  of  my  old  sermons  out  of  my 
paper  case. 

I  am  sorry  for  what  you  se^  about  my  not  writing  anything 
startling;  because  it  shows  how  long  we  have  been  absent 
from  one  another,  and  that  you  are  beginning  to  judge  me  in 
part  upon  the  lepoits  of  others.  There  are  some  people  whom 
I  must  startie,  if  I  am  to  do  any  good :  and  so  you  think  too, 
I  am  sure.  But  to  startle  the  majority  of  good  and  sensible 
men,  or  to  startle  so  as  to  disgust  at  once  a  majority  of  any 
sort,  are  things  which  I  most  earnestly  should  wish  to  avoid. 
At  Uie  same  time,  I  do  strongly  object,  on  principle,  to  the  use 
of  that  glozing,  unnatural,  and  silly  language,  (for  so  it  is  in  us 
now,)  which  men  use  one  after  another,  till  it  becomes  as  worn 
as  one  of  the  old  shillings 

I  wish  your  Saturday  Magazine  all  success  ;  I  do  not  quite 
like  the  introductory  article, — but  I  think  it  improves  as  it 
goes  along.  The  print  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  was  a 
good  notion,  and  well  executed ;  and  I  like  some  of  your 
poetry.  I  could  only  do  you  good  by  sending  you  something 
very  radical ;  for  you  will  have  enough  of  what  is  right  and 
proper.  But  seriously,  if  I  can  persuade  the  Fenny  Magazme 
to  receive  things  more  in  your  tone,  I  think  I  shall  do  more 
good  than  by  writing  for  you — if,  as  I  fear,  I  cannot  do  both. 
In  fkct,  I  have  for  some  rime  past  done  neither,  and  I  know 
Dot  how  or  when  I  can  mend 
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RoSb]',  September  6,  iBja. 

...      .  Have  you    heard    that    the    Useful    Knowledge 

Society  hate  resolved  to  publish  a  Bible,  and  aslced to  be 

editor?  H2c  tamen  lege,  that,  wheie  doctiine  is  introduced, 
the  opinions  of  the  different  sects  of  Christians  should  be  fairly 
stated.  Now  Evans's  Dictionary  of  all  Religions  is  a  useful 
book,  but  I  do  not  want  exactly  to  see  it  made  a  rider  upon  the 
Scriptures.  We  want  something  better  than  this  plan.  .... 
I  told  ■  that  I  must  write  to  you  before  I  gave  him  any 
promise  of  assistance.  O I  for  youi  Bible  plan,  or,  at  least,  for 
the  sanction  of  your  name :  I  think  I  see  the  possibility  of  a 
true  comprehensive  Christian  Commentary,  keeping  back  none 
of  the  counsel  of  God,  lowering  no  truth,  chilling  no  lofty  or 
Spiritual  sentiment,  yet  neither  silly,  fanatical,  nor  sectarian. 
Your  book  on  Romanism  shows  how  this  may  be  done,  and  it 
applies  to  all  sects  alike.  They  are  not  all  error,  nor  we  all 
truth  ;  e^.  the  Quakers  reject  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  thereby  losing  a  great  means  of  grace ;  but  are  they 
not  tempted  to  do  so  by  the  superstitions  which  other 
Christians  have  heaped  upon  the  institution,  and  is  there  not 
some  taint  of  these  in  the  exhortation  even  in  our  own  Com- 
munion Service  ?  And  with  regard  to  the  greatest  truths  of  all, 
you  know  how  Pelagianism  and  Calvinism  have  encouraged 
each  other,  and  how  the  Athanasian  Creed,  at  this  day,  confirms 
and  aggravates  the  evils  of  Unitaiianism.  I  heard  some  time 
since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
Episcopal  Church  has  expelled  this  creed,  the  character  of 
Unitarianism  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  England,  and  is 
returning  towards  high  Arianism,  just  as  here  it  has  gone  a 
downward  course  to  ».he  very  verge  of  utter  unbelief.  I  know 
how  much  you  have  on  your  hands  and  on  your  mind  ;  I,  too, 
have  my  hobbies,  but  I  know  of  nothing  more  uigent  than  to 
circulate  such  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  as  might  labour, 
with  God's  help,  to  give  their  very  express  image  without 
human  addition  or  omission,  striving  to  state  dearly  what  is 
God's  will  with  regard  to  us  now ;  for  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  great  use  of  a  commentary,  to  make  people  understand 
where  God  spoke  to  their  fathers,  and  where  He  speaks  to  them ; 
OT  rather — since  io  all  He  speaks  to  them,  though  not  after  the 
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same  manner — to  teach  them  to  distinguish  where  they  are  to 
follow  the  letter  and  where  the  spirit 

I  have  promised  to  send  Tyler  some  sermons  for  his 
Magazine,  diough  the  abstract  idea  of  a  sermon  is  tathei  a 
puzzle  to  my  faculties,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  cling  to  things 
m  the  concrete.    But  I  am  vexed  to  find  how  much  of  hopeless 

bigotry  lingers  in  minds,  off  ([nima  txpt-*    I  am  sure  old is 

personally  cooled  towards  me,  by  the  Essay  attached  to  the 
Sermons,  and  the  Sheffield  Couranl  Letters,  And  another  very 
old  and  dear  friend  wrote  to  me  about  my  grievous  errors  and 
yours,  praying  "  that  I  may  be  delivered  from  such  false 
doctrines,  and  restrained  from  promulgating  them."  These 
men  have  the  advantage  over  us,  \iya  kot'  Svepamoy.'t  which  the 
Catholics  had  over  the  Protestants :  they  taxed  them  with 
damnable  heresy,  and  pronounced  their  salvation  impossible  ; 
the  Protestants  in  return  only  charged  them  with  error  and 
superstition,  till  some  of  the  hotter  sort,  impatient  of  such  an 
unequal  rejoinder,  bethought  themselves  of  retorting  with  the 
charge  of  damnable  idolatry.  But  still  I  think  that  we  have 
the  best  of  it,  in  not  letting  what  we  firmly  believe  to  be  error 
and  ignorance  shake  our  sense  of  that  mightier  bond  of  union, 
which  exists  between  all  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  sincerity ;  perhaps  I  should  say,  in  not  letting  our  sense  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  enor  lead  us  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
the  love. 

I  must  conclude  with  a  more  delightful  subject — my  most 
dear  and  blessed  sister.^  I  never  saw  a  more  perfect  instance 
of  the  spirit  of  power  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind ; 
intense  love,  almost  to  the  annihilation  of  selfishness — a  daily 
martyrdom  for  twenty  years,  during  which  she  adhered  to  her 
early-formed  resolution  of  never  talking  about  herself  1  thought- 
ful about  the  very  pins  and  ribands  of  my  wife's  dress,  about 
the  making  of  a  doll's  cap  for  a  child,— but  of  herself,  save  only 
as  regarded  her  ripening  in  all  goodness,  wholly  thoughtless, 
enjoying  everything  lovely,  graceful,  beautiful,  high-minded, 
whether  in  God's  works  or  man's,  with  the  keenest  relish; 
inheriting  the  earth  to  the  very  fulness  of  the  promise,  though 
never  leaving  her  crib,  nor  changing  her  posture  j  and  preserved 
through  the  very  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  from  all  fear  or 
impatience,  or  from  every  cloud  of  impaired  reason,  which 


Aiaold   died   at    Lule- 
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migbt  mar  the  beauty  of  Christ's  Spirit's  glorious  work.  May 
God  grant  that  I  might  come  but  within  one  hundred  degrees 
of  her  [dace  in  glory.    God  bless  you  all. 


XUX.      TO   ;.  T.  COLERIDOE,   KSQ, 

Rugby,  Seplembcs- 17,  1831^ 

Much  has  happened  since  April,  but  nothing  to  me 

of  so  much  interest  as  the  death  of  my  dear  sister  Susannah, 
after  twenty-one  years  of  suffering.  We  were  called  up  hastily 
to  Laleham  in  June,  hardly  expecting  then  to  find  her  alive  \ 
but  she  rallied  again  and  we  went  down  with  all  our  family  to 
the  Lakes  for  the  holidays,  intending  to  return  to  Laleham  for 
a  short  time  before  the  end  of  the  vacation.  But  the  accounts 
became  worse,  and  we  went  up  to  her,  leaving  the  children  at 
the  Lakes,  towards  the  end  of  July.  We  spent  more  than  a 
fortnight  at  Laleham,  and  returned  to  Rugby  on  the  i8th  of 
August,  expecting,  or  at  least  not  despamng  of  seeing  her 
again  in  the  winter.  On  the  33rd  we  heard  from  Mrs.  Buck  land, 
to  say  that  all  was  over ;  she  had  died  on  the  night  of  the  a  ist, 
»o  suddenly  that  the  Bucklands  could  not  be  called  from  the 
next  house  in  time.  The  last  months,  I  may  say  indeed  the 
last  twenty  years  of  her  life,  had  been  a  constant  preparation, 
and  she  was  only  spared  the  nervous  fear  which  none  probably 
can  wholly  overcome,  of  expecting  the  approach  of  death 
within  a.  drfinite  time,  I  never  saw  nor  ever  heard  of  a  more 
complete  triumph  over  selfishness,  a  more  glorious  daily  re- 
newing of  soul  and  spirit  amidst  the  decays  and  sufferings  of 
the  body,  than  was  displayed  throughout  hei  twenty  years' 
martyrdom.  My  poor  aunt,  well  compaiarively  spetdring  in 
body,  but  decayed  sadly  in  her  mind,  still  lives  in  the  same 
house,  dose  to  the  Bucklands  ;  the  only  remaining  survivor  of 
what  I  call  the  family  of  my  childhood.  I  attach  a  very  peculiar 
value  to  the  common  articles  of  furniture,  the  mere  pictures, 
and  china,  and  books,  and  candlesticks,  &c,  which  I  have 
seen  grouped  together  in  my  infancy,  and  whilst  my  aunt  still 
keeps  them,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  my  father's  house  were  not 
quite  broken  up. 

You  may  have  heard,  perhaps,  that  great  as  is  the  loss  of 
this  dear  sister,  I  was  threatened  with  one  still  heavier  in  May 
last     My  wife  was  seized  with  a  <nost  virulent  sore  throat. 
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which  brought  on  &  premature  confinement,  and  for  sonie  time 
my  distress  was  greater  than  it  has  been  since  her  dangerous 
illness  in  i8zi.  But  she  was  mercifully  recovered,  not  however 
without  the  loss  of  our  little  baby,  a  beautiful  little  girl,  who 
just  lived  for  seven  days,  and  then  drooped  away  and  died  of 
no  other  disorder  than  her  premature  birth.  We  had  nothing 
but  illness  in  our  house  during  the  whole  spring  j  wife,  children, 
servants,  all  were  laid  up  one  after  the  other,  and  for  some  time 
I  never  got  up  in  the  moming  without  hearing  of  some  new 
case,  either  amongst  my  own  family  or  amongst  the  boys. 
Then  came  the  cholera  at  Newbold  :  and  I  thought  that,  beat 
as  we  were  by  such  a  succession  of  illnesses,  we  were  in  no 
condition  to  encounter  this  new  trouble ;  and  therefore,  with 
the  advice  of  our  medical  men,  I  hastily  dispersed  the  school 
We  went  down  bodily  to  the  I^es,  and  took  possession  of 
Brathay  Hall,  a  large  house  and  large  domain,  just  on  the  head 
of  Wtnandennere.  It  was  like  Tinian  to  Anson's  crew ;  never 
was  there  such  a  renewal  of  strength  and  spirits  as  our  children 
experienced  from  their  six  weeks*  sojourn  in  this  Paradise. 
And  for  their  mamma  and  papa,  the  month  that  we  spent  there 
was  not  less  delightful  Our  intimacy  with  the  Wordsworths 
was  cemented,  and  scenery  and  society  together  made  the  time 
a  period  of  enjoyment,  which  it  seemed  almost  wholesome  for 
us  not  to  have  longer  continued,  fi^  votndio  XaBaiitSa.* 

And  now  we  are  all  at  work  again,  the  school  very  full,  very 
healthy,  and,  1  think,  in  a  most  beautiful  temper ;  the  Sixth 
Form  working  ^urra  ™-'  (vx4'''.+  *"*i  all  things  at  present 
promising.  I  am  quite  well,  and  enjoying  my  work  exceed- 
ingly. May  I  only  remember  that,  after  all,  the  true  work  is  to 
have  a  daily  living  faith  in  Him  whom  God  sent  Send  me  a 
letter  to  tell  me  fully  about  you  and  yours  ;  it  is  sad  that  we  can 
never  meet,  but  we  must  write  oflener.  Business  ought  not  so 
to  master  us  as  not  to  leave  time  for  a  better  business,  and  one 
which  I  trust  will  last  longer,  for  I  love  to  think  that  Christian 
friendships  may  be  part  of  the  business  of  eternity.  God  ever 
bless  you. 

*  "LeM  weatioqldfoigelourhoBMb"         \  "  Up  tooui  ulniMI  wUbu" 
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LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  JANUARY,  1833, 
TO  SEPTEMBER,   1835. 

His  alarm  about  the  state  of  the  poor  naturally  subsided 
with  the  tranquillization  of  the  disturbances  amongst  the 
rural  population,  but  was  succeeded  By  an  alarm  almost 
as  great,  lest  the  political  agitation  which,  in  1832,  took 
the  form  of  the  cry  for  Church  Reform,  should  end 
in  destroying  what,  with  all  its  defects,  seemed  to  him  the 
greatest  instrument  of  social  and  moral  good  existing  in 
the  country.  It  was  this  strong  conviction,  which,  in 
1833,  originated  his  pamphlet  on  "the  Principles  of 
Church  Reform,"  "  I  hung  back,"  he  said,  "  as  long  as 
I  could,  till  the  want  was  so  ui^ent  that  I  sat  down  to 
write,  because  I  could  not  help  it"  But  with  him  pre- 
servation was  only  another  word  for  reform  ;  and  here 
the  reform  proposed  was  great  in  proportion  as  he 
thought  the  stake  at  issue  was  dear,  and  the  danger 
formidable.  "  Most  earnestly  do  I  wish  to  see  the 
Establishment  reformed,"  was  the  closing  sentence  of  his 
Postscript,  "  at  once,  for  the  sake  of  its  greater  security, 
and  its  greater  perfection :  but,  whether  reformed  or  not, 
may  God  in  his  mercy  save  us  from  the  calamity  of 
•eeing  it  destroyed  1 "   As  much  of  the  misunderstanding 
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of  his  character  arose  from  a  partial  knowledge  of  this 
pamphlet,  and  of  his  object  in  writing  it,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  give  in  his  own  words,  the  answer  which  he  made 
to  a  friend,  in  1840,  to  a  general  charge  of  indiscretion 
brought  against  him : 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  charge  of  "  iDdiscretion,"  apart  of 
course  from  the  truth  or  error  of  the  opinions  expressed, 
belongs  only  to  my  Church  Refonn  pamphlet.  Now,  I  am 
quite  ready  to  allow,  that  to  publish  such  a  pamphlet  in  1840, 
or  indeed  at  any  period  since  1834,  would  have  been  the 
height  of  indiscretion.  But  I  wrote  that  pamphlet  in  1833, 
when  most  men — myself  among  the  number — had  an  exag- 
gerated impression  of  the  strength  of  the  movement  party, 
and  of  the  changes  which  it  was  likely  to  effect  My  pamphlet  . 
was  written  on  the  supposition — not  implied,  but  expressed 
repeatedly — that  the  Church  Establishment  was  in  extreme 
dfuiger ;  and  therefore  I  proposed  remedies,  which,  although  I 
do  still  sincerely  believe  them  to  be  in  themselves  right  and 
good,  yet  would  be  manifestly  chimerical,  and  to  advise  them 
might  well  be  called  indiscreet,  had  not  the  danger  and  alarm, 
as  I  supposed,  been  imminent  I  mistook,  undoubtedly,  both 
the  strength  and  intenseness  of  the  movemant,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  party  opposed  to  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  was 
singular  in  my  error  —many  persisted  in  it;  Lord  Stanley  (after- 
wards Lord  Derby),  for  example,  even  in  1834  and  the  sub- 
sequent years — many  even  hold  it  still,  when  experience  has 
proved  its  fallacy.  But  the  startling  nature  of  my  proposals, 
which  I  suppose  constitutes  what  is  called  their  indiscretion,  is 
to  be  judged  by  the  state  of  things  in  1832-33,  and  not  by  that 
of  times  present  Jephson  finds  that  his  patients  will  adopt  a 
very  strict  diet,  when  they  believe  themselves  to  be  in  danger ; 
but  he  would  be  very  indiscreet  if  he  prescribed  it  to  a  man 
who  felt  no  symptoms  of  indisposition,  for  the  man  would 
certainly  laugh  at  him,  although  perhaps  the  diet  would  do 
him  great  good,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  adopt  it. 

The  plan  of  the  pamphlet  itself  is  threefold ;  a' 
defence  of  the  national  Establishment,  a  statement  of 
the  extreme  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  a  pro- 
posal of  what  seemed  to  him  the  only  means  of  averting 
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(this  danger: — first,  by  a  des^  for  comprehending  flie 
.  fOissenters  widiin  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  without 
!  'Compromise  of  principle  on  either  side ;  secondly,  \tf 
^various  details  intended  to  increase  its  actual  efficiency- 
The  sensation  created  by  the  appearance  of  this  pamphlet 
was  considerable.  Witiiin  six  months  of  its  publication 
it  passed  through  four  editions.  It  was  quoted  with 
approbation  and  condemnation  by  men  of  the  most 
opposite  parties,  though  with  far  more  of  condemnation 
than  of  approbation.  Dissenters  objected  to  its  attacks 
on  what  he  conceived  to  be  their  sectarian  narrowness, 
— the  CIei;gy  of  the  Establishment  to  its  supposed 
latitudinarianism  : — its  advocacy  of  large  reforms  repelled 
the  sympathy  of  many  Conservatives — its  advoca^  of 
the  importance  of  religious  institutions  repelled  the 
sympatiiy  of  many  Liberals. 

Yet  still  it  was  impossible  not  to  see,  that  it  stood 
apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  publications  for  and  against 
Church  Reform,  then  issuing  in  such  numbers  from  the 
press.  There  were  many,  both  at  the  time  and  since, 
who,  whilst  they  objected  to  its  details,  yet  believed  its 
statement  of  general  principles  to  be  true,  and  only  to  be 
deprecated  because  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  their 
application.  There  were  many  again,  who,  whilst  fhey 
objected  to  its  general  principles,  yet  admired  the  beauty 
of  particular  passages,  or  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the 
details.  Such  were  the  statement  of  the  advantages  of 
a  national  and  of  a  Christian  Establishment, — his  defence 
of  the  Bishops'  seats  in  Parliament,  and  of  the  high 
duties  of  the  L^slature.  Such,  again,  were  thesi^ges- 
tions  of  a  multiplication  of  Bishoprics,  the  creation  of 
suffragan  or  subordinate  Bishops — the  revival  of  an 
inferior  order  of  ministers  or  deacons  in  the  Establish- 
ment— the  use  of  churches  on  week  days — the  want  of 
greater  variety  in  our  forms  of  worship  than  is  afforded 
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by  the  ordinary  course  of  morning  and  evening  prayer — 
all  of  them  points  which,  being  then  proposed  nearly  for 
the  first  time,  have  since  received  the  sanction  of  a  lai^e 
part  of  public  opinion,  if  not  of  public  practice. 

One  point  of  detail,  so  little  connected  with  his  general 
views  as  not  to  be  worth  mentioning  on  its  own  account, 
yet  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the 
disproportionate  attention,  which  may  sometimes  be 
attracted  to  one  unimportant  passage ;  namely,  the  sug- 
gestion that  if  Dissenters  were  comprehended  within  the 
Establishment,  the  use  of  different  forms  of  worship  at 
different  hours  of  the  Sunday  in  the  parish  church,  might 
tend  to  unite  the  worshippers  more  closely  to  the  Church 
of  their  fathers  and  to  one  another.  This  suggestion, 
torn  from  the  context  and  represented  in  language  which 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  specify,  is  the  one  sole  idea, 
which  many  have  conceived  of  the  whole  pamphlet, 
which  many  also  have  conceived  of  his  whole  theological 
teaching,  which  not  a  few  have  conceived  even  of  his 
whole  character.  Yet  this  suggestion  is  a  mere  detail, 
only  recommended  conditionally,  a  detail  occupying  two 
pages  in  a  pamphlet  of  eighty-eight ;  a  detail,  indeed, 
which  in  other  countries  has  been  adopted  without 
difficulty  amongst  Protestants,  Greeks,  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  which,  in  principle  at  least,  has  since  been 
sanctioned,  in  the  alternate  use  in  one  instance  of  tlie 
Prussian  and  English  Liturgies,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  ; — but  a  detail 
on  which  he  himself  laid  no  stress  either  then  or  after- 
wards, of  which  no  mention  occurs  again  in  any  one  of 
his  writii^s,  and  of  which,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
details  in  the  pamphlet,  he  expressly  declared  that  he 
was  far  from  proposing  anything  with  "  equal  con- 
fidence to  that  with  which  he  maintained  the  principles 
tiiemselves;"  and  that  "he  was  not  anxious  about  any 
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particular  measure  which  he  may  have  ventured  to 
recommend,  if  anything  could  be  suggested  by  others, 
which  would  effect  the  same  great  object  of  com- 
prehension more  completely."  (Preface  to  Principles  of 
Church  Reform,  p.  iv.) 

But,  independently  of  the  actual  matter  of  the 
pamphlet,  its  publication  was  the  signal  for  the  general 
explosion  of  the  large  amount  of  apprehension  or 
suspicion,  which  had  been  in  so  many  minds  contracted 
against  him  since  he  became  known  to  the  public — 
amongst  ordinary  men,  from  his  Pamphlet  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims — amongst  more  thinking  men,  from  his 
Essay  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture — amongst  men 
In  general,  from  the  union  of  undefined  fear  and  dislike 
which  is  almost  sure  to  be  inspired  by  the  unwelcome 
presence  of  a  man  who  has  resolution  to  propose, 
earnestness  to  attempt,  and  energy  to  effect,  any  great 
change  cither  in  public  opinion  or  in  existing  institutions. 
The  storm,  which  had  thus  been  gathering  for  some 
time  past,  now  burst  upon  him, — b^inning  in  theolc^cal 
and  political  opposition,  but  gradually  including  within 
its  sweep  every  topic,  personal  or  professional,  which 
could  expose  him  to  obloquy, — and  continued  to  rage  for 
the  next  four  years  of  his  life.  The  neighbouring  county 
paper  maintained  an  almost  weekly  attack  upon  him  ; 
the  more  extreme  of  the  London  Conservative  news- 
papers echoed  these  attacks  with  additions  of  their  own  ; 
the  ofBcial  dinner  which  usually  accompanied  the  Easter 
speeches  at  Rugby  was,-  on  one  occasion,  turned  into  a 
scene  of  uproar  by  the  endeavour  to  introduce  into  it 
political  toasts  ;  in  the  University  pulpit  at  Oxford  he 
was  denounced  almost  by  name  ;  every  incautious  act  or 
word  in  the  management  of  the  school,  almost  every 
sickness  amongst  the  boys,  was  eagerly  used  as  a  handle 
against  him.     Charges  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  would 
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have  passed  by  unnoticed,  fell  with  double  force  on  a 
man  already  marked  out  for  public  odium  ;  persons,  who 
naturally  would  have  been  the  last  to  suspect  him,  took 
up  and  repeated  almost  involuntarily  the  invectives 
which  they  heard  reverberated  around  them  in  all 
directions ;  the  opponents  of  any  new  system  of 
education  were  ready  to  assail  every  change  which  he 
had  introduced  ;  the  opponents  of  the  old  discipline  of 
public  schools  were  ready  to  assail  every  support  which 
he  gave  to  it;  the  general  sale  of  his  Sermons  was 
almost  stopped  ;  even  his  personal  acquaintance  began 
to  look  upon  him  with  alarm,  some  dropped  their  inter- 
course with  him  altc^ether,  hardly  any  were  able  fully 
to  sympathize  with  him,  and  almost  all  remonstrated. 

He  was  himself  startled,  but  not  moved  by  this  con- 
tinued outcry.  It  was  indeed  "  nearly  the  worst  pain 
which  he  had  ever  felt,  to  see  the  impression  which  either 
his  writings,  or  his  supposed  opinions,  produced  on  those 
whom  he  most  dearly  valued  ;"  it  was  a  "  trying  thing  to 
one  who  held  his  own  opinions  as  strongly  as  he  did,  to 
be  taxed  continually  with  inditferencc  to  truth  ;"  and  at 
times  even  his  vigorous  health  and  spirits  seemed  to  fail 
under  the  sense  of  the  estrangement  of  friends,  or  yet 
more,  under  his  aversion  to  the  approbation  of  some 
who  were  induced  by  the  clamour  against  him  to  claim 
him  as  their  own  ally.  But  the  public  attacks  upon 
himself  he  treated  with  indifference.  Those  which 
related  to  the  school  he  was  in  one  or  two  instances  at 
their  outset  induced  to  notice ;  but  he  soon  formed  a 
determination,  which  he  maintained  till  they  died  away 
alt<^ther,  never  to  offer  any  reply,  or  even  explanation, 
except  to  his  own  personal  friends.  "  My  resolution  is 
fixed,"  he  said,  "  to  let  them  alone,  and  on  no  account  to 
condescend  to  answer  them  in  the  newspapers.  AH  that 
it  wanted  is  to  inspire  firmness  into  the  minds  of  those 
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engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  school,  lest  their  own 
confidence  should  be  impaired  by  a  succession  of  attacks, 
which  I  suppose  is  unparalleled  in  the  experience  of 
schools."  Nor  was  he  turned  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  his  principles.  Knowing,  from  the  example  of 
those  who  presided  over  other  schools,  that,  had  he  been 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  questions  at  issue,  he  might 
have  taken  a  far  more  active  part  in  public  matters  witfi< 
out  provoking  any  censure,  and  conscious  that  his 
exertions  in  the  school  were  as  efficient  as  ever,  he  feit 
it  due  alike  to  himself,  his  principles,  and  his  position, 
never  to  concede  that  he  had  acted  inconsistently  with 
the  duties  of  his  situation  ;  and  therefore  in  the  critical 
election  of  the  winter  of  1834,  when  the  outcry  against 
him  was  at  its  height,  he  did  not  shrink  from  comir^  up 
from  Westmoreland  to  Warwickshire  to  vote  for  the 
Liberal  candidate,  foreseeing,  as  he  must  have  done,  the 
burst  of  indignation  which  followed. 

And,  whilst  the  clamour  against  his  pamphlet  may 
have  increased  his  original  diffidence  in  the  practicability 
of  its  details,  it  only  drove  him  to  a  more  determinate 
examination  and  development  of  its  principles,  which 
from  this  time  forward  assumed  that  coherent  form  which 
was  the  basis  of  all  his  future  writings.  What  he  now 
conceived  and  expressed  in  a  systematic  shape,  had 
indeed  always  floated  before  him  in  a  ruder  and  more 
practical  form,  and  in  his  later  life  it  received  various 
enlargements  and  modifications.  But  in  substance,  his 
opinions,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been  forming,  were, 
after  it,  formed  ;  be  bad  now  reached  that  period  of  life 
after  which  any  change  of  view  is  proverbially  difficult ; 
he  had  now  arrived  at  that  stage  in  the  prioress  of  his 
mind,  to  which  all  his  previous  inquiries  had  contributed, 
and  from  which  all  his  subsequent  inquiries  naturally 
resulted.     His  views  of  national  education  became  fixed 
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in  the  principles,  which  he  expressed  in  his  favourite 
watch-words  at  this  time, "  Christianity  without  Sectarian- 
ism," and  "  Comprehension  without  Compromise  ;"  and 
which  he  developed  at  some  length  in  an  (unpublished) 
"Letter  on  the  Admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Uni- 
versities," written  in  1834.  His  long-cherished  views 
of  the  identity  of  Church  and  State,  he  now  first  unfolded 
in  his  Postscript  to  the  pamphlet  on  "  Church  Reform," 
and  in  the  first  of  his  fr^ments  on  that  subject,  written 
in  1834-35.  Against  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  profane 
and  secular  view  of  the  State,  he  protested  in  the  Preface 
to  his  third  volume  of  Thucydides,  and  against  the 
practical  measure  of  admitting  Jews  to  a  share  in  the 
supreme  legislature,  he  was  at  this  time  more  than  once 
on  the  point  of  petitioning,  in  his  own  sole  name. 
Against  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  ceremonial  view 
of  the  Church,  and  the  technical  and  formal  view  of 
Christian  Theology,  he  protested  in  the  Preface  and 
First  Appendix  to  his  third  volume  of  Sermons  ;  whilst 
against  the  then  incipient  school  of  Oxford  Divinity,  he 
was  anxious  to  circulate  tracts  vindicating  the  King's 
Supremacy,  and  tracing  in  its  opinions  the  Judaizing 
principles  which  prevailed  in  the  apostolical  age.  And 
he  still  "  dreamt  of  something  like  a  Magazine  for  the 
poor ;  feeling  sure  from  the  abuse  lavished  upon  him, 
that  a  man  of  no  party,  as  he  has  no  chance  of  being 
listened  to  by  the  half-informed,  is  the  very  person  who 
is  wanted  to  speak  to  the  honest  uninformed." 

From  the  fermentation  against  him,  of  which  the 
Midland  Counties  were  the  focus,  he  turned  with  a  new 
and  increasing  delight  to  his  place  in  Westmoreland,  now 
doubly  endeared  to  him  as  his  natural  home,  by  its  con- 
trast with  the  atmosphere  of  excitement  with  which  he 
was  surrounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rugby.  His 
more  strictly  professional  pursuits  also  went  on  undis- 
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turbed  ;  the  last  aad  best  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Thucydides  appeared  in  1S35,  and  in  1S33  he  resumed 
his  Roman  History,  which  he  had  long  laid  aside.  It 
might  seem  strange  that  he  should  undertake  a  work  of 
such  magnitude,  at  a  time  when  his  chief  interest  was 
more  than  ever  fixed  on  the  great  questions  of  political 
and  theological  philosophy.  His  love  for  ancient  history 
was  doubtless  in  itself  a  great  inducement  to  continue 
his  connexion  with  it  after  his  completion  of  the  edition 
of  Thucydides.  But  besides,  and  perhaps  even  more 
than  this,  was  the  strong  impression  that  on  those  . 
subjects,  which  he  himself  had  most  at  heart,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  bear  up  gainst  the  tide  of 
misunderstanding  and  prejudice  with  which  he  was  met; 
and  that  all  hope  for  the  present  of  direct  influence  over 
his  countrymen  was  cut  off.  His  only  choice,  therefore, 
lay  in  devoting  himself  to  some  work,  which,  whilst  it 
was  more  or  less  connected  with  his  professional  pursuits, 
would  aflford  him  in  the  past  a  refuge  from  the  excitement 
and  confusion  of  the  present  What  Fox  How  was  to 
^ugby,  that  the  Roman  History  was  to  the  painful  and 
conilicting  thoughts  roused  by  bis  writings  on  political 
and  theolc^ical  subjects. 

But  besides  the  refreshment  of  Westmoreland  scenery 
and  of  ancient  greatness,  he  must  have  derived  a  yet 
deeper  comfort  from  his  increasing  influence  on  the 
school.  Greater  as  it  probably  was  at  a  later  period  over 
the  school  generally,  yet  over  individual  boys  it  never 
was  so  great  as  at  the  period  when  the  clamour  to  which 
he  was  exposed  from  without  had  reached  its  highest 
pitch.  Then,  when  the  institution  seemed  most  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  unexampled  vehemence  with  which  it  was 
assailed  through  him,  began  a  series  of  the  greatest 
•uccesses  at  both  Universities  which  it  had  ever  known  ; 
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then  when  he  was  most  accused  of  mi^ovemment  of  the 
place,  he  laid  that  firm  hold  on  the  esteem  and  affections 
of  the  elder  boys,  which  he  never  afterwards  lost  Then, 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  when  his  old  friends  and 
acquaintance  were  falling  back  from  him  in  alarm,  he 
saw  those  growing  up  under  his  charge  of  whom  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  they  would  have  been  willing  to  die 
for  his  sake. 

Here,  again,  the  course  of  his  sermons  in  the  third 
volume  gives  us  a  faithful  transcript  of  his  feelings ; 
whilst  his  increased  confidence  in  the  school  appears 
throughout  in  the  increased  affection  of  their  tone,  the 
general  subjects  which  he  then  chose  for  publication, 
indicate  no  less  the  points  forced  upon  him  by  the  con- 
troversy of  the  last  two  years, — the  evils  of  sectarianism, 
— the  necessity  of  asserting  the  authority  of  "  Law,  which 
Jacobinism  and  Fanaticism  are  alike  combining  to 
destroy  " — Christianity,  as  being  the  sovereign  science  of 
life  in  all  its  branches,  and  especially  in  its  aspect  of 
presenting  emphatically  the  Revelation  of  God  in  Christ-. 
And  in  other  parts,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  deep 
personal  experience  with  which  he  spoke  of  the  pain  of 
severance  from  sympathy  and  of  the  evil  of  party  spirit ; 
of  "  the  reproach  and  suspicion  of  cold  friendship  and 
zealous  enmity,"  which  is  the  portion  of  those  who 
strive  to  follow  no  party  but  Christ's — of  the  prospect 
that  if  "we  oppose  any  prevailing  opinion  or  habit  of 
the  day,  the  fruits  of  a  life's  labour,  as  far  as  earth  is 
concerned,  are  presently  sacrificed,"  and  "  we  are  reviled 
instead  of  respected,"  and  "  every  word  and  action  of 
our  lives  misrepresented  and  condemned,  "^of  the 
manner  in  which  "  the  blessed  Apostle,  St.  Paul,  whose 
name  is  now  loved  and  reverenced  from  one  end  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  the  other,  was  treated  by  his  fellow- 
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Christians  at  Rome,  as  no  better  than  a  latitudiaarian 
and  a  heretic"* 


L.      TO   REV.   J.    HE.\RN, 

Rydal,  Jounij/  i.  1833. 

New  Year's  Day  is  in  this  part  of  the  country 

regarded  as  a  great  festival,  and  we  have  had  prayers  this 
morning,  even  in  our  village  chapel  at  Rydal.  May  God  bless 
us  in  all  our  doings  in  the  year  that  is  now  begun,  and  make 
us  increase  more  and  more  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Him- 
self and  of  His  Son ;  that  it  may  be  blessed  to  us,  whetha  we 
live  to  see  the  end  of  it  on  earth  or  no. 

I  owe  you  very  much  for  the  great  kindness  of  your  letters, 
and  thank  you  earnestly  for  your  prayers.  Mine  is  a  busy  life, 
so  busy  that  I  have  great  need  of  not  losing  my  intervals  of 
sacred  rest ;  so  taken  up  in  teaching  others,  that  I  have  need 
of  especial  prayer  and  labour,  lest  I  live  with  my  own  spirit 

untaught  in  the  wisdom  of  God It  grieves  me  more 

than  I  can  say,  to  find  so  much  intolerance ;  by  which  I  mean 
over-estimating  our  points  of  diderence,  and  under-estimatiDg 
our  points  of  agreement.  I  am  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
truth  and  error,  and  hold  my  own  opinions  as  decidedly  as  any 
man ;  which  of  course  implies  a  conviction  that  the  opposite 
opinions  are  erroneous.  In  many  cases,  I  think  them  not  only 
erroneous,  but  mischievous ;  still  they  exist  in  men,  whom  I 
know  to  be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  fearing  God  and  loving 
Christ,  and  it  seems  to  me  Co  be  a  waste  of  time,  which  we  can 
ill  afford,  and  a  sort  of  quarrel  "  by  the  way,"  which  our  Chris- 
tian vow  of  enmity  against  moral  evil  makes  utterly  unseason- 
able, when  Christians  suspend  their  great  business  and  loosen 
the  bond  of  their  union  with  each  other  by  venting  hniitless 
regrets  and  complaints  against  one  another's  errors,  instead  of 
labouring  to  lessen  one  another's  sins.  For  coldness  of  spirit 
and  negligence  of  o\ir  duty,  and  growing  worldliness,  are  things 
which  we  should  thank  our  friends  for  warning  us  against ;  but 
when  they  quarrel  with  our  opinions,  which  we  conscientiously 
hold,  it  merely  provokes  us  to  justify  ourselves,  and  to  insist 
that  we  are  right  and  they  wrong. 

We  arrived  here  on  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  night  there 
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fen  a  deep  snow,  which  is  now  however  melting ;  otherwise  it 
would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  spoil  this  unspoilable 
country.  We  are  living  in  a  little  nook  under  one  of  the 
mountains,  as  snug  and  sheltered  as  can  be,  and  I  have  got 
plenty  of  work  to  do  within  doors,  let  the  snow  last  as  long  as 
it  will.  

LI.      TO  W.    K.    I!\MILTON,    ESQ.,    AFTERWARDS    BISHOP  OF 


Rydal,  J.muary  IS,  1833. 

[Alter  spealcing  of  his  going  to  Rome.]  It  stirs  up  many 
thoughts  to  fancy  you  at  Rome.  I  never  saw  any  place  which 
so  interested  me,  and  next  to  it,  but,  longissimo  intervallo, 
Venice — then  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  Genoa — and  then  Pisa  and 
Verona,     I  cannot  care  for  Florence  or  for  Milan  or  for  Turin. 

For  me  this  country  contains  all  that  I  wisli  or  want, 

and  no  travelling,  even  in  Italy,  could  give  me  the  delight  of 
thus  living  amidst  the  mountains,  and  seeing  and  loving  them 
in  all  their  moods  and  in  all  mine.  I  have  been  writing  on 
Church  Reform,  and  urging  an  union  with  the  Dissenters  as 
the  only  thing  that  can  procure  to  us  the  blessing  of  an  estab- 
lished Christianity ;  for  the  Dissenters  are  strong  enough  to 
turn  the  scale  either  for  an  establishment  or  against  one  ;  and 
at  present  they  are  leagued  with  the  antichristian  party  against 
one,  and  will  destroy  it  utterly  if  they  are  not  taken  into  the 
camp  in  the  defence  of  it  And  if  we  sacrifice  that  phantom 
Uniformity,  which  has  been  our  curse  ever  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, I  am  fully  persuaded  that  an  union  might  be  effected 
without  difficulty.  But  God  knows  what  will  come  to  pass, 
and  none  besides,  for  we  all  seem  groping  about  in  the  dark 
together.  I  trust,  however,  that  we  shall  be  spared  the  worst 
evil  of  all,  war. 

Lll.      TO   ARCHBISHOP   WHATELY. 

Rydal,  Jiinmry  17,  1833. 

As  my  pamphlet  will    probably  reach   you   next 

week,  1  wished  you  to  hear  something  from  me  on  the  subject 
beforehand.  My  reasons  for  writing  it  were  chiefly  because 
the  reform  proposed  by  Lord  Henley  and  others  seemed  to  me 
not  only  insufficient,  but  of  a  wrong  kind ;  and  because  I  have 
heard  the  American  doctrine  of  every  man  paying  his  ministei 
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AS  li«  would  his  lawyer,  advanced  and  supported  \a  high 
quarters,  where  it  sounded  alarming,  I  was  also  struck  by 
the  great  vehemence  displayed  by  the  Dissenters  at  the  late 
elections,  and  by  the  refusal  to  pay  Church-rates  at  Birming- 
ham. Nothing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  save  the  Chuich,  but 
an  union  with  the  Dissenters ;  now  they  are  leagued  with  the 
antichristian  party,  and  no  merely  internal  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  the  actual  system  will,  I  think,  or  can  satisfy 
them.  Further,  Lord  Henley's  notion  about  a  convocation, 
and  Bishops  not  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  laymen  not  med- 
dling with  Church  doctrine,  seemed  to  me  so  dangerous  a 
compound  of  the  worst  errors  of  Popery  and  Evangelicalism 
combined,  and  one  bo  suited  to  the  interest  of  the  Devil  and 
his  numerous  party,  that  I  was  very  desirous  of  protesting 
against  it  However,  the  pamphlet  will  tell  its  own  story,  and 
I  think  it  can  do  no  harm,  even  if  it  does  no  good. 


Lin.      TO  THE   SAME. 

February  i,  1833. 

As  for   my  coming  down  into  Westmoreland,    I 

may  almost  say  that  it  is  to  satisfy  a  physical  want  in  my 
nature,  which  craves  after  the  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  for 
nine  months  in  the  year  can  find  nothing  to  satisfy  it  I  agree 
with  old  Keble,*  that  one  does  not  need  mountains  and  lakes 
for  this  ;  the  Thames  at  Laleham— Bagley  Wood,  and  Shotover 
at  Oxford  were  quite  enough  for  it  I  only  know  of  five 
counties  in  England  which  cannot  supply  it;  and  I  am  un- 
luckily perched  down  in  one  of  them.  These  five  are  Warwick, 
Nortliampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  and  Bedford.  I 
should  add,  perhaps,  Rutland,  and  you  cannot  name  a  seventh; 
for  Suffolk,  which  is  otherwise  just  as  bad,  has  its  bit  of  sea 
coast.  But  Halesworth,  so  far  as  I  remember  it,  would  be 
just  as  bad  as  Rugby.  We  have  no  hills — no  plains — not  a 
single  wood,  and  but  one  single  copse  :  no  heath^no  down — 
no  rock — no  river^no  clear  stream — scarcely  any  flowers,  for 
the  lias  is  particularly  poor  in  them — nothing  but  one  endless 
monotony  of  inclosed  fields  and  hedgerow  trees.  This  is  to 
me  a  daily  privation  ;  it  robs  me  of  n-hat  is  naturally  my  anti- 
attrition  ;  and  as  I  grow  older,  I  begin  to  feel  it  My  consti- 
tution is  sound,  but  not  strong ;  and  I  feel  any  little  pressure 

*  Christian  Year,  (Inl  Sunday  aftei  Epipbwij. 
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or  annoyance  more  than  I  used  to  do ;  and  the  posHiTe  dut- 
ness  (rf  the  country  about  Rugby  m^es  it  to  me  a  mere 
working  place ;  I  cannot  expatiate  there  even  in  my  walks.  So, 
in  the  holidays,  I  have  an  absolute  craving  for  the  enjoyment 
of  nature,  and  this  country  suits  me  better  than  anything  else, 
because  we  can  be  altogether,  because  we  can  enjoy  the 
society,  and  because  I  can  do  something  in  the  way  of  work 

besides 

Two  things  press  upon  me  unabatedly — my  wish  for  a  bible, 
such  as  I  have  spoken  of  befwe ;  and  my  wish  for  something 
systematic  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  In  my  particular 
case,  midoubtedly,  the  stamp-duties  are  an  evil;  for  I  still 
think,  that  a  newspaper  alone  can  help  to  cure  an  evil  which 
newspapers  have  done  and  arc  doing ;  the  events  of  the  day 
are  a  definite  subject  to  which  instruction  can  be  attached  in 
the  best  possible  manner  ;  the  Penny  and  Saturday  Magazines 
arc  all  ramble^scramble.  I  think  often  of  a  Warwickshire 
Magazine,  to  appear  monthly,  and  so  escape  the  stamp-duties, 
whilst  events  at  a  month's  end  are  still  fresh  enough  to  interest 
We  ought  to  have,  in  Birmingham  and  Coventry,  good  and 
able  men  enough,  and  with  sufficient  variety  of  knowledge  for 
such  a  work.  But  between  the  want  of  will  and  the  want  of 
power,  the  ten  who  were  vainly  sought  to  save  Sodom,  will  be 
as  vainly  sought  for  now. 

LIV.      TO   REV.    J.   TUCKER. 
(On  hii  leaving  Er^land  for  India,  as  ■  Misslorwrr.) 

Febnury,  1833. 

[Afier  speaking  of  the  differences  of  tastes  and  habits  which 
had  interfered  with  their  having  common  subjects  of  interest.] 

It  is  my  joy  to  think  that  there  will  be  a  day  when 

these  things  will  all  vanish  in  the  intense  consciousness  of 
what  we  both  have  in  common.  I  owe  you  much  more  than  I 
can  well  pay,  indeed,  for  your  influence  on  my  mind  and 
character  in  early  life.  The  freshness  of  our  Oxford  life  is 
continually  present  with  me,  and  especially  of  the  latter  part  of 
it.  How  well  I  recollect  when  you  and  Comish  did  duty  for 
your  first  time  at  Begbrooke  and  Yarnton,  and  when  we  had 
one  of  our  last  skimiisAes  together  in  a  walk  to  Garsinglon  in 
March,  1819.  All  that  period  was  working  for  me  constant 
good,  and  how  delightful  is  it  to  have  our  University  recollee- 
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rions  so  fre^  from  the  fever  of  intellectual  competition  or 
parties  or  jealousies  of  any  kind  whatever.  I  love  also  to 
think  of  our  happy  meeting  in  later  life,  when  Cornish  aaid  I, 
with  our  wives  and  children,  were  with  you  at  Mailing,  in  iSa^. 

Meantime,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  you  are  ^ii^ 

from  what  bids  fair,  I  fear,  lo  deserve  the  name  of  a  City 
of  Destruction.  The  state  of  Europe  is  indeed  fearful ;  and 
that  of  England,  I  verily  think,  worst  of  all.  What  is  com'iDf, 
none  can  foresee,  but  every  symptom  is  alarming ;  above  all, 
the  extraordinary  dearth  of  men  professing  to  act  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  not  being  fanatics ;  as  parties,  the  High  Churchmen, 
the  Evangelicals,  and  the  Dissenters,  seem  to  me  almost  equally 
bad,  and  how  many  good  men  can  be  found  who  do  not  belong 
to  one  of  them  ? 

Your  godson  is  now  turned  of  ten  years  old.  and  I  think  of 
keeping  him  at  home  for  some  time  to  familiarize  him  with 
home  feelings.  ....  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  have  your  prayers 

for    his    bringing   forth    fruit    unto    life    eternal And 

now  farewell,  my  dear  friend  ;  may  God  be  with  you  always 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  may  He  bless  all  your  works  to  his 
gloiy  and  your  own  salvation.  You  will  cany  with  you,  as 
long  as  you  live,  my  most  affectionate  and  grateful  remem- 
brances, and  my  earnest  wishes  for  all  good  to  you,  temporal 
and  spiritual. 


LV.      TO  W.    A.    OREENHILL,    ESQ. 

Febnurj  aj,  1833. 

It  always  grieves  me  to  hear  that  a  man  does  not  like 
Oxford.  I  was  so  happy  there  myself,  and  above  all  so  happy 
in  my  friends,  that  its  associations  to  my  mind  are  purely 
delightful.  But,  of  course,  in  this  respect,  everything  depends 
upon  the  society  you  fall  into.  If  this  be  uncongenial,  the 
place  can  have  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  a  town  full  of 
good  libraries. 

The  more  we  are  destitute  of  opportunities  for 

indulging  our  feelings,  as  is  the  case  when  we  live  in  uncon- 
genial society,  the  more  we  are  apt  to  crisp  and  harden  vat 
outward  manner  to  save  our  real  feelings  from  expoSTVre.  Thus 
I  believe  that  some  of  the  most  delicate-minded  men  get  to 
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appear  actually  coarse  from  their  unsuccessTut  effoits  to  mask 
their  real  natuie.  And  I  have  known  men  disagreeably  for- 
ward from  sheer  shyness.  But  I  doubt  whether  a  man  does  not 
suffer  from  a  habit  of  self- constraint,  and  whether  his  feelings 
do  not  become  really,  as  well  as  apparently,  chilled.  It  is  an 
immense  blessing  to  be  perfectly  callous  to  ridicule  ;  or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  to  be  conscious  thoroughly  that  what 
we  have  in  us  of  noble  and  delicate  is  not  ridiculous  to  any 
but  fools,  and  that,  if  fools  will  laugh,  wise  men  will  do  well  to 
let  them. 

I  shall  really  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  and  I 
vrill  write  to  the  best  of  my  power  on  any  subject  on  which  you 
want  to  know  my  opinion.  As  for  anything  more,  I  believe 
that  the  one  great  lesson  for  us  all  is,  that  we  should  daily  pray 
for  an  "  increase  of  faith."  There  is  enough  of  iniquity  abound- 
ing to  make  our  love  in  danger  of  waxing  cold ;  it  is  well  said, 
therefore,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  Me."  By  which  I  understand  that  it  is  not  so 
much  general  notions  of  Providence  which  are  our  best  support, 
but  a  sense  of  the  personal  interest,  if  I  may  so  speak,  taken  in 
our  weliare  by  Him  who  died  for  us  and  rose  again.  May  his 
Spirit  strengthen  us  to  do  his  will,  and  to  bear  it,  in  power,  in 
love,  and  in  wisdom.     God  bless  you. 


LVI.      TO   THE   REV.    DR.    HAWKINS. 

Rugby,  Mard)  5,  1S33. 
[After  speaking  of  a  parcel  sent  to  him.]  I  will  not  con- 
ceal, however,  that  my  motive  in  writing  to  you  immediately  is 
to  notice  what  you  say  of  my  pamphlet  on  Church  Reform.  I 
did  not  send  it  you  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  I  feared  that 
you  would  not  like  it ;  secondly,  because  a  pamphlet  in  general 
IS  not  worth  the  carriage.  And  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself 
if  I  were  ani;0yed  by  your  expressing  your  total  disagreement 
with  its  principles  or  with  its  conclusions.  But  I  do  protest 
most  strongly  against  your  charge  of  writing  "  with  haste  and 
without  consideration  ;  "  of  writing  "  on  subjects  which  I  have 
not  studied  and  do  not  understand,"  and  "  which  are  not  within 
my  proper  province."  Vou  cannot  possibly  know  that  I  wrote 
in  haste,  or  that  I  have  not  studied  the  question ;  and  I  think, 
however  much  I  might  differ  from  any  opinion  of  yours,  I 
should  scarcely  venture  to  say  that  you  had  written  on  what 
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Toa  did  not  undeistand.     I  regret  exceedingly  the  nae  of  thii 

kind  of  language  in  Oxfcatl  (for wrote  to  me  exactly  in 

the  same  strain,)  because  it  seems  to  me  to  indicate  a  tempCT, 
not  the  best  suited  either  to  the  state  of  knowledge  or  of  feeling 
,.  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  so  happens  that  the  subject 
of  conformity,  of  communion,  of  the  relations  of  Church  and 
'  State,  of  Church  Government,  &c,  is  one  which  I  have  studied 
more  than  any  other  which  I  could  name.  I  have  read  very 
'  largely  about  it,  and  thought  about  it  habitually  for  several 
I  years,  and  I  must  say,  that,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  I 
'  had  read  enough  of  what  were  called  orthodox  books  upon 
such  matters,  to  be  satisfied  of  their  shallowness  and  confiision. 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  you  for  coming  to  a  different  conclusion, 
but  I  do  utterly  deny  that  you  are  entitled  to  tax  me  with  not 
being  just  as  qualified  as  yourself  to  form  a  conclusion.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  gives  me  much  pain,  when  my  friends  write 
what  I  do  not  like  ;  for  so  long  as  I  believe  them  to  be  honest, 
I  do  not  think  that  they  will  be  the  worse  for  it ;  but  assuredly 
my  convictions  of  the  utter  falsehood  and  mischievous  tendency 
of  their  opinions  are  quite  as  strong  as  theirs  can  be  of  mine; 
though  I  do  not  expect  to  convert  them  to  my  own  views,  for 
many  reasons.  As  to  the  pamphlet,  I  am  now  writing  a  Post- 
script for  the  fourth  edition  of  it,  with  some  quotations  in  justi- 
fication of  some  of  my  positions.  [After  mentioning  a  pamphlet 
by  a  person  of  junior  standing  to  himself]  If  any  respectable 
man  of  my  own  age  chooses  to  attack  my  principles,  I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  meet  him,  and  he  shall  see  at  any  rate  whether 
I  have  studied  the  question  or  no.  I  wish  that  I  knew  as  much 
about  Thucydides,  which  you  think  that  J  do  understand. 

\  hope  that  I  have  expressed  myself  dearly.  I  complain 
merely  of  the  charge  of  writing  hastily  on  a  subject  which  I 
have  not  studied.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  most  opposite  to 
the  truth.  But  if  you  say  that  you  think  I  have  studied  it  to 
very  bad  purpose,  and  am  all  wrong  about  it,  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  I  think  differently;  but  I  should  not  in  the  least 
complain  of  your  giving  me  your  own  opinion  in  the  plainest 
terms  that  you  chose. 

LVII.      TO  THE  SAUe. 

Ruet>]r.  Much  10,  1833. 

t  thank  you  entirely  for  your  last  letter ;  it  is  at  once  kind 
and  manly,  and  I  much  value  your  notice  of  particular  points 
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in  the  pamphlet  which  you  think  wrong.  It  is  fery  tiue  that 
it  was  written  hastily,  i.e.  penned,  for  the  time  was  short .  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that  the  matter  of  it,  as  far  as  its  general 
principles  are  concerned,  had  been  thought  over  in  my  mind 
again  and  again.  In  fact,  my  difficulty  was  how  to  write  surh- 
ciently  briefly,  for  I  have  matter  enough  to  fill  a  volume  ;  and 
some  of  the  propositions,  which  I  have  heard  objected  to,  as 
thrown  out  at  random,  are  to  my  own  mind  the  results  of  a 
yery  full  consideration  of  the  case ;  although  I  have  contented 
myself  with  putting  down  the  conclusion  and  omitting  the  pre- 
mises. [After  answering  a  question  of  history,]  I  fear,  indeed, 
that  our  differences  of  opinion  on  many  points  of  which  I  have 
written  must  be  exceedingly  wide.  I  am  conscious  that  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  learn ;  and,  if  I  live  len  years  moie,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  wiser  than  I  am  now.  Still  I  am  not  a  boy,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  any  one  of  my  friends  has  arrived  at  his  opinions 
with  more  deliberation  and  deeper  thought  than  I  have  at 
mine.  And  you  should  remember,  that  if  many  of  my  notions 
indicate  in  your  judgment  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  this  is  exactly  the  impression  which  the  opposite 
notions  leave  on  my  mind ;  and,  as  I  know  it  to  be  quite 
possible  that  a  conclusion,  which  seems  to  me  mere  folly  and 
ignorance,  may  really  rest  on  some  proof,  of  which  1  am  wholly 
ignorant,  and  which  to  the  writer's  mind  may  have  been  so 
familiar  from  long  habit  as  to  seem  quite  superfluous  to  be 
stated — so  it  is  equally  possible,  that  what  appears  folly  or 
ignorance  to  you,  may  also  be  justified  by  a  view  of  the  ques- 
tion which  has  escaped  your  notice,  and  which  I  may  happen 
to  have  hit  upon. 

Undoubtedly  I  should  think  it  wrong  to  write  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  much  more  such  a  subject  as  the  Church,  without 
having  considered  it  It  can  hardly  be  an  honest  opinion  if  it 
be  expressed  confidently,  without  a  consciousness  of  having 
sufficient  reason  for  it  And  though  on  subjects  within  the 
reach  of  our  faculties,  sufficient  consideration,  in  the  strict  sense, 
must  preclude  error,  (for  all  error  must  arise  either  from  some 
premises  being  imknovm,  or  from  some  faulty  conclusion  being 
derived  from  those  which  we  do  know,)  yet  of  course  for  our 
moral  justification,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  have  considered  it  as 
well  as  we  could,  and  so,  that  we  seem  to  have  a  competent 
understanding  of  it  compared  with  other  men — to  be  able  to 
communicate  some  truth  to  others,  while  we  receive  truths  froRi 
them  in  return. 
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But  my  main  object  in  wiitmg  was  to  thank  you  for  your 
hrtter,  and  to  assure  you  that  my  feeling  of  anger  is  quite  sub- 
sided, if  anger  it  could  be  called.  Yet  I  think  I  had  a  right 
lu  complain  of  the  tone  of  decided  condemnation  which  ran 
through  your  first  letter,  assuming  that  I  had  written  without 
reflection  and  without  study,  because  my  notions  were  different 
fnm  yours  ;  and  I  think  that,  had  I  applied  similar  expressions 
to  any  work  of  yours,  you  would  have  been  annoyed  as  much 
as  I  was,  and  have  thought  that  I  had  judged  you  latfa^ 
unfairly.  But  enough  of  this ;  and  I  will  only  hope  that  my 
next  work,  if  ever  I  live  to  write  another,  may  please  you 
better. 


LVIII.      TO  WM.   SUITH,    ESQ.,    FORMERLY    M.P.    FOR   NORWICH. 

(In  Answer  to  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  his  pamphlet,  p&rticularljr  objecting 
In  his  making  it  essential  to  those  included  in  his  scheme  of  comprehension, 
ibat  they  should  adilrcss  Christ  as  an  olijeci  of  srorship.) 

Rugby,  Mardi  9,  1S33. 

I  trust  you  will  not  ascribe  it  to  neglect  that  I  have  not 
returned  an  earlier  answer  to  your  letter.  My  time  has  been 
very  much  occupied,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  write,  till  I  could 
command  leisure  to  write  as  fully  as  the  purport  and  tone  of 
your  letter  required. 

I  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  think,  in  concluding  that  I  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  Mr.  Smith  who  was  so  long  the 
Member  for  Norwich,  and  whose  name  must  be  perfectly 
familiar  to  any  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  follow  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament 

The  passage  in  my  pamphlet  to  which  you  allude  is  ex- 
pressly limited  to  the  case  of  "  the  Unitarians  preserving 
exactly  their  present  character;"  that  is,  as  appears  by  a  com- 
parison with  what  follows  (p.  36),  their  including  many  who 
"call  themselves  Unitarians,  because  the  name  of  unbeliever  is 
not  yet  thought  creditable."  And  these  persons  are  expressly 
distinguished  from  those  other  Unitarians  whom  I  speak  of 
-as  really  Christians."  In  giving  or  withholding  the  title  of 
Christian,  I  was  much  more  influenced  by  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  parties  alluded  to  than  by  their  dt>ctrina] 
O[»nion5.  For  instance,  my  dislike  to  the  works  of  the  late 
Mr.  Belsham  arises  more  from  what  appears  to  me  their 
totally  unchristian  tone,  meaning  particularly  llieir  want  of  ihat 
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devotion,  reverence,  love  of  holiness,  and  dread  of  sin,  nhidi 
breathes  through  the  Apostohcal  writings,  than  from  the  mere 
opinions  contained  in  them,  utterly  erroneous  as  I  believe 
them  to  be.  And  this  was  my  reason  for  laying  particular 
stress  on  the  worship  of  Christ ;  because  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  feelings  with  which  we  regard  Him  are  of  mucn  greater 
importance,  than  such  metaphysical  questions  as  those  between 
Homoousians  and  Homoiousians,  or  even  than  the  question  of 
His  humanity  or  proper  divinity. 

My  great  objection  to  Unitarianism  in  its  present  form  in 
England,  where  it  is  professed  sincerely,  is  that  it  makes  Christ 
virtually  dead.  Our  relation  to  Him  is  past  instead  of  present ; 
and  the  result  is  notorious,  that  instead  of  doing  everything  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  language  of  Unitarians  loses 
this  peculiarly  Christian  character,  and  assimilates  to  that  of 
mere  Deists ;  "  Providence,"  the  "  Supreme  Being,"  and  other 
such  expressions  taking  the  place  of  "  God,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  "the  Lord,"  &c.,  which  other  Christians, 
like  the  Apostles,  have  found  at  once  most  natural  to  them, 
and  most  del^htfiil.  For  my  own  part,  considering  one  great 
object  of  God's  revealing  himself  in  the  Person  of  Christ  to  be 
the  furnishing  us  with  an  object  of  worship  which  we  could  at 
once  love  and  understand ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  supplying 
safely  and  wholesomely  that  want  in  human  nature,  which  has 
shown  itself  in  false  religions,  in  "  making  gods  after  our  own 
devices,"  it  does  seem  to  me  to  be  forfeiting  the.  peculiar 
benefits  thus  offered,  if  we  persist  in  attempting  to  approach  to 
God  in  His  own  incomprehensible  essence,  which  as  no  man 
hath  seen  or  can  see,  so  no  man  can  conceive  it  And,  while 
I  am  most  ready  to  allow  the  provoking  and  most  ill-judged 
language  in  which  the  truth,  as  I  hold  it  to  be,  respecting  God 
has  been  expressed  by  Trinitarians,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  Unitarians  have  deceived  themselves 
by  fancying  that  they  could  undeiatand  the  notion  of  one  God 
any  better  than  that  of  God  in  Christ ;  whereas,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  it  is  only  of  God  in  Christ  that  I  can  in  my  present  state 
of  being  conceive  anything  at  all.  To  know  God  the  Father, 
.that  is,  God  as  He  is  in  Himself,  in  His  to  us  incomprehensible 
essence,  seems  the  great  and  most  blessed  promise  reserved  for 
us  when  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality. 

You  will  forgive  me  for  writing  in  this  language ;  but  I  could 
not  otherwise  well  express  what  it  was,  which  I  consider  such  a 
departure  &om  the  ipirit  of  Christianity  in  modem  Unitarianism. 
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Will  you  forgive  me  also  for  expressing  my  belief  and  fer- 
vent hope,  that  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  Athaoasian  Creed, 
and  of  some  other  instances  of  what  I  would  call  the  teduiical 
language  of  Trinilarianism,  many  good  UDJtarians  would  have 
a  stumbling -block  removed  out  of  their  path,  and  frould  join 
their  fellow  Christians  in  bowmg  the  knee  to  Him  who  is  Lord 
both  of  the  dead  and  the  living. 

But  whatever  they  may  think  of  His  nature,  I  never  meant 
to  deny  the  name  of  Christian  to  those  who  truly  love  and  fear 
Him,  and  though  I  think  it  is  the  tendency  of  Unitarianism  to 
lessen  this  love  and  fear,  yet  I  doubt  not  that  many  Unitarians 
feel  it  notwithstanding,  and  then  He  is  their  Saviour,  and  they 
are  His  people. 

UX.      TO  THE   CHEVALIER    BUNSEN. 

Rugby,  Hxj  6,  1S33, 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  two  most  delightful  tetters. 
They  both  make  me  feel  more  ardently  the  wish  that  1  could 
see  you  once  again,  and  talk  over  instead  of  write  the  many 
important  subjects  which  interest  us  both,  and  not  us  only,  but 
all  the  world.  .... 

First,  as  to  our  politics.  I  detest  as  cordially  as  you  can 
do  the  party  of  the  "  Movement,"  both  in  France  and  England. 
I  detest  Jacobinism  in  its  root  and  in  its  branches,  with  all 
that  godless  Udlitaiianism  which  is  its  favourite  aspect  at  this 
moment  in  England     Nothing  within  my  knowledge  is  more 

utteily  wicked  than  the  party  of men,  who,  fairly  and 

literally,  as  I  fear,  blaspheme  not  the  Son  of  MaJi,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  ;  they  hate  Christ,  because  He  is  of  heaven  and 
they  are  of  eviL 

For  the  more  vulgar  form  of  our  popular  party,  the  total 
ignorance  of,  and  indifference  to,  all  principle ;  the  mere 
money-getting  and  money-saving  selfishness  which  cries  aloud 
for  cheap  government,  making  as  it  were,  uM  r'  ofoM*'  to  consist 
in  cheapness — my  feeling  is  one  of  extreme  omtempt  and 
disgust  My  only  difference  from  you,  so  far  as  I  see,  re^^ards 
our  anti-reformers,  or  rather  the  Tory  party  in  general  in 
F.ngland  Now,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the  very  best  and  wisest 
men  in  the  country  have  on  the  Reform  question  joined  this 
party,  but  they  are  as  Falkland  was  at  Oxford — had  their  party 
triumphed  they  would  have  been  the  first  to  lament  the  victory ; 
for,  not  they  would  have  influenced  the  measures  carried  into 
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effect — but  the  worst  and  more  selfish  part  of  our  aristocrac}, 
with  the  coarsest  and  most  profligate  of  their  dependents,  men 
like  the  Hortensii,  and  Lentuli,  and  Claudii  of  the  Roman 
Civil  wars,  who  thwarted  Pompey,  insulted  Cicero,  and  ground 
down  the  provinces  with  their  insolence  and  tyranny;  men  so 
hateful  and  so  contemptible,  that  I  verily  believe  that  the 
victory  of  Csesar,  nay  even  of  Augustus,  was  a  less  evil  to  the 
human  race  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  triumph  of  the 
aristocracy. 

And,  as  I  feel  that,  of  the  two  besetting  sins  of  human  nature, 
selfish  neglect  and  selfish  agitation,  the  former  is  the  more 
common,  and  has  in  the  long  run  done  far  more  harm  than  the 
latter,  although  the  outbreaks  of  the  latter,  while  they  last,  are 
of  a  far  more  atrocious  character ;  so  I  have  in  a  manner 
avowed  to  myself,  and  prayed  that  with  God's  blessing,  no 
excesses  of  popular  wick^ness,  though  I  should  be  myself,  as 
I  expect,  the  victim  of  them,  no  temporary  evils  produced  by 
revolution,  shall  ever  make  me  foi^et  the  wickedness  of  Tory- 
ism,— erf  that  spirit  which  crucified  Christ  Himself,  which 
has  throughout  the  long  experience  of  all  history  continually 
thwarted  the  cause  of  God  and  goodness,  and  has  gone  on 
abusing  its  opportunities,  and  heaping  up  wrath,  by  a  long  series 
of  selfish  neglect,  against  the  day  of  wrath  and  judgment 

Again,  I  feel  that  while  I  agree  with  you  wholly  and  most 
heartily  in  my  abhorrence  of  the  spirit  of  1789,  of  the  American 
war,  of  the  French  Economistes,  and  of  the  English  Whigs  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  yet  I  have  always  been  unable  to  sympathize  with 
what  you  call  "the  historical  liberty"  which  grew  out  of  the 
system  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  not  to  speak  of  the  unhappy 
extinction  of  that  liberty  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  even  in 
England  it  showed  itself  to  have  been  more  the  child  of  acci- 
dent than  of  principle ;  and  throughout  the  momentous  period 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  character  of  it  was  fatally 
developed.  For,  not  ascending  to  general  principles,  it  fore- 
saw not  the  evil,  till  it  became  too  mature  to  be  remedied,  and 
the  state  of  the  poor  and  that  of  the  Church  are  melancholy 
proofs  of  the  folly  of  what  is  called  "letting  well  alone;"  which, 
not  watching  for  symptoms,  nor  endeavouring  to  meet  the 
coming  danger,  allows  the  fuel  of  disease  to  accumulate  in 
the  unhealthy  body,  till,  at  last,  the  sickness  strikes  it  with 
the  suddetmes8  and  malignity  of  an  incurable  pestilence.  But, 
when  the  cup  is  nearly  full,  and  revolutioas  are  alwoad.  it  is  a 
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sign  infallible  that  the  old  state  of  things  is  ready  to  vanish 
away.  Its  race  is  run,  and  no  human  power  can  preserve  it. 
But,  by  attempting  to  preserve  it,  you  derange  the  process  of 
the  new  birth  which  must  succeed  it;  and  whilst  the 'Old 
penshes  in  spite  of  your  efforts,  you  get  a  monstrous  and  mis- 
shapen creature  in  iu  place  ;  when,  had  the  birth  been  quietly 
effected,  its  proportions  might  have  been  better,  and  its  inward 
constitution  sounder  and  less  irritable. 

What  our  birth  in  England  is  likely  to  end  in,  is  indeed 
a  hard  question.  I  believe  that  our  only  chance  is  in  the 
stability  of  the  present  ministers.  I  am  well  aware  of  their 
faults ;  but  still  they  keep  out  the  Tories  and  the  Radicals,  the 
Red  Jacobins  of  1794  and  the  White  Jacobins  of  1795,  or  of 
Naples  in  1799, — alike  detestable.  I  do  not  think  that  you 
can  fully  judge  of  what  the  ascendancy  of  the  Tories  is;  it  is  not 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Sir  R.  Feel  who  would  do  harm, 
but  the  base  party  that  they  would  bring  in  in  their  train  .... 
and  all  the  tribe  of  selfish  and  ignorant  lords  and  country 
squires  and  clergymen,  who  would  irritate  the  feeling  of  the 

people  to  madness If  you  see  my  pamphlet  (on  Church 

Reform)  and  Postscript,  you  will  see  that  I  have  kept  clear 
of  the  mere  secular  questions  of  tithes  and  pluralities,  and 
have  argued  for  a  comprehension  on  higher  grounds.  I  dislike 
Articles,  because  they  represent  truth  untruly,  that  is,  in  an 
unedifying  manner,  and  thus  robbed  of  its  living  truth,  whilst 
it  retains  its  mere  literal  form ;  whereas  the  same  truth,  em- 
bodied in  prayers,  or  confessions,  or  even  in  catechisms, 
becomes  more  Christian,  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  less 
theological.  But  I  fear  that  our  reforms,  instead  of  labouring 
lo  unite  the  Dissenters  with  the  Church,  will  confirm  their 
separate  existence  by  relieving  them  from  all  which  they  now 
complain  of  as  a  burden.  And  continuing  distinct  from  the 
Church,  will  they  not  labour  to  effect  its  overthrow,  till  they 
bring  us  quite  Co  the  American  platform  ? 

LX.      TO  ARCUmSHOP   WHATELV. 

Ragb)',  M»)f  ai,  1833, 
It   is  painful  to  think  that  these  exaggerations. 


in  loo  many  instances,  cannot  be  innocent ;  in  Oxford 
there  is  an  absolute  ipyain^pior  ^ndmv  ("workshop  of 
lies"),  whose  activity  is  surprising.  ....  I  do  hope 
that    we    ihall    see    you    alt    next    month.      When    I   am 
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not  so  strong  as  usual,  I  feel  the  vexation  of  the  school  more 
than  I  could  wish  to  do And  I  have  also  been  an- 
noyed at  the  feeling  excited  in  some  of  my  old  friends  by  my 
pamphlet,  and  by  the  constant  and  persevering  falsehoods 
which  are  circulated  concerning  ray  opinions  and  my  practice. 

Thucydides  creeps  on  slowly,  and  nothing  else, 

save  my  school  work,  gets  on  at  all  I  do  confess,  that  I  feel 
now  more  anxious  than  I  used  to  do  to  get  time  to  write,  and 
esperially  to  write  history.     But  this  will  not  be. 


LXI.      TO  REV.   J.    HEARN. 

Rugby,  May  39,  1833. 

I  do  not  Icnow  whether  you  have  ever  felt  the 

intense  difficulty  of  expressing  in  any  other  language  the  im- 
pression, which  the  Scripture  statement  of  any  great  doctrine 
ifias  left  on  your  own  mind.*  It  has  grieved  rae  much  to  find 
that  some  of  my  own  fnends,  whilst  they  acquit  me  of  any 
such  intention,  consider  the  tendency  of  my  Church  Reform 
plan  as  latitudinarlan  in  point  of  doctrine.  Now  my  belief  is, 
that  it  would  have  precisely  the  contrary  effect,  and  would  tend 
ultimately  to  a  much  greater  tmit^  and  strictness  in  true  doc- 
trine; that  is  to  say,  in  those  views  of  God's  dealings  and 
dispositions  towards  us,  and  of  our  consequent  duties  towards 
Him,  which  constitute,  I  imagine,  the  essence  of  the  Gospel 
Revelation.  Now,  what  1  want  is,  to  abstract  from  what  is 
commonly  called  doctrine  everything  which  is  not  of  this  kind; 
and  secondly,  for  what  is  of  this  kind,  to  present  it  only  so  far 
forth  as  it  is  so,  dropping  all  deductions  which  we  c ' 

*  He  often  eipieued  this  feeling 
with  n^ard.  lo  the  Inithi  of  Rerda- 

in  Scripture,'  he  jaid,  "ai  vhtt  Tivid  the  highesl  act  of  love  is  the  sacriSce 

imafics  are  lometimes  presented  to  us  of  seif-^the  highest  act  of  God's  in- 

{n  dreams.     It  is  like  tlut  point  in  finite  lore  to  man  was  in  the  Redemp. 

Monsehold  Heath,"  (in  the  neighbmir-  tion — bat  fiom  the  iueflable  mysteiy 

hood  of  Norwich,  where  he  had  just  which  hangs  oyer  the  Godhead,  God 

been),  "  where,  when  we  stood  in  one  could  not  be  said  to  sacrifice  Himsdf ; 

pajtlctilar  spot,  all  buman  habitations  —and  therefore  He  sacrificed  His  oldy 

were  shut  out  from  our  view^ — but  by  Son^that  object  which  was  so  near 

a  single  step  we  came  again  within  and  so  dear   to   Him.    that  nothing 

sight  of  them,  and  lost  the  image  of       could    be    nearer    and    dearer." So 

pofect  solitude.    So  it  is  in  the  Scrip-  — ~    --    -     -  - 


turai  statements  of  the  Al 

long  as  we  can  place  ourselves  exactly 

In  their  point  of  view,  and  catch  it  at 


t  coniroverty  at, 
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may  be  drawn  from  it,  regarded  as  a  naked  truth,  but  which 
cannot  be  drawn  from  it,  when  regarded  as  a  Divine  piactical 
lesson. 

For  instance,  it  is  common  to  derive  from  our  Lord's  wordi. 
to  Nicodemus,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,"  &c.,  an 
universal  proposition,  "  No  being  can  be  saved  ordinarily  with- 
out baptism;"  and  then  to  prove  the  fitness  of  baptizing  infants, 
for  this  reason,  as  necessary,  out  of  charity  to  them ;  whereas 
our  Lord's  words  are  surely  only  for  those  who  can  understand 
them.  Take  any  person  with  the  use  of  his  faculties,  and 
therefore  the  consciousness  of  sin  in  his  own  heart,  and  say  t(T 
him,  that  "  Except  he  be  bora  again,"  &c,  and  then  you  apply 
Christ's  word  in  its  true  meaning,  to  arouse  men's  consciences, 
and  make  them  see  that  their  evil  and  corrupt  nature  can  of 
itself  end  only  in  evil.  But  when  we  apply  it  universally  as  an 
abstract  truth,  and  form  conclusions  from  it,  those  conclusions 
are  frequently  either  uncharitable  or  superstitious,  or  both.  It 
was  uncharitable  when  men  allied,  though  correctly  enough  as 
to  logic,  that,  if  no  man  could  he  saved  without  baptism,  all 
the  heathen  must  have  perished ;  and  it  was  uncharitable  and 
superstitious  too,  to  argue,  as  Cranmcr,  that  unbaptized  infants 
must  perish  ;  but  that,  if  baptized,  they  were  instantly  safe. 
Now,  I  hold  it  to  be  a  most  certain  rule  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
lure,  that  it  never  speaks  of  persons,  when  there  is  a  physickl 
impossibility  of  its  speaking  to  them ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mind 
opens  and  understands  the  word,  then  the  word  belongs  to  it, 
and  then  the  truth  is  his  in  all  its  fulness ;  that  "  Except  he  be 
born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  So  the 
heathen  who  died  before  the  word  was  spoken,  and  in  whose 
land  it  has  never  been  preached,  are  dead  to  the  word — it  con- 
cerns not  them  at  all ;  but  the  moment  it  can  reach  them,  then 
it  is  theirs  and  for  them ;  and  we  are  bound  to  spread  it,  not 
from  general  considerations  of  their  fate  without  it,  but  because 
Christ  has  commanded  us  to  spread  it,  and  because  we  see 
that  Christianity  has  the  promise  of  both  worlds,  raising  men's 
nature,  and  fitting  them  for  communion  with  God  hereafter, — 
revealing  Him  in  His  Son.  Now,  apply  this  rule  to  all  the 
Scriptures,  and  ask  at  every  passage,  not  "  What  follows  from 
this  as  a  general  trath  ?  " — but  "  What  is  the  exact  lesson  or 
impression  which  it  was  intended  to  convey? — what  faults  was 
it  designed  to  correct? — what  good  feelings  to  encourage?" 
Our  Lord  says,  "  God  is  a  Spirit : "  now  if  we  make  conclusions 
from  this  metaphysically,  we  may,  for  aught  I  know,  run  into 
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atl  kinds  of  extravagance,  because  wc  neither  know  what  God  is, 
nor  what  Spirit  is :  but  if  we  take  our  lord's  conclusion, 
"  Therefore  we  should  worehip  Him  in  sjiirit  and  in  truth ; " 
i.€.  not  with  outward  forms,  and.  still  less,  with  evLl  passions  and 
practices, — then  it  is  full  of  truth,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness. 
I  have  filled  my  paper,  and  yet  perhaps  have  not  fully  de- 
ve1op>ed  my  meaning  ;  but  you  will  connect  it  perhaps  with  my 
dislike  of  Articles,  because  there  truth  is  always  expressed 
abstractedly  and  theoretically,  and  my  preference  of  a  Liturgy 
as  a  bond  of  union,  because  there  it  assumes  a  practical  shape, 
as  it  is  meant  in  Scripture  to  be  taken. 


LXIl.      TO   HIS   SISTER,  THE   COUNTESS   OP  CAVAN. 
(In  answer  10  a  question  on  Dt,  Whalely'i  "  Thoughls  on  ihe  Sabbath.") 
Rugby,  June  11,  1833. 

My  own  notions  about  the  matter  would  take  up 

rather  too  much  room,  I  fear,  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  my 
paper.  But  my  conclusion  is,  that  while  St  Paul  on  the  one 
hand,  would  have  been  utterly  shocked,  could  he  have  fore- 
seen that  eighteen  hundred  years  after  Christianity  had  been  in 
the  world,  such  an  institution  as  the  Sabbath  would  have  been 
still  needed ;  yet,  seeing  that  it  is  still  needed,  the  obligation 
of  the  old  commandment  is  still  binding  in  the  spirit  of  it : 
that  is,  that  we  should  use  one  day  in  seven,  as  a  sort  of 
especial  reminder  of  our  duties,  and  a  relieving  ourselves  from 
the  over-pressure  of  worldly  things,  which  daily  life  brings  with 
it.  But  OUT  Sunday  is  the  beginning  of  the  week,  not  the  end 
— a  day  of  preparation  and  strengthening  for  the  week  to  come, 
and  not  of  rest  for  the  past ;  and  in  this  sense  the  old  Christians 
kept  it,  because  it  was  the  day  on  which  God  btgan  his  work  of 
creation  ;  so  little  did  they  think  that  they  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  old  Jewish  Sabbath.  You  will  see,  ^o,  by  our 
common  Catechism,  that  "the  duty  towards  God,"  which  is 
expressly  given  as  a  summary  of  the  four  first  commandments 
to  us,  as  Christians,  says  not  one  word  about  the  Sabbath,  but 
simply  about  loving  God,  worshipping  him,  and  serving  him 
truly  ail  tht  days  of  our  life.  It  is  not  that  we  may  pii±  and 
choose  what  commandments  we  like  to  obey,  but  as  all  the 
commandments  have  no  force  upon  us  as  ruc/i— that  is,  as  posi- 
^ve  and  literal  commands  addressed  to  ourselves— it  is  only  a 
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question  how  far  each  commandment  is  applicable  to  us— that  is, 
how  far  we  are  in  the  same  circumstances  with  those  to  whom  it 
was  given.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  great  moral  commands  of 
worshipping  and  honouring  Gcd,  honouring  parents,  abstaining 
from  murder,  &c., — as  these  are  equally  applicable  to  all  times 
and  all  states  of  society,  they  are  equally  binding  upon  all  mea, 
not  as  having  been  some  of  the  commandments  given  to  the 
Jews,  but  as  being  part  of  God's  eternal  and  universal  law,  for 
all  his  reasonable  creatures  to  obey.  And  here,  no  doubt, 
there  is  a  serious  responsibility  for  every  one  to  determine  how 
far  what  he  reads  in  the  Bible  concerns  himself  \  and  no  doubt, 
also,  that  if  a  man  chooses  to  cheat  his  conscience  in  such  a. 
matter  he  might  do  it  easily  ;  but  the  responsibility  is  one 
which  we  cannot  get  rid  of,  because  we  see  that  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  not  addressed  directly  to  us ;  and  thus  we  must 
decide  what  is  addressed  to  us  and  what  is  not ;  and  if  we 
decide  dishonestly,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  any  evil  incliaa- 
tion,  we  do  but  double  our  guilt.* 


LXni.      TO   MR.    SERJEANT  COLERIDGE. 

Rugby.  June  la.  1833. 

Our    Westmoreland    house    is   rising    from   its 

foundations,  and  I  hope,  rearing  itself  tolerably  "  in  auras 
sethereas."  It  looks  right  into  the  bosom  of  Fairfield,^ — a  noble 
mountain,  which  sends  down  two  long  arms  into  the  valley, 
and  keeps  the  clouds  reposing  between  them,  while  he  looks 

*  The  prindple  here  laid  down,  ^a 

Sven  more  al  lenglli  in  the  Essay  on 
e  Righl  Imerprttalion  of  Scripture, 
»1  ihe  end  olihe  second  volume  of  hii 
Sermona  :  and  also  in  (he  Sermon  on 
the  Lord's  Day.  in  Ihe  tbird  volume. 
It  may  be  well  to  insert  in  this  place 
a  letter  lo  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in 
183a,  relating  to  a  libel  in  a  news- 
paper, charging  him  with  violation  of 
the  observance  of  Sunday. 

"Surely  1  can  deny  Ihe  charge 
Stoutly  aod  in  toto  :  for.  although  1 
Ihink  that  the  whole  law  is  done  away 
with,  so  far  aa  it  is  the  law  gi^en  on 
Mount  Sinai  ;  ^1  so  far  as  it  b  the 
Law  (rf  the  Spirit,  I  hold  it  lo  be  all 
binding  :  and  believing  that  our  need 
pf  a  Lord'5  day  is  as  great  as  ever  It 


is  Gods  will,  and  is  lil 

:c1y,  so  far  as 

end  of  time.  I 

should'  Ihinli  il  most  i 

nischievous  lo 

weaken  Ibe  respect  pal 

d  to  il.     I  be- 

lieve an  that  I  have  e 

about  it  Is  to  be  found 

at  the  end  of 

my  twentieth    Sermon 

[of  Ihe   Srat 

volume] ;  atid  as  for  t 

jpy^p^j^i 

am  busy  every  Sunday 

lill  evening,  in  lecturing  the  t>on.  iw 

preaching  lo  then.,  or  w 

ritinjfsennoni 

fonhero.   One  feels  ashaimd  to  men- 

tion such  ihings,  but  th 

e  fact  is.  that 

I  have  doubled  my  own 
day.  to  sive  the  boys  t 

wort  on  Sun- 

can,  I  hope. 

deny   the   chnrEe   of  tl; 

le  libel   in^ 

ilrong  term*  as  you  would  wlfh." 
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down  OD  them  composedly  with  his  quiet  brow ;  and  the 
Rotha,  "  purior  electro,"  winds  round  our  fields,  just  under  the 
house.  Behind  we  nm  up  to  the  top  of  Loughrigg,  and  we 
have  a  mountain  pasture,  in  a  basin  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
the  very  image  of  those  "  Saltus  "  on  CithEeron,  where  CEdipus 
was  found  by  the  Corinthian  shepherd.  The  VVordsworths' 
friendship  (for  so  I  may  call  it)  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
delights  of  For  How,— the  name  of  my  x^P"*"' — ^nd  their 
kindness  in  arranging  everything  in  our  absence  has  been  very 
great.  Meantime,  till  our  own  house  is  ready,  which  cannot 
be  till  next  summer,  we  have  taken  a  furnished  house  at  the 
head  of  Grasmere,  on  a  little  shoulder  of  the  mountain  of  Silver 
How,  between  the  lake  on  one  side,  and  E^sedale,  the  most 
delicious  of  vales,  on  the  other. 


LXIV.      TO  i 


Gnumere,  July  15, 1833. 

The  other  part  of  your  letter  at   once  gratified 

and  pained  me.  I  was  not  aware  of  anything  in  my  manner 
to  you  that  could  imply  disapprobation ;  and  certainly  it  was 
not  intended  to  do  so.  Yet  it  is  true  that  I  had  observed,  with 
some  pain,  what  seemed  to  me  indications  of  a  want  of  enthu- 
siasm,  in  the  good  sense  of  the  word,  of  a  moral  sense  and 
feeling' corresponding  to  what  I  knew  was  your  intellectual 
activity.  I  did  not  observe  anything  amountmg  to  a  sneering 
spirit ;  but  there  seemed  to  me  a  coldness  on  religious  matters, 
which  made  me  fear  lest  it  should  change  to  sneering,  as  your 
understanding  became  more  vigorous :  for  this  is  the  natural 
feult  of  the  undue  predominance  of  the  mere  intellect,  unac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  growth  and  liveliness  of  the 
moral  affections,  particularly  that  of  admiration  and  love  of 
moral  excellence,  just  as  superstition  arises,  where  it  is  honest, 
from  the  undue  predominance  of  the  affections,  without  the 
strengthening  power  of  the  intellect  advancing  in  proportion. 
This  was  the  whole  amount  of  my  feeling  with  respect  to  you, 
and  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  conduct  in  school 
matters.  I  should  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
you  about  the  state  of  your  mind,  had  you  not  led  me  now  to 
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mention  it  Possibly  my  impression  may  be  irrong,  and  indeed 
it  has  been  created  by  very  trifling  circumstances ;  but  I  am 
always  keenly  alive  on  this  point  to  the  slightest  indications, 
because  it  is  the  besetting  danger  of  an  active  mind— a  much 
more  serious  one,  I  think,  than  the  temptatioD  to  mere  personal 
vanity. 

I  must  again  say,  most  expressly,  that  I  observed  nothing 
■more  than  an  apparent  want  of  lively  moral  susceptibility. 
Your  answers  on  religious  subjects  were  always  serious  and 
sensible,  and  seemed  to  me  quite  sincere ;  I  only  feaied  thru 
they  proceeded,  perhaps  too  exclusively,  f^m  an  intellectual 
perception  of  truth,  without  a  sufficient  love  and  admiration  foi 
goodness.  I  hold  the  lines  "  Nil  adinirari,"  &c.,*  to  be  as  utterly 
&lse  as  any  moral  sentiment  ever  uttered.  Intense  admiration 
is  necessary  to  our  highest  perfection,  and  we  have  an  object 
in  the  Gospel,  for  which  it  may  be  felt  to  the  utmost,  without 
any  fear  lest  the  most  critical  intellect  should  tax  us  justly  with 
unworthy  idolatry.  But  I  am  as  little  inclined  as  any  one  to 
malce  an  idol  out  of  any  human  virtue  or  human  wisdom. 


LXV.      TO   W.    W.    HULL,    ESQ. 

Ruglqr.  June  «4.  '83* 

An  ordinary  letter  written  to  me  when  yours  was,  would 
have  been  answered  some  time  since,  but  I  do  not  like  to  write 
to  you  when  I  have  no  leisure  to  write  at  length.  Most  truly 
do  I  thank  you,  both  for  your  affectionate  recollection  of  my 
birthday,  and  for  coupling  it  in  your  mind  with  the  4th  o( 
April.t  May  my  second  birthday  be  as  blessed  to  me,  as  the 
loth  of  August,  I  doubt  not,  has  been  to  her.  ....  All 
writings  which  state  the  truth,  must  contain  things  which,  taken 
nakedly  and  without  their  balancing  truths,  may  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  either  party,  because  no  party  is  altogether  wrong. 
■  But  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  my  Church  Reform  pam- 
phlet has  served  the  purposes  of  the  antichristian  party  in  any 
way,  it  being  hardly  possible  to  extract  a  passage  which  they 
would  like.  The  High  Church  party  are  offended  enough,  and 
'•  so  are  the  Unitarians,  but  I  do  not  see  that  either  make  a  cat's 
paw  of  me.  ....  The  Bishop  confirms  here  on  Saturday, 
and  I  have  had  and  have  still  a  great  deal  to  do  in  examining 

•  See  p.  356.  t  Alluding  to  hii  liwer'*  birthday  sad  deatl|. 
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the  boys  for  it  Indeed,  the  work  is  full  heavy  just  now,  but 
the  fry  are  learning  cricket,  and  we  play  nice  matches  some- 
times to  my  great  refreshment Cod  bless  you  and 

yours. 


LXVI,      TO   REV.    AUGUSTUS   HARE, 
(In  answei  to  objection*  10  his  pamphlet.) 

Grasmere.  Auguit  3,  1833. 

And  now  I   feel  that  to  reply  to  your  letter  as 

I  could  wish,  would  require  a  volume.  You  will  say,  Why  was 
not  the  volume  published  before,  or  with  the  pamphlet?  To 
which  I  answer  that,  first,  it  would  probably  not  have  been  read, 
and  secondly,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  men  so  startled  at 
principles,  which  have  long  appeared  to  me  to  follow  neces- 
sarily from  a  careful  study  of  the  New  Testament  Be  assured, 
however,  that,  whether  mistakenly  or  not,  I  fully  believe  that 
such  a  plan  as  I  have  proposed,  taken  altogether,  would  lead 
to  a  more  complete  representation  of  Scripture  truth  in  our 
farms  of  worship  and  preaching  than  we  have  ever  yet  attained 
to  ;  not,  t:ertainly,  if  we  were  only  to  cut  away  articles,  and 
alter  the  Liturgy — then  the  effect  would  be  Jatitudinarian— but 
if,  whilst  relaxing  the  theoretical  bond,  we  were  to  tighten  the 
practical  one  by  amending  the  government  and  constitution  of 
the  Church,  then  I  do  believe  that  the  fruit  would  be  Christian 
union,  by  which  I  certainly  do  not  mean  an  agreement  in 
believing  nothing,  or  as  little  as  we  can.  Meantime,  I  wish  to 
remind  you  that  one  of  St.  Paul's  favourite  notions  of  heresy  is, 
"  a  doting  about  strifes  of  words."  One  side  may  be  right  in 
such  a  strife,  and  the  other  wrong,  but  both  are  heretical  as  to 
Cimstianity,  because  they  lead  men's  minds  away  from  the  love 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  to  questions  essentially  tempting  to  the 
intellect,  and  which  tend  to  no  profit  towards  godliness.  And 
again,  I  think*  you  will  find  that  all  t!ie  "false  doctrines," 

■  Thisis  llluslratedbyhis language  character,  and  nre  actually  under  the 

in  convua&tiOD  on  uiolher  subject.  ban  of  CbilsliaD  public  opinion  ;  and 

"  Eicommunicalton  ought  to  be  (he  in  proportion  as  the  Cbuicb  became 

eipression  or  the   public  opinion  of  more  perfect,  errors  of  opinion  and 

Chiistian    society :    and    the  litie   of  unbelief,   which    are    now    only  >ins 

offences  to  be  censured  seemi  to  mi;  ngafaist  the  Son  of  Man,  would  then 

veiy  much  inirked  out  by  the  dislinc-  tiecome  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 

tion  between  sins  against  the  Son  of  because  then  the  outward  profession 

ManjWidsinsagainsttbeHolj'Ghosi.  of  Christianity   would    have  become 

Obscene  putilicalioni  ate  of  ibe  lalltr  identical  with  moral  f[oodney." 
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qwken  of  by  the  Apostles,  arc  doctrines  of  sheer  wickedness ; 
that  their  counterpart  in  modern  times  is  (o  be  found  in  the 
Anabaptists  of  Munster,  or  the  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  or  in  mere 
secular  High  Churchmen,  or  hypocritical  Evangelicals — in  those 
who  make  Christianity  minister  to  lust,  or  to  covetousness,  or 
to  ambition ;  not  in  those  who  interpret  Scripture  to  the  best 
of  their  conscience  and  ability,  be  their  interpreUlion  ever  so 
erroneous. 


LXVII.      TO  RET.    G.    CORNISH, 

AJUd  Bank.  Grasmere.  August  iS,  1S33. 
[  have  had  a  good  deal  of  worry  firom  . 


the  party  spirit  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  in  the  first  place 
have  no  notion  of  what  my  opinions  are,  and  in  the  next 
place  cannot  believe  that  I  do  not  teach  the  boys  Junius 
and  The  Edinbui^h  Review,  at  the  least,  if  not  Cobbett 
and  the  "Examiner."  But  this  is  an  evil  which  Besh  is  heir 
to,  if  flesh,  at  least,  will  write  as  I  have  done.  I  am 
sorry  that  you  do  not  hke  the  pamphlet,  for  I  am  myself 
daily  more  and  more  convinced  of  its  truth.  I  will  not 
answer  for  its  practicability ;  when  the  patient  is  at  his  last 
gasp,  the  dose  may  come  too  late,  but  still  it  is  his  only 
chance  ;  he  may  die  of  the  doctor ;  he  must  die  of  the  ■ 
disease.  I  fear  that  nothing  can  save  us  from  falling  into 
the  American  system,  which  will  well  show  us  the  inherent 
evil  of  our  Protestantism,  each  man  quarrelling  with  his 
neighbour  for  3  word,  and  all  discarding  so  much  of  the 
beauty  and  solemnity,  and  visible  power  of  the  Gospel, 
that  in  common  minds,  where  its  spiritual  power  is  not  very 
great,  the  result  is  like  the  savourlesj  salt,  the  vilest  thing 
m  the  world.  I  would  Join  with  all  those  who  love  Christ 
and  pray  to  Him ;  who  regard  him  not  as  dead,  but  as 
living.  ....  Make  the  Church  a  living  and  active  society, 
like  that  of  the  Rrst  Christians  and  then,  differences  of 
opinion  will  either  cease  or  will  signify  nothing.  Look 
Ihrough  the  Epistles,  and  you  will  find  nothing  there  con- 
demned as  heresy  but  what  was  mere  wickedness  ;  if  you 
consider  the  real  nature  and  connexion  of  the  tenets 
condemned.  For  such  differences  of  opinion  as  exist 
amongst  Christians  now,  the  14II1  chapter  of  the  Romans  is 
the  applicable  lesson — not  such  passages  as  Titus  iil  10,  or 
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2  John  10,  II,  or  Jude  3,  (that  much  abused  verse!)  or  19 

or  23.  There  is  one  anathema,  which  is  indeed  holy  and  just, 
and  most  profitable  for  ourselves  as  well  as  for  others  (i  Corinth. 
xvL  21,)  but  this  is  not  the  anathema  of  a  fond  theology  .... 
\x>  I  I  have  written  you  almost  another  pamphlet,  instead  of 
telling  you  of  my  wife  and  the  fry,  who  for  more  than  five  weeks 
have  been  revelling  amongst  the  mountains.  But  as  far  as 
scenery  goes,  I  would  rather  have  heath  and  blue  hills  all  the 
year,  than  mountains  for  three  months,  and  Warwickshire  for 
nine,  with  no  hills,  either  blue  or  brown,  no  heath,  no  woods, 
no  clear  streams,  no  wide  plains  for  lights  and  shades  to  play 
over,  nay,  no  banks  for  flowers  to  grow  upon,  but  one  mono- 
tonous undulation  of  green  helds  and  hedges,  and  very  iat 
cattle.  But  we  have  each  our  own  work,  and  our  own  enjoy- 
ments, and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  more  than  I  can  ever  be 
saffidentljr  thankful  for. 


LXVIII.      TO  REV.   JULIUS    HARE. 

Rugby,  OcUib«r  7,  1833. 

In  Italy  you  met  Bunsen,  and  can  now  sympa- 
thize with  the  all  but  idolatry  with  which  I  regard  him.  So 
beautifully  good,  so  wise,  and  so  noble-minded  1  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  can  have  a  deeper  interest  in  Rome  than 
I  have,  yet  I  envy  you  nothing  so  much  in  your  last  winter's 
stay  there,  as  your  continued  intercourse  with  Bunsen.  It  is 
since  I  saw  you  that  I  have  been  devouring  with  the  most  in- 
tense admiration  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr.  The  clearness 
and  comprehensiveness  of  all  his  military  details  is  a  new 
feature  in  that  wonderful  mind,  and  how  inimitably  beauti- 
ful is  that  brief  account  of  Temi.  You  will  not,  I  trust,  misin- 
terpret, when  I  say  that  this  third  volume  set  me  at  work  again 
in  earnest,  on  the  Roman  History,  last  summer.  As  to  any 
man's  being  a  fit  continuator  of  Niebuhr,  that  is  absurd ;  but  I 
have  at  least  the  qualification  of  an  unbounded  veneration  for 
what  he  has  done,  and,  as  my  name  is  mentioned  in  his  book, 
I  should  like  to  try  to  embody,  in  a  continuation  of  the  Roman 
History,  the  thoughts  and  notions  which  I  have  learnt  from 
him.  Perhaps  I  may  trouble  you  with  a  letter  on  this  subject, 
asking,  as  I  have  often  done  before,  for  information.* 

own  Roman  Histur;  with  the  Punk 
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LXIX.      TO   MR.    SERJEANT   COLERIDGE. 

Rugby,  October  33.  1833. 

I  love  your  letters  dearly,  and  thank  you  for  them  greatly ; 
your  last  was  a  great  treat,  though  I  may  seem  not  to  have 
shown  ray  sense  of  it  by  answering  it  so  leisurely.  First  of  all, 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  birth  of  my  eighth  living  child, 
a  little  girl,  to  whom  we  mean  to  give  an  unreasonable  number 
of  names,  Frances  Bunsen  Trevenen  Whately  ;  the  second  afier 
my  valued  friend,  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Rome,  of  whom,  as 
1  know  not  whether  I  shall  ever  see  him  again,  I  wished  to 
have  a  daily  present  recollection  in  the  person  of  one  of  my 
children.  I  wish  I  could  show  you  his  two  letters,  one  to  me 
on  the  political  state  of  Europe,  and  one  to  Dr.  Nott  on  the 
perfect  notion  of  a  Christian  Liturgy.  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  love  and  admire  with  me,  the  extraordinary  combination 
of  piety  and  wisdom  and  profound  knowledge  and  large 
experience  which  breathes  through  every  line  of  both. 

I  go  all  lengths  with  you  in  deprecating  any  increase 

of  political  excitement,  anything  that  shall  tend  to  make 
politics  enter  into  a  man's  daily  thoughts  and  daily  pactice. 
When  I  first  projected  T!u  Englishmaris  Jiegister,  I  wrote  to 
my  nephew  my  sentiments  about  it  in  full;  3  letter  which  I 
keep,  and  may  one  day  find  it  convenient  to  publish  as  my 
confession  of  faith ;  in  this  letter  I  protested  strongly  against 
making  the  Register  exclusively  political,  and  entered  at  large 
into  my  reasons  for  doing  so.  Undoubtedly  I  fear  that  the 
Government  lend  an  ear  too  readily  to  the  Utilitarians  and 
others  of  that  coarse  and  hard  stamp,  whose  influence  can  be 
nothing  but  evil.  In  church  matters  they  have  got  Whately,. 
and  a  signal  blessing  it  is  that  they  have  him  and  listen  to  him;, 
a  man  so  good  and  so  great  that  no  folly  or  wickedness  of  the 
most  vile  of  factions  will  move  him  from  his  own  purposes,, 
or   provoke   him   in   disgust   to   forsake    the    defence  of  the- 

Temple 

I  cannot  say  how  I  am  annoyed,  both  on  public  and  private 
grounds,  by  these  e.\trav^ances  [at  Oxford];  on  private 
grounds,  from  (he  gross  breaches  of  charity  to  whicli  they 
lead  good  men ;  and  on  public,  because  if  these  things  do- 
produce  any  effect  on  the  clergy,  the  evil  consequences  to  the 
nation  are  not  to  be  calculated ;  for  what  is  to  become  of  the 
Church,  if  the  clergy  begin  to  exhibit  an  aggravation  of  tbe- 
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H-OTst  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  only  stripped  of 
that  consistency,  which  stamps  even  the  errors  of  the  Romish 
system  with  something  of  a  character  of  greatness.  It  seems 
presumption  in  me  to  press  any  point  upon  your  consideration, 
seeing  in  how  many  things  I  have  learned  to  think  from  you. 
But  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  an  extreme  fondness  for 
our  "dear  mother  the  panther"*  is  a  snare,  to  which  the 
noblest  minds  are  most  liable.  It  seems  to  me  that  sJl, 
absolutely  all,  of  our  religious  affections  and  veneration  should 
go  to  Christ  Himself,  and  that  Protestantism,  Catholicism,  and 
every  other  name,  which  expresses  Christianity  and  some  differ- 
entia or  propiium  besides,  is  so  far  an  evil,  and,  when  made 
an  object  of  attachment,  leads  to  superstition  and  error.  Then, 
descending  from  religious  grounds  to  human,  I  think  that  one's 
natural  and  patriotic  sympathies  can  hardly  be  too  strong ; 
but,  historically,  the  Church  of  England  is  surely  of  a  motley 
complexion,  with  much  of  good  about  it,  and  much  of  evil,  no 
more  a  fit  subject  for  enthusiastic  admiration  than  for  violent 
obloquy.  I  honour  and  sympathize  entirely  with  the  feelings 
entertained  ;  I  only  think  that  they  might  all  of  them  select  a 
worthier  object;  that,  whether  they  be  pious  and  devout,  or 
patriotic,  or  romantic,  or  of  whatever  class  soever,  there  is  for 
each  and  all  of  these  a  true  object  on  which  they  may  fasten 
without  danger  and  with  infinite  benefit ;  for  surely  the  feeling 
of  entire  love  and  admiration  is  one,  which  we  cannot  safely 
part  with,  and  there  are  provided,  by  God's  goodness,  worthy 
and  perfect  objects  of  it ;  but  these  can  never  be  human  insti- 
tutions, which,  being  necessarily  full  of  imperfection,  require  to 
be  viewed  with  an  impartial  judgment,  not  idolized  by  an  un- 
critical affection.  And  that  common  metaphor  about  our 
"  Mother  the  Church"  is  unscriptural  and  mischievous,  because 
the  feelings  of  entire  filial  reverence  and  love  which  we  owe  to 
a  parent,  we  do  not  owe  to  our  fellow  Christians  ;  we  owe  them 
brotherly  love,  meekness,  readiness  to  bear,  &c.,  but  not  filial 
reverence,  "to  them  I  give  place  by  subjection,  no  not  for  an 
hour."  Now,  if  I  were  a  Utilitarian,  1  should  not  care  for 
what  I  think  a  misapplication  of  the  noblest  feelings ;  for  then 
I  should  not  care  for  the  danger  to  which  this  misapplication 
exposes  the  feelings  themselves  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  dread  to  see  the 
evils  of  the  Reftwmation  of  the  sixteenth  century  repeated  over 
again  ;  superstition  provoking  profaneness,  and  ignorance  and 

*  Diydm'*  lilod  uid  l^uilher. 
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violence  on  one  side  leading  to  equal  ignorance  and  violence 
on  the  other,  to  the  equal  injury  of  both  truth  and  love.  I 
should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  tell  me  anything 
that  seems  Co  you  a  flaw  in  the  reasoning  of  those  pages  of 
the  Postscript  of  my  pamphlet  which  speak  of  Episcopacy,  and 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  "alliance  between  Church  and 
State."  In  the  last  point  I  am  far  more  orthodox,  according 
to  the  Standard  of  our  reformers,  than  either  the  Toleration* 
men  or  the  High  Church  men,  but  those  notions  are  now  out 
of  fashion,  and  what  between  religious  bigotry  and  civil  hcen- 
tiousness,  all,  I  suppose,  will  go.  But  I  will  have  compassion 
on  your  patience. 

It  was  delightful  to  hear  of  you  and  yours  in  Devonshire. 
I  wish  they  would  put  you  on  a  commission  of  some  sort  or 
other  that  might  take  you  into  Westmoreland  some  summer  or 
winter.  When  our  house  is  quite  finished,  do  you  not  think 
that  the  temptation  will  be  great  to  me  to  go  and  live  there, 
and  return  to  my  old  Laleham  way  of  life  on  the  Rotha,  instead 
of  on  the  Thames  ?  But  independent  of  more  worldly  con- 
siderations, my  great  experiment  here  is  in  much  too  interest- 
ing a  situation  to  abandon  lightly.  You  will  be  amused  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  a  convert  to  the 
advantages  of  Latin  and  Greek  verse,  and  more  suspicious  of 
the  mere  fact  system,  that  would  cram  with  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular things,  and  call  it  information.  My  own  lessons  with 
the  Sixth  Form  are  directed  now  to  the  best  of  my  power  to 
the  furnishing  rules  or  formulse  for  them  to  work  with,  e^.  rules 
to  be  observed  in  translation,  principles  of  taste  as  to  the  choice 
of  English  words,  as  to  the  keeping  or  varying  idioms  and 
metaphors,  &c. ;  or  in  history,  rules  of  evidence  or  general 
forms  for  the  dissection  of  campaigns,  or  the  estimating  the 
importance  of  wars,  revolutions,  &c  This,  together  with  the 
opening  as  it  were  the  sources  of  knowledge,  by  telling  them 
where  they  can  find  such  and  such  things,  and  giving  them  a 
notion  of  criticism,  not  to  swallow  things  whole,  as  the  scholars 
of  an  earlier  period  too  often  did— is  what  I  am  labouring  at, 
much  more  than  at  giving  information.  And  the  composition 
is  mending  decidedly;  though  speaking  to  an  Etonian,  I  am 
well  aware  that  our  amended  state  would  be  with  you  a  very 
degenerate  one.     But  we  are  looking  up  ceitaioly,  and  pains 
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ue  takii^  in  the  lower  Fonns,  of  which  we  shall  I  think  soon 

see  the  fruit 

I  am  getting  on  with  Thucydides  myself,  and  am  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  die  seventh  book ;  at  Allan  Bank  in  the  summer 
I  worked  on  the  Roman  History,  and  hope  to  do  so  again  in 
the  winter.  It  is  very  inspiring  to  write  with  such  a  view 
before  one's  eyes  as  that  from  our  diawing-room  at  Allan 
Bank,  where  the  trees  of  the  shrubbery  gradually  run  up  into 
the  trees  of  the  cliff,  and  the  mountain  side,  with  its  infinite 
variety  of  rocky  peaks  and  points  on  which  the  cattle  expatiate, 
rises  over  the  tops  of  the  trees.  Trevenen  Penrose  and  his 
wife  were  with  us  for  nearly  a  month  in  Westmoreland,  and 
enjoyed  the  country  as  much  as  we  did.  He  is  labouring 
most  admirably  and  effectually  at  Coleby.  I  saw  Southey  once 
at  Keswick,  and  had  a  ver^  friendly  interview :  he  asked  me 
to  go  over  and  stay  with  him  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  winter, 
which  I  think  I  should  like  much.  His  cousin,  Herbert  Hill, 
is  now  the  tutor  to  my  own  boys.  He  lives  in  Rugby,  and  the 
boys  go  to  him  every  day  to  their  great  benefit  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  New  College,  and  it  rejoices  me  to  talk  over  Win- 
chester recollections  tc^ther.  Your  little  goddaughter  is  my 
pupil  twice  a  week  in  Delectus.  ....  Hei  elder  sister  is  my 
pupil  three  times  a  week  in  Virgil,  and  once  in  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, and  promises  to  do  very  well  in  both.  I  have  yet  a 
gieat  many  things  to  say,  but  I  will  not  keep  my  letter ;  how 
glad  I  should  be  if  you  could  ever  come  down  to  us  for  even  a 
single  Sunday,  but  I  suppose  I  must  not  ask  it 


LXX.      TO  JACOB   ABBOTT. 
(Auilun'  of  The  Yonog  ChrliUu,  &cx) 

Rnsbf,  November  i.  1S33, 
Although  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  personally  known 
to  you,  yet  my  great  admiration  of  your  little  book,  The 
Young  Christian,  and  the  circumstance  of  my  being  engaged, 
like  yourself,  in  the  work  of  education,  induce  me  to  hope  that 
you  will  forgive  the  liberty  I  am  taking  in  now  addressing  you. 
A  ihird  consideration  weighs  with  me,  and  in  this  I  feel  ^^ure 
that  you  will  sympathize ;  that  it  is  desirable  oA  every  occasion 
to  enlarge  the  friendly  communication  of  our  country  with 
youm     The  publication  of  a  work  like  yours  in  America  was 
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far  more  delightful  to  me  than  its  pubUcation  in  Englaiul  could 
have  been.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the  future 
welfare  of  mankind  than  that  God's  people,  serving  Him  in 
power  and  in  love,  and  in  a  sound  mind,  should  deeply  influ- 
«QCe  the  national  character  of  the  United  States,  which  in 
many  paits  of  the  Union  is  undoubtedly  exposed  to  influ- 
ences of  a  very  difierent  description,  owing  to  circumstances 
apparendy  beyond  the  control  of  human  power  and  wisdom. 

I  request  your  acceptance  of  a  volume  of  Sennons,  most  of 
iriuch,  as  you  will  see,  were  addressed  to  boys  or  veiy  young 
men,  and  which  therefore  coincide  in  intention  with  your  own 
admirable  book.*  And.  at  the  same  time  I  venture  to  send 
you  a  little  work  of  mine  on  a  different  subject,  for  no  other 
reason,  I  believe,  than  the  pleasure  of  submitting  my  views 
upon  a  great  question  to  the  judgment  of  a  mind  furnished 
morally  and  intellectually  as  yours  must  be. 

I  have  been  for  five  yeara  head  of  this  school  [After 
describing  the  manner  of  its  foundation  and  growth.]  You 
may  imagine  then  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  great  and  anxious 
labour,  and  must  have  considerable  experience  of  the  difficulty 
v&  turning  the  young  mind  to  know  and  love  God  in  Christ. 

I  have  understood  that  Unitarianism  is  becoming  very  pre- 
valent in  Boston,  and  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  the  com- 
plexion of  Unitarianism  amongst  you  is.  I  mean  whether  it  is 
Arian  or  Socinian,  and  whether  its  disciples  are  for  the  most 
part  men  of  hard  minds  and  indifferent  to  religion,  or  whether 
they  are  zealous  in  the  service  of  Christ,  according  to  their 
own  notions  of  his  claims  upon  their  gratitude  and  love.  It 
has  long  been  my  firm  belief  that  a  great  proportion  of  Uni- 
tarianism might  be  cured  by  a  wiser  and  more  charitable  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  their  adversaries,  if  these  would  but  con- 
sider what  is  the  main  thing  in  the  Gospel,  and  that  even  truth 
is  not  always  to  be  insisted  upon,  if  by  forcing  it  upon  the  re- 
ception of  those  who  are  not  prepared  for  it,  they  are  thereby 
tempted  to  renounce  what  is  not  only  true  but  essentia]— a 
character  which  assuredly  does  not  belong  to  all  true  proposi- 
tion^ whether  about  things  human  or  things  divine. 

*  Hla  opinion  of  the  "  Comer  second  Appmdii  of  Ui  tUrd  toIuim 
Stone "  i(  givfo  in  a  note   to   tba      of  Samoa*,  i^  sgs 
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LXXL      TO  ARCHBtSBOP  WBATELV. 

Rugbr.  November  8.  1833. 
.  Would  any  good  be  likely  to  come  of  it,  if  I  were 


one  day  to  send  yoti  a  specimen  of  such  coirections  in  our 
authorized  version  of  tlie  Scriptures,  such  as  seem  to  me  desir- 
able, and  such  as  could  shock  no  one?  I  have  had,  and  am 
having  daily,  so  much  practice  in  translation,  and  am  taking  so 
much  pains  to  make  the  boys  vary  theii  language  and  ±eir 
phraseolc^,  according  to  the  age  and  s^le  of  the  writer  whom 
they  are  translating,  that  I  think  I  may  be  trusted  for  intro- 
ducing no  words  or  idiom  unsuited  to  the  general  style  of  the 
present  translation,  nothing  to  lessen  the  purity  of  its  Saxon,  or 
to  betray  a  modem  interpolation.  My  object  would  be  to  alter 
in  the  very  language,  as  far  aa  I  could  guess  it,  which  the 
translators  themselves  would  have  used,  had  they  only  had  our 
present  knowledge  of  Greek.  I  think  also  that  the  results  of 
modem  criticism  should  so  (ar  be  noticed,  as  that  some  little 
clauses,  omitted  in  all  the  best  MSS,,  should  be  printed  in 
italics,  and  important  various  readings  of  equal  or  better  autho- 
rity than  the  received  text,  should  be  noticed  in  the  margin. 
Above  alt,  it  is  most  important  that  the  division  into  chapters 
should  be  mended,  especially  as  regards  the  public  reading  in 
the  Church,  and  that  the  choice  of  lessons  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment should  be  improved,  which  really  could  hardly  have  been 
worse,  unless  it  had  been  done  on  purpose. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  to  me  that  you  should  misunder- 
stand any  book  that  you  read :  and,  if  such  a  thing  does 
happen,  I  am  afraid  that  it  must  be  the  writer's  fault  But 
I  cannot  remember  that  I  have  altered  my  opinions  since  my 
pamphlet  (on  the  Catholic  claims),  nor  do  I  see  anything  there 
inconsistent  with  my  doctrine  (of  Church  and  State)  in  the 
Postscript  to  the  pamphlet  on  Church  Reform.  I  always 
grounded  the  ri^ht  to  emancipadon  on  the  principle  that  Ire- 
land was  a  distmct  nation,  entitled  to  govern  itself.  I  know 
full  well  that  my  principles  would  lead  to  the  esUblishment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  rel^on  in  three-fourths  of  Ireland;  but 
this  conclusion  was  not  wanted  then,  and  the  right  to  emanci- 
padon followed  k  fortiori  from  the  right  to  govern  themselves 
as  a  nadon,  without  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  Estab- 
lishment Those  who  think  that  Catholicism  is  idolatry  ought, 
oa  their  own  principles,  to  move  heaven  and  earth  for  the 
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repeal  of  the  Union,  and  to  let  O'Coonell  rule  his  Kelts  their 
own  way.  1  think  that  a  Catholic  is  a  member  of  Christ's 
Chinch  just  as  much  as  I  am ;  and  I  could  well  endure  one 
form  of  that  Church  in  Ireland,  and  another  in  England.  And 
if  you  look  (it  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Voltaire's 
SiScle  de  I.A>uis  XIV.)  for  the  four  Articles  resolved  on  by  the 
Gallican  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  you 
will  see  a  precedent  and  a  means  pointed  out,  whereby  every 
Roman  Catholic  national  Church  may  be  led  to  reform  itself; 
and  I  only  hope  that  when  they  do  they  will  reform  themselves 
so  far  as  to  be  thorough  Christians,  and  avoid,  as  they  would  a 
dog  or  a  viper,  the  errors  which  marred  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation of  the  sixteenth  century,  destrojring  things  most  noble 
and  most  purifying,  as  well  as  things  superstitious  and  hurtfuL 
[After  speaking  of  a  reported  calumny  against  himself  in 
Oxford.]  I  will  trust  no  man  when  he  turns  fanatic;  and 
really  these  High  Churchmen  are  far  more  fanatical  and  much 
more  foolish  than  Irving  himself.  Irving  appealed  to  the  gifts 
of  tongues  aod  of  healing,  which  he  alleged  to  exist  in  his  con- 
gregation, as  proofs  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  them ;  but 
the  High  Churchmen  abandon  reason  and  impute  motives,  and 
claim  to  be  Christ's  only  Church, — and  where  are  the  "  signs 
of  ail  apostle  "  to  be  seen  among  them,  or  where  do  they  pre- 
tend to  show  them  ? 

LXXII,      TO   W.    W.    HULL,    ESQ. 

Rugby,  FebniaiT  34,  1S54. 

I  have,  as  usual,  many  things  on  hand,  or  rather 

in  meditation ;  but  time  laJls  me  sadly,  and  my  physical  consti- 
tution seems  to  require  more  sleep  than  it  did,  which  abridges 
my  time  still  more.  Yet  I  was  never  better  or  stronger  than  I 
was  in  Westmoreland  during  the  winter,  or  indeed  than  I  am 
now.  But  I  feel,  more  and  more,  that,  tjiougb  my  conscitutioD 
is  perfectly  sound,  yet  it  is  not  strong ;  and  my  nervous  system 
would  soon  wear  me  out  if  I  lived  in  a  state  of  much  excite- 
ment Body  and  mind  alike  seem  to  repose  greedily  in  delicious 
quiet  without  dulness,  which  we  enjoy  in  Westmoreland. 

It  is  easier  to  speak  of  body  and  mind  than  of  that  which 
is  more  worth  than  either.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  enough 
of  Christian  Confession  amongst  us;*  the  superstition  of  Popery 

■  Sot  Scrmoiu,  toL  iSL  p.  319. 
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in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  doubly  injured  the  good  which  it 
corrupted ;  first  by  corrupting  it,  and  then,  "  traitor  like,  by 
beUaying  it  to  the  axe  "  of  too  hasty  reformation.  Yet  surely 
one  object  of  the  Christian  Church  was  to  enable  us  to  aid 
in  bearing  one  another's  burthens ;  not  to  enable  a  minister  to 
pretend  to  bear  those  of  all  his  neighbours.  One  is  so  hindered 
from  speaking  oi  one's  spiritual  state,  that  one  is  led  even  to 
t?unk  of  it  less  frequently  than  is  wholesome,  t  am  learning  to 
think  more  and  more  how  unbelief  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
evil ;  how  our  one  prayer  should  be  "  Increase  our  faith."  And 
we  do  fearfully  live,  as  it  were,  out  of  God's  atmosphere  ;  we 
do  not  keep  that  continual  consciousness  of  His  reality  which 
I  conceive  we  ought  to  have,  and  which  should  make  him  more 
manifest  to  our  souls  than  the  Shechinah  was  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Israelites.  I  have  many  fresh  sermons  ;  and  my  wife  wants 
another  volume  printed ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
enough  of  systematic  matter  to  make  a  volume,  and  mere  speci- 
mens of  my  general  preaching  I  have  given  already.  I  trust 
you  will  come  next  week ;  life  is  too  uncertain  lo  admit  of 
passing  over  opportunities.  You  have  heard,  probably,  that 
Augustus  Hare  is  likely  soon  to  follow  poor  Lowe,  and  to  lay 
his  bones  in  Rome  ;  he  is  far  gone,  they  say,  in  a  consumption. 
May  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Hull,  in  Jesus  Christ,  both  you 
ind  youre  for  ever. 


LXXTIl.      TO   REV.    F.    C.    BLACKSTON*. 

Rugby,  Februuy  a6,  1S34. 

loften  think  what  maybe  yourviewsoftbevarious 

aspects  of  things  in  general — to  what  notions  you  are  more  and 
more  becoming  wedded  \  for,  though  I  think  that  men,  who  are 
lovers  of  truth,  become  less  and  less  attached  to  any  mere  party 
as  they  advance  in  life,  and  certainly  become,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  more  tolerant,  yet  their  views  also  acquire  greater 
range  and  consistency,  and  what  they  once  saw  as  scattered 
trudis,  Uiey  learn  to  combine  with  one  another,  so  as  to  make 
each  throw  light  on  the  other ;  so  that  their  principles  become 
more  fixed,  while  their  likings  or  dislikings  of  particular  persons 
or  parties  become  more  moderate 

Our  residence  in  Westmoreland  attaches  us  all  to  it  more 
and  more ;  the  refreshment  which  it  affords  me  is  wonderful ; 
and  it  is  especially  so  in  the  winter,  when  the  country  is  quieter, 
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and  actually,  as  I  think,  more  beautiful  than  in  summer.  I  was 
often  reminded,  as  I  used  to  come  home  to  Grasmere  of  an 
evening,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  shut  in  by  the  suiFounding 
mountains,  of  the  comparison  of  the  hills  standing  about  Jeru- 
salem, with  God  standing  about  his  people.  The  impression 
which  the  mountains  gave  me,  was  never  one  of  bleakness  or 
wildness,  but  of  a  sort  of  paternal  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
valley;  and  in  those  violent  stonns,  which  were  so  frequent  this 
winter,  our  house  lay  snug  beneath  its  cliff,  and  felt  compara- 
tively nothing  of  the  wind.  We  had  no  snow  in  the  valleys, 
but  frequently  a  thick  powdering  on  the  higher  mountains  while 
all  below  was  green  and  warm.  The  School  goes  on  very  fairly; 
with  ita  natural  proportion  of  interest  and  of  annoyance.  I  am 
daily  more  and  more  struck  with  the  very  low  average  of  intel- 
lectual power,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  meeting  those  various 
temptations,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  which  stand  in  hay^' 
way ;  a  school  shows  as  undisguisedly  as  any  place  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  the  monstrous  advantage  with  which 
evil  starts,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  its  contest  with  good. 


LXXIT.      TO  RBV.  JULIUS   HARE. 
(On  the  death  of  U*  broths,  Anputiu  Hu«.) 

RnctT-,  Msidi  to,  1834. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  many  words ;  but  it  seemed  un- 
natural to  me  not  to  write,  after  the  account  from  Rome,  which 
Arthur  Stanley  this  morning  communicated  to  me.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  condole,  or  to  say  anything  further,  than  that, 
having  known  your  brother  for  more  than  twenty-6ve  years, 
and  having  experienced  unvaried  kindness  from  him  since  I 
first  knew  him,  I  hope  that  1  can  in  some  degree  appreciate 
what  you  have  lost  Of  all  men  whom  I  ever  knew,  he  was 
one  of  whom  Bunsen  most  strongly  reminded  me,  so  that  he 
•eemed  like  Bunsen  in  England,  as  Bunsen  had  seemed  like 
him  in  Italy.  God  grant  that  I  may  try  to  resemble  them  both 
in  all  the  nobleness  and  beauty  of  their  goodness 
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IXXW.      TO   RIV.  DR.    HAWKINS. 


Rugby,  April  14,  1834. 

The  concluding  part  of  your  letter  is  a  very  good  reason 
for  my  not  asking  you  to  trouble  yourself  any  further  about  my 
papers.  If  the  Tracts  in  question  are  not  much  circulated, 
then,  of  course,  it  vould  be  a  pity  to  make  them  kuown  by 
answering  them ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  &ct  which  I  know  not 
how  to  ascertain.  They  are  strenuously  puffed  by  the  British 
Magazine,  and  strenuously  circulated  amongst  the  clergy ;  of 
course  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  living  man  out  of  the  clergy 
is  in  the  slightest  danger  of  being  influenced  by  them,  except 
so  far  as  they  may  lead  him  to  despise  the  clergy  for  coun- 
tenancing them. 

Von  do  not  seem  to  me  to  apprehend  the  drift  of  these 
Tracts,  nor  the  point  of  comparison  between  these  and  St 
Paul's  adversaries.  If  they  merely  broached  one  opinion  and 
I  combated  it,  it  might  be  doubted  which  of  us  most  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  Church.  But  they  are  not  defending  the  law- 
fulness or  expediency  of  Episcopacy,  which  certainly  I  am  veiy 
bx  from  doubting,  but  its  meessity ;  a  doctrine  in  ordinary 
times  gratuitous,  and  at  the  same  time  harmless,  save  as  a  folly. 
But  now  the  object  is  to  provoke  the  clergy  to  resist  the 
Government  Church  Reforms,  and  if,  for  so  resisting,  they  get 
turned  out  of  their  livings,  to  maintain  that  they  are  the  true 
clergy,  and  their  successors  schismatics ;  above  all,  if  the 
Bishops  were  deprived,  as  in  King  William's  time,  to  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Bishops  who  may  succeed  them,  though 
appointed  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  All  this  is  essen- 
tially schismatical  and  anarchical  \  in  Elizabeth's  time  it  would 
have  been  reckoned  treasonable ;  and  in  answering  it,  I  am 
not  attacking  Episcopacy,  or  the  present  constitution  of  the 
English  Church,  but  simply  defending  the  common  p«ice  and 
order  of  the  Church  against  a  new  outbreak  of  Puritanism, 
which  will  endure  nothing  but  its  own  platform. 

Now,  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  Episcopacy  is  exactly 
like  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  circumcision ;  both  are  and 
were  lawful,  but  to  insist  on  either  as  neassaty,  is  unchristian, 
and  binding  the  Church  with  a  yoke  of  carnal  ordinances ;  and 
the  reason  why  circumcision,  although  expressly  commanded 
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once,  was  declared  not  binding  upon  Christians,  is  mucti 
stronger  against  the  binding  nature  of  Episcopacy,  which  neret 
was  commanded  at  all ;  the  reason  being,  that  all  forms  of 
government  and  ritual  are  in  the  Christian  Church  indifferent, 
and  to  be  decided  by  the  Chuich  itself,  pro  tempoium  et 
locorura  ratione.  "  the  Church  "  not  being  the  cleigy,  but  the 
congregation  of  Christians, 

If  you  will  refer  me  to  any  book  which  contains  what  you 
think  the  truth,  put  sensibly,  on  the  subject  of  the  Apostolical 
Succession,  I  shall  really  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  to  mention 
it  I  went  over  the  matter  again  in  the  holidays  with  War- 
burton  and  Hooker ;  and  the  result  was  a  complete  confirma- 
tion of  the  views  which  I  have  entertained  for  years,  and  a 
more  complete  appreciation  of  the  confusions  on  which  the 
High  Church  doctrine  rests,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  its  growth  at  different  times. 

Ry  the  way,  I  never  accused  Keble  or  Newman  of  saying 
that  to  belong  to  a  true  Church  would  save  a  bad  man  I  but  of 
what  is  equally  unchristian,  that  a  good  man  was  not  safe 
unless  he  belonged  to  an  Episcopal  Church ;  which  is  exactly 
not  aJlowing  God's  seal,  without  it  be  countersigned  by  one  oi 
their  own  forging.  Nor  did  I  say  they  were  bad  menj  but 
much  the  contrary ;  though  I  think  that  their  doctrine,  which 
they  believe,  I  doubt  not,  to  be  true,  is  in  itself  schismatical, 
profane,  and  unchristian.  And  I  think  it  highly  important 
that  the  evils  of  the  doctrine  should  be  shown  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  but  no  word  of  mine  has  impeached  the  sincerity  or 
genera]  character  of  the  men ;  and,  in  this  respect,  I  will  care- 
fully avoid  every  expression  that  may  be  thought  uncharitable. 


LXXVI.      TO  W.   W.   HinX,    ESQ. 

Ri^jr,  April  30,  1834. 

I  have  indeed  written  a  large  part  of  a  volume  on 

Church  and  State,  but  it  had  better  be  broken  up  into  smaller 
portions,  to  be  published  at  first  separately,  though  afterwards  it 
may  be  altogether.  My  outline  of  the  whole  question  is  this  :— 
I.  That  the  State,  being  the  only  power  sovereign  over  human 
life,  has  for  its  legitimate  object  the  happiness  of  its  people — 
their  highest  happiness,  not  physical  only,  but  intellectual  and 
moral ;  in  short,  the  highest  happiness  of  which  it  has  a  coa- 
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ceprion.  This  was  held,  I  believe,  nearly  unanimously,  tilt  the 
eighteenth  centiuy.  Warburton,  the  Utilitarians,  and  I  fear 
Whatel^,*  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  State's  only 
object  IS  "the  conservation  of  body  and  goods."  They  thus 
play,  though  unintentionally,  into  the  hands  of  the  upholders  of 
ecdesiastical  power,  by  destroying  the  highest  du^  and  pre- 
rogadre  of  the  Commonwealth.  II.  Ecclesiastical  officers 
may  be  regarded  in  two  lights  only,  a^  sovereigns,  or  inde- 
pendent J  if  they  are  priests,  or  if  they  are  rulers.  A.  Priests 
are  independent,  as  deriving  either  from  supposed  holiness  of 
race  or  person,  or  from  their  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Will,  a  title  to  execute  certain  functions,  which  none  but  them- 
selves can  perform ;  and  therefore  these  functions,  being  of 
prime  necessity,  enable  them  to  treat  with  the  State,  not  as 
members  or  subjects  of  it,  but  as  foreigners  conferring  on  it  a 
benefit,  and  selling  this  on  their  own  teims.  B.  Rulers,  o( 
comrse,  are  independent  and  sovereign,  ip$&  vi  termini.  III. 
But  the  ecclesiastical  officers  of  Christianity,  are  by  God's 
appointment  neither  priests  nor  rulers.  A.  Not  Priests,  for 
there  is  one  only  Priest,  and  all  the  rest  are  brethren;  none 
has  any  holiness  of  person  or  race  more  than  another,  none 
has  any  exclusive  possession  of  divine  knowledge.  B.  Not 
Rulers,  for  Christianity  not  being  a  BpjirMia  or  ritual  service, 
but  extending  to  every  part  of  human  life,  the  rules  of  Chris- 
tians, qui  Christians,  must  rule  them  in  all  matters  of  principle 
and  practice ;  and,  if  this  power  be  given  to  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons,  by  divine  appointment.  Innocent  the  Third  was 
right,  and  every  Christian  country  should  be  like  Paraguay. 
Vou  shall  have  the  rest  by-and-by  j  meantime,  I  send  you  up 
a  paper  about  the  Universities.  If  you  like  it,  sign  it,  and  try 
to  get  others  to  do  so ;  if  you  do  not,  bum  it. 


)   REV.   JULIUS    HARE. 

Rugby,  Mny  I! 

.  I  would  admit  Unitarians,  like  all  other  Christians, 


if  the  University  system  were  restored,  and  they  mi(^t  have 
halls  of  their  own.  Nay,  I  would  admit  them  at  the  colleges  if 
they  would  attend  chapel  and  the  Divinity  Lectures,  which 
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gome  of  them,  I  think,  would  da  But  eveiything  seems  to  me 
felling  into  confusion  between  two  parties,  whose  ignorance 
uid  badness  I  believe  I  shrink  from  with  the  most  perfect 
impartiality  of  dislike.  I  must  petition  against  the  Jew  BUI, 
and  wish  that  you  or  some  man  like  you  would  eipose  that 
low  Jacobinical  notion  of  citizenship,  that  a  man  acquires  a 
right  to  it  by  the  accident  of  his  being  littered  inter  quatuox 
maria,  or  because  he  pays  taxes.*  I  wish  I  had  the  knowledge 
and  the  time  to  state  tiilly  the  ancient  system  of  nJfKHKot,  lUroutot, 
&c,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  rested  ;  that  different  races 
have  different  viiuiM,  and  that  an  indiscriminate  mixture  breeds 
a  perfect  "  colluvio  omnium  rerum."  Now  Christianity  gives 
us  that  bond  perfectly,  which  race  in  the  ancient  world  gave 
illiberally  and  narrowly,  for  it  gives  a  common  standard  of 
vifuita,  without  observing  distinctions,  which  are,  in  fact,  bett^ 
blended. 

[This  letter,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  alludes  to  the  sub- 
joined Declaration,  circulated  by  him  for  signature.] 

"The  undersigned  members  of  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  many  of  them  being  engaged  in  education, 
entertaining  a  strong  sense  of  the  peculiar  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  studying  at  the  Universities,  cannot  but  consider 
it  as  a  national  evil,  that  these  benefits  should  be  inaccessible 
to  a  large  proportion  of  their  countrymen. 

"  While  they  feel  most  strongly  that  the  foundation  of  all 
education  must  be  laid  in  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
would  on  no  account  consent  to  omit  these,  or  to  teach  them 
imperfectly,  yet  they  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  these  truths 
are  believed  and  valued  by  the  great  majority  of  Dissenters 
no  less  than  by  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  that  every  ess^i- 
tial  point  of  Christian  instruction  may  be  communicated 
without  touching  on  those  particular  questions  on  which  the 
Church  and  the  mass  of  Dissenters  are  at  issue 

"And,  while  they  are  not  prepared  to  admit  such  Dis- 
senters as  differ  from  the  Church  of  England  on  the  most 

*  Extract  fTom  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ser.  rishl  of  taxiiiK  oaxaOi  with  the  right 

lekDt  Coleridge.     "  The  oonel&tlre  to  of  Ecnetal  legislstloD,  li  one  of  ibe 

uuation,  in  mf  Ojplalon,  Is  not  ciUien-  JacobiiiicBl  confuaoni  of  liter  <l>jm, 

ihip  bai  protcctiOQ.      TtJialion  may  oiising  Irom  those  iov  WorbnnoiuaB 

implj  reiH«eiitatUMi  qaoad  hoc  uid  notioiuof  iheendsofpolilicaliocietr.'* 

I  iDould  baTE  no  objection  to  let  the  See  also  Preface  to  hi*  Edition   ot 

Jewi  tax  themielves  in  ajewisb  House  Thucydides,  toI.  iii.  p.  it,,  now  pob- 

of  Auembl^,  lilie  a  colony  or  like  the  lished  in  Misoellaneom  Worio, 
dergy  of  old  i  but  to  confound  the 
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essential  points  of  Christian  truth,  such  as  the  modem  Uni- 
tarians of  Great  Britain,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  all  other 
Dissenters  may  be  admitted  into  the  Universities,  and  allowed 
to  take  degrees  there  with  great  benefit  to  the  country,  and  to 
the  probable  advancement  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian 
chanty  amongst  members  of  all  persuasions." 


LXXVni,      •■«>  H.    BALSTON,   SSQ.» 

Rugby,  May  19. 1834. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  continue  to  practise  com- 
position, but  ^x>ve  all  I  would  advise  you  to  make  an  abstract 
of  one  or  two  standard  works.  One,  I  should  say,  in  philo- 
sophy ; — the  other  in  history.  I  would  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
finish  them,  but  keep  them  constantly  going, — with  one  page 
always  clear  for  Notes.  The  abstract  itself  practises  you  m 
condensing  and  giving  in  your  own  words  what  another  man 
has  said ;  a  habit  of  great  ralue,  as  it  forces  one  to  think  about 
it,  which  extracting  merely  does  not  It  further  gives  a  brevity 
and  simplicity  to  your  language,  two  of  the  greatest  merits 
which  style  can  have,  and  the  notes  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
a  great  deal  of  original  composition,  besides  a  constant  place 
to  which  to  refer  anything  that  you  may  read  in  other  books ; 
for  having  such  an  abstract  on  hand,  you  will  be  often  thinking 
when  reading  other  books,  of  what  there  may  be  in  them  which 
will  bear  upon  your  abstract 

The  latter  part  of  your  letter  I  very  heartily  thank  you  for : 
it  is  a  great  over-payment  of  any  exertions  of  mine  when  what 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  duty  in  me  to  omit  is  received  so 
kindly  and  gratefully.  At  the  same  time  I  have  always  thought 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  in  my  situation  to  avoid  feeling  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  most  of  those  whom  I  have  had  to 
do  with,  independently  of  professional  duty. 

I  shall  be  always  glad  to  see  you  or  to  hear  from  you. 

LXXIX.     .TO  V.    RUPSON,    KSQ. 

Rugbj,  June  11,  1834. 

The  political  matters  on  which  you  touch,  are  to 

me  of  such  intense  interest,  that  I  think  they  would  kiU  me  if  I 
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lived  more  in  the  midst  of  them ;  unless,  as  was  said  to  be  the 
case  with  the  Cholera,  they  would  be  less  disturbing  when  near 
than  when  at  a.  distaoce.  I  grieve  most  deeply  at  this  ill-timed 
tchism  in  the  Ministry,  and  as  men  who  have  no  familiarity 
with  the  practice  of  politics,  may  yet  fancy  that  they  under- 
stand their  principles,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  both  Lord  Grey 
and  the  seceders  are  wrong.  We  are  suffering  here,  as  in 
a  thousand  Other  instances,  from  that  accursed  division  be- 
tween Christians,  of  which  I  think  the  very  Arch-fiend  must 
be  tot'  i^oxif*  the  author.  The  good  Protestants  and  bad 
Christians  have  talked  nonsense,  and  worse  than  nonsense,  so 
long  about  Popery,  and  the  Beast,  and  Antichrist,  and  Babylon,* 
that  the  simple,  just,  and  Christian  measure  of  establishing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  three-fifths  of  Ireland  seems  re- 
nounced by  common  consent.  The  Protestant  clergy  ought 
not  to  have  their  present  revenues  in  Ireland — so  fer  I  agree 
with  Lord  Grey — but  not  on  a  low  economical  view  of  their 
pay  bein^  over-proportioned  to  their  work ;  but  because  Church 
property  la  one  of  the  most  sacred  trusts,  of  which  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  Church  {i.e.  the  King  and  Parliament,  not  die 
Bishops  and  Clergy)  is  appointed  by  God  trustee.  It  is  a 
property  set  apart  for  the  advancement  of  direct  Christian 
purposes  :  first,  by  furnishing  religious  instruction  and  comfort 
to  the  grown-up  part  of  the  population  ;  next,  by  furnishing  the 
same  to  the  young  in  the  shape  of  religious  education.  Now, 
the  Christian  people  of  Ireland,  i.e.,  in  my  sense  of  the  word, 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  have  a  right  to  have  the  full  benefit  ol 
their  Church  property,  which  now  they  cannot  have,  because 
Protestant  clergymen  they  will  not  listen  to.  I  think,  then, 
that  it  ought  to  furnish  them  with  Catholic  clergymen,  and  the 
genera]  local  separation  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  districts 

*  "  Tlie  Babflon  of  the  Revel&tion  a,  and  Rer.  xviii.  a^.  of  i  J<riin  lil.  13. 

ii  chiefly  taken  trora  the  Babylon  of  John  tn.  19." — Note  on  Rer.  nik 

the  Old  Tettament,  which  II  resembtel  "The  gtvnl  seem,"  he  nid,  "ofin- 

iD  pride  of  power,  whilst  (be  images  of  lerfnting  the  RerelatioD  b,  to  trace 

weal^  an  from  Tyre.     Pagan  Rome,  (he  images  back  10  [heir  6at  appear- 

Do  doubt,  was  the  immediate  object—  ance  in  the  Old  Testament  iVoplieis. 

as  It  ii  laid,  '  iha  city  on  the  seven  What  to  me  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the 

hills,' — then  answering  in  power  and  (nliehood  of  the  usual  ccKnmentaries 

wealth  (o  (he  ci(y  here  described.  But  on  the  Apocalypse  is,  that  the  histoiy 

hi  the  higher  sense  it  is  the  world—  whichtheypresentof  iheMiddteAges, 

i  K^-fioc;   and  wherever  a  worldly  and  of  Europe  Benerallv,  is  such  as 

spirit  prevails,  there,  in  stxne  sense,  no  oM  in  hb  se^  Uriy  readlj^; 

^       ^  -        -  -j   ^  j,  that  hislory  would  God  there. ' 
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would  render  this  aa  easy  to  effect  in  Ireland  as  it  was  in 
Switzerland,  where,  after  theii  bloody  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  certain  parishes  in  some  of  the  Cantons, 
where  the  religions  were  intermixed,  were  declared  Protestant 
and  others  Catholic ;  and  if  a  man  turned  Catholic  in  a  Pro- 
testant parish,  he  was  to  migrate  to  a  Catholic  parish,  and 
vice  versl  If  this  cannot  be  done  yet,  then  religious  grammar- 
schools.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  such  as  were  founded  in 
England  so  numerously  after  the  Reformation,  would  be  the 
next  best  thing ;  but  whilst  Ireland  continues  in  its  present 
low  state  of  knowledge  and  religion,  I  cannot  think  that  one 
penny  of  its  Church  property  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  merely 
physical  or  ordinary  objects  of  govemmeuL  I  have  one  great 
principle  which  I  never  lose  sight  of:  to  insist  strongly  on  the 
difference  between  Christian  and  non-Christian,  and  to  sink  into 
nothing  the  differences  between  Christian  and  Christian.  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures :  I  think  it  is  also 
most  philosophical  and  liberal ;  but  all  the  world  quarrels  either 
with  one-half  of  my  principle  or  with  the  other,  whereas  I  think 
they  stand  and  &11  together.  I  know  not  whether  Mr.  Spring 
Rice*  takes  a  strong  interest  in  questions  concerning  education, 
but  I  am  very  anxious — the  more  so  because  of  the  confusions 
prevailing  about  the  nature  of  the  Universities — that  the  Uni- 
versities should  be  restored,  that  is,  that  the  usurpations  of  the 
heads  of  the  colleges  should  be  put  down,  according  to  those 
excellent  articles  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's,  which  appeared  in  The 
Edinbui^h  Review  some  time  since.  I  think  that  this  is  even 
more  important  than  the  admission  of  the  Dissenters.  And,  also, 
ifever  the  question  of  National  Education  comesdefinitely  before 
the  Government,  I  am  very  desirous  of  their  not  "  centralizing  " 
too  much,  but  availing  themselves  of  the  existing  machinery, 
which  might  be  done  to  a  great  extent,  with  very  httle  expense, 
and  none  of  that  interference  with  private  institutions,  or  even 
with  foundations,  of  which  there  is  so  great,  and  I  think  in  some 
respects,  a  reasonable  fear.  But  I  will  conclude  and  release  you, 


LXXX.   TO  REV.  DR.  LONGLEY,  AFTERWARDS  ABP.  OF  CAMTERBURY. 
Rugby.  June  aj,  1834. 

Though  sorry  that  you  did  not  concur  with  my  views,  yet 
I  was  not  much  surprised,  being  long  since  used  to  find  myself 

*  ATlerwordl  Lord  Moaliagk^ 
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in  a  minority  on  those  matters.  Vet  I  do  not  see  how  any 
man  can  a\'oid  the  impression  that  Dissent  cannot  exist  much 
longer  in  this  country  as  it  does  now ;  either  it  must  be  com- 
prehended within  the  Church,  or  it  will  cease  in  another  way, 
by  there  being  no  Establishment  left  to  dissent  from.  And  as 
I  think  that  men  will  never  be  wise  and  good  enough  for  the 
first,  so  I  see  everything  tending  towards  the  second  ;  and  this 
bncied  reaction  in  favour  of  the  High  Church  party  seems  to 
me  the  merest  iUusion  of  the  world ;  it  is  like  that  phantom 
which  Minerva  sent  to  Hector  to  tempt  him  to  his  &te,  by 
making  him  believe  that  Deiphobus  was  at  hand  to  help 
him. 

Meantime  our  little  commonwealth  here  goes  on  very 
quietly,  and  I  think  satisfactorily.  I  have  happily  more  power 
than  Lord  Grey's  government,  and  neither  Radicals  to  ddl  for 
more  nor  Tories  to  call  for  less,  and  so  I  can  reform  or  forbear 
at  my  own  discretion.  ...  I  find  Westmoreland  very  conve- 
nient in  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  having  some  of  Xht  Sixth 
Form  with  me  in  the  holidays ;  not  to  reaJd,  of  course,  but  to 
refresh  their  health  when  they  get  knocked  up  by  the  woi^ 
and  to  show  them  motmtains  and  dales  ;  a  great  point  in  edu- 
cation, and  a  great  desideratum  to  those  who  only  know  the 
central  or  southern  counties  of  England.  I  must  ask  your  con- 
gratulations on  having  finished  Tliucydides,  of  which  the  last 
volume  will  appear,  I  hope,  in  October.  I  have  just  completed 
the  eighth  book,  and  hope  now  to  set  vigorously  to  work  about 
the  Roman  History. 


LXXXI,      TO   ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY. 

Rogbr,  Jnlj  a,  1834. 

I  must  write  to  thank  you  for  your  Charge,  which  delighted 

me It  is  delightful  to  read  a  Charge  without  any  folly 

in  it,  and  written  so  heartily  in  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  Episco- 
pacy, for  which  I  have  always  had  a  great  respect,  though  not 
exactly  after  the  fashion  of  Keble  and  Newman.  I  trust,  if  it 
please  God,  that  we  shall  meet  this  summer ;  and  it  is  truly 
kind  in  you  to  try  to  make  your  arrangements  suit  ouis.  .... 
I  shall  bring  over  to  you  my  beginning  of  The  State  and  the 
Church,  which  I  shall  hkc  to  talk  over  with  you.  ....  The 
other  day slept  at  our  house,  and  fiurly  asked  me  ios  my 
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opinion  about  the  connexion  of  Church  and  Sute,  which  1 
gave  him  at  some  length ;  and  I  found,  as  indeed  he  confessed, 
that  the  subject  was  one  on  which  his  ideas  were  all  at  sea ; 
and  he  expressed  a  great  earnestness  that  something  should  be 
written  on  the  subject  before  the  neit  session  of  Parliament. 
He  did  not  know  (and  I  think  It  is  a  common  complaint)  ' 
the  statutes  passed  about  the  Church  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
and  Edward  the  Sixth's  reigns,  and  which  are  still  the  S^x<^  of 
its  constitution ;  if  that  may  be  said  to  have  a  constitution 
which  never  was  constituted,  but  was  left  as  avowedly  un- 
finished as  Cologne  Cathedral,  where  they  le^  a  crane  standing 
on  one  of  the  halfbuilt  towers  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
have  renewed  the  crane  from  time  to  time,  as  it  wore  out,  as  a 
sign  not  only  that  the  building  was  incomplete,  but  that  the 
friends  of  the  Church  hoped  to  finish  the  work  whenever 
they  could.  Had  it  been  in  England  the  crane  would  have 
been  speedily  destroyed,  and  the  fneods  of  the  Church  would 
have  said  that  Uie  Church  was  finished  perfectly  already,  and 
that  none  but  its  enemies  would  dare  to  suggest  that  it  wanted 
anything  to  complete  its  symmetry  and  usefulness. 

I  have  been  writing  two  sermons  on  the  evidences — ist,  of 
Natural  Religion,  and,  and,  of  Christianity,  intended  for  the 
use  of  those  Oi  my  boys  who  are  now  leaving  us  for  college.  I 
mean,  if  I  live,  to  preach  a  third  next  Sunday  on  the  differ- 
ences between  Christians  and  Christians,  which,  as  our  two 
examiners  will  hear  it,  both  of  whom  have  published  pamphlets 
against  Dissenters,  will  not,  I  suspect,  be  very  agreeable  to 
them.  We  are  all  very  well,  and  rather  desire  our  moimtains, 
though  all  things  have  gone  on  very  pleasantly  so  far ;  but  the 
half  year  is  a  long  one  certainly.  Do  you  know  that  we  have 
got  a  sort  of  Mechanics*  or  Tradesmen's  Institution  in  Rugby ; 
where  I  have  been  lecturing  twice  upon  Histoiy,  and  drawing 
two  great  charts,  and  colouring  them  to  illustrate  my  lecture. 
I  drew  one  chart  of  the  History  of  England  and  France  for  the 
last  350  years,  colouring  red  the  periods  of  the  wars  of  each 
country,  black  the  periods  of  civil  war,  and  a  bright  yellow  line 
at  the  side,  to  show  the  periods  of  constitutional  government, 
with  patches  of  brown  to  indicate  seasons  of  great  distress, 
Sic    I  have  some  thoughts  of  having  them  lithographed  foi 
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LXXXII.      TO  A  PERSON  WHO   HAD   ONCE   BEEN    HIS  LANDLORD, 

And  was  ill  of  a  uinTul  disordrr,  but  refusec 
or  bJIoiv  hi)  friendi  to  addicss  hi 

I  was  very  sorry  to  see  you  in  such  a  state  of  suffering,  and 
to  hear  from  your  friends  that  you  were  so  generally.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  any  title  to  write  to  you ;  but  you  once 
let  me  «peak  to  you,  when  I  ina  your  tenant,  upon  a  subject 
OD  which  I  took  it  veiy  kind  that  you  heard  me  patiently,  and 
trusting  to  that,  I  am  venturing  to  write  to  you  again. 

I  have  myself  been  blessed  with  very  constant  health  ;  yet 
I  have  been  led  to  think  from  time  to  time  what  would  be  my 
greatest  support  and  comfort,  if  it  should  please  God  to  visit 
ine  either  with  a  very  painful  or  a.  very  dangerous  illness  \  and 
I  have  always  thought  that  in  both  nothing  would  do  me  so 
much  good,  as  to  read  over  and  over  again  the  account  of  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  as  given  in  the  different  Gospels. 
For,  if  it  be  a  painful  comprint,  we  shall  find  that,  in  mere 
pain.  He  suffered  most  severely  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ways; 
and,  if  it  be  a  dangerous  complaint,  then  we  shall  see  that 
Chnst  suffered  very  greatly  from  the  fear  of  deatli,  and  was  very 
sorely  troubled  in  His  mind  up  to  the  very  time  almost  of  His 
actually  dying.  And  one  great  reason  why  He  bore  all  this, 
was  that  we  might  be  supported  and  comforted  when  we  have 
to  bear  the  same. 

But  when  I  have  thought  how  this  would  comfwt  me,  it  i* 
very  true  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  great  difference 
between  Christ  and  oneself — that  he  was  so  good,  and  that  we 
are  so  full  of  faults  and  bad  passions  of  one  kind  or  another. 
So  that  if  He  feared  death,  we  must  have  very  much  greater 
reason  to  fear  it ;  and  so  indeed  we  have  were  it  not  for  Him. 
But  He  bore  all  His  sufferings,  that  God  might  receive  us  after 
our  death,  as  surely  as  He  received  Christ  himsel£  And  surely 
it  is  a  comfort  above  all  comfort,  that  we  are  not  only  suffering 
no  more  than  Christ  suffered,  but  that  we  shall  be  tuqipy  after 
our  sufferings  are  over,  as  truly  as  He  is  happy. 

Dear  Mr. ,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  hindoi 

you  or  me  from  having  this  comfort,  but  the  badness  and  hard- 
ness of  OUT  hearts,  which  will  not  let  us  open  ourselves  heartily 
to  God's  love  towards  us.  He  desires  to  love  us  and  to  keep 
us,  but  we  shut  up  ourselves  from  Him,  arid  keep  ourselves  in 
fear  and  misery,  because  we  will  not  receive  His  goodness. 
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Oh  !  how  heartily  we  should  pray  for  one  another,  and  for  oui^ 
selves,  that  God  would  teach  us  to  love  Him,  and  be  thankful 
Eo  Him,  as  He  loves  us.  We  cannot,  indeed,  love  God,  if  we 
keep  any  evil  or  angry  passion  within  us.  If  we  do  not  foi^ve 
all  who  may  have  wronged  or  a&onted  us,  God  has  declared 
most  solemnly  that  He  will  not  forgive  us.  There  is  no  con- 
cealing this,  or  getting  away  from  it  If  we  cannot  forgive  we 
cannot  be  forgiven.  But  when  I  think  of  God's  willingness  to 
forgive  me  every  day — though  every  day  I  offend  Him  many 
times  over — it  makes  me  more  disposed  than  anything  else  in 
the  world  to  forgive  those  who  have  offended  me  :  and  this,  I 
think,. is  natural;  unless  out  hearts  are  more  hard,  than  with 
our  faults  they  commonly  are.  If  you  think  me  taking  a  liberty 
in  writing  this,  I  can  only  beg  you  to  remember,  that  as  I  hope 
Christ  will  save  me,  so  He  bids  me  try  to  bring  my  neighbours 
to  Him  also ;  and  especially  those  whom  I  have  known,  and 
from  whom  I  have  received  kindness.  May  Christ  save  us 
both,  and  turn  our  hearts  to  love  Him  and  our  neighbours,  even 
as  He  has  loved  US,  and  has  died  for  us. 


LXXXIII.      TO   HIS   AUNT,    HRS.    FRANCIS   DELAFIBLD. 
{On  her  TTtb  birthday.) 

Rugby,  September  >o,  1834. 
This  is  your  birthday,  on  which  I  have  thought  of  you,  and 
loved  you,  for  as  many  years  past  as  I  can  remember.  No 
loth  of  September  will  ever  pass  without  my  thinking  of  you 
and  loving  you.  I  pray  that  God  will  keep  you,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  with  all  blessing,  under  every  trial  which  your  age  may 
bring  upon  you ;  and  if,  through  Christ,  we  meet  together  after 
the  Resurrection,  there  will  then  be  nothing  of  old  or  young — 
of  healthy  or  sickly— of  clear  memory  or  of  confused — but  wc 
shall  be  ^  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 


LXXXIV.      TO  CHZVALIXR   BUNSEN. 

Rugby,  September  39.  1S34, 

Your  encouragement  of  my  Roman  History  is  the 

most  cheering  thing  I  liave  ever  had  to  excite  me  to  work 
upon  it     I  am  working  a  little  on  the  materiab,  and  have 
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got  Oretli's  Inscriptiones,  and  Haubold's  Monumenta  Le^alia, 
which  seem  both  very  useful  works.  But  I  am  stopped  at 
every  turn  by  my  ignorance ;  for  instance,  what  is  known  of 
the  iliyrians,  the  great  people  that  were  spread  from  the  borders 
of  Greece  to  the  Danube?— what  were  their  race  and  language? 
— and  what  is  known  of  all  their  country  at  this  moment  ?  I 
imagine  that  even  the  Austrian  provinces  of  Dalmatia  are  im- 
perfectly known  ?  and  who  has  explored  the  details  of  Moesia? 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  Roman  History  should  embrace  the 
history  of  every  people  with  whom  the  Romans  were  succes- 
sively concerned ;  not  so  as  to  go  into  all  the  details,  which 
are  generally  worthless,  but  yet  so  as  to  give  something  of 
a  notion  of  the  great  changes,  both  physical  and  moral,  which 
the  different  parts  of  the  world  have  undergone.  How  earnestly 
one  desires  to  present  to  one's  mrnii^  peopled  lattdscaptQiGaxA, 
or  Germany,  or  Britain,  before  Rome  encountered  them  ;  to 
picture  the  freshness  of  the  scenery,  when  all  the  earth's  re- 
sources were  as  yet  untouched,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
human  species  in  that  particular  country,  its  language,  its  habits, 
its  institutions.  And  yet,  these  indulgences  of  our  intellectual 
faculties  match  strangely  with  the  fever  of  our  times,  and  the 
pressure  for  life  and  death  which  is  going  on  all  around  us. 
The  disorders  in  our  social  state  appear  to  me  to  continue 
unabated ;  and  you  know  what  trifles  mere  political  grievances 
are,  when  compared  with  these.  Education  is  wanted  to  im- 
prove the  physical  condition  of  the  people,  and  yet  their 
physical  condition  must  be  improved  before  they  can  be  sus- 
ceptible of  education.  I  hear  that  the  Roman  CathoUcs  are 
increasing  fast  amongst  us :  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  other  wealthy 
Catholics  are  devoting  their  whole  incomes  to  the  cause,  while 
the  tremendous  infiux  of  Irish  labourers  into  I.ancashire  and 
the  west  of  Scotland  is  tainting  the  whole  population  with  a 
worse  than  barbarian  element.  You  have  heard  also,  I  doubt 
not,  of  the  Trades'  Unions;  a  fearful  engine  of  mischief,  ready 
to  riot  or  to  assassinate,  with  all  the  wickedness  that  has  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries  characterized  associations  not  recog- 
nised by  the  law, — the  *Taipioi  of  Athens,  the  clubs  of  Paris ; 
and  I  see  no  counteracting  power,  .... 

I  shall  look  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  your 
Kirchen-und-Haus  Buch;  I  never  cease  to  feel  the  benefit 
which  I  have  derived  from  your  letter  to  Dr.  Nott ;  the  view 
there  contained  of  Christian  Worship,  and  of  Christian  Sacrifice 
as  the  consummation  of  that  worship,  is  to  my  mind  quite 
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perfect  What  would  I  give  to  see  our  Litui^  amended  on 
that  model !  But  our  Bishops  cry,  "  Touch  not,  meddle  not," 
till  indeed  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  either.  I  have  been  much 
delighted  with  two  American  works  which  have  had  a  large 
circulation  in  England  j  The  Young  Christian,  and  The 
Comer  Stone,  by  a  New  Englaader,  Jacob  Abbott  They 
are  very  original  and  powerful,  and  the  American  illustrations, 
whether  borrowed  from  the  scenery  or  the  manners  of  the 
people,  are  very  striking  And  I  hear,  both  from  India  and  the 
Mediterranean,  the  most  delightful  accounts  of  the  zeal  and 
resources  of  the  American  Missionaries,  that  none  are  doing  so 
much  in  the  cause  of  Christ  as  they  are.  They  will  take  our 
place  in  the  world,  I  think  not  unworthily,  though  with  far  less 
advantages  in  many  respects,  than  those  which  we  have  so 
fatally  wasted.  It  is  a  contrast  most  deeply  humiliating  to 
compare  what  we  might  have  been  with  what  we  are,  with 
almost  Israel's  privileges,  and  with  all  Israel's  abuse  of  them. 
I  could  write  on  without  limit,  if  my  time  were  as  unlimited  as 
my  inclinations  j  it  is  vain  to  say  what  I  would  give  to  talk 
with  you  on  a  great  many  pomts,  thoi^h  your  letters  have  done 
more  than  I  should  have  thought  possible  towards  enabling  me 
in  a  manner  to  talk  with  you.  I  feel  no  doubt  of  our  agree- 
ment ;  indeed  it  would  make  me  very  unhappy  to  doubt  it,  for 
I  am  sure  our  principles  are  the  same,  and  they  ought  to  lead 
Co  the  same  conclusions.  And  so  I  think  they  do.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  friend ;  I  do  trust  to  see  you  ag^  ere 
very  long. 

LXXXV,      TO  W.    A.   GREEKHILL,    ESQ. 

Rugby,  October  ag,  1834, 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter ;  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  it  greatly  interested  me,  at  the  same  time  that  it  also  in 
some  respects  has  pained  me.  I  do  grieve  that  you  do  not 
enjoy  Oxford ;  it  is  not,  as  you  well  know,  that  I  admire  the 
present  tone  of  the  majority  of  its  members,  or  greatly  respect 
their  judgment,  still  there  is  much  that  is  noble  and  good  abou< 
the  place,  and  you,  I  should  have  hoped,  might  have  benefited 
by  the  good,  and  escaped  the  folly.  If  you  have  got  your 
views  for  your  course  of  life  into  a  definite  shape,  so  as  to  see 
your  way  clear  before  you,  and  this  course  is  wholly  at  variance 
n-ilh  the  studies  of  a  University,  then  there  is  nothing  to  be 
■aid,  except  that  I  am  sorry  and  surprised,  and  should  be  very 
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anxious  to  leam  what  your  views  are.  But  if  you  look  forward 
to  any  of  whac  are  called  the  learned  professions,  and  wish  still 
to  carry  on  the  studies  of  a  well-educated  man,  depend  upon  it 
that  you  are  In  the  right  place  where  you  are,  and  have  greater 
means  within  your  reach  there,  than  you  can  readily  obtain 
elsewhere.  University  distinctions  are  a  great  starting-point  in 
life ;  they  introduce  a  man  well,  nay,  they  even  add  to  his 
influence  afterwards.  At  this  moment,  when  I  write  what  is 
against  the  common  opinion  of  people  at  Oxford,  they  would 
be  too  happy  to  say,  that  I  objected  to  their  system,  because 
I  had  not  tried  it,  or  had  not  succeeded  in  it  Consider  that 
a  young  man  has  no  means  of  becoming  independent  of  the 
society  about  him.  If  you  wish  to  exercise  influence  hereafter, 
begin  by  distinguishing  yourself  in  the  regular  wajr,  not  by 
seeming  to  prefer  a  separate  way  of  your  own.  It  is  not  the 
natural  order  of  things,  nor,  I  think,  the  sound  one.  I  knew 
a  man  at  Oxford  sixteen  years  ago,  very  clever,  but  one  who 
railed  against  the  place  and  its  institutions,  and  would  not  read 
for  a  class.  And  this  man,  I  am  told,  is  now  a  zealous  Con- 
servative, and  writes  in  the  British  Magazine. 

As  to  your  disappointment  in  society,  I  really  am  afraid  to 
touch  on  the  subject  without  clearer  knowledge.  But  you 
should,  I  am  sure,  make  an  effort  to  speak  out,  as  I  am  really 
grateful  for  your  having  writlen  out  to  me.  Reserve  and  fear 
of  committing  oneself  are,  beyond  a  certain  point,  positive 
evils  ;  a  man  had  better  expose  himself  half  a  dozen  times  than 
be  shut  up  always ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  not  exposing  youiself, 
for  no  one  can  help  valuing  and  loving  what  seems  an  aban- 
donment to  feelings  of  sympathy,  especially  when  from  the 
character  of  him  who  thus  opens  his  heart,  the  effort  is  known 
to  be  considerable.  I  am  afraid  that  I  may  t)e  writing  at 
random;  only  believe  me  that  I  feel  very  deeply  interested 
about  you,  and  perhaps  have  more  sympathy  with  your  case 
than  many  a  younger  man;  for  the  circumstances  of  my  life 
have  kept  me  young  in  feelings,  and  the  period  of  twenty  years 
ago  is  as  vividly  present  to  my  mind,  as  though  it  were  a  thing 
of  yesterday.  ___^^ 

LXXXVI.      TO  T.    F.    ELLIS,    ESQ. 

Rugby,  November  ai.  1334. 

I  was  very  glad  to  see  your  handwriting  once  again,  and 
ihall  be  very  ready  to  answer  your  question  to  the  b^  of  my 
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power,  although  I  &m  well  aware  of  its  difficulty.  It  eo  happens 
that  I  have  said  something  on  Ihis  very  subject  in  the  iotroduc- 
tioD  to  the  new  volume  of  my  sermons,  which  is  just  published, 
so  that  it  has  been  much  in  my  thoughts  lately,  though  I  am 
afraid  it  is  easier  here,  as  in  other  things,  to  point  out  what  is 
of  no  use,  than  to  recouuneud  what  is. 

The  preparation  for  ordination,  so  fax  as  passing  the  Bishop's 
examination  is  concerned,  must  vary  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  different  Bishops,  some  requiring  one  thing  and  some 
another.  I  like  no  book  on  the  Articles  altogether,  but  Hey's 
Divinity  Lectures  &t  Cambridge  seem  to  me  the  best  and 
fairest  of  any  that  I  know  of. 

But  with  regard  to  the  much  higher  question,  "What  line 
of  study  is  to  be  recommended  for  a  Clergyman  ?"  my  own 
notions  are  very  decided,  though  I  am  afraid  they  are  some- 
what singular.  A  clergyman's  profession  is  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  Christianity,  with  no  more  particular  profession  to 
distract  his  attention  from  it.  While  alt  men,  therefore,  should 
study  the  Scriptures,  he  should  study  them  thoroughly  :  because 
from  them  only  is  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  to  be  obtained. 
And  they  are  to  be  studied  with  the  help  of  philological  works 
and  antiquarian,  not  of  dogmatical  theology.  But  then  for  the 
application  of  the  Scriptures,  for  preaching,  &c,  a  man  requires, 
first,  the  general  cultivation  of  his  mind,  by  constantly  reading 
the  works  of  the  very  greatest  writers,  philosophers,  orators, 
and  poets ;  and,  next,  an  understanding  of  the  actual  state  of 
society — of  our  own  and  of  general  history,  as  affecting  and 
explaining  the  existing  differences  amongst  us,  both  social  and 
religious — and  of  political  economy,  as  teaching  him  how  to 
deal  with  the  poor,  and  how  to  remove  many  of  the  natural 
delusions  which  embitter  their  minds  against  the  actual  frame 
of  society.  Further,  I  should  advise  a  constant  use  of  the 
bic^raphy  of  good  men  ;  then  inward  feelings,  prayers,  &c, 
and  of  devotional  and  practical  works,  like  Taylor's  Holy 
Living,  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the 
Soul,  &c.  &c  About  Ecclesiastical  History,  there  is  a  great 
difficulty.  I  do  not  know  Waddington's  book  well,  but  the 
common  histories,  Mosheim,  Milner,  Dupin,  &c,  are  all  bad  ; 
SO  is  Fleury,  except  the  Dissertations  prefixed  to  several  of  his 
volumes,  and  which  ought  to  be  published  separately.  For 
our  own  Church  again,  the  truth  lies  in  a  well ;  Stiype,  with  all 
bis  accuracy,  is  so  weak  and  so  toully  destitute  of  all  sound 
views  of  government,  that  it  is  positively  injurious  to  a  man's 
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understanding  to  be  long  engaged  in  so  bad  ao  stmosphere. 
Burnet  is  much  better  in  every  way,  yet  he  is  not  a  great  man ; 
and  I  suppose  that  the  Catholic  and  Puritan  writers  aie  as  bad 
or  worse.  As  commentators  od  the  Scriptures,  I  should  re- 
commend Lightfoot  and  Grotius ;  the  former,  from  his  great 
Rabbinical  learning,  is  often  a  most  admirable  illustrator  of 
allusions  and  obscure  passages  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament ;  the  latter,  ahke  learned  and  able  and  honest,  is  always 
worth  reading.  But  I  like  Pole's  Synopsis  Criticorum  alto- 
gether, and  the  fairness  of  the  collection  is  admirable.  For 
Hebrew,  Gesenius's  Lexicon  and  Stuarfs  Grammar  are  recom- 
mended to  me,  but  I  cannot  judge  of  them  myself.  Schleus- 
ner's  well-known  Lexicons  for  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testa- 
ment are  exceedingly  valuable  as  an  index  verbonim,  but  his 
interpretations  are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  really  great  school  of  German  philology 


LXXXVII.      "TO   H.    HIGHTOM,  ESQ. 

Kugby,  Novemlicr  ad.  1134. 
I  have  not  time  to  send  you  a  regular  letter  in  answer,  but 
you  wish  to  hear  my  opinion  about  the  Rugby  Magazine  before 
Lake  leaves  Oxford.  I  told  him  that  what  I  wanted  to  know 
was,  in  whose  hands  the  conduct  of  the  work  would  be  placed. 
Everything  depends  on  this ;  and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  if  the 
editors  are  discreet  and  inexorable  in  rejecting  trash,  I  should 
be  delighted  to  have  such  a  work  established ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  do  admit  trash,  or  worse  stUl,  anything  like  local 
or  personal  scandal  or  gossip,  the  Magazine  would  be  a  serious 
disgrace  to  us  all.  And  I  think  men  owe  it  to  the  name  of  a 
school  not  to  risk  it  lightly,  as  of  course  a  Magazine  called  by 
the  name  of  Rugby  would  risk  it  Again,  I  should  most 
deprecate  it,  if  it  were  political,  for  many  reasons  which  you 
can  easily  conceive  yourself  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the 
false  notion  of  my  making  or  trying  to  make  the  school  politi- 
caL  This  would  be  done  were  the  Magazine  liberal :  if  other- 
wise, I  should  regret  it  on  other  grounds.  If  the  editors  are 
good,  and  the  plan  well  laid  down  and  steadily  kept  to,  I  shall 
think  the  Marine  a  most  excellent  thing,  both  for  the  credit 
of  the  school,  and  for  its  real  benefit  Only  remember  that  the 
result  of  such  an  attempt  cannot  be  neutral ;  it  must  either  do 
tu  great  good  or  great  harm. 
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UtXXVIII.      TO   REV.    J,    HEARN. 

Fox  How,  December  31.  1834. 

It  delights  me  to  find  that  so  good  a  man  as  Mr.  H. 

thinks  very  well  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  anticipates  very 
favourable  results  from  it,  but  I  cannot  think  that  this  or  any 
Other  single  measure  can  do  much  towards  the  cure  of  evils  so 
complicated.  I  groan  over  the  divisions  of  the  Church,  of  all 
our  evils  I  think  the  greatest — of  Christ's  Church  I  mean — 
that  men  should  call  themselves  Roman  Catholics,  Church  of 
England  men.  Baptists,  Quakers,  all  sorts  of  appellations,  for- 
getting that  only  glorious  name  of  Christian,  which  is  common 
to  all,  and  a  true  bond  of  union.  I  begin  now  to  think  that 
things  must  be  worse  before  they  are  better,  and  that  nothing 
but  some  great  pressure  from  without  will  make  Christians  cast 
away  their  idols  of  Sectarianism — the  worst  and  most  mis- 
chievous by  which  Christ's  Church  has  ever  been  plagued. 


LXXXIX.      TO   UR.   JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

For  How,  January  34,  1835. 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  so  much  delighted  as  by 
a  paragraph  in  Tke  Globe  of  this  morning,  which  announced 
your  elevation  to  the  Bench.  Your  late  letters,  while  they  in 
some  measure  prepared  me  for  it,  have  made  me  still  more  re- 
joice in  it,  because  they  told  me  how  acceptable  it  would  be  to 
yourself.  I  do  heartily  and  entirely  rejoice  at  It,  on  public 
grounds  no  less  than  on  private  ;  as  an  appointment  honourable 
to  the  Government,  beneficial  to  the  public  service,  and  honour- 
able and  desirable  for  yourself ;  and  I  have  some  sellish  pleasure 
about  it  also,  inasmuch  as  I  hope  that  I  shall  have  some  better 
chance  of  seeing  you  now  than  I  have  had  hitherto,  either  in 
Warwickshire  or  in  Westmoreland.  For  myself,  when  I  am 
here  in  this  perfection  of  beauty,  with  the  place  just  coming 
into  shape,  and  the  young  plantations  naturally  leading  one  to 
anticipate  the  future,  I  am  inclined  to  feel  nothing  but  joy  that 
the  late  change  of  Government  has  destroyed  all  chance  of  my 
being  ever  called  away  from  Westmoreland.  At  least  I  can  say 
this,  that  I  should  only  have  valued  a  Bishopric  as  giving  mc 
some  prospect  of  effecting  that  Church  Reform  which  I  so 
earnestly  long  for — the  comrtencement  of  an  union  with  all 
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Christians,  and  of  a  true  Church  government  as  distinguished 
from  a  Clergy  government,  or  from  none  at  all.  For  this  I 
would  sacrifice  anything  ;  but  as  for  a  Bishopric  on  the  actual 
system,  and  with  no  chance  of  mending  it,  it  would  only  make 
me  feel  more  strongly  than  I  do  at  present  the  ix^iirrn*  otwrtfr, 

roUd  tpporiovra  fiijSd^t  Kpariru;''      (See  p.  35.) 

Wordsworth  is  very  well ;  postponing  his  new  volume  of 
poems  till  the  political  ferment  is  somewhat  abated.  "  At  ille 
labitur  et  labetur,"  so  far  as  1  can  foresee,  notwithstanding  what 
the  Tories  have  gained  at  the  late  elections. 

Have  you  seen  your  uncle's  Letters  on  Inspiration,  which 
I  believe  are  to  be  published?  They  are  well  fitted  to  break 
^ound  in  the  approaches  to  that  momentous  question  which 
involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock  to  existing  notions  ;  the  greatest 
probably  that  has  ever  been  given  since  the  discovery  of  the 
falsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infallibility.  Yet  it 
must  come,  and  will  end,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  clamours  of 
the  weak  and  bigoted,  in  the  higher  exalting  and  more  sure 
establishing  of  Christian  truth. 


ZC     TO  REV.  JUUU8  HARE. 

Fox  How,  Januuy  36,  1135. 
I  cordially  enter  into  your  views  about  a  Theological 
Review,  and  I  think  the  only  difficulty  would  be  to  find  an 
Editor ;  I  do  not  think  that  Whately  would  have  time  to  write, 
but  I  can  ask  him ;  and  undoubtedly  he  would  approve  of  the 
scheme.  Hampden  occurs  to  roe  as  a  more  likely  man  to  join 
such  a  thing  than  Pusey,  and  I  think  I  know  one  or  two  of  the 
younger  Masters  of  Arts  who  would  be  very  usehiL  My  notion 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  work  would  be  this :  ist  To  give 
really  fair  accounts  and  analyses  of  the  works  of  the  early 
Christian  writers  ;  giving  also,  as  far  as  possible,  a  correct  view- 
of  the  critical  questions  relating  to  them,  as  to  their  genuine- 
ness, and  the  more  or  less  corrupted  state  of  the  text.  and.  To 
make  some  beginnings  of  Biblical  Criticism,  which,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  England  almost  non-existent 
3rd.  To  illustrate  in  a  really  impartial  spirit,  with  no  object 
but  the  advancement  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Dissent ;  to  show  what  Christ's  Church  and  this  narion  have 
owed  to  the  EsUblishment  and  to  the  Dissenters ;  and.  on  the 
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other  hand,  what  injury  they  have  received  from  each  ;  with  a 
view  of  promoting  a  real  union  between  them.     These  are 

matters  particular,  but  ail  bearing  upon  the  great  philosophical 
and  Christian  truth,  which  seems  to  me  the  very  truth  of  truths, 
that  Christian  unity  and  the  perfection  of  Christ's  Church  are 
independent  of  theological  Articles  of  opinion  ;  consisting  in  a 
certain  moral  state  and  moral  and  religious  affections,  which 
have  existed  in  good  Chiistians  of  all  ages  and  all  communions, 
along  with  an  infinitely-varying  proportion  of  truth  and  error; 
that  thus  Christ's  Church  has  stood  on  a  rock  and  never  failed; 
yet  has  always  been  marred  with  much  of  intellectual  error, 
and  also  of  practical  resulting  from  the  intellectual ;  that  to  talk  of 
Popery  as  the  great  Apostacy,  and  to  look  for  Christ's  Church 
only  amongst  the  remnant  of  the  Vaudois,  is  as  absurd  as  to 
look  to  what  is  called  the  Primitive  Church  or  the  Fathers  for 
pure  models  of  faith  in  the  sense  of  opinion  or  of  government ; 
that  Ignatius  and  Innocent  III.  arc  to  be  held  as  men  of  the 
same  stamp, — zeaJous  and  earnest  Christians  both  of  them,  but 
both  of  them  overbearing  and  fond  of  power ;  the  one  ad- 
vancing the  power  of  Bishops,  the  other  that  of  the  Pope, 
with  equal  honesty, — it  may  be,  for  their  respective  times,  with 
equal  benefit, — but  with  as  little  claim  the  one  as  the  other  to 
be  an  authority  for  Christians,  and  with  equally  little  impartial 
perception  of  universal  truth.  But  then  for  the  Editor ;  if  he 
must  live  in  Ixmdon  or  in  the  Universities,  I  cannot  think  of 
the  man.  .... 

XCI.     TO  REV.  DR.  LONGl^Y,  AFTERWARDS  ABP.  OF  CANTERBURV, 
Fox  How,  JaDuaiy  aS,  1833. 

I  suppose,  as  you  have  an  Easter  vacation,  that  you  have 
by  this  time  returned  or  arc  returning  to  Harrow.  Next  week 
we  shall  be  also  beginning  work  at  Rugby,  with  the  prospect  of 
one-and-twenty  weeks  before  us ; — too  long  a  period,  I  think, 
either  for  boys  or  masters.  In  the  mean  time  we  have  been 
here  for  nearly  six  weeks,  enjoying  ourselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, though  we  have  had  much  more  snow,  I  imagine,  than 
you  have  had  in  the  south.  But  we  have  had  a  large  and 
cheerful  party  within  doors,  and  sufficient  variety  of  weather  to 
allow  of  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  of  scenery  j  besides  the  per- 
petual beauty  and  interest  of  this  particular  place  and  the  delight 
of  watching  the  progress  of  all  our  improvements.  We  have  done, 
bot^-ever,  at  last,  with  workmen,  and  have  now  only  to  wait 
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Tor  Nature')  work  in  bringing  on  our  shrubs  and  trees  to  tbeii 
maturity ;  though  many  people  tell  me  that  every  additional 
tree  wlU  rather  injure  the  beauty  of  this  place  than  improve  it 

I  have  tried  the  experiment  which  I  mentioned  to  you 
about  the  Fifth  Form  with  some  modifications.  I  have  not 
given  the  Fifth  the  power  of  lagging,  but  by  reducing  their 
number  to  about  three  or  four-and-twenty,  we  have  made  them 
much  more  respectable  both  in  conduct  and  scholarship,  and 
more  like  boys  at  the  head  of  the  schooL  I  do  not  think  that 
we  have  at  present  a  large  proportion  of  clever  boys  at  Rugby, 
and  there  are  many  great  evils  which  I  have  to  contend  with, 
more  than  are  generally  known.  I  think,  also,  that  we  are  now 
beginning  to  outlive  that  desire  of  novelty  which  made  so  many 
people  send  their  sons  to  Rugby  when  I  first  went  there.  I 
knew  that  that  feeling  would  ebb,  and  therefore  got  the  school 
limited  \  or  else  as  the  Sood  would  have  risen  higher,  so  its 
ebb  would  have  been  more  marked  ;  but,  as  it  was,  the  limit 
was  set  too  high,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  keep  up 
to  it,  especially  as  other  foundation  schools  are  every  day 
becoming  reformed,  and  therefore  entering  into  competition 
with  us.  But  I  say  this  without  the  least  uneasiness,  for  the 
school  is  really  mending  in  itself;  and  its  credit  at  the  Uni- 
versities increasing  rather  than  falling  off;  and,  so  long  as  diis 
is  the  case,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied :  if  we  were  really 
to  go  down  in  efficiency,  either  from  my  fault,  or  from  faults 
which  I  could  not  remedy,  I  should  soon  establish  myself  at 
Fox  How. 

I  wrote  to  Hawtrey  to  congratulate  him  on  his  appointment, 
and  I  took  that  opportunity  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
expediency  of  getting  up  good  grammars,  both  Latin  and 
Greek,  which,  being  used  in  all  or  most  of  the  great  public 
schools,  would  GO  become,  in  fact,  the  national  grammars.  1 
should  propose  to  adopt  something  of  the  plan  followed  by  our 
Translators  of  the  Bibie ;  i.e.  that  a  certain  portion  of  each 
grammar  should  be  assigned  to  the  master  or  masters  of  each 
of  the  great  schools :  e.g.  the  accidence  to  one,  syntax  to  an- 
other, prosody  to  a  third;  or  probably  with  greater  subdivisions; 
that  then  the  parts  so  drawn  up  should  be  submitted  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  other  schools,  and  the  whole  thus  brought  into 
shape.  Hawtrey  exclaims  strongly  against  the  faults  of  the 
Eton  grammars,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  with  Matthise,  which 
seems  to  me  too  difficult,  and  almost  impossible  to  be  learnt  by 
hearL     Hawtrey  said  he  would  write  to  me  again,  when  he 
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found  himself  more  settled,  and  I  have  not  heard  from  him 
since.  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  seotiments  are  about 
it ;  it  would  be  >niX«rTa  tsa  thyjift  to  have  a  common  grammai 
jointly  concocted ;  but  if  I  cannot  get  otbei  men  to  join  me,  I 
think  wc  must  try  our  hands  on  one  for  our  own  use  at  Rugby; 
I  shall  not,  however,  think  of  this  till  all  hope  of  something 
better*  is  out  of  the  question. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  enough  of  co-operattoD  in 
our  system  of  public  education,  including  both  the  great  schools 
and  Universities.  I  do  not  like  the  centralizing  plan  of  com- 
pulsory uniformity  under  the  government ;  but  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  all  be  acting  without  the  least  reference  to  one 
another.  Something  of  this  kind  is  wanted,  particularly  I  think 
with  r^aid  to  expulsion.  Under  actual  circumstances  it  is 
often  no  penalty  at  all  in  reality,  while  it  is  considered  igno- 
randy  to  be  the  excess  of  severity  and  the  niio  of  a  boy's 
prospects.  And  until  the  Universities  have  an  examination 
upon  admission  as  a  University,  not  a  college  regulation,  the 
Standard  of  the  college  lecture-rooms  will  be  so  low,  that  a 
young  man  going  from  the  top  of  a  public  school  will  be  nearly 
losing  his  time,  and  tempted  to  go  back  in  his  scholarship 
by  attending  them.  This  is  an  old  grievance  at  Oxford,  as  I 
can  bear  witness,  when  I  myself  was  an  under-graduate  just 
come  from  Winchester. 


XCII.      TO   REV.   F.    C    BLACKSTONE. 

Pox  How,  January  09,  1B35. 

We  have  now  been  here  nearly  six  weeks,  enjoying  this 
country  to  the  full,  in  spite  of  the  snow,  of  which  we  have  had 
more  than  our  usual  portion.  Now,  however,  it  is  all  gone,  and 
the  spring  lights  and  gentle  airs  of  the  last  few  days  have  made 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  at  its  very  highest  We  have  so  large 
a  party  in  the  house,  that  we  are  very  independent  of  any 
other  society;  ray  wife's  two  sisters  and  one  of  my  nieces, 
besides  one  of  our  Sixth  Form  at  Rugby,  in  addition  to  our 
own  children.  I  was  much  annoyed  at  being  called  away  into 
Warwickshire  to  vote  at  the  election, — a  long  and  hurried  and 
expensive  joiuney,  with  no  very  great  interest  in  the  contest : 
only  as  having  a  vote,  I  thought  it  right  to  go,  and  deliver  my 
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testimony.  We  were  at  one  time  likely  to  have  a  contest  in 
Westmoreland,  but  that  blew  over.  I  wish  that  in  thinking  of 
you  with  a  pupil,  I  could  think  of  you  as  enjoying  the  employ- 
ment, whereas  1  am  afraid  you  will  feel  it  to  be  a  burdeo.  It 
is,  perhaps,  too  exclusively  my  business  at  Rugby;  at  least 
I  fanqr  that  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  little  more  time  for 
other  things  \  but  I  have  not  yet  learnt  to  alter  my 
feelings  of  intense  interest  in  the  occupation,  I  feel,  per- 
haps, the  more  interest  in  it,  because  I  seem  to  find  it  more 
and  more  hopeless  to  get  men  to  think  and  inquire  freely  and 
fairly,  after  they  have  once  taken  their  side  in  life.  The  only 
hope  is  with  the  young,  if  by  any  means  they  can  be  led  to 
think  for  themselves  without  following  a  party,  and  to  love 
what  is  good  and  true,  let  them  find  it  where  they  wilL  .... 
The  Church  question  remains  more  uncertain  than  ever ; 
we  have  got  a  respite,  I  trust,  from  the  Jew  Bill  for  some  time; 
but  in  other  matters,  I  fear,  Reform,  according  to  my  views,  is 
as  far  ofi"  as  ever ;  I  care  not  in  the  least  about  the  pluralities 
and  equalizing  revenues;  let  us  have  a  real  Chucrh  Govern- 
ment and  not  a  pretended  one ;  and  this  government  vested  in 
the  Church,  and  not  in  the  clerg>',  and  we  may  have  hopes  yet 
But  I  dread  above  all  things  the  notion  either  of  tht  Convoca- 
tion or  of  any  convocation,  in  which  the  Laity  had  not  at  least 
an  equal  voice.  As  for  the  Irish  Church,  that  I  think  will 
bafBe  any  man's  wits  to  settle  as  it  should  be  settled. 


XCIII.      TO   CHKVALIBR   BUNSBN. 

Rugby,  Febniaiy  lo,  1835. 
I  know  not  how  adequately  to  answer  your  last  delightful 
and  most  kind  letter,  so  interesting  to  me  in  all  its  parts,  so  full 
of  matter  for  the  expression  of  so  many  thoughts  and  so  many 
feelings.  I  think  you  can  hardly  tell  how  I  prize  such  tnie 
sympathy  of  heart  and  mind  as  I  am  sure  to  find  in  your  letters; 
because  I  hope  and  believe  that  it  is  not  so  rare  to  you  as  it  is 

to  me I  find  in  you  that  exact  combination  of  tastes, 

which  I  have  in  myself,  for  philological,  historical,  aad  philoso- 
phical pursuits,  centering  in  moral  and  spiritual  truths ;  the 
exact  Greek  jtoXuwi,  if  we  understand,  with  St  Paul,  where  the 
&7TV  of  our  froXirfia  is  to  be  sought  for.  Your  Hymn  Book 
reached  me  before  the  holidays,  and  I  fed  upon  it  with 
unceasing  delight  in  Westmoreland.     It  is,  indeed,  a  Irea- 
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sure ;  and  how  I  delighted  in  recognising  the  prindples  erf 
the  Letter  to  Dr,  Nott  in  the  first  Appendix  to  the  volume. 
As  to  the  Hymns,  I  have  not  yet  read  a  single  one  which  I 
have  not  thought  good.  I  should  like  to  know  some  of  your 
favourites  ;  for  myself,  I  am  especially  fond  of  the  Hymn 
24,  Seele,  du  musst  raunter  werden,  &c. ;  of  697,  Der  Mond 
nx  aufgegangen ;  of  834,  0  Hebe  Seele,  konntst  du  werden ; 
of  f>ii,  Rrhebt  euch  frohe  JubeUieder;  of  839,  O  Ewiglteit ! 
O  Ewigkeit  I  and  of  933  and  934.  I  have  tried  to  translate 
some  of  them,  but  have  been  sadly  disappointed  with  my  own 
attempts.  But  I  must  give  you  one  or  two  stanzas  of  the 
Morning  Hymn,  as  a  token  of  my  love  to  it,  and  to  show  you 
also,  for  your  satisfaction,  how  much  our  language  is  inferior  to 
yours  in  flexibility  and  power,  by  having  lost  so  much  of  its 
Dative  character,  and  become  such  a  jumble  of  French  and 

Latin  exotics  with  the  original  Saxon I  shall  send  you, 

almost  immediately,  the  third  volume  of  Thucydides,  and  the 
third  volume  of  Sermons.  The  Appendix  to  the  latter  is 
directed  against  an  error  which  is  deeply  mischievous  in  our 
Church,  by  presenting  50  great  an  obstacle  to  Christian  union, 
as  well  as  to  Christian  Church  Reform.  Still,  as  in  Catholic 
countries,  "  the  Church,"  with  us,  means,  in  many  persons' 
mouths,  and  constantly  in  Parliament,  only  "  the  clergy  ;"  and 
this  feeling  operates,  of  course,  both  to  produce  superstition  and 
profaneness — in  both  respects  exactly  opposed  to  Christianity. 
Church  Reform,  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word,  we  shall  not 
have ;  the  High  Church  p^y  idolize  things  as  they  are  ;  the 
Evangelicals  idolize  the  early  Reformers  j  their  notion  at  the 
best  would  be  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  intentions  of  Cranmer 
and  Ridley ;  neither  party  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  done  than  this ;  and  that  Popeiy  and 
narrow  dogmatical  intolerance  tainted  the  Church  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Ignatius ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Christ's  true 
Church  lived  through  the  worst  of  times,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  small  congregations  of  the  Vaudois.  The  state  of 
parties  in  England,  and  that  ignorance  of  and  indifference  to 
general  principles,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  EnglishmeD,  is 
enough  to  break  one's  heart  I  do  not  think  that  you  do 
justice  to  the  late  government ;  you  must  compare  them  not 
with  the  government  of  a  perfect  Commonwealth,  but  with  that 
worse  than  "  Faex  Romuli,"  the  Tory  system  that  preceded 
them,  and  which  is  now  threatenmg  us  again  under  a  new 
ftspecL  ....  It  strikes  me  that  a  noble  work  might  be  written 
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on  the  Philosophy  of  Parties  and  Rerolutions,  showing  what 
arc  the  essential  points  of  division  in  all  civil  contests,  and 
what  are  but  accidents.  For  the  want  of  this,  history  as  a 
collection  of  facts  is  of  no  use  at  all  to  many  peisons ;  they 
mistake  essential  resemblances,  and  dwell  upon  acciden^ 
differences,  especially  when  those  accidental  differences  are  in 
themselves  matters  of  great  importance,  such  as  differences  in 
religion,  or,  more  or  less,  of  civil  liberty  and  equality.  Whereas 
it  seems  to  me  tiiat  the  real  parties  in  human  nature  are  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Advancers  ;  those  who  look  to  the  past 
or  present,  and  those  who  look  to  the  future,  whether  know- 
ingly and  deliberately,  or  by  an  instinct  of  their  nature,  indo- 
lent in  one  case  and  restless  in  the  other,  which  they  themselves 
do  not  analyze.  Thus  Conservatism  may  sometimes  be  ultra 
democracy  (see  Qeon's  speech  in  Thucydides,  III.),  sometimes 
aristocracy,  as  in  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  or  in  the  English 
constitution  now ;  and  the  Advance  may  sometimes  be  despo- 
tism, sometimes  aristocracy,  but  always  keepii^;  its  essential 
character  of  advance,  of  taking  off  bonds,  removing  prejudices, 
altering  what  is  existing.  The  Advance  in  its  perfect  form  is 
Christianity,  and  in  a  corrupted  world  must  always  be  the  true 
principle,  although  it  has  in  many  instances  been  so  clogged 
with  evil  of  various  kinds,  that  the  Conservative  principle, 
although  essentially  false  since  man  fell  into  sin,  has  yet  com- 
mended itself  to  good  men  while  they  looked  on  the  history  of 
mankind  only  partially,  and  did  not  consider  it  as  a  whole.* 

How  you  astonish  and  shame  me  by  what  you  are 

yourself  continually  effecting  and  proposing  to  effect  amidst  all 
your  official  and  domestic  engagements.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  can  contrive  it,  or  how  your  strength  and  spirits  can  sup- 

*  "Cohbeltisan  anli-advance  man  culiarly  applicable  ^^  raodnn  Eonipe; 

to  the  bock-boDc,   he   li    somelimes  "A    Tolome,"    he  said,    "might  ba 

jaccbin,  somelimes  Consen'ative.  but  written  on  those  words  of  HaniDgloa, 

never  Liberal ;  aod  the  uroe  rnay  be  '  that  «re  are  living  in  the  dngs  of  tl>B 

said  of  most  of  the  part;  writers  on  Gothic  empire.'     II  is  that  the  itgim- 

both  tides,  of  nrhicfa  Ihoe  Is  &  good  'lings  of  things  are  bed — and  irtien 

[tfoof  in  their  JoiniabtuectftheFreoch  they  have  not  been  sltocd.  joadBj 

govenuaenl,  wbicb  is,  I  think,  the  most  safely   saj   that   they  want    altering. 

truhllberaland 'BdvaDdng'tbaleiisti  But  then  comes  the  question  whether 

In  Eoiope,  next  perhaps  to  the  Pnis-  our  fate  is  not  fired,  and  whether  you 

riao,  wlticb  it  one  of  the  most  ad-  could  not  as  wdl  make  the  nmscla 

vancing  ever  known." — Extract  from  and  sinews  of  a  fuU-groim  man  per- 

a  Letter  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  in  form  the  fata  of  an  Indian  jngner : 

the  aame  year.  great  changes  require  great  do^ly. 

The  doctrine  alluded  to  in  theae  and  you  can  only  expect  that  fnni 

Letters  was  one  to  which  he  often  re-  perfect  Imowtedge  or  perfect  Ignet- 

Airred,  and  which  he  tKlieved  to  be  pe-  ancc" 
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port  it  O  how  heartily  do  I  sympathize  in  your  feeling  as  to 
the  union  of  philological,  historical,  and  philosophical  research, 
all  to  minister  to  divine  truth  ;  and  how  gladly  would  I  devote 
my  time  and  powers  to  such  pursuits,  did  I  not  feel  as  much 
another  thin^  in  your  letter,  that  we  should  abide  in  that 
callit^  which  God  has  set  before  us.  And  it  is  delightful,  if  at 
any  time  I  may  hope  to  send  out  into  the  world  any  young 
inan  willing  and  trained  to  do  Christ's  work,  rich  in  the  com- 
bined and  indivisible  love  of  truth  and  of  goodness. 

It  is  one  of  my  most  delightful  prospects  to  bring. 

my  two  elder  boys,  and  I  hope  their  dear  mother  also,  to  see 
you  and  Mis.  Bunsen,  whether  it  be  at  Rome  or  at  Berlin.  I 
only  wait  for  the  boys  being  old  enough  to  derive  some  lasting 
benefit  from  what  they  would  see  and  hear  on  the  Continent. 
They  are  too  young  now,  for  the  eldest  is  but  just  twelve  years 
old — the  second  just  eleven.  Your  little  namesake  is  the 
smallest  creature  of  her  age  that  I  ever  saw — a  mere  doll  walk- 
ing about  the  room — but  full  of  life  and  intell^ence — and  the 
merriest  of  the  merry. 

I  have  been  trying  to  begin  Hebrew,  but  am  discouraged 
by  my  notions  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  best  knowledge  hitherto 
gained  about  it  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  understand 
Hebrew  well,  that  is,  as  we  understand  Greek,  where  the* 
language  is  more  precise  and  more  clear  than  even  our  own 
could  be?  Conceive  the  luminous  clearness  of  Demosthenes, 
owing  to  his  perfect  use  of  an  almost  perfect  language,  and  oui 
complete  understanding  of  it ;  but  the  interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophets"  seems  to  me,  judging  from  the  different 
Commentaries,  to  be  almost  guess-work  ;  and  I  doubt  whether 
it  can  ever  be  otherwise.  Then  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  dates  of  the  several  books,  their  origin,  &c.,  all 
seem  to  me  undecided,  and  what  Wolf  and  Niebuhr  have  done 
for  Greece  and  Rome  seems  sadly  wanted  for  Judasa. 


xciv.     "to  c  j.  1 

Rugby,  Febniatj  3$,  1835. 

You  must  not  think  that  I  had  foi^otten  you,  though  your 
kind  letter  has  remained  so  long  unanswered.     I  was  always 

their  InlerprelatioD  of  Iniah,  tie  used 
to  instance  u  >  satisfoctoc;  proof  that 
-■■ ' ' -V  Hebrew  Scriplijna 


could  be  rcttUy 
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conscious  of  my  debt  to  you,  and  resolved  to  pay  it;  bul 
though  I  write  letters  of  business  at  any  time,  yet  it  is  not  so 
with  letters  to  friends,  which  I  neither  like  to  leave  unfinished 
in  the  middle,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  do  I  always  feel  equal  to 
writing  them,  for  they  require  a  greater  freshness  and  abstracted- 
ness of  mind  from  other  matters  than  1  am  always  able  to 
command.  I  have  been  greatly  delighted  .with  all  I  have 
heard  of  you  since  you  have  been  at  Cambridge ;  it  is  vexatious 
to  me,  however,  that  from  want  of  familiarity  with  the  system, 
I  cannot  bring  your  life  and  pursuits  there  so  vividly  before 
my  mind,  as  I  can  those  of  an  undergraduate  in  Oxford ; 
otherwise,  to  say  nothing  of  my  personal  interest  for  individuals, 
I  think  that  I  am  as  much  concerned  about  one  university  as 
the  other.  Lake  will  have  told  you,  I  dare  say,  all  our  vaca- 
tion news,  and  probably  all  that  has  happened  worth  relating 
since  our  return  to  Rugby.  In  fact,  news  of  ail  sorts  you  will 
be  sure  to  hear  from  your  other  correspondents  earlier  and 
more  Ailly  than  from  me. 

I  was  obliged  to  you  for  a  hint  in  your  letter  to  Price, 
about  our  reading  more  Greek  poetry,  and  accordingly  we  have 
begun  the  Harrow  Musa  Graeca,  and  are  doing  some  Pindar. 
Vou  may  be  sure  that  I  wish  to  consult  the  line  of  reading  at 
both  Universities,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  a  system 
of  direct  cramming,  or  without  sacrificing  something,  which  I 
may  believe  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Aristophaaes, 
however,  I  had  puq)osely  left  for  Lee  to  do  with  the  Fifth 
Form,  as  it  is  a  book  which  he  had  Studied  well,  and  can  do 
much  better  than  I  can. 

I  am  doing  nothing,  but  thinking  of  many  things.  I  forget 
whether  you  learnt  any  German  here,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
well  worth  your  while  to  learn  it  without  loss  of  time.  Every 
additional  language  gained,  is  like  an  additional  power,  none 
more  so  than  German.  I  have  been  revelling  in  my  friend 
Bunsen's  collection  of  hymns,  and  have  lately  got  a  periodical 
work  on  Divinity,  published  by  some  of  the  best  German 
Divines,  Theologiscbe  Studien  und  Kridken.  I  mention  these, 
because  they  are  both  so  utterly  unlike  what  is  caUed  Rational- 
ism, and  at  the  same  time  so  unlike  our  High  Church  or 
Evangelical  writings ;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  a  most  pure  tran- 
script of  the  New  Testament,  combining  in  a  most  extraordinary 
de^ee  the  spirit  of  love  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom. 

It  is  a  very  hard  thing,  I  suppose,  to  read  at  once  pas- 
iiooately  and  critically,  by  no  means  to  be  cold,  c^tiou^ 
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SQeering,  or  scoffing ;  to  admire  greatness  and  goodness  with 
an  intense  love  and  veneration,  yet  to  judge  all  things ;  to  be 
the  slave  neither  of  names  nor  of  patties,  and  to  sacnfice  even 
the  most  beautiful  associations  for  the  sake  of  truth,  I  would 
say,  as  a  good  general  rule,  never  read  the  works  of  any  oidinary 
man,  except  on  scientific  matteis,  or  when  they  contain  simple 
matters  of  fact  Even  on  matters  of  &ct,  silly  and  ignorant 
men,  however  hoaest  and  industrious  in  their  particular  sub- 
ject, require  to  be  read  with  constant  watchfulness  and  sus- 
picion ;  whereas  great  men  are  always  instructive,  even  amidst 
much  of  error  on  particular  points.  In  general,  however,  I 
hold  it  to  be  certain,  that  the  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  great 
men,  and  the  error  in  the  little  ones. 


»CT.      •to  a.    p.   STANLEY,   ISQ. 

Rugby,  March  4,  1835. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  like  Oxford,  nor  am  I  the 

least  afraid  of  your  liking  it  too  much.  It  does  not  follow 
because  one  admires  and  loves  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the 
place  and  its  associations,  or  because  one  forms  in  it  the  most 
valu^le  and  most  delightful  friendships,  that  therefore  one  is 
to  uphold  its  foolishness,  and  to  try  to  perpetuate  its  faults. 
My  love  for  any  place,  or  person,  or  institution,  is  exactly  the 
measure  of  my  desire  to  reform  them ;  a  doctrine  which  seems 
to  me  as  natural  now,  as  it  seemed  strange  when  I  was  a  child, 
when  I  could  not  make  out,  how,  if  my  mother  loved  me  more 
than  strange  children,  she  should  find  fault  with  me  and  not 
with  them.  But  I  do  not  think  this  ought  to  be  a  difficulty  to 
any  one  who  is  more  than  six  years  old.  I  suppose  that  the 
reading  necessary  for  the  schools  is  now  so  great,  that  you  can 
scarcely  have  time  for  anything  else.  Your  German  will  be 
kept  up  naturally  enough  in  your  mere  classical  reading,  and 
ancient  history  and  philosophy  will  be  constantly  recalling 
modem  events  and  parties  to  your  mind,  and  improving  in 
Eact,  in  the  best  way,  your  familiarity  with  and  understanding 
of  them.  But  I  hope  that  you  will  be  at  Oxford  long  enough 
to  have  one  year  at  least  of  reading  directly  on  the  Middle 
Ages  or  modem  times,  and  of  revelling  in  the  stores  of  the 
Oxford  libraries.  I  have  never  lost  the  benefit  of  what  I 
enjoyed  in  this  respect,  though  I  have  often  cause  to  r^rct 
that  it  is  no  longer  within  my  reach. 
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I  do  not  know  why  my  Thucydides  is  not  out ;  I  sent  off 
the  last  corrected  sheet  three  weeks  ago.  I  am  amused  with 
thinking  of  what  will  be  said  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Preface, 
whicli  is  very  conservative,  insomuch  that  I  am  rather  afraid  of 
being  suspected  of  ratting ;  a  suspicion  which,  notwithstanding, 
would  be  quite  unfouQded,  as  you  will  probably  believe  without 
any  more  solemn  assurance  on  my  part.  Nor  do  I  feel  that  I 
am  in  any  greater  danger  of  becoming  a  Radical,  if  by  that 
term  be  meant  one  who  follows  popular  principles,  as  opposed 
to  or  distinct  frcHn  liberal  ones.  But  liberal  principles  are 
more  or  less  popular,  and  more  or  less  arist^^cratical,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  thus  in  the  application  of  precisely  the 
■ame  principles  which  I  held  two  years  a;.;o,  and  ten  yeais  a^ 
I  should  write  and  act  as  to  particular  persons  and  parties 
aomewhat  differently.  ,  .  In  other  words,  the  late  exoaordinary 
revolution  has  shown  the  enormous  strength  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  of  the  coirupt  and  low  Tory  party ;  one  sees  cleariy 
what  hard  blows  they  will  not  only  stand,  but  require,  and  that 
the  fear  of  depressing  them  too  much  is  chimerical.  A  deeper 
fear  is  behind :  that  like  the  vermin  on  the  jacket  in  Sylla's 
apologue,  they  will  stick  so  tight  to  the  form  of  the  consti- 
tution, that  the  constitution  itself  will  at  last  be  thrown  into 

the  fire,  and  a  military  monarchy  succeed But  of  one 

thing  I  am  clear,  that  if  ever  this  constitution  be  destroyed,  it 
will  be  only  when  it  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  when  evils  lonf; 
neglected,  and  good  long  omitted,  will  have  brought  things  to 
such  a  state,  that  the  constitution  must  fall  to  save  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  Church  of  England  pensh  for  the  sake  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  Search  and  look  whether  you  can  find  that 
any  constitution  was  ever  destroyed  from  within  by  factions  or 
discontent,  without  its  destruction  having  been,  either  just 
penally,  or  necessary,  because  it  could  not  any  longer  answer 
its  proper  purposes.  And  this  ripeness  for  destruction  is  the 
sure  consequence  of  Toryism  and  Conservatism,  or  of  that  base 
i^stem  which  joins  the  hand  of  a  Reformer  to  the  heart  oi 
a  Tory,  refonns  not  upon  principle,  but  upon  clamour;  and 
therefore  both  changes  amiss,  and  preserves  amiss,  alike  blind 
and  low-principled  in  what  it  gives  and  what  it  withholds. 
And  therefore  I  would  oppose  to  the  utmost  any  government 
predominantly  Tory,  much  more  one  exclusively  Tory,  and 
most  of  all  a  government,  at  once  exclusively  Tory  in  heart, 
and  in  word  and  action  simulating  reform.  Conceive  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Atterbuiy,  and  Sir  W.  Wynd- 
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hani,  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Act  of  Settlement 
So  have  I  filled  ray  paper ;  but  it  is  idle  to  write  upon  things  o( 
this  kind,  as  no  letter  will  hold  all  that  is  to  be  said,  much  less 
answer  objections  on  the  other  side.  Write  to  me  when  }rou 
can,  and  tell  me  about  yourself  fiilly.* 


XCVl.      TO  ARCHBISHOP   WHATUXV. 

Rugbj,  Manh  oa,  1835. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  what  you  say  as  to  a  book 

on  the  origin  of  Civilization,  and  considering  whether  I  could 
funiish  anything  towards  it  But  history,  I  think,  can  furnish 
little  to  the  purpose,  because  all  history  properly  so  called 
belongs  to  an  age  of  at  least  partial  civili2atiou ;  and  the 
poeti^  or  mythical  traditions,  which  refer  to  the  origin  of  this 
civilization,  cannot  be  made  use  of  to  prove  anything,  till  their 
character  has  undergone  a  more  complete  analysis.  I  believe 
with  you  that  savages  could  never  civilize  themselves,  but  bar- 
barians I  think  might;  and  there  are  some  races,  e.g.  the 
Keltic,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Hellenic,  that  we  cannot  trace 
bock  to  a  savage  state,  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  ever  were 
savages.  With  regard  to  such  races  as  have  been  found  in  a 
savage  state,  if  it  be  admitted  that  all  mankind  are  originally 
one  race,  then  I  should  say  that  they  must  have  degenerated ; 
but,  if  the  physiological  question  be  not  settled  yet,  and  there 
is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  New  Hollander  and  the  Greek 
never  had  one  common  ancestor,  then  you  would  have  the 
races  of  mankind  divided  into  those  improvable  by  them- 
selves, and  those  improvable  only  by  others ;  the  first  created 
originally  with  such  means  in  their  possession,  that  out  of  these 
they  could  work  indefinitely  their  own  improvement,  the  >rov  or* 
being  in  a  manner  given  to  them  ;  the  second  without  the 
irov  (TTw,  and  intended  to  receive  it  in  time,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  their  fellow-creatures.  And  this  would  be  suf- 
ficiently analogous  to  the  course  of  Providence  in  other  known 
cases,  e.g.  the  communicating  all  religious  knowledge  to  man- 
kind through  the  Jewish  people,  and  all  intellectual  civilization 
through  the  Greeks  ;  no  people  having  ever  yet  possessed  that 

*  The  hltO' part  of  tlili  letler  wai      and  Popular  principles,"  see  his  artklt 

oecasioaed  by  a  leerel  expressed  at      id  llie  Quarterly  Jounial  of  Ei* '  ~ 

hi]  vote  in  Ihe  Warwickshire  election.        voL  ix  p.  aSi. 
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actirity  of  mind  and  that  power  of  reflection  and  questioniii^ 
of  things,  which  are  the  nmrks  of  intelleclual  advancement, 
without  having  derived  them  mediately  or  immediately  &om 
Greece.  I  had  occasion  in  the  winter  to  observe  this  in  a  Jew, 
of  whom  I  took  a  few  lessons  is  Hebrew,  and  who  was  learned 
in  the  writings  of  the  Rabbis,  but  totally  ignorant  of  all  the 
literature  of  the  West,  ancient  and  modem.  He  was  conse- 
qtiently  just  like  a  child, — his  mind  being  entirely  without  the 
habit  of  criticism  or  analysis,  whether  as  applied  to  words  or 
to  things;  wholly  ignorant,  for  instance,  of  the  analysis  of 
language,  whether  grammatical  or  l<^cal ;  or  <^  the  analysis  of 
a  narrative  of  facts,  according  to  any  rules  of  probability  ex- 
ternal or  internal.  I  never  so  felt  the  debt  which  the  human 
race  owes  to  Pythagoras,  or  whoever  it  was  that  was  the  first 
founder  of  Greek  philosophy. 

The  interest  of  present  questions,  involving  as  they 

do  great  and  eternal  principles,  hinders  me  firom  fizmg  con- 
tentedly upon  a  work  of  past  history  \  while  the  hopelessness  of 
persuading  men,  and  the  inevitable  odium  which  attends  any- 
thing written  on  the  topics  of  the  day,  hinder  me  on  the  other 
hand  from  writing  much  about  the  present  How  great  this 
odium  is,  I  really  could  have  hardly  conceived,  even  with  all  my 
former  experience. 

XCVn.      TO  W.    A.   OKEBNHILL,    ESQ. 

Rugbr,  March  30,  1835. 
Just  as  I  have  begun  to  write,  the  dock  has  struck  five, 
which  you  know  announces  the  end  of  Fourth  lesson,  so  that  I 
fear  I  shall  not  make  much  progress  now ;  I  shall  let  the  Sixth 
Form,  however,  have  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  a  very 
beautiful  passage  out  of  Coleridge  for  a  few  minutes  longer, 
while  I  write  on  a  few  lines  to  you.     It  gave  me  great  pleasure 

to  find  that  you  enjoy 's  society  so  much,  and  I  hope  that 

it  makes  Oxford  seem  at  any  rate  more  endurable  to  you.     I 

was  very  much  interested  by  your  story  of  's  comment 

upon  a  tittle  burst  of  yours  about  Switzerland.  I  suppose  that 
Pococuranteism  (excuse  the  word)  is  much  the  order  of  the 
day  amongst  young  men.  I  observe  symptoms  of  it  here,  and 
am  always  dreading  its  ascendancy,  though  we  have  some  who 
struggle  nobly  against  it  I  believe  that  Nit  admirari*  in 
thb  sense  i«  th«  Devil's  favourite  text ;  and  be  could  not  choose 
•S~p.ji4. 
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a  better  to  introduce  hit  pupQi  into  the  more  esoteric  parts  ot 
his  doctrine.  And  therefore  I  have  always  looked  upon  a  man 
infected  vith  this  disorder  of  anti-romance,  as  on  one  who  haa 
lost  the  finest  part  of  his  nature,  and  his  best  protection  against 
everything  low  and  foolisL  Such  a  man  may  well  call  me  mad, 
but  his  party  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  get  me  fairly  shut 
up, — and  till  they  are,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  iqsisting  that 
their  tail  is  the  longest,  and  the  more  boldly  I  assume  this,  the 
more  readily  will  the  world  believe  me.  I  have  lived  now 
for  man;^  years, — indeed,  since  I  was  a  very  young  man, — in  a 
very  entire  incUflerence  as  to  the  opinion  of  people,  unless  I 
have  reason  to  think  them  good  and  wise ;  and  I  wish  that 
■ome  of  my  Mends  would  shve  this  indiSerence,  at  least  as  fki 
as  I  am  concerned.  The  only  thing  which  gives  me  the  sHghtest 
concern  in  the  attacks  which  have  been  lately  made  on  me,  is 
the  idea  of  their  in  an/  degree  disturbing  my  fiiends.     I  am 

afraid  that is  not  as  indifferent  as  I  could  wish,  either  to 

the  attacks  in  newspapers,  or  to  the  gossip  of  Oxford  about 
Rugby,  of  which  last  I  have  now  had  some  years'  experience, 
and  I  should  pay  it  a  ver^  undeserved  compliment,  if  I  were  to 
set  any  higher  ralue  on  it  than  I  do  on  my  &iend  Theodore 
Hook  and  his  correspondents  in  YfAn  Bui/.  It  is  a  mere 
idleness  to  attend  to  this  sort  of  talking,  and  as  to  trying  to  act 
so  as  to  avoid  its  attacks, — a  man  would  have  enough  to  do, 
and  would  lead  a  strange  life,  if  he  were  to  be  shaping  his 
conduct  to  propitiate  gossip.  I  hold  it  also  equally  vam  to 
attempt  to  explain  or  to  contradict  any  reports  that  may 
be  in  circulation ;  in  order  to  do  so,  it  would  be  necessai^ 
to  write  a  weekly  despatch  at  the  least;  and  even  then  it 
would  do  little  good,  while  it  would  greatly  encourage  the 
utterers  of  scandal,  as  it  would  show  that  their  attacks  were 
thought  worth  noticing.  ....  You  will  be  glad  to  heai 
that  the  English  Essays  are  again  very  good,  and  so  I 
think  are  some  of  the  Latin  Essays ;  the  verse  we  have  not  yet 
received.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  constandy  sufficient 
occasion  to  remember  our  humanity,  without  any  slave  to 
prompt  uii 
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XCVIIL      TO   SIK  THOtUS  SAfilNK  PASLBT,    BAKT. 
(In  •nnrcr  to  a  question  Kboat  Public  and  Prime  Schooli.) 

Rugby,  April  15,  I&35. 

The  difficulties  of  education  stare  mc  in  the  &ce 

whenever  I  look  at  my  own  four  boys.  1  think  by^nd-by 
that  I  shall  put  them  into  the  school  here,  but  I  shall  do  it 
with  trembling.  Experience  seems  to  fwint  out  no  one  plan 
of  education  as  decidedly  the  best ;  it  only  says,  I  think,  that 
pubUc  education  is  the  best  where  it  answers.  But  then  the 
question  is,  will  it  answer  with  one's  own  boy  ?  and  if  it  fails, 
it  not  the  &i]ure  complete  ?  It  becomes  a  question  of  parti- 
culars :  a  very  good  private  tutor  would  tempt  me  to  try  private 
education,  or  a  very  good  public  school,  with  cotmexions 
amongst  the  boys  at  it,  might  induce  me  to  venture  upon 
public.  Still  there  is  much  chance  in  the  matter :  for  a 
school  may  change  its  character  greatly,  even  with  the  same 
master,  by  the  prevalence  of  a  good  or  bad  set  of  boys  ;  and 
this  no  caution  can  guard  against.  But  I  should  oertainly 
advise  anything  rather  than  a  private  school  of  above  thirt}- 
boys.  Large  private  schools,  I  think,  are  the  worst  possible 
s^tem  :  the  choice  lies  between  public  schools,  and  an  educa- 
tion whose  character  may  be  sUictly  private  and  domestic 
This,  I  fear,  is  but  an  unsatisfactory  opinion ;  but  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  give  you  all  the  advice  that  I  can  upon  any  par- 
ticular case  that  you  may  have  to  propose,  when  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  Westmoreland.  We  are  just  going 
to  embark  on  our  time  of  gaiety,  or  rather,  I  may  say,  of  bustle ; 
for  we  shall  not  dine  alone  again  for  the  next  fortnight.  I  am 
going  southwards  instead  of  northwards,  to  my  old  home  at 
Lalehara,  which  I  can  reach  in  twelve  hours  instead  of  twenty- 
four.  You  may  imagine  that  we  often  think  of  Fox  How,  and 
I  sighed  to  see  the  wood  anemones  on  the  rock,  when  on 
Tuesday  I  went  with  all  the  children,  except  Fan,  to  the  only 
place  within  four  miles  of  us,  where  there  is  a  little  copse  and 
wood  flowers. 

XCIZ.      f  TO   a.    SnUCXLAXD,   ISQ. 

Kogbr,  ii^ia,iii3{. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  prospects  of  exploring  Alia 
Minor,  and  I  should  be  most  happy  to  give  ypu  any  asiiitance 
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in  my  power  towards  fvuthering  your  objects.  '  You  Imow,  I 
doie  5&y,  a  map  of  Asia  Minor  published  a.  few  years  since,  by 
Colonel  Leake,  and  showing  all  that  was  then  known  of  that 
country.  The  Geographical  Society  will  g;ive  you  all  informa* 
tioD  which  you  may  need  as  to  more  recent  journeys ;  but  I 
imagine  httle  has  been  done  of  any  account.  What  it  to  bed&ru, 
may  be  divided  naturally  into  two  heads,  physical  research, 
and  moral,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  As  to  the  former, 
you  can  need  no  suggestions  from  mc.  I  am  curious  to  know 
about  the  geology — whether  the  salt  lakes  of  the  interior  belong 
to  the  red  marl  formation,  and  whether  there  are  any  traces  of 
coaL  With  regard  to  the  botany,  every  observation,  I  suppose, 
will  be  valuable — what  trees  and  shrubs  appear  to  be  the  weeds 
of  the  soil ;  and  whether  there  is  any  appearance  01  tradition 
that  these  have  changed  within  historical  memory ;  whether 
there  are  any  traces  of  destroyed  forests,  and  whether  the  sands 
have  encroached  or  are  encroaching  on  the  available  soil,  either 
in  the  valleys  or  elsewhere.  Again,  all  meteorological  observa- 
tions will  be  precious  ; — variations  of  temperature  at  different 
levels  or  distances  from  the  sea;  suddenness  of  changes  of 
temperature ;  prevailing  winds,  quantity  of  rain  that  faUs,  &c. 
All  facts  that  may  throw  any  light  upon  the  phenomena  of 
malaria  are  highly  important ;  and  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to 
bear  in  mind  the  possible,  if  not  probable,  connexion  between 
epidemic  disorders  and  tiie  outbreak  of  volcanic  agency  and 
electrical  phenomena.  The  return  of  crops — how  many  fold 
the  seed  yields  in  average  seasons — is  also,  I  think,  a  &ct  always 
worth  getting  at 

Now  for  matters  relating  to  man.  Asia  Minor  has  little 
historical  interest,  except  as  to  its  coasts  1  you  will  not  find  any 
places  of  note,  but  you  may  find  inscriptions,  and  of  course 
coins,  which  may  be  valuable.  The  point  for  inquiry,  as  far 
as  it  may  be  possible,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  languages  and 
dialects  of  the  country.  The  existence  of  the  Basque  language, 
.IS  well  as  of  the  Breton  and  Welsh,  shows  how  aboriginal  dia- 
lects will  linger  on  through  successive  conquests  in  remote  dis- 
tricts. Turkish  can  hardly  be  the  universal  language  or,  if  it 
is,  it  must  be  more  or  less  corrupting  with  a  foreign  intermix- 
ture ;  and  then,  any  of  these  corrupting  words  may  be  very 
curious,  as  relics  of  the  original  languages  ;  and  Ph^gian,  wc 
know,  had,  even  amongst  the  Greeks,  a  character  of  high 
antiquity.  If  you  find  any  unexplored  libraries,  look  out  for 
palimpsests :  in  these  lies  our  only  chance  of  recovering  any- 
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thing  of  great  value ;  and  though  3'ou  wilt  not  have  time  to 
spell  them  out,  yet  a  cursoiy  glance  may  give  you  some  hints 
as  to  what  they  are,  and  may  enable  you  to  direct  the  inquiries 
of  others.  All  old  or  actual  lines  of  road  are  worth  attending 
to,  and,  of  course,  all  statistical  infonnation.  If  possible,  I 
would  take  a  Strabo  with  me,  and  an  Herodotiis ;  also,  if  you 
go  to  Trebizond,  the  Anabasis.  I  should  like  to  explore  the 
valley  of  the  Halys,  which,  I  suppose,  must  be  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  whole  country;  but  die  greatest  part  of  it,  I 
imagine,  will  be  sadly  tiresome. 


C      TO  VK.   JUSnCK  COLERIDGE. 

Rugby,  Way  bo.  1835. 

I  have  just  been  setting  my  boys  a  passage  out  of  your 
edition  of  Blackstone,  to  translate  into  Latin  prose,  and  while 
they  are  doing  it,  I  will  begin  a  letter  to  you.  I  have  had  ud- 
mixed  satisfaction  in  all  I  have  heard  said  of  you  since  your 
elevation.  So  entirely  do  I  rejoice  in  it,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  that  I  could  almost  forgive  Sir  R,  Peel's  mmistiy 
their  five  months  of  office  for  the  sake  of  that  one  good  deed. 
I  do  hope  I  shall  see  you  ere  long,  for  I  yearn  sadly  after  my 
old  friends I  live  aJone,  so  far  as  men  friends  are  con- 
cerned, and  am  obliged  more  and  more  to  act  and  think  by 
myself  and  for  myself  It  was  therefore  very  delightful  to  me 
to  get  your  little  bit  of  counsel  touching  the  delay  of  my  book, 
and  I  am  gladly  complying  with  it.  But  I  have  read  more 
about  it,  and  for  a  longer  period  than  perhaps  you  arc  aware 
of;  and  in  history,  aAer  having  reached  a  certain  point  of 
knowledge,  the  afier  progress  increases  in  a  very  rapid  ratio, 
because  the  particular  facts  group  under  their  general  principle, 
and  gain  a  clearness  and  instructiveness  from  the  comparison 
with  other  analogous  facts,  which  in  their  solitary  state  they 
could  not  have. 

Your  uncle  said,  many  years  ago,  that,  "  it  could  not  be 
wondered  at  if  good  men  were  slow  to  join  Mr.  Pitt's  party, 
seeing  that  it  dealt  in  such  atrocious  personal  calumnies."  I 
think  I  have  had  within  the  last  three  or  four  months  ample 
reason  to  repeat  his  observation.  Had  you  not  been  on  the 
Bench,  I  should  have  consulted  you  as  to  the  expediency  of 
noticing  some  of  them  l^ally;  and  now,  as  &r  as  you  can 
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with  propriety,  I  should  much  like  to  hear  what  yon  would 
say.  The  attacks  go  on  weekly,  charging  me  with  comipt- 
ing  the  boys'  religious  principles,  and  intending,  if  they  can, 
to  injure  me  in  my  trade.  I  am  assured  that  many  copies 
of  the  paper  in  which  most  of  these  libels  appear,  are  sent 
gratuitously  to  persons  in  Ireland,  who  have  been  supposed 
likely  to  send  their  sons  here ;  and  the  same  tone  of  abuse  was 
followed  for  some  weeks  in  the  John  Bull.  I  think  that  this 
spirit  of  libel  is  peculiar  to  the  Tories,  from  L'Estrange  and 
Swift  downwards :  just  ask  youiself,  if  you  have  known  any  Tory 
not  more  engaged  in  public  life  than  I  am,  and  having  given  as 
little  ground  for  attack  by  personalities  on  my  part,  who  was 
abused  by  the  Liberal  papers  as  I  have  been  by  the  Tories. 
I  often  diink  of  the  rancorous  abuse  which  the  same  party 
heaped  upon  Burnet,  and  how  that  ExpKisition  of  the  Articles, 
which  Bishops  and  Divinity  Professors  and  Tutors  now  recom- 
mend, was  censured  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  as 
latitudinaiian.     B/j;''*""  ''i'  o't'ioroi',* 

I  hof)eyousawWordsworthwhenhewasinLondon, 

and  that  you  enjoy  his  new  volume.  I  have  been  readmg  a 
good  deal  of  Pindar  and  of  Aristophanes  lately — Pindar  after 
twenty  years'  interval,  and  how  much  more  interesting  he  is  to 
the  man  than  to  the  boy.  As  for  Homer,  it  is  my  weekly 
feast  to  get  better  and  better  acquainted  with  him.  In  English 
I  read  scarcely  anything,  and  I  know  not  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  it  We  go  on  here  very  comfortably,  and  the  school  is 
in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some 
of  the  best  of  my  Rugby  pupils  here  at  Easter,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  my  Laleham  ones  was  here  a  little  before.  It  is  the 
great  happiness  of  my  profession  to  have  these  relations  so 
dear  and  so  enduring.  I  had  intended  to  go  to  Oxford  to- 
day, to  have  voted  in  favour  of  the  Declaration,  instead  of  the 
Subscription  to  the  Articles,  but  I  could  not  well  manage  it, 
and  it  was  of  little  consequence,  as  wc  were  sure  to  be  beaten. 
It  makes  me  half  daft  to  think  of  Oxford  and  the  London 
University,  as  bad  as  one  another  in  their  opposite  ways,  and 
perpetuating  their  badness  by  remaining  distinct,  instead  of 

•  "  I  accept  ihe  omen." 
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Rngbr.  M»7  tj.  i»35. 


I  sincereljr  congratulate  you  on  being  honoured 

with  the  abuse  of  my  friend  The  Northampton  Herald,  in  com- 
pany with  Whately,  Hampden,  and  myself ;  and  perhaps  I  feel 
some  malicious  satisfaction  that  you  should  be  thus  in  a  man- 
ner forced  into  the  boat  with  us,  while  you  perhaps  aie  thinking 
us  not  very  desirable  companions.  It  was  found,  I  believe,  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the  younger  clergy  were  &r  more 
averse  to  reform  than  the  older  j  just  as  the  Juniores  Fatrum 
at  Rome,  were  the  hottest  supporters  of  the  abuses  of  the 
aristocracy;  and  so  the  Convocation  has  shown  itself  lar  more 
violent  and  obstinate  against  improvement  than  the  Heads  of 
Houses.  It  is  a  great  evil — a  national  evil,  I  think,  of  very 
great  magnitude  ;  for  the  Charter  must  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
granted  to  the  London  University,  if  you  will  persist  in  keeping 
out  Dissenters  ;  and  then  there  will  be  two  party  places,  instead 
of  one,  to  perpetuate  narrow  views,  and  disunion  to  our  child- 
ren's childreiL  For  it  is  vain  to  deny,  that  the  Church  of 
England  clergy  have  politically  been  a  party  in  the  country, 
from  Elizabeth's  time  downwards,  and  a  party  opposed  to  the 
cause,  which  in  the  main  has  been  the  cause  of  improvement 
There  have  been  at  all  times  noble  individual  exceptions,  and, 
for  very  considerable  periods ;  in  the  reign  of  Geoi^e  the 
Second,  and  in  the  early  part  of  George  the  Third's  reign,  for 
instance,  the  spirit  of  the  body  has  been  temperate  and  con- 
ciliatory ;  but  in  Charles  the  First  and  Second's  reigns,  and  in 
the  period  following  the  Revolution,  they  deserved  so  ill  of 
their  country,  that  the  Dissenters  have  at  no  time  deserved 
worse ;  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  do  for  the  Church  par^  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  nation,  which  they  are  not,  nor 
with  the  constitution,  which  they  did  their  best  to  hindn  from 
ever  coming  into  existence.  I  grant  that  the  Dissenters  are, 
politically  speaking,  nearly  as  bad,  and  as  narrow-minded ;  but 
then  they  have  more  excuse,  in  belonging  generally  to  a  lower 
class  in  society,  and  not  having  been  taught  Aristotle  and  Thu- 
cydldes.  yune  ist.  I  was  interrupted,  for  which  you  will  not 
be  soiiy,  and  I  will  not  return  to  the  subject  I  was  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  pamphlet ;  but  though  1 
approve  of  the  proposed  change,  yet  of  course  it  does  not  touch 
the  great  question. 
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CIL      TO  A  FEXSOIT  DISTRXSSKD  IT  SCVTICAL  DOUBTS. 

I  have  been  very  far  from  forgetting  you,  or  roy  promise  to 
write  down  something  on  the  subject  of  our  conversation, 
though  I  have  some  fears  of  doing  more  barm  than  good,  by 
not  meeting  your  case  satisfactorily.  However,  I  shall  venture, 
hoping  that  God  may  bless  the  attempt  to  your  comfort  and 
benefit. 

The  more  I  think  of  the  matter  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that 
all  speculations  of  the  kind  in  question  are  to  be  repressed  by 
the  will,  and  if  they  haunt  us,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  our 
will,  that  then  they  are  to  be  prayed  against,  and  silently 
endured  as  a  trial.  I  mean  speciilations  turning  upon  things 
wholly  beyond  our  reach,  and  where  the  utmost  conceivable 
result  cannot  be  truth,  but  additional  perplexity.  Such  must 
be  the  question  as  to  the  origin  and  continued  existence  of 
moral  evil ;  which  is  a  question  utterly  out  of  our  reach,  as  we 
know  and  can  know  nothing  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  and 
which  can  neva  bring  us  to  truth ;  because  if  we  adopt  one 
hypothesis  as  certain,  and  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  one 
theory,  we  shall  be  met  by  difficulties  quite  as  insuperable  on 
the  other  si(je,  which  would  oblige  us  in  fairness  to  go  over  the 
process  again,  and  to  reject  our  new  conclusion,  as  we  had  done 
our  old  one  ;  because  in  our  total  ignorance  of  the  matter,  there 
will  always  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  hypothesis  which 
we  cannot  answer,  and  which  will  effectually  preclude  our  ever 
arriving  at  a  state  of  intellectual  satisfaction,  such  as  consists  in 
having  a  clear  view  of  a  whole  question  from  first  to  last,  and  - 
seeing  that  the  premises  are  true,  the  conclusion  fairly  drawn, 
and  that  all  objections  to  either  may  be  satisCactorily  answered. 
This  state,  which  alone  I  suppose  deserves  to  be  called  know- 
ledge, is  one  which,  if  we  can  ever  attain  it,  is  attainable  only 
in  matters  merely  human,  and  only  within  the  range  of  our 
understanding  and  experience.  It  is  manifest  that  the  sole 
difficulty  in  £e  subject  of  your  perplexity  is  merely  the  origin 
of  moral  evil,  and  it  is  manifest  also  that  this  difficulty  equaJly 
affects  things  actually  existing  around  us.  Yet  if  the  sight  of 
wickedness  in  ourselves  or  others  were  to  tead  us  to  perplex 
ourselves  as  to  its  origin,  instead  of  struggling  against  it  and 
sttemptinjc  to  put  an  end  to  it,  we  know  that  we  should  be 
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wrong,  asd  that  evit  would  thrive  and  multiply  on  sach  i 
system  of  conduct. 

This  would  hare  been  the  langu:^  of  a  heathen  Stoic  *x 
Academician,  when  an  Epicurean  beset  him  with  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  evil  without  impugning  the  power  or  the 
goodness  of  the  gods.  And  I  think  that  this  Wguage  was 
sound  and  practically  convincing,  quite  enough  so  to  show 
that  the  Epicurean  objection  sets  one  upon  an  error,  because  it 
leads  to  practical  absurdity  and  wickedness.  But  I  think  that 
with  us  the  authority  of  Christ  puts  things  on  a  different  footing. 
I  know  nothing  about  the  origin  of  evil,  but  I  believe  that 
Christ  did  know ;  and  as  our  common  sense  tells  us,  that 
we  can  strive  against  evil  and  sympathize  in  punishment  here, 
although  we  cannot  tell  how  there  comes  to  be  evil,  so  Christ 
tells  us  that  we  may  continue  these  same  feelings  to  the  state 
beyond  this  life,  although  the  origin  of  evil  is  still  a  secret  to 
us.  And  I  know  Christ  to  have  been  so  wise  and  so  loving  to 
men,  that  I  am  sure  I  may  trust  His  word,  and  that  what  was 
entirely  agreeable  to  His  sense  of  justice  and  goodness,  omnol, 
unless  through  my  own  defect,  be  otherwise  than  agreeable  to 
mine. 

Further,  when  I  find  Him  repelling  all  questions  of  curiosity, 
and  reproving  in  particular  such  as  had  a  tendency  to  lead  men 
away  from  their  great  business, — the  doing  good  to  themselves 
and  others, — I  am  sure  that  if  I  stood  before  Him,  and  said  to 
Him,  "  Lord,  what  can  I  do  ?  for  I  cannot  understand  how 
God  can  allow  any  to  be  wicked,  or  why  He  should  not  destroy 
them,  rather  than  let  them  exist  to  suifer ;"  that  His  mildest 
answer  would  be,  "What  is  that  to  thee— follow  thou  me." 
But  if  He,  who  can  read  the  heart,  knew  that  there  was  in  the 
doubt  so  expressed  anything  of  an  evil  heart  of  unbehef — (rf 
unbelief  that  had  grown  out  of  carelessness  and  &om  my  not 
having  walked  watchfully  after  Him,  loving  Him,  and  doing 
His  will, — then  I  should  expect  that  He  would  tell  me,  that 
this  thought  had  come  to  me,  because  I  neither  knew  Him  nor 
His  Father,  but  had  neglected  and  been  indifferent  to  both ; 
and  then  I  should  be  sure  that  He  would  give  me  no  explana^ 
tion  or  light  at  all,  but  would  rather  make  the  darkness  thicker 
upon  me,  rill  I  came  before  Him  not  with  a  speculative  doubt, 
but  with  an  earnest  prayer  for  His  mercy  and  His  help,  and 
with  a  desire  to  walk  humbly  before  Him,  and  to  do  His  will, 
and  promote  His  Kingdom.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  those  disturbances  of  mind  which  cannot  lead  to 
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truth,  but  only  to  perplexity.  Many  persons,  I  am  inclined  to 
thinly  endure  some  of  these  to  their  dying  day,  well  aware  of 
their  nature,  and  not  sanctioning  them  by  their  will,  but  unable 
to  shake  them  off,  and  enduring  [hem  as  a  real  thom  in  the 
flesh,  as  they  would  endure  the  far  lighter  trials  of  sickness  or 
outn^ird  afflictioa  But  they  should  be  kept,  I  think,  to  our- 
selves, and  not  talked  of  even  to  our  nearest  friends,  when  we 
once  understand  their  true  nature.  Talking  about  them  gives 
them  a  sort  of  reality  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have ; 
just  like  talking  about  our  dreams.  We  should  act  and  speak, 
and  tty  to  feel  as  if  they  had  no  existence,  and  then  in  most 
cases  they  do  cease  to  exist  after  a  time ;  when  they  do  not, 
they  are  harmless  to  our  spiritual  nature,  although  I  fully 
beUeve  that  they  are  the  most  grievous  affliction  with  which 
human  nature  is  visited. 

Of  course,  what  I  have  here  said  relates  only  to  such  ques- 
tions as  cannot  possibly  be  so  answered  as  to  produce  even 
entire  intellectual  satis&ction,  much  less  moral  advantage.  I 
bold  that  Atheism  and  pure  Scepddsin  are  both  systems  of 
absurdity ;  which  involves  the  condemnation  of  hypotheses 
leading  to  either  of  them  as  conclusions.  For  Atheism  sepa- 
rates truth  from  goodness,  and  Scepticism  destroj^  truth  alto- 
gether ;  both  of  which  are  monstrosities,  from  which  we  should 
revolt  as  from  a  real  madness.  With  my  earnest  hopes  and 
prayers  that  you  maj  be  reheved  from  what  I  know  to  be  the 
^;reate«  of  earthly  tnals,  but  with  a  no  less  earnest  advice,  that, 
if  it  does  continue,  you  will  treat  it  as  a  trial,  and  only  cling  the 
closer,  as  it  were,  to  that  perfect  Saviour,  in  the  entire  love 
and  truth  of  whose  nature  all  doubt  seems  to  melt  away,  and 
who,  if  kept  steadily  before  our  minds,  is,  I  believe,  most 
literally  our  Bread  of  Life,  giving  strength  and  peace  to  our 
weakness  and  distractions. 


QXVL      TO  OHS  OF  THE  SIXTH    FORM,  THRBATENED   WTTH 

CONSUUPTION. 

Foi  How,  July  31.  1835. 

I  fear  that  you  will  have  found  your  patience  much 

tried  by  the  return  of  pain  in  your  side,  and  the  lassitude  pro- 
duced by  the  heat ;  it  must  also  be  a  great  trial  not  to  be  able 
to  bear  reading.  I  can  say  but  tittle  of  such  a  state  from  my 
own  experience,  but  I  have  seen  much  of  it,  and  have  known 
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how  easy  and  even  happy  it  has  become,  partly  by  time,  but 
more  from  a  better  support,  which  1  believe  is  never  denied 
when  it  is  honestly  sought.  And  I  have  always  supposed  thai 
the  first  struggle  in  su^  a  case  would  be  the  hardest ;  that  is, 
the  struggle  in  youth  or  middle  age,  of  reconciling  ourselves  to 
the  loss  of  the  active  powers  of  life,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
serving  God  by  suffering  rather  than  by  doing.  Afterwards,  I 
should  imagine  the  mind  would  feel  a  great  peace  in  such 
a  EUte,  in  £e  relief  afforded  from  a  great  deal  of  temptation 
and  responsibility,  and  the  course  of  duty  lying  before  it  so 
plain  and  so  simple 


Crv.      TO   RKV.    F.    C.    BLACXSTONC 

Foi  How,  Jnlf  d,  lAst 

....  Next  week  we  probably  shall  return  to  Warwickshire, 
and  I  expect  the  unusual  circumstance  of  being  at  Rugby  for  a 
fortnight  in  the  holidays,  a  thin^  which  in  itsdf  I  shall  be  iax 
from  regretting,  though  I  certamly  am  not  anxious  to  hasten 
away  from  Westmoreland.  But  I  often  look  at  the  backs  of  my 
books  with  such  a  forlorn  glance  during  the  half-year — it  being 
difficult  then  to  read  consecutively — that  I  rather  hail  the  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  employ  a  few  mornings  in  some  employ- 
ment of  my  own.  The  school  will  become  more  and  man 
engrossing,  and  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  impossible  ever  to  do 
enough  in  it  Yet  I  think  it  essential  that  I  should  not  give  ap 
my  own  reading,  as  I  always  find  any  addition  of  knowledge 
always  to  turn  to  account  for  the  school  in  some  way  or  other. 
I  fear,  however,  that  I  am  growing  less  active ;  and  I  find 
myself  often  more  inclined  to  read  to  the  children,  or  to  amuse 
myself  with  some  light  book  after  my  day's  work  at  Rugby, 
than  to  enter  on  any  regular  employment. 

My  volume  of  Sennons  connected  with  Prophecy  is  still 
waiting,  but  I  hope  that  it  may  come  out  before  the  winter.  It 
is  a  great  joy  to  me  to  think  that  it  will  not  give  offence  to  SDy 
one,  but  will  at  any  rate,  I  trust,  be  considered  as  safe,  and  as 
far  as  it  goes  useful.  I  have  no  pleasure  in  writing  what  is 
unacceptable,  though  I  confess,  that,  the  more  I  study  any 
subject,  the  more  it  seems  to  me  to  require  to  be  treated 
differently  from  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  treated  It  is 
grievous  to  think  how  much  has  been  written  about  things  with 
such  imperfect  knowledge,  or  with  such  narrow  views,  as  leavea 
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the  whole  thing  to  be  done  again.  Not  that  I  mean  that  it 
can  be  so  done  in  our  time,  as  to  leave  nothing  for  posterity : — 
on  the  contrary,  we  know  how  imperfect  our  own  knowledge  ii, 
and  how  much  requires  yet  to  be  learned.  Still  in  this  genera- 
tion an  immense  step  has  been  made,  both  in  knowledge  and 
in  large  and  critical  views ;  and  this  makes  the  writings  of  a 
fonner  age  so  unsatisfactory.  In  reading  them  I  never  can 
feel  satisfied  that  we  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  a  question. 

I  was  very  much  delighted  to  have staying  at 

Rugby  for  nearly  a  week  with  us  in  the  spring.  I  had  not  had 
any  talk  with  him  since  he  was  my  pupil  at  Laleham.  I  was 
struck  with  the  recoil  of  his  opinions  towards  Toryism,  or,  at 
any  rate,  half-Toryism — a  result,  which  I  have  seen  in  other 
instances  where  the  original  anti-Toiy  feelii^  was  what  I  call 
"popular"  rather  than  "liberal,"  and  took  up  the  notion  of 
liberty  rather  than  of  improvement  I  do  not  think  that  Liberty 
can  well  be  the  idol  of  a  good  and  sensible  mind  after  a  certain 
age.  My  abhorrence  of  Conservatism  is  not  because  it  checks 
liberty — in  an  established  democracy  it  would  favour  liberty  ; 
but  because  it  checks  the  growth  of  mankind  in  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  happiness,  by  striving  to  maintain  institutions  which 
are  of  necessity  temporary,  and  thus  never  hindering  change, 
lut  often  depriving  the  change  of  half  its  value. 


CV,     TO  MR.   nisnct  COLKRIDCK. 

R"«bf,  Jn^  t,  1(35. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  both  youi  affectionate  letten. 
\Vhen  I  suspect  you  of  unkindness,  or  feel  offended  with  any- 
thing that  you  say  or  write  to  me,  I  must  have  cast  off  my 
nature  indeed  very  sadly.  Be  assured  that  there  was  nothing 
in  your  first  letter  which  you  could  wish  unwritten,  nothing 
that  was  not  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  friendship.  I  was 
vexed  only  thus  far,  that  I  could  not  explain  many  points  to 
you,  which  I  think  would  have  altered  your  judgment  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

My  dear  friend,  I  know  and  feel  the  many  great 

faults  of  my  life  and  practice  ;  and  grieve  more  than  I  can  say 
not  to  have  more  intercourse  with  those  friends  who  used  to 
reprove  me,  I  think,  to  my  great  benefit — I  am  sure  without 
ever  giving  me  offence.  But  I  cannot  allow  that  those  opinions, 
which  I  earnestly  believe,  af^er  many  years'  thought  and  study. 
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to  be  entirely  accoiding  to  Christ's  mind,  and  most  tending  t(^ 
His  glory,  and  the  good  of  His  Church,  shall  be  summaril; 
called  heretical ;  and  it  is  something  of  a  trial  to  be  taxed  with 
perverting  my  boys'  religious  principles,  when  I  am  labouring 
though  most  imperfectly,  to  lead  them  to  Christ  in  true  and 
devoted  faith  ;  and  when  I  hold  all  the  scholarship  that  ever 
man  had,  to  be  infinitely  worthless  in  comparison  with  even  a  veiy 
humble  degree  of  spiritual  advancement  And  I  think  that  I 
have  seen  my  work  in  some  instances  blessed  ; — not,  I  trust,  to 
make  me  proud  of  it,  or  think  that  I  have  anything  to  be  satis- 
fied with,-~yet  so  far  as  to  make  it  veiy  painful  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  enemy  by  those  whose  Master  I  would  serve  as 
heartily,  and  whom,  if  I  daie  say  i^  I  love  with  as  sincere  an 
affection  as  they  da 

God  bless  you,  and  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  me 
always, 

CVI-      TO  C   J.   VAOGHAK,    ESQ.* 

Rogby,  September  9,  1835, 

It  is  veiy  hard  to  know  what  to  say  of  Hatch  as  to 

his  bodily  health,  because,  though  appearances  are  unfavour- 
able, Dr.  Jephsont  still  speaks  confidently  of  his  recovery;  but  It 
is  not  hard  to  know  what  to  say  of  his  mind,  which  I  believe  is 
quite  what  we  could  wish  it  to  be.  He  always  seemed  to  me 
a  most  guileless  person  when  in  health — ^ileless  and  living  in 
the  fear  of  God — in  such  circumstances  sickness  does  but  feed 
and  purify  the  flame  which  was  before  burning  strong  and 
brightly.  He  will  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you,  and  would 
be  interested  by  any  Cambridge  news  that  you  could  send  him, 
for  I  think  he  must  find  himself  often  in  want  of  amusement, 
and  of  something  to  vary  the  day.  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  good  poor.  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  most  instructive  to  visit  them,  and  I 
think  that  you  are  right  in  what  you  say  of  their  more  lively 
faith.  We  hold  to  earth  and  earthly  things  by  so  many  more 
links  of  thoughts,  if  not  of  affection,  that  it  is  far  harder  to 
keep  our  view  of  heaven  clear  and  strong ;  when  this  life  is  so 
busy,  and  therefore  so  full  of  reality  to  us,  another  life  seems 
by  comparison  unreal.     This  is  our  condition,  and  its  peculiar 
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temptations ;  but  we  must  endure  r>,  and  strive  to  overcome 
them,  for  I  think  we  may  not  try  lo  flee  from  it, 

I  have  begun  the  Phsedo  of  Plato  with  the  Sixth, 

which  will  be  a  great  delight  to  me.  There  is  an  actual  plea- 
sure in  contemplating  so  perfect  a  management  of  so  perfect 
an  instrument  as  is  exhibited  in  Plato's  language,  even  if 
the  matter  were  as  worthless  as  the  words  of  Italian 
music;  whereas  the  sense  is  only  less  admirable  in  many 
places  than  the  language.  I  am  still  in  distress  for  a 
Latin  book,  and  wish  that  there  were  a  cheap  edition  of 
Bacon's  Instauratio  Magna.  I  would  use  it,  and  make  it  use- 
ful in  point  of  Latinity,  by  setting  the  feilows  to  correct  the 
style  where  it  is  cumbrous  or  incorrect  As  to  Livy,  the  use  of 
reading  him  is  almost  hke  that  of  the  drunken  Helot.  It 
shows  what  history  should  not  bt  ma.  very  striking  manner ; 
and,  though  the  value  to  us  of  much  of  ancient  literature  is 
greatly  out  of  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  merit,  yet  the  books  of 
Livy,  which  we  have,  relate  to  a  time  so  uninteresting,  that  it  ii 
bard  even  to  extract  a  value  from  them  by  the  most  complete 
distillation ;  so  many  gallons  of  vapid  water  scarcely  hold  in 
combination  a  particle  of  spirit. 


CVII.      TO  CHhVALIER   BUNSEH. 

Rugbjr.  September  >i,  183^ 

I  have  been  and  am  working  at  two  main  things,  the 

Roman  History  and  the  nature  and  interpretation  of  Prophecy. 
For  the  fiist  I  have  been  working  at  Hannibal's  passage  of  the 
Alps.  How  bad  a  geographer  Is  Polybius,  and  how  strange 
that  he  should  be  thought  a  good  one !  Compare  him  with 
any  man  who  is  really  a  geographer,  with  Herodotus,  with 
Napoleon — whose  sketches  of  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  in  his 
Memoirs,  are  to  me  unrivalled — or  with  Niebuhr,  and  how 
■triking  is  the  difference.  The  dulness  of  Polybius'  fancy  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  or  paint  scenery  dearly,  and 
how  can  a  man  be  a  geographer  without  lively  images  of  the 
formation  and  features  of  the  country  which  he  described 
How  different  are  the  several  Alpine  v:UIeys,  and  how  could  a 
few  simple  touches  of  the  sceneiy  which  he  seems  actually  to 
have  visited,  yet  could  neither  understand  nor  feel  it,  have 
decided  for  ever  the  question  of  the  route  1    Now  the  account 
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tails  no  valley  well,  and  therefore  it  may  be  applied  to  many ; 
but  I  believe  the  real  line  was  by  the  Little  SL  Bernard, 
although  I  cannot  trace  those  particular  spots,  which  De  Luc 
and  Ciamcr  fancy  they  could  recognise.  I  thought  so  on  the 
spot  {i.e.  that  the  spots  could  not  be  traced),  when  I  crossed 
the  Little  SL  Bernard,  in  1835,  with  Folybius  in  my  hand,  and 
I  think  so  still.  How  much  we  want  a  physical  history  fA 
countries,  tracing  the  changes  which  they  have  undergone, 
either  by  such  violent  revolutions  as  volcanic  phenomena,  or  by 
the  slower  but  not  less  complete  change  produced  by  ordinary 
causes  ;  such  aa  alterations  of  climate  occasioned  by  enclosing 
and  dniinin^ ;  alteration  in  the  course  of  rivers,  and  in  the 
level  of  then:  beds ;  altnadon  in  the  animal  and  v^etable 
productions  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  supply  of  metiSs  and 
minerals  ;  noticing  also  the  advance  or  retreat  of  the  sea,  and 
the  origin  and  successive  increase  in  the  number  and  variation 
in  the  line  of  roads,  together  with  the  changes  in  the  extent 
and  duiacter  of  the  woodlands.  How  much  mi^t  be  done 
by  mr*  society  at  Rome  if  some  of  its  attention  were  directed 
to  these  points :  for  instance,  drainage  and  an  alteration  in  the 
course  of  the  waters  have  produced  great  changes  in  Tuscany; 
and  there  is  also  the  interesting  question  as  to  the  spread  <A 
malaria  in  the  Maremme.  ....  I  read  with  the  greatest 
interest  all  that  you  say  about  Hebrew  and  the  Old  Testammt; 
and  your  researches  into  the  chronology  and  composition  <rf 
the  books  of  the  New.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  much  ol 
ancient  histoiy  consists  apparently  of  patches  put  together  from 
various  quarters  without  any  redadian.^  Is  not  this  largely  the 
case  in  the  books  of  Samud,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  ?  For 
instance,  are  not  chapters  zxiv.  and  xxvi.  of  i  Samuel,  merely 
different  versions  of  the  same  event,  just  as  we  have  two 
accounts  of  the  creation  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis? 
And  must  not  chapters  xvi.  and  xviL  of  the  same  book  be  also 
from  different  sources,  the  account  of  David  in  the  one  being 
quite  inconsistent  with  rhat  in  the  other?  So,  again,  in  ; 
Chronicles  xL  30,  and  xiii.  %,  there  is  a  decided  difference  in 
the  parentage  of  Abijah's  mother,  which  is  curious  on  any  sup- 
position. Do  you  agree  with  Schleiermacher  in  denying  Piml 
to  be  the  author  of  t^e  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  ?  I  own 
it  seems  to  me  that  diey  are  as  certainly  Paul's  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans;  nor  can  I  understand  the  reascm  for  anj 

*  The  Archasologjcal  Institute  of  Rnine,     See  Memoir  of  Banien. 
f  For  his  full  view  of  the  apparent  ducrepanciea  of  ficriuttm,  R*  Seniwai, 
kjL  W.  p.  370. 
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doubt  about  the  matter.  And  yet  Schleiennacher  could  not 
write  anything  I  should  suppose,  without  some  good  reasons 
ftwit* 


Cnih     *T0  J.  r.  QttL,  UQ. 

Rugbf .  September  30,  1835. 

My  situation  here,  if  it  has  its  anxieties,  has  also  many  great 
pleasures,  amongst  the  highest  of  which  are  such  letters  as  that 
which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  write  to  roe.  I  value  it 
indeed  very  greatly,  and  sincerely  thank  you  for  it  I  had 
been  often  told  that  I  should  know  you  much  more  alter  you 
bad  left  Rugby,  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  and  your  letter 
encourages  me  to  hope  that  it  will  be  so.  You  will  not  think 
that  it  is  a  mere  form  of  civil  words,  when  I  say  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  you  here,  if  you  can  take  us  in  your  way 
to  Cambridge,  or  in  Westmoreland  in  the  winter,  if  you  do  not 
start  at  the  thought  of  a  Christmas  among  the  mountains.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  find  them  most  beautiful  in  their 
winter  dress,  and  the  valleys  very  humanized.  I  have  just 
seen,  but  not  read,  the  second  number  of  the  Rugby  Magazine. 
I  have  an  unmixed  pleasure  in  its  going  on, — perhaps,  just 
under  actual  circumstances,  more  than  at  some  former  time, 
because  I  think  it  is  more  wanted.  We  shall  soon  lose  Lake 
and  Simpkinson  and  the  others,  who  go  up  this  year  to  the 
University.  There  is  always  a  melancholy  feeling  in  seeing  the 
last  sheaf  carried  of  a  good  harvest ;  for  who  knows  what  may 
be  the  crop  of  the  next  year  ?  But  this,  happily  for  us,  is,  both 
in  the  natural  and  in  the  moral  harvest,  in  the  hands  of  Him  who 
can  iLdke  disappointment  and  scarcity  do  His  work,  no  less 
than  success  and  plenty. 

*  "  One  of  the  gnalesl  o(  modem  of  bis  life  end  not  U  inotlier,  and  H  b 

critics.    Schleiemucher.    doubled  tbe  absurd  to  let  these  prevail  over  the 

genuinenenofihe  Epistles  to  Timothy.  strong  internal  evidence.     The  fact  of 

This  arose  from  hia  habii,  vrhich  many  Timothy  being  spoken  of  as  young  in 

Germans  have  (Iboufh  Niebuhr  and  both  Epistles,  has  been  made  an  ob- 

Bonsen  are  entirely  free  from  i(|,  of  jection  to  considering  these  Lpisllei 

taking  a  one-sided  view  of  such  ques-  as  later  In  date  than  the  others  ;  but 

tions,  and  suffering  small  objections  il  Is  probable  thai  Timothy  was  very 

to  prevail  over  greaier  confinnations.  young  wben  lie  first  became  known  10 

The  ditfeience  of  language  is  merely  SI.  Paul— perhaps  not  more  than  six- 

Ihat  some  e>rpiessions  oic  used  such  leen  or  seventeen.     5i.  Ibul  seems  to 

as  we  may  well  understand  a  man  to  have  known  his  grandmother."  £Nali: 

gel  inw  tbehaUl  of  using  al  onettme  of  a  convenatie*  fn  1840.] 
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CIX.     *T0  A.  P.  STANLEY,  ESQ. 

Rofbr,  October  7,  itjy 

I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  stre  coming  to  Rugby ;  in 
fact,  I  was  going  to  write  to  you  to  try  whether  we  could  not 
get  you  here  either  in  your  way  to  or  from  Oxford, — as  I 
suppose  that,  even  after  all  the  length  of  the  long  vacation,  you 
will  be  at  liberty  before  us  at  Christmas.  Thank  you  for  your 
congratulations  on  my  little  boy's  birth  :  he  grows  so  much  and 
Fan  so  little,  that  I  think  he  will  soon  overtake  her ;  though  it 
will  be  well  if  ever  he  rivals  her  in  quickness  and  liveliness. 

I  think  it  probable  that  about  the  time  when  his  old  com- 
panions are  beginning  their  new  course  of  earthly  life  at  the 
Universities,  Hatch  will  be  entering  upon  the  beginning  of  his 
eternal  life.  He  grows  so  much  worse,  that  yesterday  he  was 
hardly  expected  to  outlive  the  day.  I  think  myself  that  his 
trial  will  be  somewhat  longer;  but  I  believe  that  his  work  is 
over,  and  am  no  less  persuaded  that  his  rest  in  Christ  is  sure. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  over  all  things  with  you  when  we 
meet ;  be  sure  that  you  cannot  come  here  too  often  : — I  never 
was  less  disposed  than  I  am  at  this  moment  to  let  drop  or  to 
intermit  my  intercourse  with  ray  old  pupils ;  which  is  to  me 
one  of  the  freshest  springs  of  my  life. 


ex.      TO  W.  C  LAKE,   ESQ.,  NOW  DEAN  OF  DURHAM. 

Rugby,  Ouobet  30,  itjj. 

I  am  a  little  disturbed  by  what  you  tell  me  oi  your 

health,  andean  readily  understand  that  it  makes  you  look  at 
all  things  with  a  less  cheerful  eye  than  I  could  wish.  Besides, 
all  great  changes  in  life  are  solemn  things,  when  we  think  of 
them,  and  have  naturally  their  grave  side  as  well  as  their  merely 
happy  one.  This  is  in  itself  only  wholesome,  but  the  grave 
side  may  be  unduly  darkened  if  we  who  look  on  it  are  ourselves 
out  of  tune.  I  am  glad  ihat  you  have  written  again  to  Thom- 
son :  his  report  of  you  to  me  was  very  satisfactory,  and  I  have 
great  faith  in  his  skill.  Remember,  however,  that  exercise 
must  not  be  wearisome,  and  especially  not  wearisome  to  the 
mind,  if  it  is  to  be  really  beneficial  I  never  have  regarded 
a  regular  walk  along  a  road,  talking  the  while  on  subjects  of 
interest,  as  exercise  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.     A  skirmish 
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over  the  country  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  so  is  all  that 
partakes  of  the  character  of  play  or  sport. 

Believe  me  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  hear 

from  you,  and  you  must  not  think  that  any  parts  of  your  letters 
are  unnoticed  by  me,  or  uninteresting,  if  I  do  not  especially 
reply  to  them.  I  value  very  much  the  expression  of  your  feel- 
ings, and  I  think  have  a  very  true  sympathy  with  them. 


CXI.     TO  MR.  JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 

Rniby,  Oclobar  ii,  itjj. 

....  Ourvisit  to  Westmoreland  was  short,  for  we  returned 
home  early  in  August,  to  be  ready  for  my  wife's  confinement. 
But  I  could  not  have  enjoyed  three  weeks  more ;  for  the  first 
week  we  had  so  much  rain  that  the  Rotha  flooded  a  part  of 
our  grass.  Aftern-ards  we  had  the  most  brilliant  weather, 
which  brought  our  flowers  out  in  the  greatest  beauty ;  but  the 
preceding  rain  kept  us  quite  green,  and  the  contrast  was 
grievous  in  that  respect  when  we  came  back  to  the  brown 
fields  of  Warwickshire.  But  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  enjoyed 
our  fortnight  at  Rugby  before  the  school  opened.  It  quite  re- 
minded me  of  Oxford,  when  M and  1  used  to  sit  out  in 

the  garden  under  the  enormous  elms  of  the  School-field,  which 
almost  overhang  the  house,  and  saw  the  line  of  our  battle- 
mented  roofs  and  the  pinnacles  and  cross  of  our  Chapel  cutting 
the  unclouded  sky.  And  I  had  divers  happy  little  matches  at 
cricket  with  my  own  boys  in  the  School -field— -on  the  very 
cricket  ground  of  the  "eleven,"  that  is,  of  the  best  players  in 
the  school,  on  which,  when  the  school  is  assembled,  no  profane 
person  may  encroach.  Then  came  my  wife's  happy  confine- 
ment, before  which  we  had  had  a  very  happy  visit  of  a  day 
from  the  whole  family  of  Hulls,  and  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
no  less  happy  visit  from  the  whole  family  of  Whatelys. 

Have  you  seen  our  Rugby  Magazine,  of  which  the  second 
number  has  just  made  its  appearance?  It  is  written  wholly 
either  by  boys  actually  at  the  school,  or  by  undergraduates 
within  their  first  year.  I  delight  in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  think 
there  is  much  ability  in  many  of  the  articles.  I  think  also  that 
it  is  likely  to  do  good  to  the  school. 

We  have  lost  this  year  more  than  half  of  our  Sixth  Form,  so 
that  the  influx  of  new  elements  has  been  rather  disproportion- 
ately great;  and  unluckily  the  average  of  talent  just  in  tliis 
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part  of  the  school  is  not  high.  Wc  have  a  very  good  promise 
below,  but  at  present  we  shall  have  great  diificulty  in  maiatain- 
iiig  our  ground  ;  and  then  I  always  fear  that,  where  the  intel- 
lect is  low,  the  animal  part  will  predominate ;  and  that  moral 
evils  will  increase,  as  well  aa  intellectual  proficiency  decline, 
under  such  a  state  of  things.  At  present  1  think  that  the  boys 
seem  very  well  disposed,  and  I  trust  that,  in  this  far  more  im- 
portant matter,  we  shall  work  through  our  time  of  less  bright 
iimshine  without  material  injury.  It  would  overpay  me  for  fai 
greater  uneasiness  and  labour  than  I  have  ever  had  at  Rugby,  to 
see  the  feeling  both  towards  the  school  and  towards  myself  per- 
sonally, with  which  some  of  our  boys  have  been  lately  leaving  us. 
One  stayed  with  us  in  the  house  for  his  last  week  at  Rugby,  dread- 
ing the  approach  of  the  day  which  should  take  him  to  Oxford, 
although  he  was  going  up  to  a  most  delightful  society  of  old 
friends ;  and,  when  he  actually  came  to  take  leave,  I  really 
think  that  the  parting  was  like  that  of  a  lather  and  his  son. 
And  it  is  delightful  to  me  to  find  how  glad  all  the  better  boys 
are  to  come  back  here  after  they  have  left  it,  and  how  much 
they  seem  to  enjoy  staying  with  me;  while  a  sure  instinct 
keeps  at  a  distance  all  whose  recollections  of  the  places  are 
connected  wiih  no  comfortable  rejections.  Meantime  I  write 
nothing,  and  read  barely  enough  to  keep  my  mind  in  the  state 
of  a  running  stream,  which  I  think  it  ought  to  be  if  it  would 
form  or  feed  other  minds  ;  for  it  is  ill  drinking  out  of  a  pond, 
whose  stock  of  water  is  merely  the  remains  of  the  long-past 
rains  of  the  winter  and  spring,  evaporating  and  diminishing 
with  every  successive  day  of  drought.  We  are  reading  now 
Plato's  Fhxdo,  which  I  suppose  must  be  nearly  the  perfection 
of  human  language.  The  admirable  precision  of  the  great 
Attic  writers  is  to  me  very  striking.  When  you  get  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language,  they  are  clearer  than  I  think  an 
English  writer  can  be,  from  the  inferiority  of  his  instrument.  I 
of^en  think  that  I  could  have  understood  your  Uncle  better  If 
he  had  written  in  Platonic  Greek.  His  Table  Talk  marks 
him,  in  my  judgment,  ....  as  a  very  great  man  indeed, 
whose  eqtial  I  know  not  where  to  find  in  England.  Jt  amused 
me  to  recognise,  in  your  contributions  to  ihe  book,  divers 
anecdotes  which  used  to  excite  the  open-mouthed  admiration 
of  the  CC.C.  Junior  Common  Room  in  the  Easter  and  Act 
Terms  of  1811,  after  your  Easter  vacation  spent  with  Mr  May 
at  Richmond.  My  paper  is  at  an  end,  but  not  my  matter. 
Perhaps  I  may  see  you  in  the  winter  in  town. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  SEPTEMBER  1835  TO 
NOVEMBER  1 838. 

There  is  little  to  distinguish  the  next  three  years  of 
Dr.  Arnold's  life  from  those  which  precede.  The  strong 
feeling  against  him,  though  with  some  abatement  of  its 
vehemence,  still  continued  ;  the  effect  of  it  was  perhaps 
visible  in  the  slight  falling  off  in  the  numbers  of  the  school 
in  1837-38,  at  the  time  of  the  very  height  of  its  reputation 
at  the  Universities ;  and  in  his  own  profession  it  appeared 
so  generally  to  prevail,  that,  on  occasion  of  a  proposal 
to  him  from  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Stanley),  to  preach 
his  Consecration  sermon  at  Lambeth,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (Howley)  thought  it  his  duty  to  withhold  his 
permission,*  solely  on  the  ground  of  the  unfavourable 
reception  which  he  supposed  it  would  meet  among  the 
clergy.  But  his  letters,  and  some  of  the  Sermons  in  the 
fourth  volume,  preached  at  this  time,  show  how  this 
period  of  comparative  silence  was  yet,  both  in  thought 
and  action,  most  emphatically  his  period  of  battle ;  when 

*  See  Memoin  of  Edward  and  Catherioe  Stanley,  p.  to. 
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as  if  tired  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  he  was  at  last 
roLsed  to  attack  in  return.  The  vehemence  of  the  out- 
cry by  which  he  had  been  assailed,  drove  him  into  a 
more  controversial  atmosphere.  The  fact  of  the  more 
positive  formation  of  his  own  opinions  brought  him 
more  immediately  into  collision  with  the  positive  opinions 
of  others.  The  view  with  which  he  thus  entered  on  his 
chief^ -aetnal  contests  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
two  great  evils  of  the  age,  is  expressed  in  the  twentieth 
Sermon  in  the  fourth  volume,  preached  September,  183^ 
on  the  opposite  idols  of  unbelief  and  superstition,  and  on 
the  only  mode  by  which,  in  his  judgment,  either  could 
be  counteracted.  These  two  contests  were,  on  the  one 
hand,  against  the  school  then  dominant  in  the  London 
University ;  on  the  other  hand,  against  the  school  then 
dominant  in  Oxford. 

I.  First,  with  regard  to  Oxford.  From  the  earliest 
formation  of  his  opinions  he  had  looked  upon  (so-called) 
High  Church  Doctrines  as  a  great  obstruction  to  the 
full  development  of  national  Christianity.  But,  down 
to  the  time  here  spoken  of,  these  doctrines  were  held 
in  a  form  too  vague  and  impalpable  to  come  into 
immediate  collision  with  any  of  his  own  views.  When 
he  wrote  the  pamphlet  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question 
in  1829,  he  could  refer  to  a  sermon  of  Dean  Hook's  on 
the  Apostolical  Succession,  as  a  rare  exception  to  Ac 
general  tone  of  English  clergymen.  When  he  wrote 
his  pamphlet  on  Church  Reform  in  1833,  he  could  still, 
as  if  mentioning  a  strange  phenomenon,  speak  of  "those 
extraordinary  persons  who  gravely  maintain  that  primi- 
tive episcopacy,  and  episcopacy  as  it  now  exists  in 
England,  are  essentially  the  same."  (Postscript,  p.  13.) 
No  definite  system  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  best  method  of  saving  the  English 
Church  and  nation ;  and  if,  in  any  instances,  narrower 
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principles  than  those  of  the  old  High  Church  party  were 
at  work,  his  sense  of  disagreement  seemed  almost  lost  in 
the  afTectionate  reverence  with  which  he  r^arded  the 
friends  of  his  youth  who  held  them.  His  foremost 
thought  in  speaking  of  them  was  of  "  men  at  once  pious, 
high-minded,  intelligent,  and  full  of  all  kindly  feelings  ; 
whose  intense  love  for  the  forms  of  the  Church,  fostered 
as  it  has  been  by  all  the  best  associations  of  their  pure 
and  holy  lives,  has  absolutely  engrossed  their  whole 
nature,  so  that  they  have  neither  eyes  to  see  of  them- 
selves any  defect  in  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  nor  ears 
to  hear  of  such,  when  alleged  by  others."  His  statement 
of  his  own  opinions  was  blended  with  the  bitter  regret, 
as  he  expressed  it,  that  "they  will  not  be  willing  to 
believe  how  deeply  painful  it  is  to  my  mind  to  know 
that  I  am  regarded  by  them  as  an  adversary,  still  more 
to  feel  that  I  am  associated  in  their  judgment  with 
principles  and  with  a  party  which  I  abhor  as  deeply  as 
they  do."     (Church  Reform,  p.  83,) 

But  in  1834,  35,  36,  he  found  his  path  crossed  sud- 
denly, and  for  the  first  time,  by  a  compact  body,  round 
which  all  the  floating  elements  of  High  Church  opinions 
seemed  to  crystallize  as  lound  a  natural  centre :  and  to 
him,  seeing,  as  he  did  from  the  very  first,  the  unexpected 
revival  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  worst  evils  <rf 
Roman  Catholicism,  the  mere  shock  of  astonishment 
was  such  as  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those  who  did 
not  share  with  him  the  sense  either  of  the  suddenness  of 
the  first  appearance  of  this  new  Oxford  school,  or  of  the 
consequences  contained  in  it.  And  further,  this  first  im- 
pression was  of  a  kind  peculiarly  offensive  to  all  the 
tendencies  of  his  nature,  positive  as  well  as  negative. 
Almost  the  only  subject  insisted  upon  in  the  two  first 
volumes  of  The  Tracts  for  the  Times,  1833-36  (so  far  as 
they  consisted  of  original  papers),  was  the  importance  of 
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*  the  Apostolical  Succession  "  of  the  clergy,  and  the  con- 
sequent exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  true  Church  in  England  if  not  in 
the  world.  In  other  words,  the  one  doctrine  which  was 
then  put  forward  as  the  cure  for  the  moral  and  social 
evils  of  the  country  which  he  felt  so  keenly,  was  the  one 
point  in  their  system,  which  he  always  regarded  as 
morally  powerless,  and  intellectually  indefensible ;  as 
incompatible  with  all  sound  notions  of  law  and  ^vem- 
ment ;  and  as  tending  above  all  things  to  substitute  a 
ceremonial  for  a  spiritual  Christianity  ;  whilst  of  the 
many  later  developments  of  the  system,"  which  had  been 
objects  of  his  admiration  and  aspirations,  long  before  or 
altogether  independent  of  the  Tracts  in  question,  little 
was  said  at  all,  and  hardly  anything  urged  prominently. 
On  this  new  portent,  as  be  deemed  it,  thus  brought 
before  his  notice,  the  dislike  which  he  naturally  enter- 
tained towards  the  principles  embodied  in  its  appeantnce. 
became  at  once  concentrated.  For  individual  members  of 
the  party  he  often  testified  his  respect;  and  towards 
those  whom  he  had  known  personally,  he  never  lost  his 
affection,  or  relinquished  his  endeavours  to  maintain  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  them.  Still  he  looked  hence- 
forward upon  the  body  itself,  through  the  medium,  not; 
as  formerly,  of  its  constituent  members,  but  of  its  princi- 
ples; and  the  almost  imploring  appeal  to  their  sympathy, 
which  has  been  quoted  from  the  close  of  the  pamphlet  of 
1833,  was  never  repeated.  He  no  longer  dwelt  on  the 
reflection  that  "  in  the  Church  of  England  even  bigotry 
often  wears  a  softer  and  a  nobler  aspect,"  and  that  "  it 
could  be  no  ordinary  Church  to  have  inspired  such 
devoted  adoration  in  such  men,  nor  they  ordinary  men, 
over  whom  a  sense  of  high  moral  beauty  should  have 
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obtained  so  complete  a  mastery."  (lb.  p.  83.)  He 
rather  felt  himself  called  to  insist  on  what  he  regarded 
as  the  dark  side  of  the  picture ;  "  on  the  fanaticism 
which  has  been  the  peculiar  disgrace  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  "a  dress,  a  ritual,  a  name,  a  ceremony,  a 
technical  phraseology, — the  superstition  of  a  priesthood 
without  its  power, — the  form  of  Episcopal  government 
without  its  substance — a  system  imperfect  and  paralyzed, 
not  independent,  not  sovereign, — afraid  to  cast  off  the 
subjection  against  which  it  was  perpetually  murmuring, 
— objects  so  pitiful,  that,  if  gained  ever  so  completely, 
they  would  make  no  man  the  wiser,  or  the  better  ;  they 
would  lead  to  no  good,  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual." 
(Ed.  Rev.  voL  Ixiii.  p.  235.) 

And  all  his  feelings  of  local  and  historical  associations 
combined  to  a^ravate  the  unfavourable  aspect  under 
which  this  school  presented  itself  to  him.  Those  .only 
who  knew  his  love  for  Oxford,  as  he  thought  it  ought  to 
be,  can  understand  his  indignation  against  it,  as  he 
thought  it  was  ;  nor  were  the  passionate  sympathies  and 
antipathies  of  the  exiled  Italian  poet  more  sharpened  by 
conflicting  feelings  towards  the  ideal  and  actual  Florence, 
than  were  those  of  the  English  theologian  and  citizen  to- 
wards Oxford,  the  "ancient  and  magnificent  University" 
on  the  banks  of  the  TTiames,  alike  beloved  as  the  scene 
of  his  early  friendships,  and  longed  for  as  the  scene  of 
his  dreams  of  future  usefulness  ;  and  Oxford,  the  home 
of  the  Tory  and  High  Church  clergy,  the  stronghold  of 
those  tendencies  in  England  which  seemed  to  make  him 
their  peculiar  victim.  And  again,  those  only  who  knew 
how  long  and  deeply  he  had  dreaded  the  principles,  which 
he  now  seemed  to  himself  to  see  represented  in  bodily 
shape  before  him,  will  understand  the  severity  with  which 
when  strongly  moved,  he  attacked  this  class  of  opinions. 
"I  doubt,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  of  1838,  in  vindication  of 
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the  absolute  repulsion  which  he  felt  at  that  time  to  anj- 
one  professing  admiration  for  them,  "  I  doubt  whether  I 
should  be  a  good  person  to  deal  with  anybody  who  is  in- 
clined to  Newmanism,  Not  living  in  Oxford,  and  se«ng 
only  the  books  of  the  Newmanites,*  and  considering  only 
their  system,  any  mind  that  can  turn  towards  them,  i>. 
their  books  and  their  system,  with  anything  less  than 
unmixed  aversion,  appears  to  be  already  diseased ;  and 
do  what  I  will  I  cannot  make  allowance  enough  for  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  Oxford,  because  I  cannot  pre- 
sent them  to  my  mind  distinctly.  You  must  remember 
that  their  doctrines  are  not  to  me  like  a  new  thing,  which, 
never  having  crossed  my  mind  before,  requires  now  a  full 
and  impartial  examination ;  all  their  notions  and  their 
arguments  in  defence  of  them  (bating  some  surpassing 
extravagances  which  the  intoxication  of  success  has  given 
birth  to),  have  been  familiar  to  my  mind  for  years.  They 
are  the  very  errors  which,  in  studying  moral  and  religious 
truth,  I  have  continually  had  to  observe  and  to  eschew ; 
the  very  essence  of  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
human  falsehood,  against  which  the  wisdom  of  God  and 
man  has  most  earnestly  combated, — in  which  man's  folly 
and  wickedness  has  ever  found  its  favourite  nourish- 
ment" 

To  these  general  feelii^fs,  which,  though  expressed  at 
times  more  strongly  than  usual,  he  never  altc^ether  lost, 

*  Lest  the  occuimice  oT  this  phrase  tton  penooal,  bul  Mr.  I^ceraTi  letter 
hete  [Uid  elsewhere  in  the  correspon-  ■uthoriies  us  to  coosido-  hiin  as  one 
deuce.  In  ip^dn^  colloquially  of  the  of  the  authors  of  ft ;  and,  as  I  baic 
0[Haions  in  questioD,  should  bear  a  never  had  aztj  personal  acquahiMDoe 
iDorepenonal  allusion  lo  living  indi-  with  him,  I  could  meniioa  his  naroe 
viduu  than  wax  in  his  mind,  11  is  with  do  shock  to  any  private  feelinga 
tight  to  Give  from  the  preface  to  his  either  in  him  or  in  mpdf.  Bui  I  have 
ftaorlh  volume  of  Sermons,  his  ovn  spoken  of  him  ilmpljr  as  the  main- 
deliberate  notice  of  a  similar  use  of  tainer  of  certain  docliineSi  not  as 
Ibe  name.  "In  naming  Mi.  Newman  maintaining  them  in  any  paitlcular 
as  the  chief  author  of  the  system  mB.nner,  bir  less  aa  actuatsl  by  an} 
which  I  have  been  con^dering,  I  have  particular  laoiivM." 
In  BO  dcenewidiad  to  make  the  quat- 
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were  added  occasional  bursts  of  indignation  at  particular 
developments  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  school  to  grave  moral  faults. 

These  occasions  will  appear  in  his  letters  as  they 
occur.  The  first  and  most  memorable  was  the  con- 
troversy relating  to  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to 
the  Regius  Professorship  of  l^ivinity,  at  Oxford,  in  the 
spring  of  1S36. 

His  feelings  at  this  juncture  were  shared  in  some 
respects  by  many  others.  Many  on  the  one  hand  who, 
in  general  opinion,  widely  differed  from  him,  were  yet 
equally  with  himself  persuaded  that  there  was  great  un- 
fairness in  the  extracts  then  made  from  Dr.  Hampden's 
writings ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  no  less  certain  that 
the  most  eminent  of  those  who  made  and  circulated  the 
extracts  had  almost  as  little  sympathy  as  himself  with 
the  general  conduct  and  feeling  of  those  who  supported 
them  in  the  columns  of  newspapers,  and  in  the  tumultuous 
assemblies  called  together  to  the  Oxford  Convocation. 
But  several  points  combined  to  make  the  agitation 
peculiarly  exasperating  to  one  with  his  views  and  in 
his  position.  The  very  fact  of  an  opposition  to  an 
appointment,  which  on  public  grounds  he  had  so  much 
desired,  was  in  itself  irritating, — the  accusations,  which, 
whether  just  or  unjust,  were  based  on  subtle  distinction^ 
alien  alike  to  his  taste  and  his  character,  and  especially 
calculated  to  offend  and  astonish  him  —  the  general 
gathering  of  the  clergy,  both  of  those  whom  he  regarded 
as  fanatics,  and  those  whom  he  emphatically  denounced 
as  the  party  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  to  condemn,  in 
his  judgment,  on  false  grounds,  by  an  irregular  tribunal, 
an  innocent  individual, — ^provoked  in  equal  measure  his 
anger  and  his  scorn,  his  sense  of  truth  and  justice,  and 
his  natural  impetuosity  in  behalf  of  what  he  deemed  to 
be  right 
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Whatever  feelings  had  been  long  smouldering  in  his 
mind  against  the  spirit  of  the  Conservative  and  High 
Church  party,  which  for  the  last  three  years  had  been 
engaged  with  him  in  such  extreme  hostility,  took  fire  at 
last  at  the  sight  of  that  spirit,  displaying  itself  in  that 
place  on  such  an  occasion,  and  under  such  a  form,  with 
such  tremendous  strength  and  vehemence.  And,  as  usual, 
the  whole  scene  was  invested  in  his  eyes  with  a  tenfold 
interest  by  the  general  principles  which  it  seemed  to 
involve.  In  the  place  of  the  Oxford  Convocation  there 
rose  before  him  the  image,  which  he  declared  that  he  could 
not  put  away  from  him,  of  the  Nonjurors  reviling  Burnet 
— of  the  Council  of  Constance  condemning  Huss — of  the 
Judaizers  banded  together  against  St  Paul. 

That  the  object  of  attack  was  not  himself,  but  an- 
other, and  that  other  barely  known  to  him,  only  made  it 
the  more  impossible  for  him  to  keep  silence;  and  accord- 
ingly, under  the  influence  of  these  combined  feelings,  and 
with  his  usual  rapidity  of  composition,  he  gave  vent  to 
his  indignation  in  an  article  in  the^dip'burgh  Review, 
of  April.  1836,  entltTeiTty  the'Editor,  "  The  Oxford 
Malignants."  Though  only  a  temporary  production, 
it  forms  a  feature  in  his  life  too  strongly  marked  to 
be  passed  over  without  notice.  On  the  one  hand  it 
completely  represents  his  own  deep  feeling  at  the  time, 
and  in  impassioned  earnestness,  force  of  expression, 
and  power  of  narrative,  is  perhaps  equal  to  anything 
he  ever  wrote  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  contains  the  most 
startling  and  vehement,  because  the  most  personal, 
language  which  he  ever  allowed  himself  deliberately 
to  use.  The  offence  caused  by  it,  even  amongst  his 
friends,  was  very  great ;  and  whatever  feeling,  political 
or  theological,  existed  against  him  was  for  the  time 
considerably  aggravated  by  it.  It  was  his  only  pub- 
lished notice  of  the  Oxford   School- between  his  third 
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and  fourth  volumes  of  Sermons ;  but  though  he  never 
again  expressed  himself  with  equal  vehemence,  these 
proceedings  at  Oxford  left  an  impression  upon  his 
mind  which  he  never  entirely  lost,  and  which  showed 
itself  long  afterwards  in  the  stronger  language  of 
moral  condemnation,  used  in  speaking  of  the  views  in 
question. 

II.  The  office  of  a  Fellowship  in  the  Senate  of  the 
new  London  University  was  offered  to  him  by  Mr.  Spring 
Rice,*  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  September, 
1835  ;  and  he  resolved  to  accept  it,  with  the  same  views 
with  which  he  had  some  years  before  thought  of  becom- 
ii^  a  Professor  in  the  older  institution  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  hope  of  giving  a  religious  influence  to  its  proceed- 
ings, and  of  realizing  the  visions  which  he  had  long  fondly 
entertained,  of  a  great  institution  of  national  education, 
which  (to  use  his  own  words)  should  be  Christian,  yet 
not  sectarian.  He  at  first  consented  to  "join  it,  without 
insisting  on  a  Scriptural  examination ;  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  fact,  that  such  an  examination  was  not  prac- 
ticable on  account  of  the  objections  of  difT'erent  classes 
of  Christians;  and  on  the  hope  which  he  distinctly  ex- 
pressed, that  the  Christian  character  of  the  University 
might  be  secured  without  it"  fiut  "when,"  he  adds,  "on 
coming  to  think  and  talk  more  on  the  subject,  I  was  more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  Scriptural  examination 
was  both  practicable  and  all  but  indispensable" — "when 
Whately  assured  me  of  its  proved  practicability  in  Ire- 
land— when  Yates,  the  Unitarian,  to  whom  I  wrote  on 
the  subject^  agreed  with  me  also, — and  when  I  found 
that  there  was  a  very  great  necessity  for  avowing  the 
Christian  principle  strongly,  because  Unbelief  was  evi- 
dently making  a  cat's  paw  of  Dissent,"  he  gave  notice  of 

■  Aftermrdi  Lord  Monleogla. 
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his  intention  of  recommending  the  introduction  of  the 
Scriptures  aa  a  part  of  the  classical  examinations  for 
every  degree. 

The  suggestion  of  his  view  was,  even  to  those  of  his 
colleagues  who  were  most  disposed  to  co-operate  with 
him,  more  or  less  unexpected ;  whilst  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  was  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  them. 
But  he  pressed  them  with  all  his  natural  eagerness  and 
earnestness :  "I  do  not  understand,"  was  his  charac- 
teristic answer  to  the  argument,  that,  though  the  measure 
was  in  itself  right,  the  times  would  not  bear  it — "  I  do 
not  understand  how  the  times  can  help  bearing  what  an 
honest  man  has  the  resolution  to  do.  They  may  hinder 
his  views  from  gaining  full  success,  but  they  cannot 
destroy  the  moral  force  of  his  protest  against  them,  and 
at  any  rate  they  cannot  make  him  do  their  work  without 
his  own  co-operation."  Accordingly,  though  debarred 
by  his  occupations,  at  Rugby  from  making  more  than 
two  or  three  short  visits  to  London,  and  from  communi- 
cating with  his  colleagues  except  by  letter,  and  in  spite 
of  the  want,  of  which  he  was  now  painfully  conscious,  of 
the  art  of  man^ng  bodies  of  men  with  whom  he  was 
not  acquainted,  he  so  far  succeeded,  as  on  December  z, 
1837,  to  carry  a  resolution :  "  That;  as  a  general  rule,  the 
candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  pass 
an  examination  either  in  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  or  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  original  Greek,  and  also  in 
Scripture  History."  This  measure  raised  great  objec- 
tions, chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  was  supposed  to 
infringe  on  the  original  principle  of  the  Charter ;  which, 
whilst  it  spoke  of  intending  the  University  to  promote 
"  religion,"  spoke  also  of  its  comprehension  of  all  deno- 
minations. Partly,  in  consequence  of  remonstrances 
from  various  bodies  of  Dissenters^  and  from  the  Council 
of  University  College — partly,  on  the  strong  representa- 
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tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  through  whom  an  appeal 
had  been  made  by  the  remonstrants  to  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown, — a  larger  meeting  was  summoned  on 
February  7th,  1838,  in  which  the  former  motion  was 
overruled,  and  in  its  place  it  was  resolved ;  "  That  ex- 
amination in  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  New,  and  in  Scripture 
History,  shall  be  instituted  in  this  University ;  to  be 
followed  by  certificates  of  proficiency  ;  and  that  all 
candidates  for  Degrees  in  Arts  may,  if  they  think  proper, 
undergo  such  Examination." 

Although  feeling  that  the  principle  for  which  he  con- 
tended had  been  abandoned,  he  was  unwilling  for  a  time 
to  leave  the  Senate ;  partly  from  reluctance  to  take  a 
step  as  a  private  individual,  which  might  seem  like  a 
censure  of  those  Bishops  who  still  felt  it  their  duty  to 
remain  on  the  Board  ;  but  chiefly  with  a  hope  of  render- 
ing this  Biblical  Examination  as  efficient  as  possible, 
and  of  making  it  evident  that  the  Degree  in  Arts  was 
considered  incomplete  without  it.  Failing  in  this,  partly 
from  the  want  of  co-operation  in  the  members  of 
King's  College  and  other  institutions  subordinate  to  the 
Ixindon  University,  partly  from  the  active  opposition  in 
the  Board  itself,  which  succeeded  in  disuniting  the  Scrip- 
tural Examination  altogether  from  the  Degree,  he  finally 
withdrew  from  the  Senate  in  November,  1838 

The  only  permanent  result  of  his  efforts  was  the 
establishment  of  the  voluntary  Scriptural  Examination. 
But  the  whole  contest,  which  is  so  fully  described  in  the 
ensuing  letters  as  not  to  need  further  comments  here, 
was  one  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  of  his  life. 
It  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  was  brought  into 
direct  collision  with  the  extreme  section  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  with  the  tendency  to  keep  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  Religion  distinct  from  national  literature 
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and  education,  which  he  had  long  regarded  as  a  great 
and  growing  evil  in  English  society.  Nor  was  it  the  less 
interesting  at  this  time  from  its  connection  with  his 
longer  contest  with  the  Oxford  School,  as  showing  how 
his  antipathy  to  one  extreme  had  only  made  his  anti- 
pathy to  its  opposite  more  intense  ;  how  strongly  he  felt 
his  isolation  from  both  parties,  when  he  was  almost 
equally  condemned,  in  London  as  a  bigot,  and  in  Oxford 
as  a  latitudinarian.  On  either  side  his  public  and  private 
experience  converged  into  the  deep  feeling  expressed  in 
one  of  his  letters :  "  When  I  look  round  upon  boys  or 
men,  there  seems  to  me  some  one  point  or  quality,  which 
distinguishes  really  noble  persons  from  ordinary  ones : 
it  is  not  religious  feeling — it  is  not  honesty  or  kindness ; 
\)ut  it  seems  to  be  moral  thoughtfulnesa ;  which  is  at 
>nce  strengthening  and  softening  and  elevating  ;  which 
makes  a  man  love  Christ  instead  of  being  a  fanatic,  and 
love  truth  without  being  cold  or  hard." 


CXn.      TO  UR.   JUSTtCX  COLERrOGK. 

Rufbj,  Novemtxr  16.  1835. 

You  are  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  returned  to  London ;  and 
perhaps  you  may  wonder  what  induces  me  to  write  to  you 
again  so  soon.  My  reason  is,  that,  if  I  find  that  you  havr 
time  to  do  it,  I  meditate  a  yet  farther  encroachment  on  your 
leisure,  on  a  matter  of  public  interest,  as  I  think,  as  well  as 
one  which  concerns  me  personally.  The  "Idea"  of  my  life,  to 
which  I  think  every  thought  of  my  mind  more  or  less  tends,  is  the 
perfecting  the  "  idea "  of  the  Edward  the  Sixth  Refonners, — 
the  constnictiQg  a  truly  national  and  Christian  Church,  and  a 
truly  national  and  Christian  system  of  educatioa  The  more 
immediate  question  now  is,  with  regard  to  the  latter.  The 
Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  London  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  answered  by  appointing  a  body  of  Examinera 
by  Royal  Charter,  with  power  to  confer  Degrees  in  Arts,  Law. 
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and  Medidne,  on  students  of  the  London  University  and  of 
Cing's  College,  and  of  such  other  places  of  education  as  the 
Crown  from  time  to  time  may  name.  I  have  accepted  the 
office  of  one  of  the  Examiners  in  Arts, — not  without  much 
hesitation,  and  many  doubts  of  the  success  of  the  plan, — but 
desirous,  if  possible,  to  exercise  some  influence  on  a  measure 
which  seems  to  me  full  of  very  important  consequences  for 
good  or  for  eviL  Before  I  knew  anything  about  this,  I  had 
written  a  pamphlet  on  the  Admission  of  Dissenters  into  the 
Universities ;  not  meaning  to  publish  it  directly,  if  at  all ;  but 
wishing  to  embody  my  view  of  the  whole  question,  in  which,  of 
course,  I  take  the  deepest  interest  Now,  if  I  act  with  this 
new  Board,  I  am  more  disposed  to  publish  my  own  views  for 
my  own  justification,  lest  any  man  should  think  me  an  advo- 
cate for  Uie  plan  of  National  Education  without  Christianity ; 
which  I  utterly  abhor.  But  I  am  well  nigh  driven  beside  my- 
self, when  I  think  that  to  this  monstrosity  we  are  likely  to  come; 
because  the  zealots  of  different  sects  (including  in  this  term 
the  Establishment,  pace  Archiepiscopi  Cantuarensis)  will  have 
no  Christianity  without  Sectarianism. 

Now,  if  you  have  time  to  look  at  it,  I  should  like  to  send 
you  up  my  MS.  for  your  fu!l  and  free  comments,  including  also 
your  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  publication  or  no.  Tell 
me  also,  particularly,  what  points  need  fuller  development  I 
have  so  thought  over  the  whole  question,  and  believe  that  I  see 
my  way  in  it  so  clearly,  that  I  may  perhaps  state,  as  self-evi- 
dent propositions,  things  which  to  others  may  be  startling.  Our 
Church  now  has  a  strict  bond  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  none 
at  all  in  matters  of  practice :  which  seems  to  me  a  double 
error.  The  Apostles  began  with  the  most  general  of  all  bonds 
in  point  of  opinion— 'the  simple  confession  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God — not  that  they  meant  to  rest  there ;  but  that,  if  you 
organize  and  improve  the  Church  morally,  you  will  improve  its 
tone  theoretically ;  till  you  get  an  agreement  in  what  is  essen- 
tial Christian  principle,  and  a  perfect  tolerance  of  differences 
in  unessential  opinions.  But  now,  the  true  and  grand  idea  (A 
a  Church,  that  is,  a  society  for  die  purpose  of  making  men 
like  Christ, — earth  like  heaven, — the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
the  kingdom  of  Christ, — is  all  lost ;  and  men  look  upon  it  as 
"  an  institution  for  religious  instruction  and  religious  worship," 
thus  robbing  it  of  its  life  and  universality,  making  it  an  aflair  of 
clergyt  not  of  people — of  preaching  and  ceremonies,  not  of 
living — of  Sundays  and  syn^ogues,  instead  of  one  of  all  days 
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and  all  places,  houses,  streets,  towns,  and  country.  I  beSere 
that  the  Government  aie  well  disposed,  and  I  wish  at  any  rate 
to  try  them.  I  know  at  least  what  I  mean  myself,  and  have  a 
definite  object  before  me,  which,  if  I  cannot  reach,  I  would  at 
least  come  as  near  to  it  as  I  can. 


tXnX,      TO  RET.   DR.    HAWKINS. 


[After  stating  his  acceptance  of  the  office  in  the  London 
University,]  I  hold  myself  bound  to  influence,  so  &t  as  I  may 
be  able,  the  working  of  a  great  experiment,  which  will  probably 
in  the  end  affect  the  whole  education  of  the  country.  I  hold 
myself  bound  to  prevent,  so  Sxt  as  in  me  lies,  the  establishment 
of  more  sectarian  places  of  education,  which  will  be  the  case  if 
you  have  regular  colleges  for  Dissenters ;  and  yet  Dissenters 
must  and  ought  to  have  Degrees  ;  and  you  shut  them  out  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  No  man  can  feel  more  strongly  than 
I  do  the  necessaiy  imperfection  of  the  proposed  ^lem,  and  its 
certain  inferiority  to  what  the  old  Univereities  might  be  made, 
or  even  to  what  they  are,  I  suppose,  actually.  No  man  can 
more  dread  the  co-operators  with  whom  I  may  possibly  have  to 
work,  or  the  principle  which  an  active  party  are  endeavouring 
to  carry  into  education,  that  it  shall  or  can  exist  independent 
of  Chnstianity,  But  the  excuse  of  these  men,  and  their  pro- 
bable success,  arises  out  of  the  Oxford  sectarianism.  You 
have  identified  Christianity  with  the  Church  of  England,  and — 
as  there  are  many  who  will  not  bear  the  latter— indifferent  toen, 
or  unbelievers,  believe  that  it  must  follow  that  they  cannot  be 
taught  the  former.  The  question  goes  through  the  whole 
frame  of  our  society.  Nothing  more  reasonable  than  thai 
national  education  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  national 
religion  ;  nothing  more  noble  or  more  wise  in  my  judgment 
than  the  whole  theory  of  the  Reformers  on  this  point  But 
the  Established  Church  is  only  the  religion  of  a  part  of  the 
nation,  and  there  is  the  whole  difficulty.  The  Reformeis,  or 
rather  their  successors  in  Elizabeth's  time,  wished  to  root  oat 
Dissent  by  the  strong  hand.  This  was  wicked,  as  I  think,  as 
well  as  foolish  :  but  then,  if  we  do  not  root  out  Dissent,  and  so 
keep  the  Establishment  co-extensive  with  the  nation,  we  must 
extend  the  EsUblishment,  or  else  in  the  end  there  will  and 
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ought  to  be  no  Establishment  ai  all,  which  1  consider  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  But  I  see  everything  tending  to 
sectaiianism :  and  I  heard  a  very  good  man  speaking  with 
complacency  of  this  state  of  things  in  America,  where  the 
different  sects,  it  seems,  are  becoming  more  and  more  separated 
from  each  other.  And  this  is  a  natural  and  sure  consequence 
of  having  no  Establishment,  because  then  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  every  sect  plays  out  its  own  play,  and  [here  is  no  great 
external  reason  for  union.  But  on  the  present  Oxford  system 
or  Spirit,  the  Establishment  is  merely  identified  with  a  party, 
and  makes  half  the  nation  regard  it  as  a  nuisance.  I  believe 
that  that  party  and  the  party  of  the  Dissenters  are  alike  detest- 
able, alike  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  and  unchristian  ;  only  the 
Church  party  are  the  least  excusable,  because  they  sin  against 
far  greater  opportunities  and  means  of  light  My  own  firm 
belief  is,  that  every  difierence  of  opinion  amongst  Christians  is 
either  remediable  by  time  and  mutual  fairness,  or  else  is  indif- 
ferent ;  and  this,  I  believe,  would  be  greatly  furthered,  if  we 
would  get  rid  entirely  of  the  false  traditional  standard  of  inter- 
pretation, and  interpret  Scripture  solely  by  itself.  I  think  that 
in  your  Sermon  on  Unauthoritative  Tradition,  you  have  un- 
awares served  the  cause  of  error  and  schism ;  for  I  should  just 
reverse  that  a^ument,  and — instead  of  saying  that  we  should 
bring  in  tradition  to  teach  certain  doctrines,  which  Scripture 
appears  to  recognise,  but  does  not  dearly  develop — I  should 
say,  that,  because  Scripture  does  not  clearly  develop  them, 
therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  taught  as  essential,  nor  with  any 
greater  degree  of  precision  than  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture  : 
and  then  I  believe  that  we  should  have  Christian  truth  exactly 
in  its  own  proper  proportions ; — what  is  plain,  and  what  is 
essential,  being  in  effect  convertible  terms ;  whereas,  I  am 
satisfied  that  Church  authority,  whether  early  or  late,  is  as 
rotten  a  staff  as  ever  was  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt^s, — it  will  go 
into  a  man's  hand  to  pierce  him. 


TO   REV.    P,    C    BLACK9IONK. 

Ragbf,  November  11,  1835. 


My  attention  has  been  drawn  lately,  by  one  or  two 

circumstances,  to  the  spread  of  Henr^  Dmmmond's  party,  who 
claim  to  possess  a  renewal  of  the  spiritual  giib  of  the  Apostolic 
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age,  and,  as  a  consequence,  csU  themselves  the  only  true 
Church.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  have  lately  heard 
any  more  of  the  question,  or  have  seen  any  reason  to  altei  youi 
views  about  it.  The  intolerance  of  their  presumption  in 
calling  themselves  the  only  true  Church,  would,  to  my  mind,  go 
very  near  to  decide  against  them ;  but  in  all  respects  they 
seem  to  roe  to  resemble  those  fonatical  sects,  which  have  from 
time  to  time  arisen,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  the  worid. 
But  with  regard  to  the  cessation  of  the  miraculous  powen  in 
the  Churi:h,  which  I  think  at  first  sight  is  startling,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  is  truly  accounted  for  by  the  supposition 
that  none  but  the  Apostles  ever  conferred  these  gifts,  and  that 
therefore  they  ceased  of  course  after  one  generation.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  state  of  the  Apostolical  Churches  was  so  puie, 
or  that  of  the  Churches  in  the  next  century  so  degenerate,  as 
to  account  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  gif^  as  a  sign  of  God's 
displeasure,  seeing  that  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  woe  then  and 
ever  have  been  vouchsafed  abundantly, — which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  God's  abandonment  Nor  do  I  see  that  die 
Church  of  Christ  has  at  any  time  plainly  apostatized,  although 
it  has  been  greatly  unworthy  of  its  privileges ;  nor  that  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  crucified  and  Christ  risen  has  been  so  forsaken, 
as  that  the  very  standard  of  Christianity  should  need  to  be 
planted  afresh.  But,  if  so,  then  the  parallel  with  the  Jewish 
Church  fails  ;  for  the  final  guilt  of  the  Jewish  Church  consisted 
in  refusing  to  admit  of  the  full  development  of  its  system,  as 
wrought  in  Christ ;  and  therefore,  without  apostatizing  from  the 
old,  they  fell  because  ttiey  refused  the  new.  But  ours  being 
the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  a  new  system  is  with 
us  not  to  be  looked  for ;  and,  if  we  hold  fiuit  the  prindples  of 
the  Gospel,  we  have  no  other  object  to  look  to  than  that  great 
one,  which  indeed  has  been  enough  n^lected, — the  work- 
ing out  and  carrying  into  all  earthly  institutions  the  practical 
fruits  of  these  principles.*  I  have  always  thought  that  tbe 
Quakers  stand  nobly  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of 
fanatics,  by  seizing  the  true  point  of  Christian  advancement, — 
the  development  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  in  the  moral 
improvement  of  mankind.  It  is  a  grievous  pity  that  some 
foolishnesses  should  have  so  marred  their  efficiency,  c^  their 
efforts  against  wars  and  oaths  would  surely  ere  this  have 
been  more  successful. 

*  -Sae  Appendix  I.  u>  "  Piagnwnt  on  tbe  dnBdi. ' 
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CXV.      TO   MR.   JUSTICE  COLI£RIDGE. 

Rugby,  Decembo'  16,  iSjj. 
It  is  iU  answering  your  long  and  kind  letter  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  I  am  liable  to  be  interrupted 
every  moment  by  calls  from  my  Iwys  who  are  going  home,  and 
wheD  I  am  going  myself  to  start  with  a  patriarchal  party  ol 
seventeen  souls  at  seven  o'clock  to-morrow  for  Westmoreland. 
I  think  that  there  runs  through  your  letter,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
a  constant  assumption  that  the  Conservative  i»rty  is  the  ortho- 
dox one ;  a  very  natural  assumption  in  the  fnends  of  an  exist- 
ing system,  or,  as  I  think,  in  anyone  who  has  not  satisfied 
himself,  as  I  have,  that  Conservatism  is  always  wrong;  so 
thoroughly  wrong  in  principle,  that,  even  when  the  particular 
reform  proposed  may  be  by  no  means  the  best  possible,  yet  it 
is  good  as  a  triumph  over  Conservatism ; — the  said  Conserva- 
tism being  the  worst  extreme,  according  to  both  of  Aristotle's 
definitions ;  first,  as  moat  opposed  to  the  mean  in  itself,  since 
man  became  corrupt ;  and  secondly,  as  being  the  evil  that  we 
are  all  most  prone  to — I  mj^elf  being  conservative  in  all  my 
instincts,  and  only  being  otherwise  by  an  effort  of  my  reason 
or  principle,  as  one  overcomes  all  one's  other  bad  propensities. 
I  think  Conservatism  far  worse  than  Toryism,  if  by  Toryism  be 
meant  a  fondness  for  monarchical  or  even  despotic  govern- 
ment ;  for  despotism  may  often  further  the  advance  of  a  nation, 
and  a  good  dictatorship  may  be  a  very  excellent  thing,  as  I 
believe  of  I.ouis  Philippe's  government  at  this  moment,  think- 
ing Guizot  to  be  a  great  and  good  man,  who  is  looking  steadily 
forwards ;  but  Conservatism  always  looks  backwards,  and 
therefore,  under  whatever  form  of  government,  I  think  it  the 
enemy  of  all  good.  And  if  you  ask  me  how  I  can  act  with  the 
present  Ministers,  with  many  of  whom  I  am  far  from  sympa-  ' 
thizin^,  I  answer,  that  I  would  act  with  them  against  the  Con- 
servatives as  Cranmer  and  Ridley  acted  with  Somerset  and 
Northumberland  and  the  Russells  of  that  day,  not  as  thinking 
them  the  best  or  wisest  of  men,  but  as  men  who  were  help- 
ing forward  the  cause  of  Reform  against  Conservatism, 
and  who  therefore  were  serving  the  cause  of  their  countrj' 
and  of  mankind  ;  when  Fisher  and  More  and  Ton.^tall,  better 
men  individually,  would  have  grievously  injured  both.  This 
I  should  say,  even  if  I  judged  of  the  two  parties  as  you 
do.  ...  .     But  I  am  running  on  imreasonably,  and  time  is 
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precious ;  my  meaning  is,  that  had  I  been  a  Conservative,  I 
am  quite  sure  [hat  no  at:i  of  mine  would  have  ever  been  con- 
sidered as  going  out  of  my  way  into  politics  ;  btit  on  the  other 
side,  "  defendit  numerus  ; "  and  that  is  called  zeal  for  the 
ChiUch,  which  in  me  is  called  political  violence.  We  are  all 
well,  and  I  am  marvellously  untired  by  our  five  weeks'  ^tami- 
nation ;  but  stUI  1  expect  to  rejoice  in  the  mouotaina. 


.  1S36 

I  find  even  in  private  life,  and  amongst  men  of  the 

Tory  party,  who  are  most  favourable  specimens  of  it,  a  tone  of 
increased  virulence,  interfering  even  with  private  relations, 
which  really  seems  almost  like  the  haibinger  of  civil  war.  In 
London,  I  have  no  doubt,  all  this,  externally  at  least  is  softened ; 
but  in  the  country,  where  men  live  more  apart,  theii  passion 
seems  to  me  to  be  daily  exasperating,  and  any  inteiruptioa  of 
the  present  commercial  prosperity  would  5nd,  I  fear,  a  bitter 
temper  already  existing  to  receive  the  increased  embittering  of 
private  distress.  My  ^eat  fear  is,  that  the  English  are  indif- 
ferent to  justice  when  it  is  not  on  their  own  side,  and  that 
therefore  in  this  Irish  Church  question  the  Ministers  will  fare 
as  Lord  Chatham  did  in  the  beginning  of  the  American  war — 
be  outvoted,  oveiruled,  and  driven  from  power.  And  then 
what  is  tile  "  Avenir  "  which  any  Tory  can  image  to  himself 
within  the  very  limits  of  possibility  ?  For  whether  Ireland  re- 
main in  Its  present  barbiuism,  01  grow  in  health  and  civiliza- 
tion, in  either  case  the  downfall  of  the  present  Establishment 
is  certain  :  a  savage  people  will  not  endure  the  insult  of  a 
hostile  religion,  a  civilized  one  will  reasonably  in^t  on  having 
'  their  own. 


CXVII.      TO   CBEVALIER    BUNSEN. 

FtMi  How,  Febnauy  1.  1836. 
,  .  .  I^t  me  thank  you  again  and  again  for  your  dedi- 
cation of  the  Article  on  the  Sabine  cities,  for  it  roused  me  to 
go  to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  I  can  tell  you  that,  having 
begun  with  .Eneas,  I  have  fairly  brought  down  the  history  to 
fhe  institution  of  the  Tribuneship,     I  believe  I  have  never 
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wntten  without  thinking  of  you,  and  wishing  to  be  able  to  ask 
you  questions ;  you  must  expect,  therefore,  presently  to  have 
a  string  of  intenog^tories,  afler  I  have  lirst  told  you  the  plan 
and  contents  of  what  I  have  hitherto  done.  ....  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  entirely  I  have  fed  upon  Niebuhr ;  in  fact  I  have 
done  little  more  than  put  his  first  volume  into  a  shape  more  fit 
f<^  general,  or  at  least  for  English  readers,  assuming  his  con- 
clusions as  proved,  where  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  proof  in 
detail  I  suppose  that  he  must  have  shared  so  much  of  human 
infirmity  as  to  have  fallen  sometimes  into  eiroi ;  but  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  yet  know  a  single  point  on  which  I  have  ventured 
to  differ  from  him ;  and  my  respect  for  him  so  increases  the 
more  I  study  him,  that  I  am  likely  to  grow  even  superstitious 
in  my  veneration,  and  to  be  afiaid  of  expressing  my  dissent 

even  if  I  believe  him  to  be  wrong Though  I  deeply 

feel  my  own  want  of  knowledge,  yet  I  know  of  no  one  in 
Er^land  who  can  help  me ;  so  little  are  we  on  a  level  with  you 
in  Germany  in  our  attention  to  such  points.  What  would  I 
give  to  recover  the  History  of  Sisenna,  or  any  contemporary 
account  of  the  war  of  Marius  and  Sylla  I  Once  more,  is  any- 
thing doing  about  deciphering  the  Etruscan  or  Oscan  languages  ? 
and  what  authority  is  there  for  making  the  Oscan  and  Sabellian 
tribes  distinct  ?  whereas  I  cannot  but  think  they  all  belong  to 
one  stock,  distinct  from  the  Latins  on  one  hand,  and  from  the 
EtTuscans  on  the  other. 

I  will  now  release  you  from  the  Roman  History.  I  am 
also  engaged  upon  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles,  as  1  believe 
I  told  you.  Do  not  all  the  three  Epistles  appear  to  belong  to 
a  period  in  Paul's  life  later  than  that  recorded  in  the  Acts;  and 
must  they  not  have  been  written  nearly  at  the  same  time  ?  In 
the  ist  Timothy,  iii.  15,  do  you  approve  of  Griesbach's  stop- 
ping of  the  passage,  when  he  joins  the  words  "  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth"  with  the  following  verse?  I  cannot  well 
make  up  my  mind,  whether  to  agree  with  it  or  no ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  ifthe  words  are  to  be  applied  to  the  Church,  they  do 
not  describe  what  it  is  de  facto,  but  what  it  ought  to  be.  "Take 
care  that  do  error  through  thy  fault  creep  into  that  Chureh  which 
was  designed  byGod  to  be  nothing  but  a  pillar  and  basis  of  truth." 
Then  "themysteiy  of  godliness"may  fitly  betranslatet^  I  suppose, 
the  "Revelation  of  Christianity,  the  secret  which  Christianity  has 
to  impart  to  its  own  initiated."  The  "  mysteiy  of  godliness "  is 
Christ,  as  the  "mystery  of  iniquity"  is  Antichrist.  Here  again 
I  most  atop,  though  1  have  much  more  to  say.    I  look  forward 
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with  great  pleasure  to  your  son's*  joining  us  in  June,  and  see- 
ing this  delicious  country  with  us  in  July.  But  five  long 
months  of  work  intervene  between  this  present  time  and  our 
■ummei  holidays.  May  Christ's  Spirit  enable  me  to  tuni  them 
to  profit,  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  through  them. 


CXVIIL      TO  J.   C    PLATT,    BSQ. 

Foi  How,  FebriMiy  5,  18^ 

I  was  very  much  pleaKd  with  the  pamphlet  of  Dr. 

Lieber  about  education,  and  thought  him  the  more  worthy  of 
having  had  so  much  intercourse  with  Niebuhr.  I  entirely 
agree  with  what  Or.  Lieber  says,  and  wish  that  people  were 
more  aware  of  the  truth  of  it  in  EnglamL  We  are  going,  how- 
ever, to  have  a  very  important  experiment  begun  here,  in  the 
new  London  University ;  of  which,  as  you  may  have  perhaps 
heard,  I  am  likely,  if  the  present  Government  stands,  to 
become  one  of  the  members.  There  will  then  probably  be 
brought  to  issue  this  great  question,  whether  the  people  of 
England  have  any  value  wl^tever  for  Christianity  without 
sectarianism  ;  for,  as  it  seems  to  me,  most  of  those  who  are 
above  sectarianism  are  quite  as  indiSeient  to  Christianity  ; 
while  almost  all  who  profess  to  value  Christianity  seem,  when 
Uiey  are  brought  to  tne  test,  to  care  only  for  their  own  sccL 
Now  it  is  manifest  to  me  that  all  our  education  must  be  Chris- 
tian, and  not  be  sectarian ;  I  would  ask  no  questions  as  to  what 
denomination  of  Christians  any  student  belonged ;  or,  if  I  did, 
I  should  only  do  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  in  my 
examination  all  those  particular  pointe,  in  which  I  might  happen 
to  differ  from  him.  But  I  should  as  certainly  assume  him  to 
be  a  Christian,  and  both  in  examining  him  in  the  Scriptures,  as 
well  as  in  the  philosophy  and  history  of  other  writers,  I  should 
proceed  on  the  supposition  that  his  views  of  life  were  Christian, 
and  should  think  it  quite  right  to  inquire  what  was  his  know- 
ledge of  the  evidences  and  nature  of  the  Christian  scheme.  X 
see  that  a  Jew  has  just  been  elected  a  governor  of  Christ't 
Hospital ;  the  very  name  shows  the  monstrousness  of  this  ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who  say  that  a  Roman 

*  Hmrr,  the  ddest  son  of  tbe  Clio-  Rugti^.  prepcntorr  to  bii  enuring 
tbUci  lluaieti.  wiu  for  two  yean  ao  oo  tbe  stadies  of  Oxford,  and  cakjng 
inmate  (rf  Di.    Amotd'a    bowe   >i      otdai  in  tbe  Omrch  of  ^iglsnd. 
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Catholic  or  an  Unitarian  is  as  bad  as  a  Jew,  and  who  thus 
drive  other  men  to  say  that,  as  some  pretended  religious  dis- 
tinctions are  no  real  moral  distinctions,  so  all  religious  distino 
tiODs  are  unimportant;  and  Jew,  Mahometan,  Hindoo,  or 
Benthamite,  may  all  be  educated  together.  No  doubt  they 
may  be  taught  physical  science  together ;  but  physical  science 
is  not  education;  and  how  they  can  be  instructed  in  moral 
science  together,  when  their  views  of  life  are  so  different,  is  a 
thing  that  I  cannot  understand.  ....  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
real  good  must  be  done  through  something  in  the  form  of 
a  Newspaper  or  Historical  Magazine.  You  must  begin  with 
teaching  people  to  understand,  if  you  can,  what  they  wiU  feel 
an  interest  in  and  talk  about ;  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to 
create  an  interest  for  indifferent  things,  natural  history,  or 
general  literature,  which  every  sensible  man  feels  to  be  the  play 
of  life  and  not  its  business.  I  hold  with  Algernon  Sidney,  that 
there  are  but  two  things  of  vital  importance, — those  which  he 
calls  Religion  and  Politics,  but  which  I  would  rather  call  our 
duties  and  affections  towards  God,  and  our  duties  and  feelings 
towards  men ;  science  and  Uterature  are  but  a  poor  make  up  for 
the  want  of  these. 

I  have  been  at  work  on  the  Roman  History  with  very  great 
delight,  and  also  with  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  I  have 
b^;un  the  Roman  History  from  the  beginning,  and  I  could  not 
have  any  work  which  I  should  more  enjoy  ;  if  I  live,  I  hope 
to  cany  on  the  History  till  the  sixth  century,  and  end  it  with 
the  foundation  of  the  modem  kingdoms  out  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Western  Empire.  Pray  let  me  hear  of  you  when  you  can, 
and  believe  me  that  I  shall  always  ^el  a  very  Uvely  interest  in 
your  proceedings. 


aUX.      TO  HR.   JUSTICE  COLflRtDGK. 

Rugby,  Much  9,  1S36. 

I  erred  in  sending  you  my  manuscript ;  not  that  I  do  not 
heartily  thank  you  for  your  comments,  which  as  to  the  good  of 
the  work  itself  were  more  useful  than  if  you  had  more  agreed 
widi  me ;  but  I  would  not  for  the  sake  of  an  hypothetical  pub- 
lication have  caused  you  to  dwell  on  page  after  page  of  matter 
in  which  you  could  not  sympathize,  and  which  I  fear  grated 
harshly  upon  your  nations  and  tastes.  I  did  it  in  ignorance ; 
fot  I  really  bncied — ^without  any  authority,  I  believe — but  still 
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I  fancied  that  you  agiecd  witli  me  as  to  the  desirableness  d 
opening  the  Universities,  and  would  sympathize,  therefore,  in 
the  general  drift  of  what  I  had  written.  Otherwise  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  fair  to  trouble  you  with  it 

But  the  whole  thing  makes  me  most  earnest  that  we  shoula 
toon  meet,  not  to  argue,  but  rather  to  feel  the  many  points  of 
true  sympathy  between  us,  and  to  get  our  notions  of  each  other 
lelreshed,  so  to  speak,  in  all  their  totality.  You  get  from  me 
two  or  three  letters  a  year ;  in  these  I  cannot  represent  what  is 
really  my  life's  business  and  state  of  mind,  for  school  aKiiis 
would  not  interest  you,  nor  will  the  quiet  scenes  of  mere 
family  life  bear  description.  I  therefore  write  naturally  of 
public  matters,  of  questions  of  general  interest,  and  I  write 
upon  them  as  I  feel,  that  is,  deadedly  and  deeply.  But  this 
produces  a  false  impression  upon  your  mind,  as  if  these  feelings 
occupied  me  predominantly,  and  you  express  a  wish  that  I 
would  concenbute  my  energies  upon  the  school,  my  own  bu^- 
ness.  Why,  you  cannot  surely  thinlc  that  Hawtrey  or  yonr 
brother  Edward,  or  any  man  in  England  does  so  more  than  I 
do  7  I  should  feel  it  the  greatest  possible  reproach,  if  I  were 
conscious  of  doing  otherwise.  But  although  a  school,  like  a 
parish,  or  any  other  occupation  in  which  our  business  is  to  act 
morally  upon  our  neighbours,  aifords  in  fact  infinite  employ- 
ment, and  no  man  can  ever  say  that  he  has  done  all  that  he 
might  do, — still  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  I  can  truly 
say,  that  I  live  for  the  school ;  that  very  pamphlet  which  I  sent 
you  was  written  almost  entirely  at  Fox  How,  and  my  own 
employment  here  has  been  all  of  a  kind  to  bear  direcdy  upon 
the  school  work ;  first  Thuc}'dides,  and  now  the  Roman  History, 
and  subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Scriptures,  or  else 
my  Sermons.  Undoubtedly,  I  do  not  wish  my  mind  to  feel 
less  or  to  think  less  upon  public  matteis;  eie  it  does  so,  its 
powers  must  be  paralyzed ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  more  active 
my  own  mind  is,  and  the  more  it  works  upon  great  moral  and 
political  points,  the  better  for  the  school ;  not,  of  course,  for 
the  folly  of  proselytizing  the  boys,  but  because  education  is 
a  dynamical,  not  a  mechanical  process,  and  the  more  powerful 
and  vigorous  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  the  more  dearly  and 
readily  he  can  grasp  things,  the  better  fitted  he  is  to  culrivate 
the  mind  of  another.  And  to  this  I  find  myself  coming  more 
and  more :  I  care  less  and  less  for  information,  more  and  more 
for  the  pure  exercise  of  the  mind  \  for  answering  a  question 
concisely  and  comprehensively,  fca'  showing  a  command  of 
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language,   a  delicacy  of  taste,  and  a  comprehensiveness  0/ 
thought  and  power  of  combination. 

We  had  a  most  delightful  winter  at  Fox  How.  ....  I  went 
over  to  Keswick  for  one  day,  and  called  on  Southey  and  saw 
him  and  his  daughters  Kate  and  Bertha.  Southey  is  much 
altered,  from  his  heavy  domestic  trial,  and  perhaps  from  his 
constant  occupations.  He  reads  as  he  walks,  which  I  told 
him  I  would  not  venture  to  do,  though  so  much  younger  than 
he  was ;  it  is  so  constant  a  strain,  that  I  do  not  wonder  that 
his  hair  is  gray.  ....  What  a  great  man  your  uncle  was,  that 
is,  intellectually  I  for  something  I  suppose  must  have  been 
wanting  to  hinder  us  from  calling  him  a  great  man  orXiit.  But 
where  has  he  left  his  equal? 


cxx,     •to  c.  j.  vaughan,  esq. 
{Od  bis  success  >l  Caintnjdge.) 

Rugby,  March  7.  iSjS, 

I  gave  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  your  mother  a 
few  lines  on  Friday  evening,  which  I  thought  you  would  prefer 
to  my  writing  to  yourself.  But  you  know  how  heaitil)  I  should 
rejoice  at  your  success,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  youi 
kind  letter  to  inform  me  of  it. 

I  am  truly  glad  indeed  and  thanlcful  that  you  have  done  so 
well,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  credit  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  Rugby.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  coming  to  us  in 
June,  a  time  when  I  hope  to  enjoy  your  company  far  more 
than  in  the  Babel  at  Easter.  It  mil  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  have  some  conversation  with  you  again  after  the  lapse  of 
a  year,  a  period  which  brings  such  changes  in  all  our  minds, 
and,  till  our  faculties  decay,  changes  surely  for  the  better, 
unless  we  wilfully  let  the  ground  lie  fallow,  or  plant  it  with 
weeds.  And  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  intense  interest  to  observe 
the  ripening  manhood  of  those  minds,  in  whose  earlier  opening 
I  felt  so  deep  and  affectionate  a  sympathy.  My  wife  and 
all  the  children  rejoice  in  your  success,  and  unite  in  kindest 
regards. 
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CXXL      TO  W.    C    LAKE,    ESQ- 

Rugbf.  Mardi  9,  iSjC 

I  am  far  more  pleased  than  disappointed  about  the  scholai- 

thtp  i  1  am  very  much  pleased  that  boA  you  and have 

done  so  well.  I  am  not  disappointed,  because  I  always  think 
that  in  evciy  election  the  chances  must  be  against  any  one 
candidate.  Iwishyou  would  impress  this  on  Stanley,  (rom  me; 
for  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  Vaughan's  success  at  Cambridge 
will  make  him  over  anxious,  and  that  he  will  fancy  that  he  is 
the  more  expected  to  get  it,  in  order  to  complete  the  tiiumpfa 
of  Rugby.  This  is  not  my  feeling,  and  I  cannot  bear  that  he 
should  be  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  our  unreasonable  expec- 
tations when  I  know  how  much  anxiety  he  has  of  his  own.  Come 
to  us  whenever  you  can,  and  find  it  most  convenient :  we  shall 
be  equally  glad  to  see  you  at  any  time. 

And  now  for  your  Oxford  agitators.  If  I  were  really  as 
anxious  to  make  proselytes  as  some  fancy,  I  should  be  much 
grieved  at  what  I  should  then  call  your  defection  ;  but  as  it  is 
I  am  well  content  that  you  should  so  love  Oxford  at  present,  as 
to  feel  sympathy  even  for  her  extravagances :  it  is  such  a 
symptom  as  I  h^  with  very  great  satisfaction,  and  I  exhibited 
it  myself  when  I  was  in  your  situation.  I  should  therefore  be 
well  enough  inclined  to  let  this  tight  itself  by-and-by;  only  in 
such  turbulent  times  you  must  be  aware  lest  you  are  tempted, 
not  only  wittftiKtir  roit  'oCffivuiMKE  dXXA  ui  (rv/i/u47-'iv,*  and  that  I 
thinkwouid  be  an  injustice.  1  think  also  that  the  habit  of  making 
a  man  an  offender  for  a  word  is  most  injurious  to  ourselves, — 
remember  the  calumnies  and  insinuations  against  Niebuhr. 
Again,  no  man's  mind  can  be  fairly  judged  of  by  such  k  spedmen 
as  Newman  has  given  of  Hampden's.  He  has  in  several  places 
omitted  sentences  in  his  quotations,  which  give  exactly  the  soft 
and  Christian  effect  to  what,  without  them,  sounds  hard  and 

cold Again,  it  will  never  do  to  juc^e  a  man,  not  for 

the  opinions  which  he  holds,  but  for  the  degree  of  condemnation 

which  he  passes  on  the  opposite  opinions,  i  /liw  x^nrairmr  rftrroi 

<Ui,  6  B"  oiTiXryar  airf  forowTiirt  But  to  whom  are  they  objects 
of  "trust"  and  "suspicion  "i*  Not  to  the  wise  and  good, 
but  to  the  unprincipled  or  fanatical  partisan,  who  knows  not 
what  truth  and  goodness  are.     Poor  Jeremy  Taylor  undentood 

■  "To  tbBceDotoiilrtbelotobiil  atluki  h  alwayx  uuMcd.  be  wit* 
the  hatred*  of  Oxfoid."  oppoici  the    aiuck    li    alwaji   n» 

t  Thucyd.    III.    Sa.     "Ha  who       pected." 
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veil  this  intolerance  of  toleration,  when  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  append  to  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying  a  Ions  argument 
against  the  tiuth  of  the  Baptist  opinions,  because  he  had  been 
earnestly  arguing  that,  although  untrue,  they  were  neithci 
punishable  nor  damnable.  You  have  always  heard  me,  and 
I  hope  I  shall  always  be  heard,  to  insist  upon  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  as  the  great  point  of  Christianity ;  but  it  is  because  I 
think  that  the  Scholastic  Theology  has  obscured  and  excited  a 
prejudice  against  it,  that  I  am  rather  thankful  myself  for  having 
been  enabled  to  receive  Scripture  truth  in  spite  of  the  wrapping 
which  has  been  put  round  it,  than  I  can  condemn  those  who 
throw  away  the  wrapping,  and  cannot  conceive  that  beneath 
a  shell  so  worthless  there  can  lurk  so  divine  a  kerncL  Then 
HS  to  "  dangerousness  "  There  is  an  immense  danger  in  folly, 
or  in  the  careless  tone  of  a  man  who  never  seemed  in  earnest ; 
or  in  the  trash  of  a  fanatic  Hampden  is  a  good  man,  and  an 
able  one ;  a  lover  of  truth  and  fairness ;  and  I  should  think 
that  the  wholesome  air  of  such  a  man's  lectures  would  tend  to 
freshen  men's  faith,  and  assure  them  that  it  had  a  foundation 
to  rest  upon,  when  the  incite  dishonesty  and  foolery  of  such 
divinity  as  I  remember  in  the  lecture-rooms  and  pulpits  in 
times  past,  would  be  enough  to  drive  a  man  of  sound  mind 
into  any  extravagances  of  unbelief  ....  Hampden's  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  are  a  great  work,  entirely  true  in  their  main  points, 

and  I  think  most  usefiil But  it  is  merely  like  the  cry 

of  Oxford  a  hundied  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  lower 
House  of  Convocation  condeimied  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the 
Articles.  So  always  in  the  course  of  human  things,  the  tail 
labours  to  sting  the  head. 


CXXU.      TO  W.   W.    HULL,    ESQ. 

Kugbf,  Mttcfa  17,  1836, 

The  qnestion  about  Hampden  seems  to  me  simple.  If  he 
has  preached  or  published  heresy,  let  him  be  tned  by  the 
proper  judge  or  judges,  either  the  Bishop  at,  as  Hawkins  says, 
the  Vice-Cliancellor,  assisted  by  six  Doctors  of  Divinity.  What 
they  are  now  doing  is  merely  Lynch  law  j  and  they  might  just 
as  well  run  down  any  other  man  who  is  unpopular  with  the 
dominant  party  in  Oxford,  and  say  that  they  have  no  confidence 
in  him,  and  therefore  pass  a  privilegium  against  him  without 
giving  him  any  trial  It  is  making  the  legislative  pow«r  en- 
croach on  the  judicial  with  a  venf^L-aQCc,  and  therefore  1  would 
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go  up  to  vote  for  Pusey,  Newman,*  Vaughan  Thomas,  or  any 
other  whom  I  deem  the  most  unfit  man  in  Oxford,  if  a  T017 
ministry  had  appointed  them,  and  a  Whig  majority  in  Convo- 
cation were  to  press  for  a  similar  stigma  against  them  on  a 
charge  which  has  never  been  tried,  and  whidi  Convocatioii  is 
not  competent  to  try.  I  will  add,  however,  that  I  agree  for 
the  most  part  with  Hampden's  views.  ....  Hawkios  has 
stood  the  storm  nobly  by  Hampden's  side 


CXXItl.      ro  THB  SAMK. 

Rogby,  Judo  ti,  TS36. 

No  man  can  object  more  than  I  do  to  the  quoting  Scripture 
language  irreverently  or  lightly ;  but  I  see  no  improprie^  in 
referring  to  Scripture  examples,  whether  of  sets  of  men  or  ot 
individuals.  Hophni  and  Phinehaa  are  recorded  as  specimens 
of  the  worst  class  of  ministers  of  an  established  religion.  The 
Judaizers  of  the  New  Testament  exhibit  in  the  germ  all  the 
evils  which  have  since  most  corrupted  the  Christian  Church.  1 
cannot  but  thlnlc  it  legitimate  and  right  to  refer  to  these  ex- 
amples, when  the  same  evils  are  flaming  in  the  face  of  day 

before  our  eyes.     I  do  not  say  or  think  that and 

are  bad  men.  I  do  not  think  that  John  Geison  was  a  bad 
man ;  yet  he  was  a  principal  party  in  the  foul  treachery  and 
murder  committed  against  John  Huss  at  the  Council  of 
Constance. 


CXXnr.      TO  THE  SKV.   J.    HEAItM. 
(l:i  uoogTBtulatioa  on  his  appoiiitineal  to  nllTing.) 

Rugby,  April  la.  1836. 
I  covet  rest  neither  for  my  friends  nor  yet  for  my- 
self, so  long  as  we  are  able  to  work  ;  but,  when  age  or  weak- 
ness comes  on,  and  hard  labour  becomes  an  unendurable 
burthen,  then  ^e  necessity  of  work  is  deeply  painful,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  imply  an  evil  state  of  society  wherever  such 
a  necessity  generally  exists.  One's  age  should  be  tranquil  as 
one's  childhood  should  be  playful :  hard  work  at  either  ex- 

■  In  1B41.  beeipresNd  hblntoi- 
tlon  of  fitUilliiig  ihit  r«tohitlon,  bad  a 
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iremicy  <A  human  existence  seems  Co  me  out  of  place;  the 
morning  and  evening  should  be  alike  cool  and  peaceful ;  at 
midday  the  sun  may  burn  and  men  may  labour  under  it 

The  Hampden  controversy  is  a  curious  case,  and  Is 
completely,  to  my  mind,  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  the 
Reformation.  When  Peter  Martyr  went  down  aa  Divinity 
Professor  to  Oxford  in  Kdward  the  Sixth's  time,  he  was  received 
by  the  Catholics  with  precisely  the  same  outcry  with  which 
Hampden  has  been  received  by  the  High  Churchmen,  and  on 
the  same  grounds.  I  think  that  the  Evangelicals  have  in  some 
instances  been  led  to  join  in  the  clamour  against  him  from 
their  foolish  fondness  for  their  particular  phraseology,  and  from 
their  want  of  ability  to  recognise  the  real  features  of  any  move- 
raent  of  opinion.' 

About  fifty  or  sixty  yean  ago,  when  there  was  really  a  leaven 
of  Socinianism  in  the  Church,  it  showed  itself  in  petitions  to 
be  relieved  from  the  Articles,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  strongly- 
marked  Christian  character  in  the  writings  of  the  petitioning 
party.  But  Hampden  is  doing  what  real  Christian  reformers 
have  ever  done ;  what  the  Protestants  did  with  Catholicism, 
and  the  apostles  with  Judaism.  He  upholds  the  articles  as 
true  in  substance,  he  maintains  their  usefulness,  and  the  truth 
and  importance  of  their  doctrines  ;  but  he  sees  that  the  rime 
is  come  when  their  phraseolc^  requires  to  be  protested  against, 
as  having,  in  fact,  obstructed  and  emba.rrassed  the  recepdon  of 
the  very  truths  which  they  intend  to  inculcate.  He  is  engaged 
in  that  same  battle  against  technical  theological  language,  to 
which  you  and  I  have,  I  believe,  an  equal  dislike ;  while  he 
would  join  us  thoroughly  in  condemning  the  errors  against 
which  the  Articles  were  directed,  and  holds  exactly  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  which  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  I  believct 
would  hold  if  they  were  alive  now. 

■  "Tbn  urge,"   be  tald,  "  UmI  posile  kind,  and  whera  h  etaaa  to  Im 

Hampden  hai  a  tendencj   10    Sod-  sound,  andbeeins  to  be  roiichlevoui, 

nlBnism.     Of  course  be  ma;  have  an  la  la  enUr  od  the  great  quntioD  of  the 

c/nxm/of  Socintaniani.    Every  great  two  great  philosophical  divisions  of 

mind  mnst  of  necessity  have  the  genn  the  hiunan  race  ;  and  then  coocdra 

of  ibat  which,  carritd  la  ixeta,  bo-  the  Oiford  Convocalion  deciding  on 

"    '  '    '         *"  '  '0  enter  Into  the  principles  of  Idealim  and  :9e» 
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CXXV.       TO   W     W.    HULL,   ESQ. 

Rngby,  Apffl  a?,  iBsfc 

Obje«ions  to  my  statements  do  not  bring  vs  to 

the  poiot ;  roy  view  stands  on  four  legs,  and  I  think  meets  all 
the  difficulties  of  the  case.  IT  you  say  otherwise,  I  want  to  see 
another  view  that  shall  also  stand  on  four  legs,  and  those  l^s 
good  ones.  I  think  the  Roman  Catholic  system  has  the  legs 
right  in  number,  the  system  is  consistent,  but  it  is  based  on 
one  or  two  great  falsehoods.  The  English  High  Church  system 
I  think  both  false  and  inconsistent  ....  But  I  tuni  more 
gladly  to  a  point  in  which  I  think  we  heailily  agree.  I  want  to 
petition  against  the  Jew  Bill,  but  I  believe  I  must  petition  alone; 
for  you  would  not  sign  my  preamble,  nor  would  many  others 
who  will  petition  doubtless  against  the  measure.  I  want  to  take 
my  stand  on  my  favourite  principle,  that  the  world  is  made  up 
of  Christians  and  non-Christians  ;  with  all  the  former  we  should 
be  one,  with  none  of  the  latter.  I  would  thank  the  Parliament 
for  having  done  away  with  distinctions  between  Christian  and 
Christian ;  I  would  pray  that  distinctions  be  kept  up  between 
Christians  and  no n- Christians.  Then  I  think  that  the  Jews 
have  no  claim  whatever  of  political  right  If  I  thought  of 
Roman  Catholicism  as  you  do,  I  would  petition  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  to-morrow,  because  I  think  Ireland  ought  to  have 
its  own  Church  established  in  it ;  and  if  I  thought  that  Church 
anti-Christian,  I  should  object  to  living  in  political  union  with 
a  people  belonging  to  it  But  the  Jews  aie  strangers  in 
England,  and  have  no  more  claim  to  legislate  for  it  than  a 
lodger  has  to  share  with  the  landlord  in  the  management  of  his 
house.  If  we  had  brought  them  here  by  violence,  and  then 
kept  them  in  an  inferior  condition,  they  would  have  just  cause 
to  complain;  though  even  then,  I  think,  we  might  lawfully  deal 
with  them  on  the  Liberia  system,  and  remove  them  to  a  land 
where  they  might  live  by  themselves  independent ;  for  England 
is  the  land  of  Englishmen,  not  of  Jews.  And  in  this  my 
German  friends  agree  with  me  as  fully  as  they  do  in  my  dislike 
to  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland,  which  is  the  land 
of  Irishmen ;  and  from  which  we  ought  to  go,  and  not  the 
Irish,  if  our  consciences  clamour  against  living  with  them 
according  to  justice.  So  now  here  is  agreement  with  you  and 
disaijreement 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  TRACTS. 


CXXVl       TO  ARCHBISHOP   WHATELY. 

kugby,  M&y  4.  iBjl 

Your  opinion  of  the  Edinbui^h  Review  gave  me,  as  you 
may  believe,  reiy  ptiX  pleasure ;  but  I  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  print  it  in  a  separate  shape,  because 
the  mote  I  taw  of  the  temper  of  the  Judaizers,  the  less  did 
it  seem  likely  to  persuade  any  of  them  from  their  evil  deeds 
before  to-morrow's  Convocation ;  and  because  having  written 
once  agonistically,  I  wish  next  to  write  in  another  manner, 
and  to  go  deeper  to  work  with  the  root  of  error,  from  which 
all  this  Judaizing  springs.  And  here  I  feel  sadly  my  distance 
from  all  who  might  advise  and  co-operate  in  such  a  work.  I 
want  to  get  out  a  series  of  "  Church  of  England  Tract*,* 
which,  after  establishing  again  the  supreme  authority  of 
Scripture  and  reason,  against  Tradition,  Councils,  and  Fatheis, 
and  showing  that  reason  is  not  rationalism,  should  then  take 
two  lines,  the  one  negative,  the  other  positive  ;  the  negative 
one,  showing  that  the  pretended  unity,  which  has  always  been 
the  idol  of  Judaizers,  is  worthless,  impracticable — and  the 
pursuit  of  it  has  split  Christ's  Church  into  a  thousand  sects, 
and  will  keep  it  so  split  for  ever :  the  other  positive,  showing 
that  the  true  unity  is  most  precious,  practicable,  and  has  in 
fact  been  never  lost ;  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  there 
lias  been  a  succession  of  men,  enjoying  the  blessings  and 
showing  forth  the  fruits  of  Christ's  spirit ;  that  in  their  lives 
and  in  what  is  truly  their  religion — i.e.  in  their  prayers  and 
hytnns — there  has  been  a  wonderful  unity  :  that  all  sects  have 
had  amongst  them  the  marks  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church,  in 
the  graces  of  His  Spirit,  and  the  confession  of  His  name  ;  for 
which  purpose  it  might  be  useful  to  give,  side  by  side,  the 
martyrdoms,  missionary  labours,  &c,  of  Catholics  and 
Arians,  Romanists  and  Protestants,  Churchmen  and  Dissen- 
ters. Here  is  a  grand  field,  giving  room  for  learning,  for 
eloquence,  for  acuteness,  for  judgment,  and  for  a  true  love  of 
Christ,  in  those  who  cook  part  in  it — and  capable,  I  think,  of 
doing  much  good.  And  the  good  is  wanted ;  because  it  is 
plain  that  the  Judaizers  have  infected  even  ^ose  who  still 
profess  to  disclaim  them.  ....  I  shall  talk  this  matter  over 
with  Hawkins,  who  has  behaved  nobly  in  this  matter,  but  who 
still,  I  think,  contributed  to  the  mischief  by  his  unhappy 
sermon  on  Tradition.     I  am  well  satisfied,  that  if  you  let  in 
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but  one  little  linger  of  Tradition,  you  will  have  in  the  whok 
monster — homs,  and  tail,  and  all.  I  teach  my  children  the 
Catechism  and  the  Creed,  not  for  any  tradition's  sake,  but 
because  the  Church  of  England  has  adopted  them.  Eadi 
particular  Church  is  an  authority  to  membeis  of  that  Church ; 
but  as  for  any  general  tradition  having  authority  from  ani- 
veisality  oi  antiquity,  I  do  not  believe  that  theie  is  any  such ; 
and  what  are  called  such,  are,  I  thinl,  only  conuptioQa,  more 
or  less  ancient,  and  more  or  less  mischierous,  of  the  tnie 
Christianity  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  have  received  your  volume  of  Charges,  &c,  for  which  1 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  have  read  your  additional 
remarks  on  the  Jew  Bill,  and  grieve  that  there  should  be  so 
much  difference  between  us.  In  my  Catholic  Pamphlet,  or 
nUber  in  one  place  in  the  Postscript,  there  is  one  paragraph 
which  I  should  now  cancel^lhat  which  applies  St  Pau]'s  rule 
about  husbands  and  wives  of  different  religions  to  men  of 
different  leligions  in  a  commonwealth.  The  general  ailment 
of  the  Pamphlet  I  should  perfectly  maintain  now — that  the 
Irish  being  a  Catholic  people,  they  have  a  right  to  perfect  inde- 
pendence, or  to  a  peirfectly  equal  union  ;  if  our  conscience 
objects  to  the  latter,  it  is  bound  to  concede  the  fonner.  But 
for  the  Jews  I  see  no  plea  of  Justice  whatever;  they  arc 
voluntary  strangers  here,  and  have  no  claim  to  become  citizens, 
but  by  conforming  to  our  moral  law,  which  is  the  Gospel. 
Had  we  brought  them  here  as  captives,  I  should  think  thai 
we  ought  to  take  them  back  again  ;  and  I  should  think  myself 
bound  to  subscribe  for  that  purpose.  I  would  give  the  Jews 
the  honorary  citizenship  which  was  so  often  given  by  the 
Romans — i.e.  the  private  rights  of  citizens.  Jus  commercii  et 
jus  connubii— but  not  the  public  rights,  jus  suSiragii  and  jus 
honorum.  But  then,  according  to  our  barbarian  feudal 
notions,  the  Jus  commerdi  involves  the  jus  suSiagii ;  because 
land,  forsooth,  is  to  be  represented  in  Parliament,  just  as  it 
used  to  confer  jurisdiction.  Then,  again,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  you  over-estimate  the  difference  between  Christian  and 
ChristiaiL  Every  member  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church  is  one 
with  whom  I  may  lawfully  join  in  l^siation,  and  whose 
ministry  I  may  lawfully  use,  as  a  judge  or  a  magistrate  ;  but  r 
Tew  or  heathen  I  cannot  apply  to  voluntarily,  but  only  obey  faim 
passively  if  he  has  the  rule  over  me.  A  Jew  judge  ought  to 
drive  all  Christians  from  pleading  before  him,  acceding  to  SC 
Paul,  I  Cot.  vi  i. 
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CXXm.      TO  SIR  THOMAS  S.    PASLEY,    BART. 

I  have  been  waiting  week  after  week  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  tell  you  something  about  the  new  University ;  but  I 
begin  to  think  that  if  I  wait  till  the  Government  plans  are 
dMided,  I  shall  not  write  to  you  at  all  before  we  meet ;  and  I 
would  rather  send  you  a  letter  with  nothing  in  it,  than  appear 
indifferent  to  the  pleasure  of  keeping  up  some  com  muni  cadoD 
with  you — a  privilege  which,  I  can  truly  say,  I  value  more  and 
more  after  every  fr«h  meeting  with  you.  I  meet  with  a  great 
many  persons  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  with  many  whom 
I  adinue  and  like ;  but  what  I  feel  daily  more  and  more  to 
need,  as  life  every  year  rises  more  and  more  before  me  in  its 
true  reality,  is  to  have  intercourse  with  those  who  take  life  in 
earnest  It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  be  always  on  the  surface 
of  things ;  and  I  thmk  that  Uterature,  science,  politics — many 
topics  of  far  greater  interest  than  mere  gossip  or  talking  about 
the  weather— are  yet,  as  they  are  generally  talked  about,  still 
on  the  surface ;  they  do  not  touch  the  real  depths  of  life.  It 
u  not  that  I  want  much  of  what  is  called  religious  conversation 
that,  I  believe,  is  often  on  the  surface,  like  other  conversation ; 
— but  I  want  a  sign,  which  one  catches  as  by  a  sort  of  masonry, 
that  a  man  knows  what  he  is  about  in  life — whither  tending, 
and  in  what  cause  engaged ;  and  when  I  find  this,  it  seems  to 
open  my  heart  a£  thoroughly,  and  with  as  fresh  a  sympathy,  as 
when  I  was  twenty  years  younger.  I  feel  this  in  talking  to  you, 
and  in  writing  to  you ;  and  I  feel  that  you  will  neither  laugh  at 
me,  nor  be  offended  with  me  for  saying  it  ...  . 


CXXVIIl.    "TO  W.  A.  GREENHttl,  KSQ.  {THKN  A  MEDICAL  STUDKNT). 
R>]gb7,  Uay  9,  1836. 

At  last  I  hope  to  redeem  my  credit  with  you,  though  indeed 
it  may  well  be  almost  irretrievable.  I  must  go  back  over  out 
hurried  meeting  of  Thursday  last,  to  your  two  kind  letters,  and 
the  report  which  they  give  of  your  nvjdical  studies,  in  which  I 
rejoice.  As  in  everything  else — aijd  even  more  than  in  moat 
things  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  what  our  fathers  have 
done    still    teavet  an  etuumous  deal  for  us  to  do.      The 
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philo*oph7  of  medicine,  I  imagine,  is  almost  at  zero :  our 
pncdce  is  empiiical,  and  seems  hardly  more  than  a  conrae  of 
gimsing,  more  or  less  happy.  The  tbeoiy  of  life  itself  lies 
^otably  beyond  our  knowledge ;  so,  probably,  is  that  tA  the 
orjin  c^  tboogbt  and  percepdon.  We  talk  of  nerves,  and  *e 
^Vdw;  dieii  connection  with  operations  of  the  mind ;  bat  we 
>-T— <*  sulastand  a  thinking,  or  a  seeing,  or  a  hearing  neiTc. 
nx  <&>  tkUiioty  or  galvanic  action  bring  us  nearer  to  the 
•XiSL.  Bet  comiag  down  to  a  far  lower  point,  how  ignorant 
^  «c  of  dK  causes  of  disorder,  of  the  real  influence  of  air, 
jQii  .■[  xs  canpODent  puts  as  affecting  health,  of  infection, 
y.f  .t'  :2jt  ssi^zK  pbenomcnon  of  diseases  incident  generally 
•u  ae  ^—3-  tnme,  bat  for  the  most  part  incident  once  only, 
t&A  snall-pox,  and  the  old  Athenian  plague,  or 
T  xfB  a  cotahi  period,  as  the  vaccine  infection, 
a  soosand  oChtr  points,  there  is  room  iss  infinite 
-CD  or  notfaii^  of  the  wonderful  phenontena  of 
.'■ydi  ooly  Englishmen,  with  their  accus- 
R  to  Izo^  at,  but  whkh  DO  <ute  yet  has 
^^mrA  V  eqjiained. 
^  ...^  sight  wish  far  impossibililies,  I  lo^fat 
'  «r^:  t:s  w  diildEca  m^fat  be  well  versed  in  physical 
_ ,_  _ '  -^  a  iitt  sobonfination  to  the  fblness  and  freshness 
r^-Jr  oa^*^-"*  «•  "*"^  Mbjects.  TTiis,  however,  I 
.  -.e  -r~*  be :  and  physkal  science,  if  studied  at  ail. 
«^  XV  J^  »  ^  aniied  "■—rvrt-  wherefore,  ladter 
•  -  -.in;  I'ae  rr^r^i  :-ny  »  ■▼  son's  mind,  I  wocid 
..,—  sn  ^~i  ■■"■*'  ^  ^^  """''  '*'*"'^  '^*  earth,  and 

'"  ~^  ^  4-  — —  -pu^pj'es-  jcr  n  the  bright  bfac 

■   ^_       -  ,       .,    „    iiioit  oeedltil  for  a  Cfansti>D  and 

"'-    • "    _'.  J    .-  .    >  Christian  and  moral  and  pn^itVal 

"  ■'-'■"'     _     ._.    _  ..uDuldsee  ourwayalittlemcwrdcailr 

~*  ,.     i..aii^ai,  or  Toryism,  or  Jacobinic  or  anv 

Ul  here  is  going  on  comfortably,  with 

'*•''*  _  ^  .aii  rnucii  in  promise ;  with  mncfa  ako  to 

■*■'    *  *      .    .0^  .ULording  to  the  unavoidable  coarse  of 

^      ti    iiind  expatiates  sometimes  upon  Fox  How, 

«   — ser  duIncM  of  the  cotmtry  about  Rugby, 

>  n'^Tjnd  the  reach  rf  railways  to  spoil.     On 

■  v*K.  *  TJrrr  of  twenty,  to  Nuneham  Wood  : — 

'-■i.  iua<:''>  ""^  dght  chtldreB.  and  ten  persons 
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C3CXIX.      TO   ARCHBISHOP   WHATELV. 

'  Rugbx,  May  16,  1835. 

I  have  no  thought  of  writiag  aaything  about  the 

Jew  Bill  or  Church  Reform  at  present.  If  the  Jew  Bil! 
comes  forward,  I  shall  perhaps  petition  against  it,  either  in 
common  with  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood,  whom  I  could 
on  that  question  join,  though  not  probably  in  my  reasons  for 
opposing  it ;  or  else  singly,  to  state  my  own  views  as  a  Liberal 
iu  being  unfavourable  to  any  measure  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment  Undoubtedly,  I  think  that  up  to  1795  or  '6,  whenever 
the  elective  franchise  was  granted  to  the  Catholics,  the  Pro- 
testants were  de  facto  the  only  citizens  of  Ireland ;  and  that  the 
Catholic  claims  could  not  then  be  urged  on  the  same  ground 
that  they  are  now.  Till  that  time  one  must  have  app^ed  to 
a  higher  law,  and  asked  by  what  right  the  Protestants  had 
become  the  only  citizens  of  Ireland ;  it  was  then  a  question  of 
the  Jus  Gentium,  now  it  is  merely  one  of  Jus  Civile,  I  never 
have  justified  the  practice  of  one  race  in  wresting  another's 
country  from  it ;  I  only  say  that  every  people,  in  that  country 
which  is  rightfully  theirs,  may  establish  their  own  institutions 
and  their  own  ideas ;  and  that  no  stranger  has  any  title  what- 
ever to  become  a  member  of  that  nation,  unless  he  adopts 
their  institutions  and  ideas.  It  is  not  what  a  Government  may 
impose  upon  its  subjects,  but  what  a  people  may  agree  upon 
for  themselves ;  and,  though  England  does  not  belong  to  the 
king,  yet  it  belongs  to  the  English  ;  and  the  English  may  most 
justly  say  that  they  will  admit  no  stranger  to  be  one  of  their 
society.  If  they  say  that  they  will  admit  him,  that  is,  if 
Parliament  pass  the  Jew  Bill,  I  do  not  at  all  dispute  their  right 
as  Englishmen  to  do  so,  and  as  an  Englishman  I  owe  obedience 
to  their  decision ;  but  I  think  they  make  England  cease  to  be 
the  vSKis*  of  a  Christian,  and  we,  like  the  old  Christians,  shall 
then  become  in  our  turn  ?rapoui:oi.t  Politically,  if  we  are  the  mi- 
nority, I  see  no  injustice  in  this,  but  I  think  that  we  may  wonder 
a  little  at  those  of  the  majority,  who  are  Christians  :  seeing  that 
we  as  Englishmen  have  a  nearer  clnim  to  English  citizenship 
than  the  Jews  can  have;  and  Christians,  being  the  majority, 
ought,  I  think,  to  establish  their  own  ideas  in  their  own  land. 

Meanwhile,  I  think  that  I  shall  fulfil  my  intention  of  pub- 
lishing the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  (Timothy  and  Titus),  wirh 

•  "SuiW.'"  t  "Sojourners." 
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Notes  and  Dissertations.  I  should  print  in  parallel  columns — 
the  Greek  text,  a«  correctly  as  I  could  give  it ;  the  Latin 
Vulgate ;  and  the  English  authorised  version  correettd,  noticing 
every  correction  by  printing  it  in  a  smaller  type,  and  marking 
with  obeli  such  words  or  expressions  in  our  translation  as  I 
think  require  amendment,  but  which  I  cannot  amend  to  mj 
satisfaction.  The  Dissertations  would  embrace  naturally  every 
point  on  which  the  Oxford  Judaizers  have  set  up  their  here^ — 
the  priesthood,  sacraments,  apostolical  succession,  tradition, 
the  church ;  and  above  all  would  contain  the  positive  opposite 
to  all  their  idolatries,  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  not 
His  Church,  nor  His  sacraments,  not  His  teaching,  not  even 
the  truths  about  Him,  nor  the  virtues  which  He  most  enforces, 
but  Himself — that  only  object  which  bars  fanaticism  and 
idolatry  on  the  one  hand,  and  ^ves  life  and  power  to  all 
morality  on  the  other.  And  this  is  what  St  Paul  constantly 
opposes  to  the  several  idolatries  of  the  Judaizers  (see  Colos- 
■ians  iL  and  i  Timothy  iv.,  connecting  with  it  the  laist  verse  of 
chapter  iii.,  which  has  been  so  strangely  severed  from  its 
context), 

I  never  yet  in  my  life  made  any  application  for  preferment, 
nor  have  I  desired  it ;  but  I  confess,  if  Hampden  is  to  be 
made  a  bishop,  I  wish  that  they  would  put  me  in  his  place  at 
Oxford.  I  should  be  a  very  great  loser  in  point  of  income  by 
the  change,  and,  till  lately,  I  have  never  fancied  that  I  could 
be  more  useful  anywhere  else  than  at  Rugby.  But  I  think, 
under  present  circumstances,  that  I  could  do  more  good  at 
Oxford,  I  could  not  supply  your  place,  but  I  could  supply  it 
better  than  it  is  supplied  now.  I  should  have  a  laige  body  of 
very  promising  young  men  disposed  Co  listen  to  me  for  old 
affection's  sake,  and  my  fondness  for  young  men's  society 
would  soon  bring  others  about  me  whom  I  might  influence.  I 
should  be  of  weight  from  my  classical  knowledge,  and  I  am 
old  enough  now  to  set  down  many  of  the  men  who  are  fore- 
most in  spreading  their  mischief,  and  to  give  some  sanction  ot 
authority  to  those  who  think  as  I  do,  but  who  at  present  want 
a  man  to  lean  upon.  And,  though  the  Judaizers  hate  me,  I 
believe,  worse  than  they  hate  Hampden,  yet  they  could  not  gel 
up  the  same  clamour  against  me,  for  the  bugbear  of  Apostolical 
Succession  would  not  do,  and  it  would  puzzle  even  Newman  to 
get  up  a  charge  of  Socinianism  against  me  out  of  my  Sermons. 
Furthermore,  my  spirit  of  pugnacdousness  would  rejoice  in 
fighting  out  the  battle  with  the  Judaizers,  as  it  were  in  a  saw- 
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l>it ;  and,  as  my  skin  is  tough,  my  wife's  tougher,  and  the 
children's  toughest  of  all,  I  am  satistied  that  we  should  Kre  in 
Oxford  amidst  any  quantity  of  abuse  unhurt  in  health  or  spirits, 
and  I  should  expatiate,  as  heretofore,  in  Bagley  Wood  and  on 
Shotover.  Do  not  understand  this  as  implying  an^  weariness 
with  Rugby ;  far  from  it.  I  have  got  a  very  effective  position 
here,  which  I  would  only  quit  for  one  which  seems  even  more 
effective ;  but  I  keep  one  great  place  of  education  sound  and 
free,  and  unavoidably  gain  an  influence  with  many  young  men, 
and  endeavour  to  make  them  see  that  they  ought  to  think  on 
and  imderstand  a  subject  before  they  take  up  a  party  view 
about  it.  I  hunger  sometimes  for  more  time  for  writing,  but 
I  do  not  indulge  the  feeling;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think 
my  love  of  tuition  rather  grows  upon  me. 


•to  A.    p.    STANLF.V,    ESQ. 

Rugbr,  May  34.  1S36. 

.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Newmanites.     1  do  not 


call  them  bad  men>  nor  would  I  deny  their  many  good  qualities. 
I  judge  of  them  as  I  do  commonly  of  mixed  charac- 
ters, where  the  noble  and  the  base,  the  good  and  the  bad,  are 
strangely  mixed  up  together.  There  is  an  ascending  scale,  from 
the  grossest  personal  selfishness,  such  as  that  of  Ctesar  or 
Napoleon,  to  party  selfishness,  such  as  that  of  Sylla,  or  fanati- 
cal selfishness— that  is  the  idolatry  of  an  idea  or  a  principle — 
such  as  that  of  Robespierre*  and  Dominic,  and  some  of  the 
Covenanters.  In  all  diese,  except  perhaps  the  first,  we  feel  a 
sympathy  more  or  less,  because  there  is  something  of  personal 
self-devotion  and  sincerity ;  but  fanaticism  is  idolatry,  and  it 
has  the  moral  evil  of  idolatry  in  it — that  is,  a  fanatic  worships 
something  which   is  the  creature  of  his  own   devices,   and 

The  inan  was  a  jun  man,  and  humane 
□aiurallr,  bui  he  vonld  namnr  ereiy- 
hidcniaiT  leaders,  as  being  a  sincere       thing  to   meet   tUt  Own    views,   and 
<anai<.~  .r.  <!._  ...„»  ol  Hepublicaiiiim .        nothing  eould  check  him  at  last.     Il 
ero/Ro'  -  - 


bai  to  me  a  most  important  lesson,"  what  fanaticism  maf  lead  to  in  GixI's 

he  *ajd  once  to  a  rorrner  pupi!,  wiib  world."     To  Dominic,  in  allusion  to 

the  emphasis  of  one  who  had  studied  bis  supposed  share  In  the  AlUgensian 

it  for  his  own  profit ;  "it  shorn  the  cnisade,  and  the  foundation  ol  the 

frightful  coasequeuces  or  malting  e>ery-  Inquisition,    be   used   to   apply  St 

thmg  tctie  way  to  a  favourite  nolioiL  Paul's  wonls.  i  Cor.  til.  15. 
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thus  even  his  sclf-devoticm  in  support  of  it  is  only  au 
apparent  Mlf-sacrifice,  for  it  is  in  fact  making  the  pans  of 
his  nature  or  his  mind  which  he  least  values,  offer  sacrifice 
to  that  which  he  most  values.  The  moral  fault,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  is  in  the  idolatiy^the  setting  up  some  idea  which 
is  most  kindred  to  our  own  minds,  and  then  putting  it  in 
the  place  of  Christ,  who  alone  cannot  be  made  an  idol,  and 
cannot  inspire  fanaticism,  because  He  combines  all  \6itxt  of 
perfection,  and  exhibits  diem  in  their  just  haimony  and  com- 
bination. Now  to  my  own  mind,  by  its  natural  tendency— 
that  is,  taking  my  mind  at  its  best — truth  and  justice  would 
be  the  idols  that  I  should  follow ;  and  they  would  be  idols,  for 
they  would  not  supply  ail  the  food  that  tiie  mind  wants,  and, 
whilst  worshipping  them,  reverence  and  humility  and  tender- 
ness might  very  likely  be  forgotten.  But  Christ  Himself 
includes  at  once  truth  and  justice,  and  all  these  other  qualities 
too.  In  other  men  I  cannot  trace  exactly  the  origin  of  the 
idolatry,  except  by  accident  in  some  particular  cases.  But  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  Newman  and  his  party  are  idolaton ;  they 
put  Christ's  Church  and  Christ's  Sacrajnents,  and  Christ's 
ministers,  in  the  place  of  Christ  Himself;  and  these  being 
only  imperfect  ideas,  the  unreserved  worship  of  them  unavoid- 
ably teiids  to  the  n^lect  of  other  ideas  no  less  important ;  and 
thence  some  passion  or  other  loses  its  proper  and  intended 
check,  and  the  moral  evil  follows.  Thus  it  is  that  narrow- 
mindedness  tends  to  wickedness,  because  it  does  not  extend 
its  watchfulness  to  every  part  of  our  moral  nature,  for  then  it 
would  not  be  na/rva^mindedness ;  and  this  neglect  fosters  the 
growth  of  evil  in  the  parts  that  are  so  neglected.  Thus  a  man 
may  "  give  all  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  yet  be  nothing;" 
where  I  do  not  understand  it  of  giving  out  of  mere  ostentation, 
or  with  a  view  to  gain  influence,  but  that  a  man  may  have  one 
or  more  virtues,  such  as  are  according  to  his  favourite  ideas,  in 
very  great  perfection,  and  still  be  nothing ;  because  these  ideas 
are  his  idols,  and  worshipping  them  with  all  his  heart,  there  is 
a  portion  of  his  heart,  more  or  less  considerable,  left  without 
its  proper  object,  guide,  and  nourishment,  and  so  this  portion 
is  left  to  the  dominion  of  evil.  Other  men,  and  these  the  mass 
of  mankind,  go  wrong  either  from  having  no  &vourite  ideas  at 
all,  and  living  wholly  at  random,  or  wpat  ifivnc, — or  else  ftom 
having  ideas  but  indistinctly,  and  paying  them  bat  little 
worship,  so  that  here  too  (he  common  world  about  them  gi\-es 
the  impression  to  their  minds,  and  thus  they  ^ue  eviL     But  the 
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best  men,  I  think,  are  those  who,  worshipping  Christ  and  no 
idol,  and  thus  having  got  hold  of  the  true  idea,  jret  from  want 
of  faith  cannot  always  realize  it,  and  so  hare  parts  of  their 
lives  more  or  less  out  of  that  influence  which  should  keep  them 
right — and  thus  they  also  fall  into  evil ;  but  they  are  the  best, 
because  they  have  set  brfore  them  Christ  and  no  idol,  and  thus 
having  nothing  to  cast  away,  but  need  only  to  impress  them- 
selves with  their  ideas  more  constantly;  "they  need  not  save 
to  wash  the  feet,  and  are  then  clean  every  whit"  ....  I  have 
been  looking  through  the  Tracts,*  which  are  to  me  a  memor- 
able proof  of  their  idolatry ;  some  of  the  idols  are  better  than 
others,  some  being  indeed  as  very  a  "  Truncus  ficulnus '  as 
ever  the  most  degraded  superstition  worshipped  ;  but  as  to 
Christianity,  there  is  more  of  it  in  any  one  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
or  Mrs.  Cameron's,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  Tract  Society's 
than  in  alt  the  two  Oxford  octavos.  And  these  men  would 
exclude  John  Bunyan,  and  Mrs.  Fry,  and  John  Howard,  from 
Christ's  Church,  while  they  exalt  the  Non-jurors  into  Con- 
fessors, and  Laud  into  a  martyr  I 


CXXXI.      TO  THK   KARL  HOWE. 

{In  reply  to  a  leMer,  requallne,  u  oae  of  the  Tnutees  of  Riig!>T  School,  thai 
Dr.  Arnold  would  declare  if  he  wai  the  author  of  the  article  on  Dr.  Hampden 
in  the  Ediaburgh  Review  ottiibulcd  to  him,  and  ft" ting  that  bis  conduct  would 
be  guided  by  ut.  Arnold's  oaswEi.jt 

Rugby,  June  33,  1836. 
UY   LORD, 

The  answer  which  your  lordship  has  asked  for,  I  have  given 
several  times  to  many  of  my  friends ;  and  I  am  well  known  to 
be  very  little  apt  to  disavow  or  conceal  my  authorship  of  any- 
thing, that  I  may  at  any  time  have  written. 

Still,  as  I  conceive  your  lordship's  question  to  be  one  which 
none  but  a  personal  friend  has  the  slightest  right  to  put  to  me 
or  to  any  man,  I  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  decline  giving  any 
answer  to  it 

*  From  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hawldni.—  till,  like  Don  Quixote's  good  lenie  In 
■'  I  have  been  reading  the  Puaey  and  ordinary  matters.  It  all  gen  upsei  by 
Newman  ttacU,  with  no  small  oiton-  some  outbreak  of  bii  particular  super- 
isbment ;  Iliey  surpass  all  my  eipecta-       stilion." 

tions  in  point  of  eitravagance,  and  in  t  This  correspondence  ended  m  a 

their  complete  oppoeition  to  the  Chris-       resolution  of  censure  moved  at  the 
tianity  of  the  New  Testaraenl.     But 
there  are  some    beautiful    Ihingi  in 
Pusey's  Tracts  on  Baptism,  much  that 
it  iioly  and  pure,  and  truly  Chriulan  ; 


Board  of  Tn. 

isleea,  which  would  pro 

bably  have  c 

Bcasioned  Dr.  Amold'i 

adilnotbeenlcHt.    Se> 
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CXXXIT.      TO  THE  SAKE. 

mce  with  his  rea , 

BHHi  m  cue  the  report  «aa  tmft) 

Jane  -7.  '836. 
Uy  LORD, 

I  UD  extremely  soiiy  that  you  shoulcl  have  considered  my 
tetter  as  uncourteous ;  it  was  certainly  not  ioteoded  to  be  so ; 
but  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  answer  your  lordship's  letter  at 
greater  length  without  going  into  greater  detaili  by  way  of 
explanation  than  its  own  shortness  appeared  to  me  to  wanam. 
Your  lordship  addressed  me  in  a  tone  purely  formal  and  official, 
and  at  the  same  time  asked  a  question  which  the  common 
usage  of  society  regards  as  one  of  delicacy— justified,  I  do  not 
say,  only  by  persoikal  friendship,  but  at  least  by  some  bmiliarity 
of  acquaintance.  It  was  because  no  such  ground  could  exist 
in  the  present  case,  and  because  I  cannot  and  do  not  acknow- 
ledge your  right  officially,  as  a  trustee  of  Rugby  School,  to 
question  me  on  the  subject  of  my  real  or  supposed  writiogs  on 
matters  wholly  unconnected  with  the  school,  that  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  decline  answering  your  lordship's  question. 

It  is  very  painful  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where  I  must 
either  appear  to  seek  concealment  wholly  foreign  to  my  wishes, 
or  else  must  acknowledge  a  right  which  I  owe  it,  not  only  to 
myself,  but  to  the  master  of  every  endowed  school  in  England, 
al»olutely  to  deny.  But  in  the  present  case,  I  think  I  can 
hardly  be  suspected  of  seeking  concealment.  I  have  spoken 
on  the  subject  of  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  freely  in 
the  hearing  of  many,  with  no  request  for  secrecy  on  their  pan 
expressed  or  implied  Ofhcially,  however,  I  cannot  return  an 
answer — not  from  the  slightest  feeling  of  disrespect  to  your 
lordship,  but  because  my  answering  would  allow  a  prindpk 
which  I  can  on  no  account  admit  to  be  just  or  reasonable. 

CXXXIIt.      TO  THE   SAKE. 

(In  repl^  to  a  ktter  of  thanks  for  the  last.) 

Jnne  jo.  itjb 
Ur   LORD, 

1  trust  that  you  will  not  think  me  intrusive,  if  I  trouble  you 
once  again  with  these  few  lines,  to  express  to  you  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  last  letter  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
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receiving  from  you.  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  to  me, 
that  any  part  of  my  conduct  should  fail  to  meet  your  iordship's 
approbation.  If  I  feel  it  the  less  on  the  present  subject  than 
on  any  other,  it  is  because  I  have  been  long  compelled  to  differ 
from  numy  of  my  friends  whom  I  esteem  most  highly ;  and  I 
fear,  considering  the  vehemence  of  party  feeling  at  present,  to 
incur  their  disapprobation  also.  In  such  oases,  one  is  obliged 
to  bear  the  pain  vithout  repining — when  a  man  is  thoroughly 
convinced,  as  I  am,  that  the  opinions  which  be  holds,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  upholds  them,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
agreeable  to  truth,  and  m  confonnity  with  the  highest  principles 
of  Christian  duty. 

CXXXIV.      TO  HIS  SISTER    MRS.    BUCKLAND. 
(Afier  ■  Tint  to  tin  Isle  of  WigbL ) 

Foi  How,  July  aS,  1136 

I  certainly  was  agreeably  surprised  rather  than  dis- 
appointed by  all  the  scenery.  I  admired  the  interior  of  the 
island,  which  people  affect  to  sneer  at,  but  which  I  think  ia 
very  superior  to  most  of  the  scenery  of  common  countries. 
As  for  the  Sandrock  Hotel,  it  was  most  beautiful,  and  Bon- 
church  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw  on  the  sea  coast 
on  this  side  of  Genoa.  Slatwoods  was  deeply  interesting ;  I 
thought  of  what  Fox  How  might  be  to  my  children  forty  yeais 
hence,  and  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  that  interval ;  but 
Fox  How  cannot  be  to  them  what  Slatwoods  is  to  me — the 
only  liome  of  my  childhood — while  with  them  Laleham  and 
Kugby  will  divide  their  affections.  I  had  also  a  great  interest 
in  going  over  the  college  at  Winchester,  but  I  certainly  did  not 
desire  to  change  houses  with  Moberly ;  no,  nor  situation, 
although  I  envy  him  the  downs  and  the  clear  streams,  and  the 
southern  instead  of  the  midland  country,  and  the  associations 
of  Alfred's  capital  with  the  tombs  of  Kings  and  Prelates,  as 
compared  with  Rugby  and  its  thirteen  horse  and  cattle  f^ia. 

But  when  I  look  at  the  last  number  of  the  Rugby 

Magazine,  or  at  Vaughan  or  Simpkinson  at  Thorney  How,  1 
envy  neither  him  nor  any  man,  thinking  that  there  is  a  good 
in  Rugby  which  no  place  can  surpass  in  its  quality,  be  the 
quantity  ot  it  much  or  little. 
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CXXXV.      TO    iXV.    an.    HAWKINS. 

Fox  How,  Ambleside,  July  31.  1836. 

It  is  nearly  a  month  since  you  left  Rugby,  and  yet  I  have 
not  written  to  you  nor  given  you  any  account  of  the  result  of 
the  Trustees'  meeting.  The  result,  however,  was  nothing. 
Lord  Howe  brought  forward  some  motion,  and  they  divided 
on  it,  four  and  four ;  but  as  there  is  no  casting  vote,  an  equal 
division  causes  the  failure  of  any  proposal,  and  accordingly  I 
■hould  have  known  nothing  about  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
private  information.  In  all  that  passed  publicly,  they  were 
all  as  civil  as  usual,  and  did  all  that  I  wanted  about  the  school 
So  that  the  meeting  went  off  peaceably,  and  the  exhibttioDS 
also  went  to  those  whom  I  could  most  have  wished  to  have 
them. 

[After  describing  his  journeys  and  plans  in  the  holidays.] 
It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  you  say,  when  you  left 
Rugby,  that  you  hoped  to  repeat  your  visit,  and  bring  Mrs. 
Hawluns  with  you.  It  is  indeed  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen 
you  in  bo  mudi  quiet,  and  life  is  not  long  enough  to  afford 
such  long  interruptions  of  intercourse.  And  I  have  also  had 
great  pleasure  in  Uiinking  that  the  result  of  your  visit  confinned 
what  I  had  hoped,  and  has  shown  that,  if  we  differ  on  some 
points,  we  agree  in  many  more,  and  that  the  amount  of  dif- 
ference was  not  90  great  as  both,  perhaps,   during  a  long 

absence  bad  been  led  to  fancy I  was  amused  to  see 

the  names  of  Pusey  and  some  other  strong  High  Churchmen 
attached  to  a  petition  against  one  of  the  Bills  drawn  on  the 
Church  Commissioners'  Report  It  will  be  difficult  to  legislate 
where  the  most  opposite  extremes  of  parties  seem  united  against 
the  GovemmenL  There  are  few  men  with  whom  I  differ  more 
than  the  Bishop  of  Exeter;  but  I  c(»^ially  approve  of  his 
Amendment  on  the  Marriage  Act  so  far  as  it  goes ,  only  I  wish 
that  he  had  added  to  the  words  "  in  the  presence  of  God,"  the 
true  sign  and  mark  of  a  Christian  act,  "and  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Unitarian  would 
have  objected  to  it,  nor  any  one  else  except  ^ose  who  seem  to 
me  to  be  utterly  puziled  with  the  notions  of  a  "  dvil  act,"  and 
a  "  religious  act" 
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CXXXVI.      TO   SIR   J.    rRANKLIN,    K.CB. 
(TlHsi  oppoiiiLed  Gorcmor  of  Vnn  Diemen't  Land.) 

Foi  How,  July  90,  1836. 
,  I  sometimes  think  that  if  the  Government  would 


maJce  me  a  Bishop,  or  principal  of  a  college  or  school,- 
both  together, — in  such  a  place  as  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
during  your  government,  I  could  be  tempted  to  emigrate  with 
all  my  family  for  good  and  all  There  can  be,  I  think,  no 
more  useful  or  more  sacred  task,  than  assisting  in  fonning  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  a  new  society  j  it  is  the 
surest  and  best  kind  of  missionary  labour.  But  our  colonial 
society  has  been  in  general  so  Jacobinical  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word ;  every  man  has  lived  so  much  to  and  for  himself, 
and  the  bonds  of  law  and  religion  have  been  so  little  acknow- 
ledged as  the  great  sanctions  and  securities  of  society — that 
one  shrinks  from  bringing  up  one's  children  where  they  mutt 
in  all  human  probability  become  lowered,  not  in  rank  01 
fortune,  but  in  what  is  infinitely  more  important,  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  and  religious  standard  by  which  theii  livei 
would  be  guided. 

Feeling  this,  and  holding  our  West  Indian  colonies  to  be 
one  of  the  worst  stains  in  the  moral  history  of  mankind,  a  con- 
vict colony  seems  to  me  to  be  even  more  shocking  and  more 
monstrous  in  its  very  conception,  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  so ;  but  I  am  sure  that  no  such 
evil  can  be  done  to  mankind  as  by  thus  sowing  with  rotten 
seed,  and  raising  up  a  nation  morally  tainted  in  its  very  origin. 
Compared  with  this,  the  bloodiest  eiterminations  ever  effected 
\iy  conquest  were  useful  and  good  actions.  If  they  will  colo- 
nize widi  convicts,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  stain  should  last,  not 
(mly  for  one  whole  life,  but  for  more  than  one  generation ;  that 
DO  convict  or  convict's  child  should  ever  be  a  &ee  citizen  ;  and 
that,  even  in  the  third  generation,  the  offspring  should  be 
excluded  from  all  offices  of  honour  or  authority  in  the  colony. 
This  would  be  complained  of  as  unjust  or  invidious,  but  I  am 
auie  that  distinctions  of  moral  breed  are  as  uatuial  and  as  just 
as  those  of  skin  01  of  arbitrary  caste  are  wrong  and  mis 
chievouB ;  it  is  a  law  of  God's  Providence  which  we  cannot 
alter,  that  the  sins  of  the  father  are  really  visited  upon  the  child 
in  the  corruption  of  his  breed,  and  in  the  rendering  impossible 
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many  of  tlie  teelings  whicli  are  the  greatest  security  to  a  child 
against  evit. 

Forgive  me  for  all  this  ;  but  it  really  is  a  happiness  to  me 
to  think  of  you  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  you  will  be  I 
know,  not  in  name  nor  in  fonn,  but  in  deed  and  in  Spirit,  the 
besi  and  chief  missionaiy. 


CXXXVII.      TO  THE    REV.    JAUCS    HBARN. 

Rugby,  Seplember  14,  1S36 

I  know  not  when  i  have  been  more  delighted  by  any 
letter,  than  by  that  which  I  lately  received  from  you.  I<  con- 
tains a  picture  of  your  present  state  which  is  truly  a  cause  for 
thankfulness,  and,  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men,  it  is  an 
intense  gratification  to  my  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  to  my 
personal  regard  for  you,  to  see  a  life  of  bard  and  insufficiently 
paid  labour  well  performed,  now,  before  its  decline,  rewarded 
with  comparative  rest  and  with  comfort  I  rejoiced  in  the 
picture  which  you  gave  of  your  house,  and  fields,  and  nei£;h- 
boiirhood ;  there  was  a  freshness  and  a  quietness  about  it  which 
always  goes  very  much  to  my  heart,  and  which  at  times,  if  I 
bdulged  the  feeling,  could  half  make  me  discontented  with  the 
perpetual  turmoil  of  my  own  life.  For  Westmoreland  itself  has 
not  to  me  the  perfect  peacefiilness  of  the  idea  of  a  country 
parsonage  ;  the  house  is  too  new,  the  trees  too  yoimg  and  small, 
the  neighbourhood  too  numerous,  and  our  stay  is  too  short  and 
too  busily  engaged,  to  allow  of  anything  like  repose  at  it.  It  is 
a  most  delightful  tonic  to  brace  me  for  the  coming  half  year  - 
but  it  does  not  admit  of  a  full  abandonment  to  its  enjoyments, 
and  it  is  well  that  it  does  not.  I  sometimes  look  at  the  moun- 
tains which  bound  our  valley,  and  think  how  content  I  could 
be  never  to  wander  beyond  them  any  more,  and  to  take  rest  in 
a  place  which  I  love  so  dearly.  But  whilst  my  health  is  so 
entire,  and  I  feel  my  spirits  still  so  youthful,  1  feel  ashamed 
of  the  wish,  and  I  trust  that  I  can  sincerely  rejoice  in  being 
engaged  in  so  active  a  life,  and  in  having  such  constant  inter- 
course with  others.  Still  I  can  heaitiiy  and  lawfully  rejoice 
that  you  are  permitted  to  rest  whilst  your  age  and  spirits  ate 
also  yet  unbroken,  and  that  the  huny  of  your  journey  is  some- 
what abating,  and  allows  you  more  steadily  to  contem[4aie  its 
dose. 

Our  own  two  boys  are  gone  to  Winchester,  and 
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have  taken  a  vciy  good  place  in  the  school,  and  seem  vay 
comfortable  there ;  I  am  sure  you  will  give  them  your  prayers, 
that  they  may  be  defended  amidst  the  manifold  temptations  of 
theii  change  of  life.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  draw  the  remaining 
children  yet  closer  around  me,  and  as  if  I  could  not  enough 
prize  the  short  period  which  passes  before  they  go  out  into  life, 
never  again  to  feel  their  father's  house  their  abiding  home.  I 
turn  from  pubUc  affairs  almost  in  despair,  as  I  think  that  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  what  I  most  long  for  will  be  accomplished. 
Yet  I  still  wish  entirely  well  to  the  Government,  and  regarcl 
with  unabated  horror  the  Conservatives  both  in  Church  and  ' 
Slate.  They  are,  however,  I  believe,  growing  in  influence,  and 
so  they  will  do,  until  there  comes  a  check  to  out  present  com- 
mercial prosperity,  for  vulgar  minds  never  can  understand  the 
duty  of  reform  till  it  is  impressed  on  them  by  the  aigumentum 
ad  ventrem ;  and  the  mass  of  mankind,  whether  in  good  coats 
or  in  bad,  inll  always  be  vulgar-minded. 


CXXXVIII.      TO   MR.   JUSTICE  COLERIDGE. 
(Then  M  Fox  How  with  hii  famajr. ) 

Ruebjr,  Seplember  93.  1S3S. 

If  you  have  the  same  soft  air  that  is  now  breathing  round 
us,  and  the  same  bright  sun  playing  on  the  trees,  which  are  full 
charged  with  the  freshness  of  last  night's  rain,  you  must,  I 
think  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  well  of  the  beauty  of  Fox 
How.  It  is  a  real  delight  to  think  of  you  as  at  last  arrived 
there,  and  to  feel  that  the  place  which  we  so  love  is  enjoyed  by 
such  dear  friends,  who  can  enjoy  it  fully.  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  deliverance  from  Lancaster  Castle,  and  by  what  you 
said  in  your  last  letter,  you  are  satisfied  I  imagine,  with  the 
propriety  of  the  verdict  Now  you  can  not  only  see  the  moun- 
tains afar  off,  but  feel  them  in  eyes,  lungs,  and  mind ;  and  a 
mighty  influence  I  think  it  is.  I  often  used  to  think  of  the 
solemn  comparison  in  the  Psalm,  "  the  hills  stand  about  Jeru- 
salem ;  even  so  standeth  the  Lord  round  about  his  people." 
The  girdling  in  of  the  mountains  round  the  valley  of  our  home 
is  a>  apt  an  image  as  any  earthly  thing  can  be  of  the  encircling 
of  the  everlasting  arms,  keeping  off  evil  and  showering  all  good. 

But  my  great  delight  in  thinking  of  you  at  Fox  How  is 
mixed  with  no  repining  that  I  caimot  be  there  myset£     We 
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have  hsd  our  holidajr,  and  it  was  a  long  and  most  agreeable 
one ;  and  Nemesis  might  well  be  angiy,  if  I  was  not  now  ready 
and  glad  to  be  at  work  again.  Besides,  I  think  that  the  school 
is  again  in  a  very  hopefiil  state  \  the  set,  which  rather  veig^ied 
us  down  during  the  last  year,  is  now  broken  and  dispersed;  and 
the  tide  is  again,  I  trust,  at  flood,  and  will,  I  hope,  go  on  so. 
You  would  smile  to  see  the  zeal  with  which  I  am  trying  to 
improve  the  I^tin  verse,  and  the  difficulty  which  I  find  in 
domg  it.  But  I  stand  in  amaze  at  the  utter  want  cS  poetical 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  boys.  They  cannot  in 
*  the  l^st  understand  either  Homer  or  Virgil ;  they  cannot  follow 
out  the  strong  graphic  touches  which,  to  an  active  mind, 
suggest  such  infinitely-varied  pictures,  and  yet  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  draw  them  for  himself  on  the  hint  given.  But  my 
delight  in  going  over  Homer  and  Virgil  with  the  boys  makes 
me  think  what  a  treat  it  must  be  to  teadi  Shakespeare  to  a  good 
class  of  young  Greeks  in  regenerate  Athens ;  to  dwell  upon  him 
line  by  line,  and  word  by  word,  in  the  way  that  nothii^  but  a 
translation  lesson  ever  wiU  enable  one  to  do ;  and  so  to  get  all 
his  pictures  and  thoughts  leisurely  into  one's  mind,  till  I  verily 
think  one  would  after  a  time  almost  give  out  light  in  the  dark, 
after  having  been  steeped  as  it  were  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
brilliance.  And  how  could  this  ever  be  done  without  having 
the  process  of  construing,  as  the  grc»Ber  medium  through  irtiich 
alone  all  die  beauty  can  be  transmitted,  because  else  we  travel 
too  fast,  and  more  than  half  of  it  escapes  us  ?  Shakespeare, 
with  English  boys,  would  be  but  a  poor  substitute  for  Homer ; 
but  I  confess  tl^t  I  should  be  glad  to  get  Dante  and  Goethe 
now  and  then  in  the  room  of  some  of  the  Greek  tragedians  and 
of  Horace ;  or  rather  not  in  their  room,  but  mixed  up  along 
with  them.  I  have  been  trying  something  of  this  in  French, 
as  I  am  now  going  through,  with  the  Sixdi  Form,  Baraxtte's 
beautiful  Tableau  de  la  Litt^rature  Francaisc  pendant  le  Dix- 
huitifeme  Sifecle.  I  thought  of  you  the  other  day,  when  one  of 
my  fellows  translated  to  me  that  splendid  paragraph,  comparing 
Voltaire  to  the  Babouc  of  one  of  his  own  romances,  for  I  think 
you  first  showed  me  the  passage  many  years  aga  Now  by 
going  through  Barante  in  this  way,  one  g^  it  thoroughly,  and 
with  a  really  good  book,  I  think  it  is  a  great  gain.  .... 
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atXXDC.      *TO  A.   p.   STAHUT,   I9Q. 

ttugt?,  Octobw  at,  1836. . 
As  long  as  you  read  modenttely,  and  not  vora- 
ciously, I  am  consent  that  yotir  reading  should  even  prereat 
your  coming  to  Rugby ;  and  I  am  glad  that,  by  beginning  in 
time,  you  will  escape  all  excessive  pressure  at  last.  Vou  will 
be  lejoicing  at  the  meeting  of  the  scattered  members  of  your 
socie^  after  the  Long  Vacation.  I  can  veil  recall  the  same 
feeling,  deeply  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  October  tints  of 
the  Nettlebed  beech  woods,  through  which  my  road  to  Oxford, 
from  Kensington  and  Hampton,  always  lay.  The  separation 
had  been  long  enough  to  make  the  meeting  more  than  joyous, 
and  some  of  my  most  delightfiil  remembrances  of  Oxford  and 
its  neighbourhood  are  connected  with  the  scenery  of  the  later 
autumn ;  Bagley  Wood  in  Its  golden  decline,  and  the  green  of 
the  meadows,  reviving  for  a  while  under  the  influence  of  a 
Martinmas  smnmer,  and  then  fading  finally  off  into  its  winter 
brown.  Here  our  society  is  too  busy,  as  well  as  too  old,  to 
enjoy  in  common,  though  we  can  woik  in  common ;  but  woi^ 
after  all  is  but  half  the  man,  and  they  who  only  woric  together 

do  not  truly  live  together.  ....  I  agree  with in  a  great 

deal,  and  so  Newman  might  ask  as  he  does  about  Hampden  and 
the  Socinians,  where  I  begin  to  disagree  with  him.  Politically, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  do  disagree  as  to  any  principle,  and  m 
sympathy  with  a  man's  mind  in  argument,  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  he  believes  the  exemplification  of  your  common 
piinciplea  to  be  found  in  this  party,  or  in  that  party ;  that 
IS  a  mere  question  of  fact,  which  we  need  not  impanel  a 
jury  to  try;  meanwhile  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  law  of  the 
case.  ....  But  to  supply  the  place  of  Conscience,  with 
the  Spie^  of  Fanaticism  on  one  hand  and  of  Utilitarianism 
on  the  other, — on  one  side  is  the  mere  sign  ftom  Heaven, 
craved  by  those  who  heeded  not  heaven's  first  sign  written 
within  them ;  on  the  other,  it  is  the  idea  which,  hardly 
hovering  on  the  remotest  outskirts  of  Christianity,  readily  flies 
off  to  the  camp  of  Materialism  and  Atheism — the  mere  pared 
and  plucked  notionof"  good"  exhibited  by  the  word  " useful ;" 
which  seems  to  me  the  idea  of  "good"  robbed  of  its  noble- 
ness,— the  sediment  from  which  the  filtered  water  has  been 
assiduously  separated.  It  were  a  strange  world,  if  there  were 
indeed  in  it  no  one  ipymnvwwir  J^ot  (ruling  idea)  but  that  of 
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ihe  fvfi^pw  (useful)  i  if  koXiw  (beauty)  were  only  KdXor,  hn 
ii/nfttpor  (beauty,  because  useful).  But  this  is  one  of  the  pecn- 
liariues  of  the  English  mind ;  the  Puritan  and  the  Benthamite 
have  an  immense  pan  of  their  nature  in  common ;  and  thus  the 
Christianity  of  the  Puritan  is  coarse  and  fanatical, — he  cannot 
relish  what  there  is  in  it  of  beautiful  or  delicate  or  ideal.  Moi 
get  embarrassed  by  the  common  cases  of  a  misguided  con- 
science ;  but  a  compass  may  be  out  of  order  as  well  as  a  con- 
sdeoce,  and  the  needle  may  point  due  south  if  you  hold  a 
powerful  magnet  in  that  direction.  Still  the  compass,  generally 
speaking,  is  a  true  and  sure  guide,  and  so  is  the  conscience ; 
and  you  can  trace  the  deranging  influence  on  the  latter  quite  as 
surely  as  on  the  former.  Again,  there  is  confusion  in  some 
men's  minds,  who  say  that,  if  we  so  exalt  conscience,  we  make 
ourselves  the  paramount  judges  of  all  things,  and  so  do  not 
live  by  faith  and  obedience.  But  he  who  believes  bis  con- 
science to  be  God's  law,  by  obeying  it  obeys  God.  It  is  as 
much  obedience,  as  it  is  obedience  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
God's  Spirit ;  and  in  every  case  of  obedience  to  any  law  or 
guide  whatsoever,  there  always  must  be  one  independent  act 
of  the  mind  pronouncing  this  one  determining  proposition :  "  I 
ought  to  obey;"  so  that  in  obedience,  as  in  every  moral  act, 
we  are  and  must  be  the  paramount  judges,  because  we  must 
ourselves  decide  on  that  very  principle,  "  that  we  ought  to  obey." 
And  as  for  faith,  there  is  again  a  confusion  in  the  use  oi  the 
term.  It  is  not  scriptural,  but  fanatical  to  oppose  faith  to 
reason.  Faith  is  properly  opposed  to  sense,  and  is  the  listen- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  the  higher  part  of  our  mind,  to  which 
alone  God  speaks,  rather  than  to  the  lower  part  of  us,  to  which 
the  world  speaks.  There  is  no  end  to  the  mischiefs  done  by 
that  one  very  common  and  perfectly  unscriptural  mistake  of 
opposing  faith  and  reason,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  the 
highest  part  of  man's  nature.  And  this  you  will  find  that  the 
Scripture  never  does  ;  and  observing  this,  cuts  down  at  once  all 
Puse/s  nonsense  about  Rationalism ;  which,  in  order  to  be 
contrasted  scripturally  with  faith,  must  mean  the  following  some 
lower  part  of  our  nature,  whether  sensual  or  merely  intellectu&l ; 
— that  is,  some  part  which  does  not  acknowledge  God.  But 
what  he  abuses  as  Rationalism  is  just  what  the  Scripture  cmd- 
mends  as  knowledge,  judgment,  understanding,  and  the  like ; 
that  is,  not  the  following  a  merely  intellectual  part  of  our  nature, 
but  the  soverei^  part ; — that  is,  the  moral  reason  acting  under 
God,  and  using,  so  to  speak,  the  telescope  of  faith,  for  objecu 
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too  distant  for  its  naked  eye  to  discover.  And  to  this  is 
opposed,  in  Scriptural  language,  folly  and  idolatry  and  blind- 
ness, and  other  such  tenns  of  reproof.  According  to  Pusey, 
the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  Rationalism,  and  the  man 
who  bowed  down  to  the  stock  of  a  tree  was  a  humble  man,  who 
did  not  inquire  but  believe.  But  if  Isaiah  be  right,  and  speaks 
the  words  of  God,  then  Pusey,  and  the  manwho  bowed  down 
to  the  stock  of  a  tree,  should  learn  that  God  is  not  served 
by  folly. 


CXL.      TO  sin  THOUAS   9.    PA8LEY,   BART. 

Rugby,  Octoba  99,  1836. 

The  authority  for  the  statement  which  you  quote 

is  to  be  found  in  Hallam's  Cottstitutional  History,  vol.  i. 
chap,  ir.,  which  says  that  >'  it  was  a  common  practice  for  several 
years  to  appoint  laymen,  usually  mechanics,  to  read  the  service 
in  vacant  (iurches."  This  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the 
sacraments,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  any  layman  was  ever 
authorized  in  the  Church  of  England  to  administer  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  but  lay  baptism  was  allowed  by  Hooker  to  be  ralid, 
and  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  one  sacrament  and 
the  other.  Language  more  to  the  purpose  is  to  be  found  in 
Tertullian — I  think  in  the  Treatise  De  Corona  Militis — but  at 
any  rate  he  States  first  of  all  that  the  mode  of  administering 
rather  than  communicating  in  the  Sacrament  was  a  departure 
from  the  original  practice ;  and  then  he  explains  the  origin  o( 
the  practice  by  using  the  word  "  Preside ntes,"  not "  Sacerdotes  " 
or  "  Presbyteri ; " — that  is,  the  person  who  presided  at  the  table 
for  order's  sake  would  distribute  the  bread  and  wine ;  and  in 
almost  every  case  he  would  be  an  elder,  or  one  invested  with  a 
share  of  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  he  did  it  not  as 
priest  but  as  president  of  the  assembly ;  which  makes  just  the 
whole  difference.  But,  at^er  all,  the  whole  question  as  to  the 
matter  of  right,  and  the  priestly  power,  must  be  answered  out 
of  the  New  Testament ;  no  one  disputes  the  propriety  of  the 
general  practice  as  it  now  stands ;  but  the  Church  of  England 
has  not  said  that  it  adopts  this  practice  because  it  is  essentia] 
to  the  validity  of  the  sacraments  and  is  of  divine  institution, 
but  leaves  the  question  of  principle  open  j  and  this  of  course 
can  only  be  decided  out  of  the  Scriptures.  That  the  Scrip- 
tures are  clear  enough  against  the  priestcraft  notion,  is  to  mc 
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certain  ;  the  more  so  that  nothing  is  quoted  for  it,  but  the  woidi 
of  St.  Paul,  "  The  bread  which  we  break,  the  cup  which  we 
bless,"  &c. ;  words  which,  quoted  as  a  text,  look  something  to 
the  quotei's  purpose,  because  the  ignorant  reader  may  tmnk 
that  "we"  means  St  Paul  and  his  brother  apostles;  but  if  any 
from  the  tec/ Looks  XaXht passage,  he  will  find  that  the  "ttw"  is 
the  whole  Christian  congregation,  inasmuch  as  the  w<»ds 
immediately  following  are,  "  for  we  being  many  are  one  bread 
and  one  body,  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread." 
I  Corinth,  x.  Yet  this  text  I  have  both  seen  in  books  and 
heard  in  conversation  quoted  as  a  Scripture  authority  for  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  clergy  to  administer  the  Communion. 
Wherefore  I  conclude,  independently  of  my  own  knowledge  <A 
the  New  Testament,  ^t  such  an  a^ument  as  this  would  not 
have  been  used,  if  anything  tolerable  were  to  be  had 


CXLI.      *TO  W.    A.   OREKNHILL,    ESQ. 

Rugby,  October  31,  iSjfi. 
I  was  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter,  and  mach 
gratified  by  it.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  5nd  that  you  ue 
taking  steadily  to  a  profession,  without  which  I  scarcely  see 
how  a  man  can  live  honestly.  That  is,  I  use  the  term  "  pro- 
fession "  in  rather  a  large  sense,  not  as  simply  denoting  certain 
callings  which  a  man  follows  for  bis  maintenance,  but  rather  a 
definite  field  of  duty,  which  the  nobleman  has  as  much  as  the 
tailor,  but  which  he  has  not  who,  having  an  income  laxge 
enough  to  keep  him  from  starving,  hai^  about  upon  life, 
merely  following  his  own  caprices  and  fancies :  quod  £Ktu 
pessimum  eat.  I  can  well  enough  understand  how  medidne, 
like  every  other  profession,  has  its  moral  and  spiritual  darters ; 
but  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  have  more  than  others.  The 
tendency  to  Atheism,  I  imagine,  exists  in  every  study  followed 
up  vigorously,  without  a  foundation  of  faith,  and  that  founda- 
tion carefully  strengthened  and  buOt  upon.  The  student  in 
history  is  as  much  busted  with  secondary  causes  as  the  studott 
in  medicine  ;  the  rule  "  nee  Dcua  intersit,"  true  as  it  is  up  to  a 
certain  point,  that  we  may  not  annihilate  man's  agency  and 
make  him  a  puppet,  is  ever  apt  to  be  followed  too  far  when  we 
are  become  familiar  with  man  or  with  nature,  and  understand 
the  laws  which  direct  both.  Then  these  laws  aeem  enough  to 
accotmt  for  everything,  and  the  laws  themselves  we  ascribe 
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either  to  chance,  or  the  mystifications  called  "  nature,"  or  the 
"anima  niundi,"  the  "spiritus  intus  ahf'of  Pantheism.  If 
there  is  anything  special  m  the  atheistic  tendency  of  medicine, 
it  arises,  I  suppose,  from  certain  vague  notions  about  the  soul, 
its  independence  of  matter,  &c,  and  from  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering these  notions  as  an  essential  part  of  reli^'on.  Now  I 
think  that  the  Chnstian  doctrine  of  the  Resurrectton  meets  the 
Materialists  so  far  as  this,  that  it  does  imply  that  a  body,  or  an 
organisation  of  some  sort,  is  necessary  to  the  full  development 
of  man's  nature.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  go;  for,  granting 
that  the  brain  is  essential  to  thought,  still  no  man  can  say  that 
the  white  pulp  which  you  can  see  and  touch  and  anatomise 
can  itself  think ;  and  by  whatever  names  we  endeavour  to  avoid 
acknowledging  the  existence  of  mind — whether  we  talk  of  a 
subtle  fluid,  or  a  wonderful  arrangement  of  nerves,  or  anything 
else — still  we  do  but  disguise  our  ignorance ;  for  the  act  of 
thinking  is  one  sui  generis,  and  the  thmking  power  must  in  like 
manner  be  different  from  all  that  we  commonly  mean  by 
matter.  The  question  of  Free  Will  is,  and  ever  must  be, 
imperfectly  understood.  If  a  man  denies  that  he  has  a  wilt 
either  to  sit  or  not  to  sit,  to  write  a  note  or  no,  I  cannot  prove 
to  him  that  he  has  one.  If,  again,  he  maintains  that  the 
choosing  power  in  him  cannot  but  choose  what  seems  to  it  to 
be  good,  then  this  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  importance  of  good 
habits,  and  to  the  duty  of  impressing  right  notions  of  good  on 
the  young  mind,  all  which  is  perfectly  true.  And,  in  the  last 
case,  if  a  man  maintains  that  his  nature  irresistibly  teaches  him 
that  what  we  call  good  is  evil,  and  vice  versd,  Uien  I  find  at 
oace  the  value  of  those  passages  in  Scripture  which  have  been 
so  grievously  misused,  and  I  see  before  me  a  vessel  of  wrath 
fitted  for  destruction — fitted,  as  I  believe,  through  its  own 
fault ;  but  if  it  denies  this,  then,  at  any  rate,  fitted  for  destruc- 
tion, and  on  the  sure  way  to  do  iL 

But  no  doubt  every  study  requires  to  be  tempered  and 
balanced  with  something  out  of  itself  if  it  be  only  to  prevent 
the  mind  from  becoming  "einseitig"  or  pedantic;  and  ascend- 
ing higher  still,  all  intellectual  study,  however  comprehensive, 
requires  spiritual  study  to  be  joined  with  it,  lest  our  nature 
itself  become  "einseitig;"  the  intellect  growing,  the  higher 
reason — the  moral  and  spiritual  wisdom — stunted  and  decaying. 
You  will  be  thinking  that  I  have  been  writing  a  sermon  by 
mistake,  instead  of  a  letter,  but  your  letter  led  me  into  it.  I 
Miere  that  any  man  can  roake  himself  an  Atheist  speedily  by 
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breaJdng  off  his  own  personal  communion  with  God  in  Chiist ; 
but,  if  he  keep  this  unimpaired,  I  believe  that  no  intellectual 
study,  whether  of  nature  or  of  man,  will  force  him  into  Atheism ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  creations  of  our  knowledge,  so 
to  speak,  gather  themselves  into  a  fair  and  harmonious  system, 
ever  revolving  in  their  brightness  aiound  their  proper  centre, 
the  throne  of  God.  Prayer,  and  kindly  intercouise  with  da 
poor,  are  the  two  great  safeguards  of  spiritual  life — its  more 
than  food  and  raiment 


CXUL      TO  V.    W.    HDLI,    ESQ. 

Rafbr,  NoTCrabw  lA,  ifljA 

I  have  begun  the  Thessalonians,  and  like  the  work  much ; 
but  I  dread  the  difficulty  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Second 
Epistle.  You  will  not  care  to  hear  that  I  have  got  into  the 
fourth  book  of  Gaius.  But  you  will  not,  I  hope,  find  it 
against  your  conscience,  so  far  to  aid  my  studies  of  law,  as  to 
get  for  me  a  good  copy,  if  you  can,  of  Littleton's  work  upon 
which  Coke  commented.  Coleridge  recommended  it  to  me 
as  illustrating  the  early  state  of  our  law  of  real  property,  with 
the  iniquities  of  feudality  and  the  Conquest,  as  yet  in  all  their 
freshness.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  he  who  were  to  get  the 
law  of  real  property  of  any  country  in  all  its  fulness  would 
have  one  of  the  most  important  indications  of  its  political  and 
social  state.  We  have  got  Coleridge's  Literary  Remains,  in 
which  I  do  rejoice  greatly.  I  think,  with  all  his  faults,  old  Sam 
was  more  of  a  great  man  than  any  one  who  has  lived  within 
the  four  seas  in  my  memory.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  such  a 
union  of  the  highest  philosophy  and  poetry,  with  so  full  a 
knowledge,  on  so  many  points  at  least,  of  particular  facts.  But 
yet  there  are  marks  enough  that  his  mind  was  a  little  diseased 
by  the  want  of  a  profession,  and  the  consequent  unsteadiness 
of  his  mind  and  purposes;  it  always  seems  to  me  that  the  very 
power  of  contemplation  becomes  impaired  or  perverted  when 
It  is  made  the  main  employment  of  life.  '  Yet  I  would  (kin 
have  more  time  for  contemplation  than  I  have  at  present ;  so 
bard  it  it  rvxfUf  tdC  fUaaii. 
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CXUIl.      TO   AKCHBI8H0P  WHATELT. 

Rugby,  Novembm  a^  1836. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  enclosure  agunst 

neutrality,  which  I  suspect  would  be  repelled  by  the  aUte  <A 
mind  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed,  llJce  a  cannon-ball  by  a 
woolpack.  Neutrality  seems  to  me  a  natural  state  for  men  of 
&ir  honesty,  moderate  wit,  and  much  indolence ;  they  cannot 
get  strong  impressions  of  what  is  true  and  right,  and  Uie  weak 
impression,  which  is  all  that  they  can  take,  cannot  overcome 
indolence  and  fear.  I  crave  a  strong  mind  for  my  children, 
for  this  reason,  that  they  then  have  a  chance  at  least  of  appre- 
ciating truth  keenly;  and  when  a  man  does  that,  honesty 
becomes  comparatively  easy — as,  for  instance.  Peel  has  an  idea 
about  currency,  and  a  distinct  impression  about  it,  and  there- 
fore on  that  point  I  would  trust  him  for  not  yielding  to  clamour; 
but  about  most  matters,  the  Church  especially,  be  seems  to 
have  no  idea,  and  therefore  I  would  not  trust  him  for  not 
giving  it  all  up  to-morrow,  if  the  clamour  were  loud  enough 

We  look  forward  with  some  yearning  to  Fox  How, 

and  we  much  wish  to  know  when  you  will  all  be  coming  over. 
It  is  but  an  ostrich-like  feeling,  but  it  seems  as  if  I  could  fancy 
things  to  be  more  peacehil  when  I  am  out  of  the  turmoii,  down 
in  Westmoreland,  and  I  find  that  I  crave  after  peace  more  and 
more.  But  it  is  nftm,  ohrw.  ....  I  shall  have  occasion  soon 
to  set  to  work  at  the  Celtic  languages.  Can  you  gel  for  me, 
and  send  me  a  good  Erse  grammar ;  and  that  book  you  were 
mentioning  about  the  Welsh  being  Picts,  and  not  the  Aborigines 
of  Wales  t  I  shall  want  all  this  for  the  Gallic  invasion  of 
Kome ;  so  beautifully  does  History  branch  out  into  all  varieties 
of  questions,  and  continually  lead  one  into  fresh  fields  of 
JkJiowledge.  I  have  all  but  finished  my  abstract  cA  Gaiu** 
Institutes  of  the  Roman  Ijiw,  and  delight  in  it 


CXUV.      *TO  W.   C   LAKE,    KSQ. 

Rugbr,  Norembca'  18.  i<3& 

I  am  well  satisfied  with  your  impressions  of  Ge^ 

nuuiy.    1  never  have  wished  to  excWige  my  own  country  for 
it(  but  I  feel  indignant  that  with  all  our  enormous  advantages. 
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we  €»ntiuuaily  let  the  Gennans  do  what  ought  to  be  done  by 
us.  But  I  have  no  temptation,  even  for  one  summer,  to  resign 
Fairfield  for  Drachenfels.  I  daresay  that  gossiping  flourishes 
among  the  German  women,  as  smoking  does  among  the  men, 
and  I  lilce  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  and  their  scholars 
are  peihaps  instances  of  the  division  of  labour  carried  into 
excess  ;  *  they  are  not  enough  universal,  not  enough  <A  men, 
of  citizens,  and  of  Christians.  £ut  then  I  turn  and  look  round, 
and  where  can  I  find  what  we  should  most  desire  on  this  side 
of  the  water  either?  Whne  is  the  knowled^,  where  the 
wisdom,  and  where  the  goodness,  which  combme  to  fcom  a 
great  man  ?  I  know  of  no  man  who  approaches  to  this 
character  except  Whately,  and  he  is  taken  away  from  the  place 
where  he  was  wanted,  and  sent  where  the  highest  greatness 
would  struggle  in  vain  against  the  overpowering  disadvantages 
of  his  position. 

We,  in  our  little  world,  are  going  on  much  as  usual,  but 
of  this  you  will  hear  &om  Clough  more  than  I  could  teU  yon. 
For  myself,  I  have  nearly  finished  my  abstract,  or  almost 
translation  of  Gains'  Institutes,  which  I  thought  it  necessary 
to  finish  before  I  began  to  write  about  the  Twelve  Tables,  It 
has  answered  to  me,  I  think,  very  well ;  for,  by  the  mere  result 
of  having  had  my  mind  so  long  engaged  about  the  Roman 
Law,  so  left,  as  it  were,  to  soak  in  it,  I  have  gained  a  much 
greater  familiarity  with  it  than  I  could  have  done  by  a  short 
and  voracious  cram  of  the  same  number  of  pages.  It  has 
greatly  served  to  increase  that  sense  of  reality  about  the 
Romans — that  living  in  a  manner  amongst  them,  and  having 
them  and  their  life  distinctly  before  our  eyes — which  i^>pean 
to  me  BO  indispensable  to  one  who  would  write  their  history. 
This  is  quiet  and  interesting,  but  not  exciting  reading ;  othei 
points  press  me  more  nearly,  and  seem  to  have  a  higher  claim 
upon  me.  I  have  translated  nearly  half  of  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  and  am  disposed  to  prefer  the  plan  of 
bringing  out  these  two  Epistles  first,  rather  than  the  Pastoral 

*  Extract  frDm  a  letieiol  ChcviilJa'  histcffyBndmythi,wttbaat>ppeariiicto 

Elmuen,  In  October,  1836: — "Wlial  haia  studied  the  qnestian,  but  havmg 

■  Mrange  worit  Stnua'  Leben  JeiD  heard  that  some  preleaded  hislorie* 

appean  to  me,  tudeing  of  it  from  the  an  mythical,  be  botrowi  this  notion 

notices  tn  the  Stu^en  tmd  Kritiken.  u  an  nij[lDe  to  help  him  out  of  Chiii- 

It  teenu  to  me  10  show  the  ill  effects  tianit^.    But  the  Uo  of  mm  mftmr 

of  that  diidsUm  of  labour  which  pre-  mrthic  hisloriai  batween  the  time  Si 

raQ]  go  much  amongst  the  learned  L1T7  and  Tadlni,  and  of  St.  Pul 

nnefGennanr-  Stmuawritat about  mi^Hng-  ^rt,  py  imIIIIm  I" 
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Rpistles.  The  chronological  order  of  the  Epistles  is  un- 
doubtedly the  natural  one,  and  luckilj  the  Epistles  to  the 
Tfaessalonians  offer  no  veiy  suspicious  topics ;  they  will  not  be 
thought  to  have  been  chosen  for  purposes  of  controversy,  and 
yet  they  may  really  be  made  to  serve  my  purposes  quite  as 
well ;  for  every  part  of  the  new  Testament  gives  a  picture  of 
Christianity  or  of  some  one  great  feature  in  it,  and  every  part 
negatively  confutes  the  Priestcraft  heresy,  because  that  is  to  be 
found  nowhere,  insomuch  that  no  man  yet  erer  fell  or  could 
&1II  into  that  heresy  by  studying  the  Scriptures  :  they  are  a  bar 
to  it  alU^ether,  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  undermined  by 
tiaditions  and  the  rudiments  of  men  that  the  heresy  begins  to 
make  its  way.  And  it  is  making  its  way  fearfully,  but  it  will 
not  take  the  form  that  Newman  wishes,  but  ita  &r  more  natural 
and  consistent  form  of  pure  Popery.  .... 


CU.T.     TO  »V.   DK.   HAWKINS. 

Rngb^,  NoTOdbcr  aj,  1838. 

I  am  quite  well  agiun,  and  indeed  my  attack  was 

short  and  slight ;  only  so  far  remarkable  to  me  that  I  kept 
my  bed  one  whole  day  for  the  first  time  since  1807,  which 
was  as  gentle  a  reminder  as  could  have  been  given  me,  that 
my  health  cannot  be  always  what  it  has  been.  We  aie  all  well| 
and  aie  very  glad  to  hear  good  accounts  of  your  party.  .... 
I  was  in  Laleham  for  five  hours  on  Monday  mommg,  to  attend 
the  fiineral  of  my  aunt,  the  last  survivor  of  my  mother's  house- 
hold She  was  in  her  eightieth  year,  and  after  having  been  an 
invalid  all  her  life,  yet  outlived  all  her  own  family,  and  reached 
the  Aill  age  of  man.  I  cannot  tell  you  bow  solemn  a  thought 
it  is  to  have  now  lost  all  my  relations  of  the  generation  pre- 
ceding our  own,  and  to  he  thus  visibly  brought  into  that 
generadon  whose  time  for  departure  comes  the  next 

I  am  very  desirous  of  going  fully  into  my  views 

about  the  Church,  because  there  is  no  subject  which  I  have 
more  studied,  and  none  where  I  seem  to  see  my  way  so  clearly, 
or  to  sympathize  more  entirely  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  the 
notions  of  all  great  writers  on  government,  I  hold  the  Church 
to  be  a  most  divine  institution,  and  eminently  characteristic  of 
Christiani^,  and  my  abhorrence  of  the  Priestcraft  and  Snccei- 
■ion  doctimes  (I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  synonymous)  h 
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grounded  on  my  finn  convictioD  that  they  kk  and  ever  have 
been  in  theory  and  in  practice  a  most  formidable  device  of  the 
great  Enemy  to  destroy  the  real  living  Church,  and  even  to 
drive  it  out  of  men's  minds,  by  the  false  and  superstitious  idea  of 
a  Church  which  never  has  and  never  can  overthrow  his  kingdom. 
And  in  this  sense, — so  far  as  Popeiy  is  priestcraft, — I  do 
believe  it  to  be  the  very  mystery  oj  iniquity ;  but  then  it  began 
in  the  first  century,  and  had  ito  more  to  do  with  Rome  in  the 
outset,  than  with  Alexandria,  Antioch,  or  Carthage.  The 
whole  confusion  of  the  ideas  of  priesthood  and  govemdient, — 
the  taking  half  a  notion  from  one,  and  half  a  notion  from  the 
other, — ^e  disclaiming  a  priesthood  and  yet  clinging  to  con- 
clusions which  are  only  deducible  from  the  notion  of  a  priest- 
hood,— and  the  want  of  familiarity  with  all  political  questions 
which  characterize  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  ivritten  on  English 
High  Church  grounds,  may  be  exposed  piece  by  piece  with  the 
utmost  ease  and  certainty.  ....  I  am  for  the  Church,  and 
against  the  Priesthood ;  not  for  individual  licence  against  the 
Church. 


CXLTL      TO  J.   C   PLATT,   ESQ. 

Rueb7,  NoTCmba-  a8,  1136. 

The  sUte  of  the  country  interests  me  as  much  as 

ever,  but  since  my  coirespondence  with  the  Sheffield  GmrofU, 
I  have  written  notliii^;  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  like  the  aspeo 
of  things  at  alL  An  extraordinaiy  period  of  commercial  enter- 
prise threw  into  the  shade  for  the  time  all  those  evils  in  the 
state  of  the  labouring  population,  which  I  have  ever  dreaded 
as  the  rock  fatal  to  our  greatness  ;  but,  meanwhile,  those  evils 
were  not  removed,  nor  in  fact  attempted  to  be  lessened,  except 
by  the  Poor  Law  Act, — a  measure  in  itself  wise  and  just,  but 
which,  standing  alone,  and  unaccompanied  by  others  of  a 
milder  and  more  positively  improving  tendency,  wean  an  aii 
of  harshness,  and  will,  I  fear,  embitter  the  feelings  of  the 
poorer  classes  still  more.  Now  we  are  threatened  by  a  most 
unprincipled  system  of  agitation, — the  Tories  actually  doing 
their  best  to  Jacobinize  the  poor  in  the  hope  of  turning  an  out- 
break against  the  Whig  government  to  their  own  advantage. 
Then  diere  is  the  Currency  question,  fiill  of  immense  diffi- 
culties, which  no  man  can  clearly  see  his  way  through.  And 
withal,  the  threatened  schism  between  the  Whigs  and  Radicab 
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about  tbe  reform  ot  the  House  of  Lords.  Surely  there  never 
was  such  folly  as  talking  about  a  reform  in  the  House  of  Lorda, 
when  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  if  Parliament  were  dissolred, 
the  Tories  would  not  gain  a  majority  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  its  being  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  ajid  the  people ;  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be 
over  in  a  week,  provided  they  mean  by  the  aristocracy  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  really  a  great  contest  between  tbe  ad- 
herents of  two  great  principles,  that  of  preserving,  and  that  of 
improving;  and  he  must  have  studied  history  to  veiy  little 
purpose,  who  does  not  know  that  in  common  circumstances 
the  former  party  is  always  the  most  numerous  and  the  strongest. 
It  gets  occasionally  overpowered,  when  it  has  had  rope 
enough  given  it  to  hang  itself;  that  is,  when  it  has  carried  its 
favourite  Conservatism  to  such  a  height,  that  the  mass  of 
unrefonned  evil  becomes  unendurable,  and  then  there  comes  a 
grand  reform.  But  that  grand  reform  once  effected,  the 
Conservative  instinct  again  regains  its  ascendancy,  and  goes 
on  upon  another  lease ;  and  so  it  will  ever  do,  unless 
some  rare  circumstance  enabled  a  thoroughly-enlightened 
government  to  remain  long  in  power ;  and  as  such  a  govern- 
ment cannot  rely  on  being  popular,— for  reform  of  evil  in 
the  abstract  is  gall  and  wormwood  alike  to  men's  indolence, 
and  love  of  what  they  are  used  to,  as  to  their  propen- 
sities for  jobbing, — so  it  is  only  accident  or  despotism 
that  can  keep  it  on  its  legs.  This  is  the  secret  of  the 
Tory  reaction ;  because  men  are  all  Tories  by  nature,  when 
they  are  tolerably  well  off,  and  it  is  only  some  monstrous  in- 
justice or  insult  to  themselves,  or  some  atrocious  cruelty,  or 
some  great  reverses  of  fortune,  that  ever  make  them  otherwise. 
Now  I  cannot  foresee  any  question  likely  to  arise  on  which  the 
Government  can  strongly  interest  the  public  mind  in  England 
in  their  favour.  Cert^unly  it  will  not  be  in  the  Irish  Church  or 
Corporation  questions,  because  the  English  people  do  not 
care  about  Ireland,  nor,  to  say  truth,  about  any  people's  rights 
except  their  own ;  and  then  there  is  the  whole  fanatical  feeling 
against  the  Government,  and  fanaticism  is  a  far  stronger  feeling 
than  the  love  of  justice,  when  the  wrong  is  done  not  to  our- 
selves, but  to  our  neighbour.  Therefore,  I  think  that,  as  it 
always  has  been,  the  Reformers  will  be  beaten  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  then  the  Conservatives  will  again  go  on  coiling  the 
rope  round  their  own  necks,  till  in  twenty  years'  time  there  will 
be  another,  not  reform  I  fear,  but  convulsion.    For,  though  the 
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Refonnen  are  a  weak  party,  the  Destructives  an  not  so,  and 
all  evils,  whether  arising  from  accident  or  folly,  or  mlsgovem- 
ment,  serve  their  purpose.  A  great  man  in  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment might  yet  save  them  perhaps;  that  is,  might  keep  them 
in  till  the  king's  death,  and  then  they  would  have  a  dumce,  I 
suppose,  of  being  really  supported  by  the  court  in  a  new  reign. 
But  a  great  man  I  cannot  see.  ....  What  I  have  said  about 
Tory  reaction,  you  will  6nd  strongly  confirmed  in  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution.  After  the  Terror  was  over,  the 
Revolution  was  twice  saved  only  by  the  army ;  in  Vend&niaire, 
1795,  and  in  Fructidor,  1797.  Twice  the  counteT'^evolu- 
tionists  had  gained  the  ascendtuiqr  in  the  nation.* 


CZLVII.      TO  UK.    fUSnCB  COLERIDGK. 

Riigb]',  November  30,  183& 

I  wish  I  could  sympathize  with  you  in  what  jrou 

sa^  of  our  old  Divines.t  I  quite  agree  as  to  their  language ; 
it  IS  delightM  to  my  taste  -,  but  I  cannot  find  in  any  of  them 
a  really  great  man.  I  admire  Taylor's  genius,  but  yet  how 
Httle  was  he  capable  of  handling  worthily  any  great  question  I 
And,  as  to  interpreters  of  Scripture,  I  never  yet  found  one  of 
them  who  was  above  mediocrity.  I  cannot  call  it  a  learning 
worth  anything,  tp  be  very  familiar  with  writers  of  this  stamp, 
when  they  have  no  focts  to  communicate  :  for  of  course,  eveo 

■  "I  should  like,"  he  said,  "to  bellevlag,  or disbeUeriiiK utjtbing, be- 

write  Kbookon  '  the TbeoryofTldes,'  caoae  it  ii   tine  or  fuM.     It  b   m 

the  flood  and  ebb  of  paillex.    Tte  questfon  which  doe*  not  teem  to  oocor 

English  nation  an  lilu  b  man  In  a  to  them.    Bulls-  is  indeed  a  noble  ez- 

letharey  ;  they  aie  never  roused  from  iatplion."      As    he    excepted    Butler 

thetr  ConMaratism.  till  mustard  pmil-  among  the  DtTines  of  ■  lata-  poiod. 

-'    loihdrfeet.    Had  it  not  »o  amongst  those  of  tt " '• — ' 


been  fw  the  fires  in  Smitbfield,  thej  be  eicepled  H 

would  have  remained  hostile   lo  the  lical  Polity,  as  a  whole,  he  K„ 

Reformation.     Had  itnotbeenforlhe  with  great   admiration,  thangfa  wHb 

butcheries  ofjefferies.tbev  would  have  great  dislike  of  pans  of  it.    '■  I  long 

opposed  the  Revolutioo.  to  see  somethiog  whkA  shonid  solve 

fOflhe  English  Divinesingennal,  what  is  to  me  the  great  proMem  o< 

thia    was    his    deliberate    opinion : —  Hooker's  mind.     He  Is  the  only  man 

"  Whjr  is  it,"  hesaid.  "  that  there  are  that  1  know,  who,  holding  with  bii 

so  few  great  works  in  Tfaeoiagy,  com-  whole   mind   and    soul    the   idea   lA 

pared  with  any  other  subject?    U  it  lh«  eternal  distinction  between  monl 

IbU  all  other  books  on  (he  subject  ap-  and  positive  Inws,  bold*  whh  it  the 

Sr  huignJRcant  by  the  side  of  the  love  for  a    |HiQStly   and    ccremoaial 

pmies  ?    There  appears  to  me  in  leligion,  nch  as  appears  in  the  Flftk 

ill    the    EngUsb  Divine*  a  want    rX  Book." 
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an  OTdinaiy  nun  may  tben  be  worth  reading;  I  have  left  off 
reading  our  Divines,  becanie,  u  Pascal  sud  of  the  Jesuits,  if 
I  had  spent  my  tinie  in  reading  them  futly,  I  should  have  read 
a  great  many  very  indifferent  books.  But  if  1  could  find  a 
great  man  amongst  them,  I  would  read  him  thankliilly  and 
earnestly.  As  it  is,  I  hoM  John  Bunyan*  to  have  been  a  man 
of  incomparably  greater  genius  than  any  of  them,  and  to  have 
given  a  far  truer  and  more  edifying  picture  of  Christianity. 
His  Pilgrim's  Progress  seems  to  be  a  complete  reSection  of 
Scripture,  with  none  of  the  rubbish  of  the  theologians  mixed 
up  with  it  I  think  that  Milton — in  his  Reformation  in 
England,  or  in  one  of  his  Tracts,  I  forget  whidi — treats  the 
Church  writers  of  his  time,  and  their  show  of  learning,  utttfly 
uncritical  as  it  was,  with  the  feeling  which  they  deserved. 


CXLTin.      TO  SIR  THOKAS  &   PASLEV,   BART. 

Rngb7,  December  14,  i83& 

.....  The  view  which  you  mention,  is  one  into  which 
I  suif>0se  no  one  ever  fell,  who  became  a  Christian  in  earnest 
through  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  and  through 
the  Soiptures.  That  is,  suppose  a  young  man,  when  he  begins 
to  think  seriously  upon  life,  resolving  to  tum  to  God,  and 
studying  the  Scriptures  to  learn  the  way, — it  is  clear  that  all 
this  stuff  about  the  true  Church  would  never  so  much  as  come 
into  his  head.  He  would  feel  and  see  that  the  matter  of  his 
soul's  salvation  lay  between  God  and  Christ  on  the  one  hand, 
and  himself  on  the  other  j  and  that  his  belonging  to  this  or 
that  Church  had  really  no  more  to  do  with  the  matter,  than 
his  being  bom  in  France  or  England,  in  Westmoreland  or  in 
Warwickshire.  The  Scripture  notion  of  the  Church  is,  that 
religious  society  should  help  a  man  to  become  himself  better 
and  holier,  just  as  civil  society  helps  us  in  civilisatioa  But  in 
this  great  end  of  a  Church,  all  Churches  are  now  gready 
defective,  while  all  fill  it  up  to  a  certain  degree,  some  less, 
others  more.   In  proportion  as  they  fulfil  it  less  perfectly,  so  all 

*  Hii  ulmiTBtion  of  the  Piljrini'i  when,  in  one  of  the  roreign  Inuis  of  bli 

ProgTCSi  ms  yety  great : — "  I  cannot  later  yean,  be  bad  read  it  throiigh 

tmit  myielf,"   be  used  to  laj'.    "to  asaia,  after  a  long  inierral,  "I  liave 

read  tbe  account  of  Christian  going  up  always."  said  he,   "  been  itnick  by  ita 

to  tbe  Celestial  gale,  after  hii  pusagc  piety  :   I  am  oov  struck  equally,  oi 

through  tbe  rinr  of  death.       Aad  even  more,  by  iti  profound  wiidoiiL~ 
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that  is  said  in  Scripture  of  divisions,  sects,  &c^  becomes  les» 
applicable.  It  is  a  great  fault  to  introduce  division  into  an 
onanimous  and  efficient  society ;  but  when  the  social  bond  is 
all  but  dissolved,  and  the  society  is  no  more  than  nominal, 
there  is  no  such  thing,  properly  speaking,  as  creating  a  division 
in  it.  In  this  simple  and  Scriptural  view  of  the  matter,  all  i)^ 
plain ;  we  were  not  to  derive  our  salvation  through  or  from  the 
Church,  but  to  be  kept  or  strengthened  in  the  way  of  salvation 
by  the  aid  and  example  of  our  fellow  Christians,  who  were  to 
be  formed  into  societies  for  this  very  reason,  that  they  might 
help  one  another,  and  not  leave  each  man  to  fight  his  own 
fight  alone.  But  the  life  of  these  societies  has  been  long  since 
gone ;  they  do  not  help  the  individual  in  holiness,  and  this  if^ 
in  itself  evil  enou^ ;  but  it  is  monstrous  that  they  should  pre 
tend  to  fetter,  when  they  do  not  assist.  This  view  arises  simply 
from  my  old  enemy,  the  priestcraft,  in  this  way.  The  Popish 
and  Oxford  view  of  Christianity  is,  that  the  Church  is  the 
mediator  between  God  and  the  individual :  that  the  Church 
{f.e.  in  their  sense,  the  Clergy)  is  a  sort  of  chartered  corporation, 
and  that  by  belonging  to  this  corporation,  or  by  being  attached 
to  it,  any  given  individual  acquires  such  and  such  privileges. 
This  is  a  priestcraft,  because  it  lays  the  stress,  not  on  the  rela- 
tions of  a  man's  heart  towards  God  and  Christ,  as  the  Gospel 
does,  but  on  something  wholly  artificial  and  forma), — his  belong- 
ing to  a  certain  so-^led  society;  and  thus, — whether  the 
society  be  alive  or  dead, — whether  it  really  help  the  man  in 
goodness  or  not, — still  it  claims  to  step  in  and  interpose  itself, 
as  the  channel  of  grace  and  salvation,  when  it  is  certainly  not  the 
channel  of  salvation,  because  it  is  visibly  and  notoriously  no  sure 
channel  of  grace.  Whereas,  all  who  go  straight  to  Christ,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  Churdi,  do  manifestly  and  visibly  receive 
grace,  and  have  the  seal  of  His  Spirit,  and  therefore  are 
certainly  heirs  of  salvation.  This,  I  think,  applies  to  any  and 
every  Church,  it  being  always  true  that  the  salvation  of  a  man's 
soul  is  effected  by  the  change  in  his  heart  and  life,  wrought  by 
Christ's  spirit ;  and  that  his  relation  to  any  Church  is  quite  a 
thing  subordinate  and  secondary :  although,  where  the  Qiurch 
is  what  it  should  be,  it  is  so  great  a  means  of  grace,  that  its 
benefits  are  of  the  highest  value.  But  the  heraldic  or  Succes- 
sion view  of  the  question  I  can  hardly  treat  gravely ;  there  is 
something  so  monstrously  profane  in  making  our  heavenly  in- 
heritance like  an  earthly  estate,  to  which  our  pedigree  is  our 
title.     And  really,  what  is  called   Succession,   is  exactly  a 
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pedigree,  and  nothing  better ;  like  natural  descent,  it  conveys 
no  moral  nobleness, — nay,  far  less  than  natural  descent,  for  I 
am  a  believer  in  some  transmitted  virtue  in  a  good  breed,  but 
the  Succession  notoriously  conveys  none.  So  that  to  lay  a 
stress  upon  it,  is  to  make  the  Christian  Church  worse,  I  think, 
than  the  Jewish  :  but  "  the  sons  of  God  arc  not  to  be  bora  ol 
bloods  "  {f.e.  of  particular  races),  "  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
DOT  of  the  will  of  man  "  (i.€.  aAer  any  human  desire  to  make 
out  an  outward  and  formal  title  of  inheritance),  "but  of  God," 
{f.e.  of  Him  who  can  alone  give  the  only  true  title  to  Hi? 
inheritance, — the  being  conformed  unto  the  image  of  His  Son), 
I  have  written  ail  this  in  haste  as  to  the  expression,  but  not  at 
all  in  haste  as  to  the  matter  of  it  The  simple  point  is  this ; 
Does  our  Lord,  or  do  His  Apostles,  encourage  the  notion  of 
salvation  through  the  Church  ?  or  would  any  human  being  ever 
collect  such  a  notion  from  the  Scriptures?  Once  begin  with 
tradition,  and  the  so-called  Fathers,  and  you  get,  no  doubt,  a 
very  different  view.  This  the  Romanists  and  the  Oxfordists 
say  is  a  view  required  to  modify  and  add  to  that  of  Scripture. 
I  believe  tliat  because  it  does  modify,  add  to,  and  wholly  alter 
the  view  of  the  Scripture,  therefore  it  b  altogether  fidse  and 
antichristian. 


C3CUX.      TO  J.    C    PLATT,    ESQ. 

Fox  How,  Fet>nuiT  4,  1B37. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  as  well  as  for  the  papers 
which  you  have  from  time  to  time  been  kind  enough  to  send 
me.  ....  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  less  zealous  than  formerly; 
but  I  feel  that,  if  I  write  briefly  and  without  giving  all  the 
grounds  of  my  opinions,  1  am  constantly  misunderstood  :  and 
to  give  the  grounds,  requires  a  volume,  rather  than  half  a 
column  in  the  newspaper.  For  instance,  on  this  very  question 
of  Church  Rates,  how  much  really  is  involved  in  it  ?  If  the 
Churches  are  public  buildings  for  a  national  object,  then  how 
can  a  minority  object  to  maintaining  them  ?  If  they  are  only 
to  be  maintained  by  those  who  belong  to  one  religious  denomi- 
nation, it  strikes,  of  course,  at  the  very  root  of  any  Establish- 
ment, because  the  same  principle  must  apply  equally  to  tithes. 
I  am  sure  that,  sooner  or  later,  what  I  said  in  the  Church 
Reform  Pamphlet  will  be  verified ;  either  the  Church  must  be 
more  comprehensive,   or,  if  this  be  impracticable,   then  an 
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Establishment  cannot  be  maintained  :  and  the  next  best  thing 
will  be,  to  take  care  that  all  the  Church  property  is  applied  to 
strictly  public  purposes — to  schools,  hospitals,  almshouses,  or 
something  of  the  soit,  and  that  it  is  not  stolen  by  the  landlords. 
For  the  only  possible  way  in  which  there  can  be  a  robbery  of 
public  property,  is  to  transfer  it  to  private  uses ;  this  is  ft 
direct  robbery,  committed  ag^nst  ourselves  and  our  posterity ; 
but  in  varying  the  particular  public  object  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, there  may  be  great  folly,  great  wickedness  in  the  sight  of 
God,  but  not  the  especial  crime  of  robbery  or  spoliation. 

Your  mention  of  the  Article  on  the  Life  of  Christ  encou- 
rages me  to  allude  to  it  I  heard  it  spoken  of  before  I  had 
the  least  idea  of  its  author,  and  spoken  of  with  regret,  not  as  un- 
orthodox, but  as  painful  to  a  Christian  reader  from  its  purely 
historical  tone.  Now  I  think  that  this  is  a  reasonable  source 
of  pain,  supposing  the  fact  to  be  as  stated ;  because,  in  such 
a  case,  neutrality  is  almost  the  same  as  hostility.  To  read 
an  account  of  Christ,  written  as  by  an  indifferent  person,  is 
to  read  an  unchristian  account  of  Him ;  because  no  one  who 
acknowledges  Him  can  be  indifferent  to  Him,  but  stands  in 
such  relations  to  Him,  that  the  highest  reverence  must 
ever  be  predominant  in  his  mind  when  thinking  or  wndng 
of  Him.  And  again,  what  is  the  impartiality  that  is  re- 
quired P  Is  it  that  a  man  shall  neither  be  a  Christian, 
nor  yet  not  a  Christian?  The  fact  is,  that  religious 
veneration  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  called  impartialit)' ; 
which  means,  that  as  you  see  some  good  and  some  evil  on 
both  sides,  you  identify  yourself  with  neither,  and  are  able  to 
judge  of  both.  And  this  holds  good  with  all  human  paities 
and  characters,  but  not  with  what  is  divine,  and  consequently 
perfect ;  for  then  we  should  identify  ourselves  with  it,  and  are 
perfectly  incapable  of  passing  judgment  upon  it*  If  I  think 
that  Christ  was  no  more  than  Socrates  (I  do  not  mean  in 

*  On  similar  grounds  he  had   ■  In  Itself  blasphemous."      "  It  is   in 

MTong  feeling  against  Goetht     "That  ipeaJiiiig  or  God  thai  what   ire  csdl 

one  word  at  the  end  of  Faust  does  in-  the  Bible,  lakine  it  altogeiher,  thiough 

deed  make  il  to  my  mind  a   great  and  through,   has  such    a    manifesi 

woric  Instead  of  a,  piece  of  Devilij."  superiorit)'  to  everything  else.     I^lien 

"  Sllll."  he  said,  "1  cannot  get  over  the  Almighty  coodesceads  to  mate 

the  Introduction.     If  it  had  been  by  Himself  known,  it  Is  hy  an  angel,  or 

one  wilhoul  any  relation  to  God  or  His  in  some  manner  thai  keeps  all  safe. 

Mlaw.creitures.  il  would  be  different  What  can  be  more  magniGcent  than 

— but  in  a  human  being  il  is  not  to  what  is  said  of  the  conversatioa  of 

be  forgiven.    To  give  entirely  without  Abraham  before    tbe    deslruclioo   of 

reverence  a  represenlation  of  God  1*  Sodom  I" 
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degree  but  in  kind),  I  can  of  course  speak  of  him  impartially ; 
that  is,  I  assume  at  once,  that  there  are  faults  and  imperfections 
in  his  character,  and  on  these  I  pass  my  judgment :  but,  if  I 
believe  in  Him,  I  am  not  Hi?  judge,  but  His  servant  and  creature; 
and  He  claims  the  devotion  of  my  whole  nature,  because  He  is 
identical  with  goodness,  wisdom,  and  holiness.  Nor  can  I  for 
the  sake  of  strangers  assume  another  feeling,  and  another  lan- 
guage, because  this  is  compromising  the  highest  duty, — it  is 
bke  denying  Him,  instead  of  confessing  Him.  This  all  passed 
through  my  mind  when  I  heard  that  the  Article  was  written  in 
a  purely  historical  tone,  and  yet  stated  the  ResurrectioD  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Now,  if  the  Resurrection  be  true,  Christianity 
surely  is  true ;  and  then  how  can  one  think  of  Christ  except 
religiously  ?  A  very  able  and  good  friend  of  mine  made  the 
same  objection  to  Victor  Cousin's  tone  :  "  It  was,"  he  said,  "  a 
patronidng  of  Christianity ; "  that  is,  he  spoke  of  it  as  one 
who  could  judge  it,  as  it  were,  de  loco  superiori, — a  condition 
iDconsistent  altogether  with  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  when 
once  acknowledged.  Will  you  forgive  me  for  all  this, — but 
there  seems  to  me  rather  a  vague  notion  prevalent  about  im- 
partiality and  fair  judgment  in  some  matters  of  religion,  which 
IS  really  running  into  scepticism  as  to  all.  There  is  abundant 
room  for  impartiality  m  judging  of  religious  men,  and  of  men's 
opinions  about  religion,  just  as  of  their  opinions  about  anything 
else ;  but  with  regard  to  God  and  His  truth,  impartiality  is  a 
mere  contradiction ;  and,  if  we  profess  to  be  impartial  about 
all  things,  it  can  only  be  that  we  acknowledge  in  none  that 
mark  of  divinity  which  claims  devout  adherence,  and  with 
regard  to  which  impartiality  is  profaneness. 


CI.      TO   UR.    JUSTICE   COLERIDGK. 

Fox  How,  Fd^Tuaiy  5,  1837. 
I  most  write  to  you  from  Fox  How,  though  it  is  our  last 
evening ;  and  to-morrow  we  set  out  to  return  to  Rugby.  We 
have  been  here  just  six  weeks  ;  and  six  weeks  of  greater  peace 
and  happiness  it  would  scarcely  be  possible,  I  suppose,  for  any 
one  to  pass.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  has  been  as  yet  no 
influenza;  no  snow  at  any  time  to  obstruct  communication; 
no  rains  to  keep  us  within  doors,  nothing  more  than  the 
ordinary  varieties  of  winter,  containing  among  them  days  of 
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sued)  surpassing  beauty,  that  at  no  time  of  the  year  could  the 
country  have  been  more  enjoyable.  You  know  the  view  from 
the  diniag-room ;  it  was  only  a  few  mornings  since  thai  the 
clouds  broke  away  from  the  summit  of  Fairiield,  while  we  were 
at  breakfast,  a  little  after  eight  o'clock,  and  the  sun  just  threw 
his  light  upon  the  crest  of  the  mountain  all  covered  with  snow, 
aod  gave  it  the  rose  colour  which  you  have  seen  on  the  Alps ; 
while  all  the  lower  points  of  the  hills,  and  all  the  side  of 
Loughrigg,  wore  the  infinite  variety  of  their  winter  colouring 

of  green  and  gray  and  gold We  have  had  two  of  our 

Sixth  Foim  boys  down  here,  who  I  thought  wanted  the  refresh- 
ment of  a  mountain  country,  as  they  had  been  working  rather 
too  hard.  Meanwhile  my  History  hz£  been  flourishing ;  I 
have  been  turning  to  account  all  my  Roman  law  reading,  in  a 
chapter  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  I  have  carried  on  the  stoiy 
to  the  year  of  Rome  350.  I  am  inclined  to  publish  one 
volume,  when  I  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  year  365,  the 
GauUsh  invasion ;  and  I  shall  have  plenty  of  matter  for  a 
volume  :  but  whether  I  am  not  yieldmg  to  a  movement  Oi 
impatience  1  can  hardly  say.  The  natural  dirisions  of  the 
subject  appear  to  me  to  be — the  Gaulish  Invasion  ;  the  Con- 
quest of  Italy,  after  the  repulse  of  Pyrrhua ;  the  Conquest  of 
the  World,  or  of  all  that  could  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  in 
the  Punic  and  Macedonian  Wars ;  the  Civil  Wars  from  the 
Gracchi  to  Actium  ;  the  Maturity  of  the  Empire  from  Augustus 
to  H.  Aurelius ;  the  Decline  of  the  Empire  and  of  Paganism 
from  Commodus  to  Honorius;  the  chaos  out  of  which  the 
new  creation  of  modem  society  has  come,  from  Alaric  to 
Charlemagne.  How  grand  a  subject,  if  it  could  be  written 
worthily  1  And  how  vast  a  variety  of  knowledge  is  required 
to  do  it  worthily  I  I  constantly  feel  how  overpowering  the 
labour  is,  and  how  many  advantages  I  want ;  yet  I  feel,  too, 
that  I  have  the  love  of  history  so  strong  in  me,  and  that  it  has 
been  working  in  me  lo  many  years,  that  I  can  write  something 
which  will  be  read,  and  which  I  trust  will  encourage  the  love 
of  all  things  noble  and  just,  and  wise  and  holy. 

The  study  of  the  law  is  quite  to  my  heart's  content, 

as  is  the  practice  of  it  in  your  situation,  I  think  if  I  were 
asked  what  station  within  possibility  I  would  choose  as  the 
price  of  my  son's  well-doing  in  life,  I  should  say  the  place  of 
an  Enghsh  judge.  But  then,  in  proportion  lo  my  reverence 
for  the  office  of  a  judge,  is,  to  speak  plainly,  my  abhorrence  of 
tb«  business  of  an  advocate J  have  been  thinking  in 
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much  ignonnce,  whether  theie  is  any  path  to  the  Bench  except 
by  the  Bar,  that  is,  whether  in  conveyancing,  or  in  any  other 
t^anch  of  the  profession,  a  man  may  make  his  real  knowledge 
available,  like  the  yur(VA>Mfu/i!i' of  ancient  Rome,  without  that 
painful  necessity  of  being  retained  by  an  attorney  to  maintain 
a  ceitain  cause,  and  of  knowingly  suppressing  truth,  for  so  il 
must  sometimes  happen,  in  order  to  advance  your  own  ajgu- 
nient  I  am  well  aware  of  the  common  aiguments  in  defence 
of  the  practice  ;  still  it  is  not  what  I  can  myself  tike.  On  the 
other  hand,  Medicine,  in  all  its  branches,  I  honour  as  the  most 
beneficent  of  all  professions ;  but  there  I  dread  an  incidental 
evil — the  intense  moral  and  religious  degradation  of  so  many 
n[iedical  students,  who  are,  if  you  may  trust  report,  materialist 
atheists  of  the  greatest  personal  profligacy;  and  then. if  the 
proBigacy  wear  out  with  age,  the  evil  principle  will  not ;  and 

Satan  will  be  but  cast  out  by  Satan 

We  are  going  to  Oxford,  I  believe,  before  we  finally  settle 
at  Rugby.  I  do  love  the  place  after  all,  though  I  sometimes 
think  of  the  fox's  exclamation  over  the  vizor  mask — tsSKm 
^poammif  k.  t.  X.  Forgive  my  profaneness  to  Alma  Matei,  and 
do  not  ascribe  it  to  any  academical  jealousy  in  behalf  of  my 
new  University  of  London,  of  which  I  am  a  most  poor  Fellow. 


CU.     TO  TBS  RSr.  a  COKMISH. 

Fox  How,  FdiroMy  ^  1837. 
Even  the  bustle  at  Fox  How  is  calmer  than  the  quiet  of 
Rugby.  We  arc  going  away  to-morrow  morning,  and  it  is  now 
past  ten  o'clock ;  yet  I  know  not  when  I  can  sit  down  to  write 
so  peacefully,  as  I  can  in  this  last  hour  of  our  last  da/s  sojourn 
at  this  most  dear  and  most  beautiful  home.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter,  I  will  not  revive  matters  of  dispute ; 
what,  if  spoken,  would  be  known  at  once  to  be  half  in  joke, 
seems  in  writing  to  be  all  meant  in  sober  earnest ;  and  there- 
fore our  discussions  shall  wait  till  that  day,  which,  I  trust,  will 
yet  arrive,  when  we  may  again  meet,  and  introduce  some  of 
our  children  to  each  other.  A  life  of  peace  is  one  of  the 
things  which  I  vainly  sigh  after.  If  you  can  live  out  of  the 
reach  of  controversy  and  party,  it  is  a  great  gain.  So  a  quiet, 
country  parish  is  a  far  more  attractive  thing  than  the  care  of  a 
great  manufacturing  town ;  but  my  lot,  and,  I  believe,  my  duty 
have  thrown  me,  as  it  were,  into  the  manufacturing  town;  and 
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I  must  contend  for  what  I  earnestly  believe  to  be  tnidi.  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  could  not  resign  myself  with  delight  to  the 
quiet  of  this  valley,  and  the  peace  of  these  mountains,  if  so  it 
might  be?  And  we  have  been  enjoying  it  for  the  last  six 
weeks  thoroughly.  The  climate  has  been  better  than  in  almost 
any  part  of  England.  We  bad  no  snow  here  to  stop  com- 
munication for  half  an  hour ;  and  since  the  snow  went  away 
from  all  but  the  mountain-tops,  the  colouring  of  the  country 
has  been  delicious.  We  have  had  out  fiiU  share  of  walking  : 
whilst  all  the  morning,  till  one  o'clock,  I  used  to  sit  in  one 
comer  of  the  drawing-room,  not  looking  towards  Fairfield  lest 
I  should  be  constandy  tempted  from  my  work,  and  there  I 
worked  on  at  the  Roman  History  and  the  Twelve  Tables,  and 
Appius  Claudius,  and  Cincinnatus,  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 

My  wife,  thank  God,  has  been  wonderfully  well  and  strong, 
and  climbs  the  mountains  with  the  rest  of  us.  And  Little  Fan, 
who  was  three  years  old  in  October,  went  over  Loughrigg  with 
us  to  Rydal  the  Other  day — though  her  little  feet  looked  quite 
absurd  upon  the  rough  mountain-side,  and  the  fem-stalks 
annoyed  her,  as  Gulliver  was  puzzled  by  the  Biobdingnag  corn- 
field  

We  were,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  in  Ireland.  I  admired  Dublin  and  its  bay,  and  the  Wick- 
low  Sugar  Loaf,  and  the  blue  sea  of  Killiney  Bay.  But,  to  my 
astonishment,  the  "  Emerald  Isle "  was  a  very  parched  and 
dusty  isle  in  comparison  with  Westmoreland ;  and  the  Three 
Rock  Mountain,  though  beautiful  with  its  granite  rocks  and 
heath,  had  none  of  the  thousand  springs  of  our  Loughrigg.  Of 
the  people  I  saw  little  or  nothing. 

We  expect  to  be  in  Oxford  one  day  this  week,  before  we 
settle  at  Rugby  for  our  long  half-year.  I  wonder  whether  I 
could  find  your  tree  in  Bagley  Wood,  on  which  you  once  sat 
exalted.  Do  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  old  Dyson,  or  of  Ellison  ? 
or  do  you  hear  from  Tucker  ?  Coleridge,  as  you  perhaps  know, 
was  a  month  at  this  house  in  the  summer  with  all  his  family — 
then,  on  their  way  to  town,  they  came  to  us  at  Rugby,  and 
there  met  Professor  Buckland  ;  so  that,  after  an  interval  of 
many  years,  I  was  again  one  of  an  old  Corpus  trio.  It  is 
eleven  o'clock,  and  we  are  off  at  eight  to-morrow,  so  good- 
night. 
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CUL      TO  THl   REV.  J.  HEARK. 

YaiTow  Bridge.  Cborloj.  Ffh.  6,  i>37' 

I  call  all  this  Judaizing  a  direct  idolatry — it  is  ex- 
alting the  Church  and  the  Sacraments  into  the  place  of  Christ, 
as  othei^  have  exalted  His  niother,  and  others  in  the  same 
spirit  exalted  circumcision.  There  is  something  almost  ludi- 
crous, if  the  matter  were  not  too  serious,  in  the  way  in  which 

speaks  of  Calvin  and  the  best  and  ablest  of  his  followera. 

and  some  of  the  great  living  writera  of  Germany,  whom  he 
must  know,  as  of  men  labouring  under  a  judicial  blindness. 
"  This  people  who  knoweth  not  the  law,"  i.e.  as  interpreted  by 
the  tradition  and  doctora  of  the  Church,  "  are  accursed."  It 
is  vain  to  argue  with  such  men,  only  when  they  ascribe  a 
judicial  blindness  to  Calvin  and  Zuingle,  or  toTholuck,  Nitzch, 
and  Bunsen,  one  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  those  who,  "  with 
lies  made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom  God  had  not 
made  sad,"  or  of  those  who  denied  St  Paul's  apostleship  and 
spirituality,  because  he  was  not  one  of  the  original  twelve 
Apostles,  and  because  he  would  not  preach  circumcision. 

No  man  doubts  that  a  strictly  vmiversal  consent  would  be 
a  very  strong  argument  indeed ;  bat  then  by  the  very  fact  of  its 
being  disputed,  it  ceases  to  be  universal ;  and  general  consent 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  universal.  It  becomes  then,  the 
consent  of  the  majority;  and  we  must  examine  the  nature  of 
the  minority,  and  also  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  opinions  or 
practices  agreed  in,  before  we  can  decide  whether  general  con- 
sent be  realty  an  argumentfororagainstthe  truth  of  an  opinion. 
For  it  has  been  said,  "  Woe  unto  you,  when  all  men  shall  speak 
well  of  you ; "  and  then  it  would  be  equally  true  of  such  a 
generation  or  generations,  that  it  was  "  Woe  to  that  opinion  in 
which  all  men  agree." 

Now  I  believe  that  the  Apostles'  Creed  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  truth  held  by  the  general  consent  of  Christians ; 
for  everything  there  (except  the  Descent  into  Hell,  which  was 
a  later  insertion)  is  in  almost  the  very  words  of  Scripture.  It 
is  just  like  St  Paul's  short  creed  in  i  Corinthians  xv. :  "I 
delivered  unto  you  that  which  I  received,  how  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  was  buried,"  &c 

But  this  Creed  will  no  more  suit 's  turn  than  the  Scriptures 

themselves  will  It  says  not  a  word  of  [priesthood  or  succession 
— it  docs  not  even  say  a  word  of  either  Sacrament.     The 
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points  for  iHiich  needs  the  consent  of  the  Church,  are 

points  on  which  the  principal  ecclesiastical  writers,  from  whom 
he  gleans  this  consent,  had  all  a  manifest  bias;  partly  from 
their  own  position  as  ministers,  partly  from  the  supersritious 
tendencies  of  their  age.  And  after  all  how  few  are  those 
writers !  Who  would  think  of  making  out  the  universal  consent  of 
the  Christian  world  from  the  language  of  ten  or  a  dozen  bishops 
or  clergy  who  happened  to  be  writers?  Who  will  bear  witness 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Bithynian  Church,  of  whose  practice 
Pliny  has  left  so  beautiful  a  picture  ?  Or  who  would  value  for 
any  Church,  or  for  any  opinion,  the  testimony  of  such  a  man 
as  TertuUian  ?  But,  after  all,  consent .  would  go  for  nothing 
where  it  is  so  dearly  against  Scripture.  All  in  Alia  were  turned 
away  from  Paul,  even  in  his  lifetime.  No  wonder,  then,  if 
after  his  death  they  could  not  bear  his  doctrines,  and  under- 
mined them  while  they  were  obliged  outwardly  to  honour 
them.  The  operation  of  material  agency  to  produce  a  spiritual 
effect  is  not  more  opposed  to  reason  than  it  is  directly  denied 
by  our  Lord,  on  grounds  which  Pusey  would  call  rational- 
istic, if  I  were  to  use  them.  I  refer  to  what  He  says  of  the 
impossibility  of  meat  defiling  a  man,  or  water  purifying  him  ; 
and  the  reason  assigned  to  show  that  meat  cannot  morally 
defile,  is  of  course  equally  valid  to  show  that  it  cannot  morally 
strengthen  oi  cleanse.  I  boUeve  it  might  be  shown  that  tlK 
efficacy  of  the  Sacrament  trf  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been 
weakened  directly  by  the  superstitions  about  it ;  that  in  pro- 
portion as  a  value  was  attached  to  the  eiemenU,  as  they  wne 
called,  so  the  real  Christian  Sacramentum — each  man  pledging 
himself  to  Christ  and  to  his  brethren,  upon  the  symbols  of  his 
redemption  and  sanctifi cation — became  less  and  less  regarded ; 
whilst  superstitions  made  the  Sacrament  less  frequent,  and  thus 
have  inflicted  a  grievous  injury  on  the  spiritual  state  of  every 
Church. 


CUII.      TO  W.   W.    Htnj.,    ESQ, 

Rugby,  Mutb  3,  1837. 

About  the  grammars,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 

the  common  Eton  grammars,  purged  of  their  manifest  buits, 
would  answer  better  than  anything  else,  I  am  more  and  more 
in  bvour  of  a  Latin  rather  than  an  English  grammar,  and  I 
think  that  the  simpler  and  more  dogmatical  the  rules  are,  the 
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better.  That  ie  best  in  a  boy's  grammar  which  can  be  easiest 
remembered,  and  understood  enough  to  be  applied  pracdcaOy  ; 
the  explanation  of  the  principles  tA  grammar  belongs  to  a  more 
advanced  age. 

By  "  manifest  faults,"  1  mean  such  as  calling  "  hie,  tuec, 
hoc,"  an  article ;  or  teaching  boys  to  believe  that  there  is 
such  a  vord  as'Two*,  or  such  an  Aorist  to  Xiyw  as  Aryor,  and 
other  monstrosities.  And  I  think  such  corrections  might  be 
made  easily.  But  let  us  save  "  Verba  dandi  et  reddendi,"  &c;, 
and,  if  I  dared,  I  would  put  in  a  word  for  "As  in  piKsenti," 
perhaps  even  for  "  Propria  quae  maiibus."  Is  not  this  a  laudable 
specimen  of  Toryism  ?  Or  is  it  that  we  are  Reformers  in  our 
neighbours'  trade  and  Conservatives  in  our  own? 


CUT.      TO  GEORGE   PKYUE,    ESQ.,   H.P. 

Btlgby,  March  B,  1B37. 

1  thank  you  much  for  your  letter.  I  had  regarded  your 
intended  motion  respecting  the  Universities  with  the  deepest 
interest,  and  feel  therefore  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  allowing 
me  to  express  some  of  my  views  on  the  matter  to  you.  As  to 
the  great  question  of  all,  the  admission  of  Dissenters,  it  is 
so  mixed  up  with  the  still  greater  question  of  the  Church, 
that  I  hardly  know  how  to  separate  them ;  and  besides,  I 
imagine  that  nothing  on  diis  point  could  be  carried  now. 
But  there  are  three  points  at  Oxford,  which,  though  of  veiy 
different  importance,  might  all,  I  think,  be  noticed  with 
advantage. 

ist  The  system  of  fines — I  do  not  mean  as  regards  the 
tenant,  but  as  regards  those  members  of  the  College  Foun- 
dations who  do  not  belong  to  the  governing  body.  It  is  the 
practic^  I  believe,  to  divide  the  Com  Rents  either  equally  or 
m  certain  fixed  proportions,  fixed  by  the  Founder,  among  all 
the  members  of  the  Foundation; — but  the  fines,  which  form 
always  a  large  proportion  of  the  gross  income  of  the  College, 
are  divided  exclusively  by  the  governing  body  amongst  them- 
selves; where  this  governing  body  includes  all  the  Fellows, 
as  at  Oriel,  Corpus,  and  New  College,  then  those  who  do 
not  share  the  fines  are  only  the  Scholars  and  Probationer 
*  Fellows ;  but  where  it  consists  of  what  is  called  a  seniority 
■even,  or  whatever  nnmber  it  be,  of  the  senior  Fellows,  then  all 
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the  Fellows  not  on  the  seniority  are  excluded ;  and  thii  is  the 
case  at  Brasenose.  Now  the  question  is,  whether  this  is 
according  to  the  Founder's  Intentions,  or  whether  it  has  been 
legalized  by  any  subsequent  statute — of  the  realm,  I  mean,  not 
of  the  University.  The  fines  originally  were  a  direct  bribe  paid 
by  the  tenant  to  the  Bursar  or  Treasurer  of  the  college,  ftH- 
letting  him  renew  on  favourable  terms;  subsequently  the 
bursars  were  not  allowed  to  keep  it  all  to  themselves,  but  it  was 
shared  by  all  those  with  whom  lay  the  power  of  either  granting 
or  refusing  the  renewal  But  still,  if  the  college  property  be 
notoriously  underlet,  because  a  great  part  of  Uie  rent  is  paid 
in  the  shape  of  fines,  those  who  are  entitled  to  a  certain  share 
in  the  proceeds,  are  manifestly  defrauded  if  they  are  not 
allowed  their  proportion  of  the  fines  also.  This  question  only 
affects  the  members  of  the  several  foundations  as  individuals ; 
— still  it  has  always  struck  me  as  a  great  unfitness,  that  a 
system  should  go  on  with  such  a  primft  facie  look  of  direct 
fraud  about  it 

and.  All  members  of  foundations  are  required  to  take  an 
oath  to  maintain  the  lights  of  the  college,  &c,  and  amongst 
other  things  they  swear  that  if  expelled  by  the  collie,  they  will 
not  appeal  to  any  court  of  law.  This  oath  is  imposed  at 
Winchester  College,  or  was  in  my  time,  on  every  boy  as  soon 
as  he  was  fifteen.  I  object  utterly,  on  principle,  to  any  private 
society  administering  an  oath  to  its  members  at  all — still  more 
•o  to  boys.  But  even  if  it  were  a  promise  or  engagement,  die 
promise  of  not  appealing  to  the  King's  Courts  is  monstrous, 
and  savours  completely  of  the  ^irit  of  secret  societies,  vrtio 
r^ard  the  law  as  their  worst  enemy.  The  University  has 
lately  repealed  some  of  its  oaths — but  it  still  retains  (^  too 

3rd.  The  University  should  be  restored — that  is,  the 
monopoly  of  the  colleges  should  be  taken  away — by  allowing 
any  Master  of  Arts,  according  to  the  old  practice  of  Oxford,  to 
open  a  hall  for  the  reception  of  students.  The  present  practice 
dates,  I  think,  from  the  age  of  Elizabeth— when  the  old  halls 
had  fallen  into  decay ;  and  then  the  gift  of  the  headship  of  the 
existing  halls  was  placed  in  the  Chancellor's  hands,  and  every 
member  of  the  University  was  required  to  be  a  member  of  some 
coU^e,  or  of  one  of  these  recognised  halls.  The  evils  of  the 
present  system,  combined  with  a  statute  passed,  I  believe, 
within  the  present  century,  obliging  every  undergraduate  under 
three  years'  standing  to  deep  in  roUege,  are  very  great     The 
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number  of  members  at  a  college  is  regulated,  therefore,  by  the 
size  of  its  buildings,  and  thus  some  of  the  very  worst  college* 
have  the  greatest  number  of  votes  in  Convocatioii,  and  con* 
sequently  the  greatest  influence  in  the  dedsions  of  the  Uni- 
versity, I  am  obliged  to  be  brief — but  this  point  is,  I  am  sure, 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  might  open  the  door  to  much 
good.  I  am  not  at  all  able  to  answer  for  all  the  details  of  the 
matters  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  you  know  how  readily 
the  enemy  would  exult  if  he  can  detect  the  shghtest  inaccuracy 
in  detail,  and  how  gladly  be  will  avail  himself  ^  such  a  triumph 
to  lead  away  men's  minds  from  the  real  question.  But  I  think 
ail  the  three  points  which  I  have  named  are  of  importance.  I 
am  delighted  that  you  should  take  up  this  question.  No  man 
ought  to  meddle  with  the  Universities  who  does  not  know  them 
well  and  love  them  well ;  they  are  great  and  noble  places — 
and  I  am  sure  that  no  man  in  Engird  has  a  deeper  affection 
for  Oxford  tiian  I  have,  or  more  appreciates  its  inimitable 
advantages.  And  therefore  I  wish  it  improved  and  reformed — 
though  this  is  a  ther^gre  which  men  are  otceedingly  slow  to 


CLV,      TO  H.    CRABiJ 

(Wbo  had  written  to  bim  fearing  be  wonld  not  continiie  in  tbe  new  UoiTer- 
sily  unlen  mote  vers  done  In  the  unmlnBlloni  ai  to  TbDotog;,  than  could  or 
would  be  eflecwd.) 

March  15,  1637. 

First,  be  assured  that  I  will  do  nothing  hastily, 

that  I  wish  most  earnestly  well  to  the  London  University,  and 
look  upon  it  as  BO  great  a  possible  means  of  good  that  nothing 
but  wtuit  will  appear  to  me  imperious  duty  shall  tempt  me  to 
leave  it  Neither  have  I  the  least  thought  or  wish  of  coi^ 
ciliadng  the  Tories ;  on  the  contrary,  I  r^^et  nothing  so  much 
as  the  possibility  of  appearing  to  agree  with  them  in  anything ; 
neither,  in  fact,  can  I  believe  that  I  ever  shall  be  so  far 
mistaken. 

Secondly,  I  have  no  wish  to  have  I>^rees  in  Divinity  con- 
ferred by  Ihe  London  University,  or  to  have  a  Theolc^cal 
Faculty ;  I  am  quite  content  with  Degrees  in  Art.  But  then, 
let  us  understand  what  Arts  are. 

\i  Artt  mean  merely  logic,  or  grammai,  or  arithmetic,  or 

*  All  the«  proponli  were  cairied  Into  dect  bf  tbe  Legiilaltm  of  iSjJ- 
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DatuntI  sdence,  then,  erf'  coane,  a  degree  in  Arts  imfditt 
nothing  whatever  as  to  a  man's  moral  judgment  or  principles. 
But  open  the  definition  a  little  fartfter — include  poetty,  or 
history,  or  moral  philosophy — and  you  encroach  unavoidably 
on  the  domain  of  moral  education;  and  moral  education 
cannot  be  separated  from  religious  education,  unless  people 
have  the  old  superstitious  notion  of  religion,  either  that  it 
relates  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  to  certain  abstract  and 
unpractical  truths.  But,  meaning  by  Religion  irhat  the  Gospel 
teaches  one  to  mean  by  it,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
■ystem  directmg  and  influencing  our  conduct,  principles  and 
feelings,  and  professing  to  do  this  ivith  sovereign  authority  and 
most  efiicadous  influence.  If,  then,  I  enter  on  the  domain  of 
moral  knowledge,  I  am  thereby  on  the  domain  of  religions 
knowledge;  and  the  only  question  is,  what  religion  am  I  to 
follow  ?  If  I  take  no  norice  of  the  authority  and  influences  (rf 
Christianity,  I  unavoidably  take  a  view  of  man's  life  and  prin- 
ciples from  which  they  are  excluded,  that  is,  a  view  which 
adtnowledges  some  other  authority  and  influence — it  may  be 
of  some  other  religion,  or  of  some  philosophy,  or  of  mere 
common  opinion  or  instinct — but,  in  any  case,  I  have  one  of 
the  many  views  of  life  and  conduct  which  it  was  the  very 
purpose  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world  to  exclude.  And 
how  can  any  Christian  man  lend  himself  to  the  propagating  or 
sanctioning  a  system  of  moral  knowledge  which  assiunes  that 
Christ's  law  is  not  our  rule,  nor  His  promises  our  motive  of 
action  ?  This,  then,  is  my  principle,  that  moral  studies  not 
based  on  Christianity  must  be  unchnstian,  and  therefore  aie 
such  as  I  can  take  no  part  in. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  allow,  as  fully  as  you  can  do,  that  die 
University  should  include  Christians  of  every  denomination 
without  the  slightest  distinction.  The  differences  between 
Christian  and  Christian  are  not  moral  diflerences,  except 
acddentaUy;  and  that  is  what  I  meant  in  that  passage  in  the 
Church  Reform  Pamphlet  which  you,  in  common  with  many 
others,  have  taken  in  a  sense  which  I  should  wholly  disclaiia 
An  Unitarian,  as  such,  is  a  Christian — that  is,  if  a  man  follows 
Christ's  law,  and  believes  His  words  according  to  his  con- 
sctentious  sense  of  their  meaning,  he  is  a  Christian — and, 
though  I  may  think  he  understands  Christ's  words  amiss,  yet 
that  is  a  question  of  interpretation  uid  no  more ;  the  purpose 
<^  his  heart  and  mind  is  to  obey  and  be  guided  by  Chnst,  and 
therefore  he  is  a  Christian.     But  I  believe — if  I  err  as  to  the 
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matter  of  fact  I  shall  greatly  rejoice — that  Unitarianism  happens 
to  contain  many  persons  who  are  only  Unitarians  n^atively, 
as  not  being  Trinitarians ;  and  I  question  whether  these  follow 
Christ  with  enough  of  sincerity  and  obedience  to  entitle  them 
to  be  called  Christians. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  the  impracticability.  Here, 
undoubtedly,  I  an]  met  at  a  disadvantage,  because  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  last  centuiy,  and  of  men's  minds  now,  is  to 
shun  all  notions  of  comprehension ;  and  as  the  knot  was  once 
cut  by  persecudoQ,  so  it  is  to  be  cut  now  by  toleration  and 
omission. 

But  it  is  an  experiment  undoubtedly  worth  trying,  whether, 
for  the  sake  of  upholding  the  Christian  character  of  our 
University,  we  ought  not  to  venture  on  ground,  new  indeed  in 
En^and  just  at  present,  but  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  true 
Christianity.  With  all  Christians  except  Roman  Catholics  the 
course  is  plain,  namely,  to  examine  every  candidate  for  a 
degiee  in  one  of  the  Gospels  and  one  of  the  Episties  out  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  I  would  ask  of  every  man  the  previous 
question,  "  To  what  denomination  of  Christians  do  you  be- 
long?" and  according  to  his  answer  I  would  specially  avoid 
touching  on  those  points  on  which  I,  as  a  Churchman,  differed 
from  him.  I  should  probably  say  to  him  aloud,  if  the  exami- 
nation were  public,  "  Now  I  know  that  you  and  I  differ  on 
such  and  such  points,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  touch  on  themj 
but  we  have  a  great  deal  more  on  which  we  agree,  and  there- 
fore 1  may  ask  ynu  so  and  so."  With  the  Roman  Catholics 
there  mi^t  be  a  difficulty,  because  they  might  possibly  object 
to  being  examined  by  heretics,  or  in  the  Scriptures;  but  if  so, 
where  would  be  the  difficulty  of  adding  a  Catholic  to  the 
number  of  Fellows  on  purpose  for  this  object  ?  or  where  would 
be  the  difficulty  of  requiring  from  the  candidate,  being  a 
Catholic,  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge 
from  his  own  priest  or  bishop?  What  you  state  about  doc- 
trines might  be  a  very  good  argument  against  examining  in  any 
Articles  or  Creeds,  but  would  not  affect  the  examination  in  a 
book  or  books  of  the  Scripture.  And  so  again  with  Evidences, 
I  should  not  care  about  this — though  neither  do  I  see  that  your 
reference  to  Chalmers  makes  a  valid  objection — because  you 
will  and  must  have  Examiners  who  differ  on  fifty  points  (tf 
taste,  of  politics,  and  of  philosophy  ;  but  this  signifies  nothing 
as  long  as  they  are  sensitje  men,  and  if  they  are  not,  the  whole 
thing  must  break  down  any  way.     But  the  comparative  value 
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of  external  and  internal  Evidence  is  not  a  point  triiich  fonns 
the  characteristic  difference  between  any  one  sect  and  another ; 
it  may  therefore  be  noticed  without  any  delicacy,  just  like  any 
moot  point  in  history,  and  an  examiner  may  express  his  judg- 
ment on  it,  though  of  course  with  such  reserve  and  moderation 
as  he  may  think  fit  If  you  say  that  alt  points  which  have  ever 
been  disputed  are  to  be  avoided,  you  redqce  your  Examiners 
to  such  mere  cyphers  as  would  deprive  them  of  all  weight  and 
dignity.  Certainly  I  shall  feel  myself  as  in  a  certain  d^ree 
appointed  to  moderate  and  form  the  minds  of  those  who  come 
to  me  for  academical  honours.  I  ought  to  express  my  judg- 
ment on  many  matters  as  that  of  a  man  qualified  to  instruct 
them,  and  as  entitled  to  an  authority  with  thenL  You  wilt  rtot 
suppose  I  mean  an  infallible  authority.  If  our  office  be  not 
intended  to  be  this,  it  will  be  a  great  mistake,  and  indeed  a 
total  solecism,  as  far  as  regards  education.  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  the  delicacy  of  our  task  as  well  as  of  its  importance, 
and  I  think  I  would  undertake  to  manage  it  discreetly;  but 
much  must  be  left  to  us.  Let  them  choose  the  best  men  they 
can  find,  and  then  let  them  trust  them  fully,  and  turn  them  out 
if  they  do  not  like  them. 


CLVl.      TO   SIR  THOUAS   S.    FASLBT,    BART. 

Rugbr,  hptfL  91,  1837. 

Out  one  day's  visit  to  Oxford  was  very  delightAil ; 

it  was  fiill  of  kindlinesses  without  anything  of  a  contrary  sort ; 
and  it  made  me  wish  that  I  could  see  the  place  and  its  residents 
oftener.  I  am  so  thoroughly  fond  of  it  that  I  can  quite  trust 
myself  in  my  earnest  desire  to  see  it  reformed;  indeed,  I 
should  care  aijout  its  reform  much  less  if  I  did  not  value  it  so 
highly.  From  Oxford  we  came  back  to  our  work  as  usual.  .  . 
From  that  time  forward  we  have  never  been  quite  alon^ 
and  we  are  expecting  other  friends  in  May  and  June,  so  that 
our  half-year  will,  as  usual,  I  suppose,  end  in  a  crowd  ;  and 
then  I  trust  we  may  meet  in  something  like  summer  in  West- 
moreland, and  find  you  established  in  your  house,  and  enjoying 
the  magnificence  of  the  view  and  the  snugness  of  that  delicious 
glady  field  behind,  which  lives  most  vividly  in  my  memory.  . . , 

I  have  read  nothing  but  books  connected  with  my  own 
business,  so  I  am  sadly  ignorant  of  what  is  doing  in  the  pub- 
lishing world.     Jacob  Abbott's  last  work,   The  Way  to  do 
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Good,  will,  I  think,  please  you  very  much — with  some  Ameri- 
canisms, not  of  language  but  of  mind,  it  is  yet  delightful  to 
read  a  book  so  good  and  so  sensible ;  so  zealous  for  what  is 
valuable,  so  fair  about  what  is  indifferent.  I  have  also  looked 
through  some  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatches.  He  is 
different  enough  certainly  from  Abbott,  but  the  work' gives  one 
a  favourable  impression  of  him  moiallr,  I  think,  as  well  as 
intellectually.*  There  is  a  frankness  and  kindliness  about  his 
letters  generally  which  is  very  attractive,  and  one  admires  the 
activity  and  comprehendveness  of  view  which  could  take  in  so 
much  and  so  execute  it  You  would  be  interested  in  Sir  E. 
Codiington's  strai^e  attack  upon  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  and 
gratified  by  the  strong  feeling  generally  expressed  id  Sir 
Fultene/s  favour,  and  in  admiration  of  his  character.  .... 

I  shall  like  to  hear  your  remarks  on  the  weather.  I  never 
remember  anything  to  equal  it ;  but  I  find  from  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  that  1799  was  very  nearly  as  bad,  and  from 
Evelyn's  Memoirs  that  1658  was  rather  worse.  The  wind  was 
northerly  for  nearly  six  months,  and  on  the  second  of  June 
(old  style)  the  season  was  as  cold  as  winter.  It  is  certainly  so 
at  present ;  and  what  is  remarkable  is,  that  the  wind  blows 
equally  cold  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  I  connect  the 
constant  north-west  winds  with  the  Magnetic  Pole,  and  as  all 
phenomena  of  weather  have  to  do  with  electricity  and  volcanic 
action,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  something  extra- 
ordinary in  the  way  of  earthquakes  or  eruptions  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  is  a  sad  dull  letter,  but  my  life  affords  but 
little  variety. 


CLVIL    TO   H.    HIGHTON,    ESQ. 

Rugby,  April  5,  t«37. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  answer  your  kind  and  interesting 
letter,  for  which  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  thanks.  I  can 
hardly  answer  it  as  I  could  wish,  but  I  did  not  like  to  delay 
writing  to  you  any  longer.  Your  account  of  yourself  and  of 
that  unhealthy  state  of  body  and  mind  under  which  you  have 
been  labouring,  was  very  touching  to  me.  I  rejoice  that  you 
were  recovering  from  it,  but  still  you  must  not  be  surpris^  if 


*  His  Impression  of  the  Duke  o<       irolume  of  (he  Despatches  w 
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iblj  raised  b;  this  work,  and  ■ 


WelUneton'scharacIerwas  in  faclcon-       the  books  which  most  frequenllj  ao. 
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God  should  be  pleased  to  continue  your  trids  for  stxne  time 
longer.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  deepest  thankfulness,  that 
the  fears,  which  I  at  one  time  had  expressed  to  you  about 
jourself,  have  been  so  entirely  groundless  ;  we  have  the  comfoit 
of  thinking  that,  with  the  heart  once  turned  to  God,  and  going 
on  in  His  faith  and  fear,  nothing  can  go  very  wrong  with  us, 
although  we  may  have  much  to  suffer  and  many  trials  to 
andergo.  I  rejoice  too  that  your  mind  seems  to  be  in  a 
healthier  state  about  the  prosecution  of  your  studies.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  it  is  a  most  solemn  duty  to  cultivate  our  under- 
standings to  the  uttermost,  for  I  have  seen  the  evil  moral 
consequences  of  fanaticism  to  a  greater  degree  than  I  ever 
expected  to  see  them  realized ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a 
neglected  intellect  is  far  oftener  the  cause  of  mischief  to  a 
man,  than  a  perverted  or  over-valued  one.  Men  retain  -  their 
natural  quickness  and  cleverness,  while  their  reason  and  judg- 
ment are  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  and  thus  they  do  work  their 
minds  and  gain  influence,  and  are  pleased  at  gaining  it ;  but  it 
is  the  undisciplined  mind  which  they  are  exercising,  instead  oi 
one  wisely  disciplined.  I  trust  that  you  will  gain  a  good 
foundation  of  wisdom  in  Oxford  ;  which  may  ministn  in  after 
years  to  God's  gloiy  and  the  good  of  souls ;  and  I  call  by  tbe 
name  of  wisdom — knowledge,  rich  and  varied,  digested  and 
combined,  and  pervaded  through  and  through  by  the  light  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Remember  the  words,  "  Every  scribe 
instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  like  unto  a  householder 
who  bringeth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  eU;"  that  i^ 
who  does  not  think  that  either  the  first  four  centuries  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  the  nineteenth  century  on  the  other,  have  a 
monopoly  of  truth ;  but  who  combines  a  knowledge  of  <»k 
with  that  of  the  oUier,  and  judges  all  according  to  the  judg- 
ment which  he  has  gained  from  the  teaching  of  the  Scripturefi. 
1  am  obliged  to  write  more  shorUy  than  I  could  wish ;  let  me 
hear  ftom  you  when  you  can,  and  see  you  when  you  can,  and  be 
sure  that,  whether  my  judgments  be  right  or  wrong,  you  have 
no  friend  who  more  earnestly  would  wish  to  assist  you  in  that 
only  narrow  road  to  life  eternal,  which  I  feel  sure  that  you  b> 
God's  grace  are  now  treading 
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CLVIII.      TO  BISHOr  OTTER. 

Rugbr,  Aprfl  yi,  1B37. 

I  venture  to  address  you,  and  I  trust  to  your  foigivenen 
foi  so  doing,  on  a  subject  on  which  we  have  a  common 
interest,  the  new  University-  of  London ;  and  I  am  the  more 
induced  to  address  you  particularly,  as  I  understand  that  yov 
are  disposed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  arrangements  to  be 
made ;  as  you  have  had  practical  experience  in  education,  and 
as  you  are  one  of  the  few  members  of  our  profession  who 
happen  to  belong  to  the  University.  I  imagine,  also,  that  the 
pi^icular  department  with  which  I  am  likely  to  be  concerned, 
will  be  that  in  which  you  vill  be  most  interested,  the  Examina^ 
tion  for  Degrees  in  Arts.  And  I  find  that  a  committee  was  to 
be  appointed  yesterday,  to  draw  up  something  of  a  plan  on 
this  subject  I  hope  to  be  in  town  very  shortly,  but  my  visit 
must  necessarily  be  very  brief,  and  I  feel  that  I  should  much 
further  my  views,  if  I  could  exphiin  them  to  your  Lordship 
beforehand,  and  above  all,  if,  as  I  hope,  I  shall  be  so  happy  as 
to  find  that  you  agree  with  them. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  cordially  agree  with  the  principle  of 
the  University '  bat  it  recognises  no  sectarian  distinctions.  But 
while  I  fully  allow  this,  I  also  find  it  expressly  declared  in  our 
charter,  that  we  are  founded  for  the  advancement  of  "  Religion 
and  Morality."  And  this  seems  to  lead  to  the  exact  conclusion 
which  I  most  eamesdy  approve  o^  that  we  are  to  be  a  Christian 
University,  but  not  a  Romanist  one,  nor  a  Protestant,  neither 
exclusively  Church  of  England,  nor  exclusively  Dissenting. 
"  Religion,"  in  the  king's  mouth,  can  mean  only  Ctiristianity  ; 
in  fact,  no  Christian  can  use  it  in  any  other  sense  without 
manifest  inconsistency. — ^Again,  must  it  not  follow  that  if  we 
enter  at  all  upon  mor^  science,  whether  it  be  Moral  Philosophy 
or  History,  we  must  be  supposed  to  have  some  definite  notions 
of  moral  truth  ?  Now  those  notions  are  not,  I  suppose,  to  be 
the  notions  of  each  individual  Examiner ;  we  must  refer  to 
some  standard.  I  suppose  that  a  man  could  hardly  get  a 
degree  in  physical  science  if  he  made  Aristotle's  Physics  his 
standard  of  truth  in  those  matters.  Now  there  are  many  views 
of  moral  truth,  quite  as  false  as  those  of  Aristotle  on  physical 
science  ;  but  what  are  we  to  take  for  our  standard  of  truth  P 
We  must,  it  seems  to  me,  have  some  standard,  in  whatever  we 
profess  to  examine,  and  what  can  that  standard  be  to  any 
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Chnstian,  except  what  he  believes  to  be  God's  revealed  will.' 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  recognise  any  other  standard  <A 
moral  truth  without  directly  renouncing  Christ  as  our  Master. 
— Further,  Mr.  Lieber,  who  wrote  a  little  book  of  his  Reminis- 
cences of  Niebuhr,  who  is  now  engaged  in  one  of  the  American 
colleges  in  Carolina,  and  has  published  some  exceedingly  good 
papers  on  the  system  there  pursued,  lays  it  down  as  a  matter  ol 
common  sense,  that — without  entering  into  the  religious  ques- 
tion— a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  must  form  a  part 
of  the  merely  intellectual  education  of  all  persons  in  Christian 
countries.  He  says,  I  think  most  truly,  that  Christianity  has 
so  coloured  all  our  institutions,  and  all  our  literature,  and  has 
in  so  many  points  modified  or  even  dictated  our  laws,  that  no 
one  can  be  considered  as  an  educated  man  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  its  authoritative  documents.  He  consideis 
that  a  liberal  education  without  the  Scriptures  must  be,  in  any 
Christian  country,  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  we  are  bound  in  some  way  or  other 
to  recognise  this  truth.  We  may,  indeed,  give  Degrees  in  Law 
iind  in  Medicine,  without  acknowledging  it;  so  we  may  also  in 
physical  science;  so  we  may  also  in  pure  science  and  philolt^. 
None  of  these  things,  nor  all  of  them  together,  constitute 
education.  But  if  we  profess  to  give  Degrees  in  Arte,  we  are 
understood,  I  think,  as  giving  our  testimony  that  a  man  has 
received  a  liberal  education.  And  the  same  result  follows  from 
our  examining  on  any  moral  subject,  such  as  History  or  Moral 
Philosophy ;  because  it  is  precisely  moral  knowledge,  and 
moral  knowledge  only,  which  properly  constitutes  education. 

The  University  of  Bonn — the  only  one  of  the  Prussian  uni- 
versities with  the  system  of  which  I  happen  to  be  acquainted — 
is  open,  as  you  know,  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  equally. 
But  both  have  their  Professors  and  their  regular  courses  of 
religious  instruction.  Now  as  we  do  not  teach  at  present,  but 
only  examine,  and  as  we  confer  no  Degrees  in  Theology,  our 
difficulty  will  be  of  a  far  simpler  kind.  It  may  be  met,  1 
think,  perfecdy  easily  in  two  or  three  different  manners.  I 
suppose  that,  for  any  of  the  reasons  stated  above,  our  Bachelor 
of  Arts'  Degree  must  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  Chnstias 
Scriptures.  But  then,  as  we  are  not  to  be  sectarian,  neither 
you  and  I  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any  of  our  Dissenting  col- 
leagues on  the  other,  have  any  right  to  put  their  own  con- 
struction on  this  term,  "  knowledge  of  the  Scripturea."  I 
think  that  an  Unitarian  knows  them  very  ill,  and  be  would 
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think  the  same  of  us.  But  we  agree  in  attaching  an  equal 
value  to  a  "  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,"  each  of  us  inter 
preCing  the  phrase  in  his  own  way, 

I  would  propose,  then,  two  or  three  modes  of  ascertaining 
every  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  in  his  own 
meaning  of  the  term.  First,  in  imitation  of  the  University  of 
Bonn,  there  might  be  members  of  the  Senate  of  different 
denominations  of  Christians  to  examine  the  members  of  their 
own  communions.  Practically,  this  would  involve  no  great 
multitude ;  I  doubt  if  it  would  require  more  than  three  divi- 
sions— our  own  Church,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Unitarians.  1 
doubt  if  the  orthodox  Dissenters,  as  they  are  called,  would  have 
any  objection  to  be  examined  by  you  or  me  in  such  books  of 
the  New  Testament  as  they  themselves  chose  to  bring  up,  when 
they  were  required  to  subscribe  to  no  Articles  or  Liturgy,  and 
were  examined  as  persons  whose  opinions  on  their  own 
peculiar  points  of  difference  were  not  tolerated  merely,  but 
solemnly  recognised ;  so  that  there  would  be  neither  any 
suspicion  of  compromise  on  their  part,  nor  of  attempts  ai 
proseiytism  on  ours. 

Secondly,  we  might  even  do  less  than  this,  and  merely 
require  from  every  candidate  for  a  Degree  in  Arts,  a  certificate 
signed  by  two  ministers  of  his  own  persuasion,  that  he  was 
competently  instructed  in  Christian  knowledge  as  understood 
by  the  members  of  their  communion.  This  is  no  more  than 
every  young  person  in  our  own  Church  now  gets,  previously  to 
his  Confirmation.  I  think  this  would  be  a  very  inferior  plan 
to  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  certificates  might  in  some  cases 
be  worth  very  Uttle  ;  but  still  it  completely  saves  the  principle 
recognised  in  ourCharter,  and  indispensable,  I  think,  to  every 
plan  of  education,  or  for  the  ascertaining  of  the  sufficiency  of 
any  one's  education  in  a  Christian  country. — that  Christian 
knowledge  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  formation  and  cultivation 
of  the  mind  of  every  one. 

Thirdly,  we  might,  I  am  sure,  do  what  were  best  of  all,  and 
which  might  produce  benefits  in  the  course  of  time,  more  than 
could  be  told.  All  Protestants  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  as 
their  common  authority,  and  ail  desire  their  children  to  study 
them.  Let  every  candidate  for  a  Degree  bring  up  at  his  own 
choice  some  one  Gospel,  and  some  one  Epistle  in  the  Greek 
Testament.  Let  him  declare,  on  coming  before  us,  to  what 
communion  he  belongs.  We  know  what  are  the  peculiar  views 
entertained  by  him  as  such,  and  we  would  respect  them  most 
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feligiousl]^.  But  on  all  common  ground  we  migbt  examine  him 
thoroughly,  and  how  infinite  would  be  the  good  of  thus 
proving,  by  actual  ezpciience,  how  much  more  our  coromon 
ground  is  than  our  peculiar  ground.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
examine  tt^morrow  in  any  Unitarian  school  in  England,  in 
presence  of  parents  and  masters.  I  will  not  put  a  question 
tbat  should  offend,  and  yet  I  will  give  such  an  ciamioation 
as  should  bring  out,  oi  prove  the  absence  of  what  you  and  I 
should  agree  in  considering  to  be  Christian  knowledge  of  the 
highest  ralue.  I  speak  as  one  who  has  been  used  to  examine 
young  men  in  the  Scriptures  for  twenty  years  nearly,  and 
I  pledge  myself  to  the  perfect  easiness  of  doing  this.  Our 
examinations,  in  fact,  will  carry  their  own  security  with  them, 
if  our  characters  would  not ;  they  will  be  public,  and  we  should 
not  and  could  not  venture  to  proselytize,  even  if  we  wished  a. 
But  the  very  circumstance  of  our  having  joined  the  London 
University  at  the  risk  of  much  odium  from  a  taige  part  aX  our 
profession,  would  be  a  warrant  for  our  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  the  Charter  with  perfect  sincerity.  I  have  no  sufficient 
apology  to  offer  for  this  long  intrusion  upon  your  patience, 
but  my  overwhelming  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
It  depends  wholly,  as  I  think,  on  our  decision  on  this  point, 
whether  our  success  will  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the 
country,  A  Christian,  and  yet  not  sectarian  Univereity,  would 
be  a  blessing  of  no  common  magnitude.  An  University  thai 
conceived  of  education  as  not  involving  in  it  the  principles  of 
moral  truth,  would  be  an  evil,  I  think,  no  less  e 


CLDC      TO  THE   REV.    H,    HILI. 
(In  uinrer  to  question!  about  TbucjnUdas. ) 

Ragbj,  Mbj  as.  1837. 

My  experience  about  Thucydides  has  told  me  that 

the  knowledge  required  to  illustrate  him  may  be  taken  at  any- 
thing you  please,  from  Mitfurd  up  to  omtu  scibile.  I  suppose 
that  the  most  direct  illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  Aristo- 
phanes, the  Achamians,  the  Peace,  the  Birds,  and  the  Clouds; 
as  also  in  the  speech  of  Andocides  de  Mysteriis.  For  the 
Greek,  Bekker's  text,  in  his  smaller  edition  of  1833,  and 
a  go«3  Index  Verborum— though  bad  is  the  best — are,  I 
think,  the  staple.      You    may  add,   instead  of  a   Lexicon, 
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Reiske's  Index  Verbornm  to  Demosthenes,  and  Mitchell's 
to  PUto  and  Isocrates,  with  Schweighauser's  Lexicon  Herodo- 
teum.  Buttman's  larger  Greek  Grammar  is  the  best  thing  for 
the  forms  of  the  Verbs ;  as  for  Syntax,  Thucydides,  in  many 
places,  is  his  own  law. 

We  talk  ftbout  going  to  Rome,  which  will  be  a  virtuous 
effort,  if  I  do  go,  for  my  heart  is  at  Fox  How.  Yet  I  should 
love  Co  t&lk  once  again  with  Bunsen  on  the  Capitol,  and  to  ex- 
patiate with  him  on  the  green  upland  plain  of  Algidus. 

I  congratulate  you — and  I  do  not  mean  it  as  a  mere/ycH 
<U  parltr — on  your  Ordination. 


dJt.      •to  C.   J.    VAUGHAN,    BSQ. 

Rogbjr,  Sepumber  13,  1837. 

The  first  sheet  of  the  History  is  actually  printed, 

and  I  hope  it  will  be  out  before  the  winter.  But  I  am  sure 
that  it  will  disappoint  no  one  so  much  as  it  will  myself ;  for  I 
see  a  standard  of  excellence  before  me  in  my  mind,  which 
I  cannot  realize  j  and  I  mourn  over  the  deficient  knowledge  of 
my  book,  seeing  how  much  requires  to  be  known  in  order 
to  write  History  well,  and  how  soon  in  so  many  places  the 
soil  of  my  own  knowledge  is  bored  through,  and  there  is 
the  banen  rock  or  gravel,  which  yields  nothing. 

I  could  write  on  much,  but  my  time  presses.  I  tm  anxious 
to  know  your  final  decision  as  to  profession  ;  but  1  do  not  like 
to  attempt  to  influence  you.  Whatever  be  your  choice,  it  does 
not  much  matter,  if  you  follow  steadily  our  great  common  pro- 
fession, Christ's  service.  Alas !  when  will  the  Church  ever 
exist  more  than  in  name,  so  that  this  profession  might  have 
that  zeal  infused  into  it  which  is  communicated  by  an  "  Esprit 
de  Corps ;"  and,  if  the  "  Body  "  were  the  real  Church,  instead 
of  our  abominable  sects,  with  theb  half  priestcraft,  half  profane- 
ness,  its  "  Spirit "  would  be  one  that  we  might  desire  to  receive 
into  all  our  hearts  and  all  our  minds. 


CLXI.      TO  THE   KKV.   J.    HBAXN. 

Rucbjr,  Septanbar  05.  1837. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  two  very  kind  letters,  as 

also  for  a  volume  of  C 's  Sermons.  ....     Do  you  know 
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that  C was  an  old  Oxford  pupil  of  mine  in  1815?  and 

a  man  for  whom  I  have  a  great  regard,  though  I  am  aiiaid 
he  thinks  me  a  heretic,  and  though  he  has  joined  that  party 
which,  as  a  party,  I  think  certainly  to  be  a  veiy  bad  one.    But, 

if  you  ever  see  C ,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 

would  give  him  my  kind  rememlHances.  It  grieves  me  to  be 
so  parted  as  I  am  from  so  many  men  with  whom  I  was  once 
intmiate.  I  feel  and  speak  very  strongly  against  their  part}', 
but  I  always  consider  the  party  as  a  mere  abstraction  of  its 
peculiar  character  as  a  party,  and  as  such  I  think  it  detestable: 
but  take  any  individual  member  of  it,  and  his  character  is  made 
up  of  many  other  elements  than  the  mere  peculiarities  of  his 
party.  He  may  be  kind-hearted,  sensible  on  many  subjects, 
sincere,  and  a  good  Christian,  and  therefore  I  may  love  and 
respect  him,  though  his  party  as  such,— that  is,  the  peculiar 
views  which  constitute  the  bond  of  union  amongst  its  members 
— I  think  to  be  most  utterly  at  variance  with  Christianity. 
But  I  dare  say  many  people,  hearing  and  reading  my  strong 
condemnation  of  Tories  and  Newmaaites,  think  that  I  feel  very 
bitterly  against  all  who  belong  to  those  parties ;  whereas,  unless 
they  are  merely  Tories  and  Newmanites,  I  feel  no  dislike  to 
them,  and  in  many  instances  love  and  \'alue  them  exceedingly. 
Hampden's  business  seemed  to  me  different,  as  there  was 
in  that  something  more  than  theoretical  opinions ;  there  was 
downright  evil  acting,  and  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more 
does  my  sense  of  its  evil  rise.  Certainly  my  opinion  of  the 
principd  actors  in  that  affair  has  been  altered  by  it  towards 
them  personally ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  should  make  me  forgel 
all  their  good  qualities,  but  I  consider  it  as  a  very  serious  blot 

in    their   moral   character But  I   did   not   mean   to 

fill  my  letter    with   this;   only   the   thought  of  C made 

me  remember  how  much  I  was  alienated  from  many  old 
friends,  and  then  I  wished  to  explain  how  I  really  did  feel 
about  them,  for  I  believe  that  many  people  think  me  to  be 
very  hard  and  very  bitter ;  thinking  so,  I  hope  and  believe, 
unjustly. 

CLXII.      *  TO  W.    A.    GRBBNHILL,   RSQ. 

Rogby,  September  tS,  1838. 

I  shall  be  anxious,  to   hear  what  vou  think  of 

ilomceopathy,  which  my  wife  has  tried  twice  with  wonderfiii 
fu'vzess,  and  I  once  with  quite  success  enough  to  encourage 
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me  to  try  it  o^n.  Also  1  shall  like  to  hear  anTthing  fresh 
about  Animal  Magnetism,  which  has  always  excited  my 
curiosity.  But  more  than  all  I  would  fain  learn  something  of 
malaria,  and  about  the  cause  of  pestilential  disease,  particularly 
of  Cholera.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  all  ordinary  disease 
seems  to  yield  more  and  more  to  our  increased  knowledge, 
pestilences  seem  still  to  be  reserved  by  God  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  to  baffle  as  completely  our  knowledge  of  their  causes, 
and  our  power  to  meet  them,  as  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
worid.  Indeed,  the  Cholera  kills  more  quickly  than  any  of  the 
recfxded  plagues  of  antiquity  ;  and  yet  a  poison  so  malignant 
can  be  introduced  into  the  air,  and  neither  its  causes  nor  its 
existence  imderstood ;  we  see  only  its  effects.  Influenza  and 
Cholera,  I  observe,  just  attack  the  opposite  parts  of  the  system ; 
the  former  fastening  especially  on  th«  chest  and  sensorium, 
which  are  perfectly  unaffected,  I  believe,  in  Cholera.  As  to 
connecting  the  causes  of  cither  with  any  of  the  obvious 
phenomena  of  weather  or  locality,  it  seem  to  me  a  pure  folly 
to  attempt  it  j  as  great  as  the  folly  of  ascribing  malaria  to  the 
miasmata  of  aquatic  plants.  I  shall  be  very  much  interested 
in  hearing  your  reports  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  these 
branches  of  science ;  Medicine,  like  Law,  having  always 
attracted  me  as  much  in  its  study  as  it  has  repelled  me  in 
practice  ;  not  that  I  feel  alike  towards  the  practice  of  both  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  honour  the  one,  as  much  as  I  abhor  the  other; 
the  physician  meddles  with  physical  evil  in  order  to  relieve  and 
abate  it ;  the  lawyer  meddles  with  moral  evil  rather  to  aggravate 
it  than  to  mend.  ....  Yet  the  study  of  Law  is,  I  think, 
glorious,  transcending  that  of  any  earthly  thing. 


CLXIll.      TO  ^ 

Rugbjr,  Norember  iS,  rSj?. 

I  trust  that  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  feel  as  deeply 
interested  as  any  man  can  do  in  the  welfare  of  our  University, 
and  roost  deeply  should  I  grieve  if  any  act  of  mine  were  to 
impair  it  But  then  I  am  interested  in  the  University,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  a  means  towards  effecting  certain  great  ends  ;  if  it 
does  not  promote  these,  it  is  valueless ;  if  it  obstruct  them,  it  is 
actually  pernicious.  So  far  I  know  we  are  agreed  ;  but  then  to 
my  mind  the  whole  good  that  the  University  can  do  towards 
the   cause   of   general    education    depends    on    its    holding 
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manifestly  a  Christian  character ;  if  it  does  not  hold  this,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  at  once  so  mischievous,  firom  giving  its 
sanction  to  a  most  mischievous  principle,  that  its  evil  will  fai 
outweigh  its  good.  Now  the  education  system  in  Ireland, 
which  has  yet  been  violently  condemned  by  many  good  men, 
is  Christian,  though  it  is  not  Protestant  or  Catholic;  their 
Scripture  lessons  give  it  the  Christian  character  clearly  and 
decisively.  Now,  are  we  really  for  the  sake  of  a  few  Jews,  who 
may  like  to  have  a  Degree  in  Arts — or  for  the  sake  of  one  or 
two  Mahommedans,  who  may  possibly  have  the  same  wish,  or  for 
the  sake  of  English  unbelievers,  who  dare  not  openly  avow 
themselves — are  we  to  destroy  our  only  chance  of  our  being 
even  either  useful  or  respected  as  an  institution  of  national 
education  P  There  is  no  difficulty  with  Dissenteis  of  any 
denomination ;  what  w^  have  proposed  has  been  so  carefiilly 
considered,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pretend  that  it  bears  a 
sectarian  character ;  it  is  objected  to  merely  as  being  Christian, 
OS  excluding  Jews,  Turks,  and  misbelievers. 

Now — considering  the  small  number  of  the  two  first  <rf 
these  divisions,  and  that  the  last  have  as  yet  no  ostensible  and 
recognised  existence,  and  that  our  Charter  declares  in  the  my 
opening  that  the  end  of  our  institution  is  the  promotion  of 
religion  and  morality — I  hold  myself  abundantly  justified  in 
interpreting  the  subsequent  expressions  as  relating  only  to  all 
denominations  of  Her  Majesty's  Christian  subjects,  and  in  that 
sense  I  cordially  accede  to  them.  Beyond  that  I  cannot  go,  as 
I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  is  better  to  go  on  with  our 
present  system,  with  all  its  narrowness  and  deficiencies,  than  to 
begin  a  pretended  system  of  national  education  on  any  other 
than  a  Christian  basis.  As  to  myself,  therefore,  my  couiw  is 
perfecdy  clear.  If  our  report  be  rejected  on  Wednesday — I 
mean  as  to  its  Christian  clauses — I  certainly  will  not  allow  my 
name  to  be  afiBxed  to  it  without  them ;  nor  can  I  assist  any 
farther  in  preparing  a  scheme  of  Examination  which  I  should 
regard  as  a  mere  evil  It  would  be  the  first  time  that  edu- 
cation in  England  was  avowedly  unchristianized  for  the  sake  of 
accommodating  Jews  or  unbelievers ;  and  as  on  the  one  hand, 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  these  are  so  numerous  as  to  be 
entitled  to  consideration  even  on  points  far  less  vital,  so,  if  they 
were  ever  so  numerous,  it  might  be  a  very  good  reason  why  the 
national  property  should  be  given  to  their  establishments  and 
taken  fi-om  ours,  but  nothing  could  ever  justify  a  compromise 
between  us  and  them  in  such  a  matter  as  education 
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I  tun  quite  sure  that  no  earnest  Christian  womd  wish  the 
Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Scripture  History  to  be  excluded, 
because  they  were  in  some  instances  understood  differently.  It 
was  a  sure  mark  of  the  false  mother  when  she  said :  "  Let  the 
child  be  neither  mine  nor  thine,  but  divide  it; "  the  real  mother 
valued  the  child  very  differently.  I  can  see,  therefore,  in  this 
question,  no  persons  opposed  to  us  whom  I  should  wish  to 
conciliate, — no  benefits  in  the  Univeni^,  if  tt  bears  no  mark 
of  Christianity,  which  I  should  think  worth  preserving.  It  will 
grieve  me  very  much  if  we  in  the  last  result  take  a  different 
view  of  this  matter. 


CLXIV,      TO  THK  REV.   TRSyiNBN   PBNR03I. 
(HiibrodMr-in^w.) 

Rugbr.  KoTvnbcT  ao,  1837. 

I  have  long  since  purposed  to  write  to  you,  and  at  last  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  I  always  read  your  additions  to 
the  Journal  with  great  interest,  and  they  never  fail  to  awaken 
in  me  many  thoughts  of  various  kinds,  but  principally  I  think, 
a  strong  sense  of  the  blessing  which  seems  to  follow  your 
father's  house,  and  of  the  true  peace,  which,  for  seventeen 
years,  I  can  testify,  and  I  believe  for  many  more,  has  continu- 
ally abided  with  it  And  this  peace  I  am  inclined  to  value 
above  every  other  blessing  in  the  world  ;  for  it  is  very  &r  from 
the  "  Otium  "  of  the  Epicurean,  and  might  indeed  be  enjoyed 
anywhere;  but  in  your  case  outward  circumstances  seem  happily 
to  have  combined  with  inward,  and  other  people  have  rarely, 
I  believe,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  I  am 
not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  my  own  lot;  nevertheless,  it  is  not 
altogether  peaceful,  and  this  great  concern  oppresses  me  more 
as  I  grow  older,  and  as  I  feel  more  deeply  the  evils  I  am  power- 
less to  quelL  You  see  much  hardness,  perhaps,  and  much 
^orancc,  but  then  you  see  also  much  softness,  if  nowhere 
else,  yet  amongst  the  sick ;  and  you  see  much  affection  and 
self-denial  amongst  the  poor,  which  are  things  to  refresh  the 
heart ;  but  I  have  always  to  deal  with  health  and  youth,  and 
lively  spirits,  which  are  rarely  sof^  or  self-denying.  And  wher* 
there  is  little  intellectual  power,  as  generally  there  «  very  little, 
it  is  very  hard  to  find  any  points  of  sympathy.  And  the  effe^ 
of  this  prevalent  mediocrity  of  character  is  very  grievous.  GooJ 
does  not  grow,  and  the  fallow  ground  lies  ready  for  all  evil 
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CLXV.      TO    W.    EUPSON,  B5Q. 

Rugbf,  NotcidIki  a8,  1S37. 

The  whole  quesdon  turns  upon  this — whether  the 

country  understood,  and  was  meant  to  understand,  that  the 
University  of  London  was  to  be  open  to  all  Christians  without 
distinction,  or  to  all  men  without  distinction.  The  question 
which  had  been  discussed  with  r^ard  to  Oxford  and  Oun- 
bridge,  was  the  admissibility  of  Dissenters ;  which  in  common 
speech  does  not  mean,  I  think.  Dissenters  Erom  Christianity : 
no  one  argued,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  the  admission  of  avowed 
unbelievers.  I  thought  that  the  University  of  London  was 
intended  to  solve  this  question,  and  I  therefore  readily  joined 
it  I  thou^t  that  whatever  difficulties  were  supposed  to  exia 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
rela^ve  to  Dissenters  only,  and,  as  such,  I  respected  them ; 
and  oUr  plan,  therefore,  waiving  the  Epistles,  requires  only 
■ome  one  Gospel  and  the  Acts ;  that  is,  anyone  who  is  afraid 
of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  may  take  up  St.  Luke,  or  St  Marit ; 
and  St,  Luke  and  the  Acts  have  been  translated  by  the  Itkh 
Board  of  Ekiucation,  and  are  used  in  the  Irish  schools  with  the 
full  consent  of  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  nor  do  I  imagine 
that  any  Protestant  Dissenters  could  consistently  object  to 
either.  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  the  argument  about  the 
College  in  Gower  Street ;  because  we  admit  their  students  to 
be  examined  for  degrees,  we  do  not  sanction  their  system  any 
more  than  we  sanction  the  very  opposite  system  of  King's 
CoUege.  Nor  does  it  follow,  so  fax  as  I  see,  that  University 
Collie  must  have  a  Professor  of  Theology,  because  we  expect 
its  members  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Christianity. 
University  CoUege  hopes — or  has  not  yet  ventured  to  say  it 
does  not  hope — that  its  students  are  provided  with  this  know- 
ledge before  they  join  it  But  I  should  protest,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  against  its  being  supposed  that  our  University  is  to  be 
merely  an  University  College  with  a  Charter :  if  so,  undoubtedly 
I  would  not  belong  to  it  for  an  hour.  You  say  that  wc  are 
bringing  in  the  Greek  Testament  by  a  side  wind,  in  putting  it 
in  amongst  the  Classical  writers ;  but,  if  by  Classics  we  mean 
anything  more  than  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar,  they  are  just 
the  one  part  of  our  Examination  which  embraces  points  of 
general  education  :  for  instance,  we  have  put  in  some  recom- 
mendation* about  Modem  History,  which,  if  Classics  be  taken 
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to  the  letter,  are  just  as  much  of  a  departure  from  our  proTtnce, 
as  what  wc  have  done  aboul  the  Grecl^  Testament.  On  die 
whole,  I  am  quite  clear  as  to  my  original  position,  namely, 
that  iif  you  once  get  off  from  the  purely  natural  ground  of 
physical  science,  Philol<^,  and  pure  Logic — the  moment,  in 
short,  on  which  you  enter  upon  any  moral  subjects — whether 
Moral  Philosophy  or  History — you  must  either  be  Christian  or 
Anti-christian,  for  you  touch  upon  the  ground  of  Christianity, 
and  you  must  cither  take  it  as  your  standard  of  moral  judg- 
ment, or  you  must  renounce  it,  and  either  follow  another 
standard,  or  have  no  standard  at  all.  In  other  words,  again, 
the  moment  you  touch  on  what  alone  is  education — the  form- 
ing of  the  moral  principles  and  habits  of  man — neutrality  is 
impossible ;  it  would  be  very  possible,  if  Christianity  consisted 
re^y  in  a  set  of  theoretical  truths,  as  many  seem  to  fancy ; 
but  it  is  not  possible,  inasmuch  as  it  claims  to  be  the  para- 
moimt  arbiter  of  all  our  moral  judgments  ;  and  he  who  judges 
of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  without  reference  to  its 
authority,  virtually  denies  it.  The  Gowei  Street  College  1 
therefore  hold  to  be  Anti-cliristian,  inasmuch  as  it  meddles 
with  moral  subjects — having  lectures  in  History — and  yet  does 
not  require  its  Professors  to  be  Christians,  And  so  long  as  the 
Scriptures  were  held  to  contain  divine  truth  o\\  physical  science, 
it  was  then  impossible  to  give  even  physical  instruction  neu- 
trally ; — ^you  must  either  teach  it  according  to  God's  principles 
(il  being  assumed  that  God's  Word  had  pronounced  concerning 
it)  or  in  defiance  of  them.     1  hope  we  may  meet  on  Saturday : 

I  know  that  you  are  perfectly  sincere,  and  that  L is  so ; 

nevertheless,  I  am  persuaded  that  your  argument  goes  on  an 
over-estimate  of  the  theological  and  abstract  character  of 
Christianity,  and  an'  under-estimate  of  it  as  a  moral  law  ;  else 
how  can  L-- —  talk  of  a  clergyman  being  in  a  false  position  in 
belonging  to  the  University,  if  he  does  not  think  that  the 
position  is  equally  false  for  every  Christian :  if  it  be  false  for 
me,  it  is  false  for  you,  except  on  the  priestcraft  notion,  which  is 
as  unchristian,  in  my  opinion,  as  the  system  in  Gower  Street 
Indeed,  the  two  help  one  another  wexL 
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CUVL.    TO  J.  C   PLATT,  ESQ. 

Rugby,  Daxir.Lsr  <,  iSj?, 

I  am  afraid  tbat  I  did  no  service  to  the  Hertford 

Reformer;  for  what  I  sent  them  was,  I  knew,  too  general 
and  discursive  for  a  newspaper ;  but  thejr  would  insert  all  my 
articles,  and  I  felt  that  they  would  not  thank  me  for  any  more 
such,  and  I  thought  that  I  could  not  manage  to  write  what 
really  would  be  to  their  purpose.  Vou  must  not  misunderstand 
me,  as  if  I  thought  that  my  writings  were  too  good  for  a 
newspaper;  it  is  very  much  the  contrary,  for  I  think  that  a 
newspaper  requires  a  more  condensed  and  practical  style  than 
I  am  equal  to^ — such,  perhaps,  as  only  habit  and  mixing  more 
in  the  actual  shock  of  opinions  can  give  a  man.  Hy  writing 
partakes  of  the  character  of  my  way  of  life,  which  is  very 
much  retired  from  the  highway  of  politics,  and  of  all  great 
discussions,  though  it  is  engaged  enough  with  a  busy  little 
world  of  its  own 

I  was  much  gratified  in  the  summer  by  going  over  to  France 
for  about  tec  days,  at  the  end  of  the  holidays,  with  my  wife 
and  three  eldest  children.  Seven  years  had  elapsed  siact  I 
had  been  in  France  last,  so  that  many  things  lud  quite  an 
appearance  of  novelty,  and  I  'fancied  that  I  could  trace  the 
steady  growth  of  ev«ything  from  the  continuance  of  peace, 
and  the  absence  of  most  of  those  evils  which  in  times  past  so 
interfered  with  national  prosperity.  We  went  to  Rouen, 
Evreuz,  and  Chartres,  and  then  came  back  through  Versailles 
and  Paris.  I  admired  Paris  as  I  always  had  done,  and  we  had 
very  fine  weather ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  call  mi  anybody,  even 
if  all  the  world  had  not  been  in  the  country.  This  litde  tour 
I  owed  to  the  election,  which  brought  me  up  from  Westmore- 
land to  Warwickshire  to  vote,  and  it  was  so  near  the  end  of  the 
holidays,  that  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  go  back  agaiiL  I 
watched  the  elections  with  great  interest,  but  not  with  much 
surprise.  In  1831,  when  I  wrote  for  the  Sheffield  CouranX,  1 
shared  the  common  opinion  as  to  the  danger  which  threatened 
all  our  institutions  from  the  force  of  an  ultra-popular  party. 
But  the  last  six  years  have  taught  me — what  the  Roman 
History  ought  indeed  to  have  shown  me  before — that  when  an 
aristocracy  is  not  thoroughly  corrupted,  its  strength  is  incalcu- 
lable ;  and  it  acts  through  the  relations  of  private  life,  which 
are  permanent,  whereas  the  political  excitement  which  opposes 
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it,  must  always  be  short-lived.  In  fact,  the  gre&t  a 
liberty  and  good  govemroent  enjoyed  k  &ig1and  it  the 
security  of  the  aristocracy  \  there  are  do  such  pressing  and 
flagrant  evils  existing,  as  to  force  men's  attention  from  their  . 
own  domestic  concerns,  and  make  them  cast  off  their  itatural 
ties  of  respect  or  of  feai  for  their  richer  or  nobler  neigh- 
bours; and  as  for  Ireland,  the  English  care  not  for  it  one 
groat 

CLXVII.      10  UR.   JUSTICE  COLEKIDGE. 

Rufb;,  December  S,  iB<7. 

I  have  asked  Hull  to  send  you  the  two  first  printed  sheets 
of  my  History.  You  had  promised  to  look  at  the  manuscript, 
and,  if  you  agree  with  me,  you  will  find  it  pleasanter  to  read 
print  than  writing.  Specially  will  you  notice  any  expressions 
in  the  Legends  which  may  seem  to  you  to  approach  too  near  to 
the  language  of  our  translation  of  the  Bible.  I  have  tried  to 
avoid  this,  but  in  trying  to  write  in  an  antiquated  and  simple 
language  that  model  with  which  we  are  most  iamiliar  will 
sometimes  be  followed  too  closely ;  and  no  one  can  deprecate 
more  than  I  do  anything  like  a  trivial  use  of  that  language 
which  should  be  confined  to  one  subject  only.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  I  have  kept  dear  of  this ;  still  I  would  rather  have 
jfour  judgment  on  it ;  I  think  you  will  at  the  same  time  agree 
with  me  that  the  legends  ought  to  be  told  as  Legends,  and 
not  in  the  style  of  real  history.  We  had  a  four  hours'  debate 
at  the  University,  and  a  division  in  our  favour  with  a  majority 
of  one.  But  the  adversary  will  oppose  us  still  step  by  step ; 
and  they  are  going  to  ask  the  Attorney-General's  opinion, 
whether  we  can  examine  in  the  Greek  Testament  without  a 
breach  of  our  Charter  111  A  strange  Charter  surely  for  the 
Defender  of  the  Faith  to  grant,  if  it  forbids  the  use  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures. 

CLXVllI.      fro   REV.    T.   J.   ORMEROD. 
(After  speakiDc  of  tbe  affldr  of  ihe  Aicbblibop  of  Cologne, ) 

Fox  How,  December  lB.  1837. 

Certainly  there  is  no  battle  in  which  I  so  entirely 

sympathize  as  in  this  of  the  Christian  Church,  against  the 
Priestoafl-AAtichrist     And  yet  this  is  not  quite  true,  for  I 
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g3m)pathiEe  as  cordially  in  its  battle  against  the  other  Antichrist 
—the  Antichrist  of  Utilitarian  unbelief,  against  which  I  am 

fighting  at  the  London  University.      If persuades  the 

Government  to  sanction  his  views,  it  will  be  a  wrench  to  me  to 
separate  from  the  only  party  that  hitherto  I  have  been  able  to 
go  along  with  ;  and  to  be  obliged  to  turn  an  absolute  political 
Ishniaelite,  condemning  all  parties,  knowing  full  well  what  to 
shun,  but  &nding  nothing  to  approve  or  sympathize  with.  But 
so  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  with  us,  till  Chiisfs  kii^dom 
come,  and  both  the  Antichrists  be  put  down  before  Him. 


CUCIX.      TO   UR.    JUSTICE  COLERIDGE 

Foi  How,  December  ao,   1837. 

We  have  been  here  since  Saturday  afternoon,  and  I  think 
it  has  rained  almost  ever  since ;  at  this  moment  Wansfell  and 
Kirlcstone  and  Fairiield  are  dimly  looming  through  a  medium 
which  consists,  I  suppose,  as  much  of  water  as  of  air ;  the 
Rotha  is  racing  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  meadows  are  becoming  rather  lake-like.  Notwithstanding, 
I  believe  that  every  one  of  us,  old  and  young,  would  rather  be 
here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  letter,  and,  in  this  |»e- 
cious  leisure  time  of  the  holidays,  I  can  answer  it  at  once  and 
without  hurry.  Your  judgment  as  to  the  L^ends  detemuDcs 
me  at  once  to  recast  that  whole  first  chapter.  I  wish,  however, 
if  it  is  not  giving  you  too  much  trouble,  that  you  would  get 
the  manuscript,  and  read  a!so  the  chapter  about  the  banish- 
ment of  the  Tarquins  and  the  battle  by  the  Lake  Regillus.  I 
think  that  you  would  not  find  it  open  to  the  same  objecrions  ; 
at  least  Wordsworth  read  it  through  with  a  reference  merely  to 
the  language,  and  he  approved  of  it ;  and  I  think  that  it  is 
easier  and  more  natural  than  the  first  chapter.  But  I  have  not, 
and  I  trust  I  shall  not,  shrink  from  any  labour  of  alteration,  in 
order  to  make  the  work  as  complete  as  I  can ;  it  will,  after  all, 
fall  infinitely  short  of  that  model  which  I  fancy  keenly,  but 
vainly  strive  to  carry  out  into  execution.  With  r^ard  to  the 
llrsl  chapter,  you  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  fiiulty,  because 
it  is  not  what  I  meant  it  to  be.  But  as  to  the  principle,  I  am 
still  of  opinion,  that  the  Legends  cannot  be  omitted  without 
great  injury,  and  that  they  must  not  be  told  in  my  natural  style 
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of  narrative.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  me  to  be,  the 
impossibility  of  any  man's  telling  such  stories  in  a  civilized  age 
in  his  own  proper  person,  with  that  sincerity  of  belief,  nay 
even  with  that  gravity,  which  is  requisite  to  give  them  their 
proper  charm.  If  I  thought  that  they  contained  really  an 
historical  skeleton,  disguised  under  fabulous  additions,  it  would 
of  couree  be  easy  to  give  the  historical  outline  as  history  in  my 
own  natural  language,  and  to  omit,  or  to  notice  with  a  grave 
remark  as  to  their  fabulousness,  the  peculiar  marvels  of  the 
stories.  This  was  done  by  Goldsmith,  RolUn,  &c.  But  I  wish 
to  give,  not  the  supposed  facts  of  the  stories,  but  the  stories 
themselves  in  their  oldest  traceable  form ;  I  regard  them  as 
poetry,  in  which  the  form  is  quite  as  essential  as  the  substance 
of  the  Btory.  It  is  a  similar  question,  and  fraught  with  similar 
difBcuities  to  that  which  regards  the  translation  of  Homer 
and  Herodotus.  If  I  were  to  translate  Herodotus,  it  were 
absurd  to  do  it  in  my  common  English,  because  he  and 
I  do  not  belong  to  analogous  periods  of  Greek  and  English 
literature ;  I  should  try  to  translate  him  in  the  style  of  the 
old  translation  of  Comines  rather  than  of  Froissart ;  in  the 
English  of  that  period  of  our  national  cultivation  which 
corresponds  to  the  period  of  Greek  cultivation  at  which  he 
wrote.  I  might  and  probably  should  do  this  ill :  still  I  should 
try  to  mend  the  execution  without  altering  my  plan  ;  and  so  I 
should  do  with  these  Roman  stories  For  instance,  the  dra- 
matic form  appears  to  me  quite  essential  ;  I  mean  the  making 
the  actors  express  their  thoughts  in  the  first  person,  instead  of 
saying  what  they  thought  or  felt  as  narrative.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  the  style  of  the  Bible :  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  it ;  you  have 
it  in  Herodotus  just  the  same,  because  it  is  characteristic  of  a 
particular  state  of  cultivation,  which  all  people  pass  through  ai 
a  certain  stage  in  their  progress.  If  I  could  do  it  well,  I 
would  give  all  the  Legends  at  once  in  verse,  in  the  style  and 
measure  of  Chapman's  Homer ;  and  that  would  be  the  best 
and  liveliest  way  of  giving  them,  and  liable  to  no  possible 
charge  of  parodying  the  Bible.  The  next  best  way  is  that 
whidi  I  have  tried  and  failed  in  executing ;  but  I  will  try  again ; 
and,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  the 
new  attempt.  I  feel  sure,  and  I  really  have  thought  a  great 
deal  upon  this  pioint^that  to  give  the  story  of  the  white  sow, 
of  the  wolf  suckling  the  twins,  of  Romulus  being  carried  up 
to  Heaven,  &c.,  in  my  own  language,  would  be  either  merely 
Out  and  absurd,  or  else  would  contain  so  palpable  an  irony  as 
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to  destroy  the  whole  effect  which  one  would  wish  to  creUe  by 
telling  the  Btories  at  alL 

For  the  other  and  greater  matter  of  the  Uoiveisity,  I  think 
it  is  very  probable  that  I  shall  have  to  leave  it ;  but  I  cumoi 
believe  that  it  is  otherwise  than  a  solemn  duty  to  stand  by  it 
as  long  as  I  can  hope  to  turn  it  to  good.  Undoubtedly  we 
must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;  but  we  may  and  must 
bear  much  that  is  painful,  and  associate  with  those  whom  we 
disapprove  of,  in  order  to  do  good  What  is  the  evil  of  be- 
longing to  the  University  it  priori?  There  is  no  awnoed  prin- 
ciple in  its  foundation  which  I  think  wrong ;  the  comprehension 
of  all  Christians,  you  know,  I  think  most  right ;  if  more  be 
meant,  I  think  it  most  wrong ;  but  this  is  the  very  point  which 
1  am  trying  to  bring  to  issue ;  and,  though  my  fears  of  the 
issue  outweigh  my  hopes,  yet  while  there  is  any  hope  I  ought 
not  10  give  up  the  battle. 


CLXX.      TO   REV.    DR.   HAWKINS. 

Foi  How,  JuitiUT  03.  1838. 

I  had  intended  to  answer  youi  kind  letter  of  the  list  of 
November  long  before  this  time ;  I  reserved  it  for  the  leisure 
of  Fox  How,  and  I  have  found,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  the 
less  I  have  to  do,  the  less  I  do  of  anything  Now  oui  holidays 
are  fast  wearing  away,  and  in  little  more  than  a  week  we  shall 
leave  this  most  delightful  home ;  a  home  indeed  so  peaceful 
and  so  delightfiil,  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  make  it  one's 
constant  portion  ;  but  after  the  half-years  at  Rugby,  which  now 
begin  to  be  quite  as  much  as  I  can  well  bear,  the  rest  seems 
to  be  allowed ;  and  I  drink  it  in  with  intense  enjoyment,  and  I 
hope  with  something  of  the  thankfiilness  which  it  claims.  .  .  . 

To  London  I  must  go,  on  account  of  our  meeting  of  the 
London  University  on  the  7th,  when  the  question  of  Scriptural 
Examination  will  again  be  discussed.  It  was  curious  to  me, 
knowing  my  character  at  Oxford,  to  hear  myself  charged,  at 
our  last  meeting  in  December,  with  wishing  to  engross  the 
Univeisity  of  London  for  the  Established  Church,  as  the  other 
Universities  were  engrossed  by  it  already.     The  opposirion  is 

very  fierce I  could  not  examine  a  Jew  in  a  history  ot 

which  he  would  not  admit  a  single  important  fact,  nor  could  1 
bear  to  abstain  systematically  from  calling  our  Lord  by  any 
other  name  than  Jesus,  because  I  must  not  shock  the  Jew 
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b>  implying  that  He  was  thi;  Christ The  prevailing 

evils  in  the  University  of  Oxford  are,  10  be  sure,  ratlier  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  of  the  University  of  London.  .  .  . 
But  you  have  done  much  good  with  the  statutes,  and  I  det^ht 
to  hear  about  the  prospect  of  the  six  scholarships. 

1  have  been  engaged  in  tiresome  disputes  about  my  History 
with  the  booksellers,  and  they  are  only  just  settled.  The  Srst 
volume  will  now,  I  suppose,  go  to  press  speedily,  and  I  have 
begun  the  second.  It  is  delightful  work,  when  I  can  get 
on  with  it  without  interruption,  as  is  the  case  here.  Besides 
this,  I  have  done  little  except  reading  Newman's  book  about 
Romanism  and  Protestantism,  and  Bishop  Sanderson's  work  on 
the  Origin  of  Government,  which  Pusey  refers  to  in  the  Preface 
to  his  Sermons.  The  latter  work  does  not  raise  my  opinion 
of  its  author  \  it  contains  divers  startling  assertions,  admirably 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  text  quoters,  which  appear  to  advocate 
pure  des[)otism ;  but  then  they  are  so  qualified,  that  at  last  one 
finds  nothing  surprising  in  them,  except  the  foolishness  or  the 
unfairness  of  putting  them  out  at  first  in  so  paradoxical  a  form.* 

I  think,  by  what  I  hear,  the  cold  in  Oxford  must 

have  been  more  severe  than  with  us,  I  have  not  seen  our 
thermometer  lower  than  14,  at  which  it  stood  at  9  a.h.  last 
Saturday,  in  a  northern  aspect  But  we  have  had  no  snow  in 
the  valleys  till  Sunday,  and  the  water  in  the  house  has  never 

frozen The  hills  have  been  very  hard  to  walk  on,  all 

the  streams  being  hard  frozen,  and  the  water  which  generally 
is  steeping  all  the  surface  of  the  slopes  being  now  sheets  of  ice. 
But  the  waterfalls  and  the  snowy  mountain  summits,  backed  by 
the  clear  blue  sky,  have  been  most  beautifuL 


CLXXl.      TO  THE   CHEVALIEd    BONSEN. 
(On  Ibsatl'air  of  Ibe  AichbLshop  oT  CoLggacj 

Foi  How,  January  vj.  1838. 

.  When    I  consider  the  question  I  am  more  and 


more  at  a  loss  to  guess  how  it  can  be  satisfactorily  solved. 
How  can  truth  and  error  be  brought  into  harmony  ?  This 
marriage  question  is  admirably  fitted  for  showing  the  absurdity 

*  Of  Mr,  Newman's  txrak  be  rays.  especially  to  lAiiuie  ni.,  bcriplare 
la  aiiotiieT  letler :  "  Pans  of  it  I  think  the  record  of  our  LcHd's  teaching  ]— 
*ei7  good  "—[the  slluiioii  haca  iras        "  puu  ai  bad  u  bad  can  ba."  • 
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of  the  favourite  distinction  between  spiritual  things  and  secular. 
Every  voluntary  moral  action  is  to  a  Cliristian  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  "  Spiritual "  and  "  ritual "  differ  utterly.  Mere 
ritual  observances  may  be  separated  &om  secular  actions,  but 
ritual  observances  are  not  a  Christian's  religion.  A  Chrisrian's 
religion  is  co-extensive  with  his  life,  and  how  can  he  in  the 
general  tenor  of  his  life  obey  two  masters,  the  King  and  the 
Pope?  how  can  he  at  once  obey  the  rightfiil  authorities  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  the  usurped  authority  of  Priestcraft? 
I  lament  the  vny  expressions  in  which  the  actual  dispute 
is  described.  It  is  represented  aa  a  contest  between  the 
Church  and  the  Government,  or  between  the  Church  and 
the  State ;  in  which  case  I  think  that  all  Christians  would 
be  bound  to  obey  the  Church,  and,  if  the  State's  commands 
are  incompatible  with  such  obedience,  to  submit  to  martyrdom. 
But  in  truth,  you  are  the  Church,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  represents  the  Church's  worst  enemy,  the  spirit  of 
priesthood.  It  is  Korah  the  LeviCe,  falsely  pretending  to  be  a 
priest,  and  in  that  false  pretension  rebelling  against  Moses. 
But  this  mingled  usurpation  and  rebellion,- — this  root  of 
anarchy,  fraud,  and  idolatry, — is  the  very  main  principle  of 
all  popery,  whether  Romish  or  Oxonian,  whether  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  or  of  Pusey  and  Newman.  How  either 
you  or  we  can  preserve  the  Church  from  it,  I  do  not  see ;  but 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  do  I  "  wish  you  good  luck  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,"  in  this  most  holy  cause. 

Connected  with  this  is  Rothe's  book,  which  I  have  read  with 
great  interest  His  first  position, — that  the  State  and  not  the 
Church  (in  the  common  and  corrupt  sense  of  the  term), 
is  the  perfect  form  under  which  Christianity  is  to  be  developed 
— entirely  agrees  with  my  notions.  But  his  second  position — 
that  the  Church  in  the  corrupt  sense,  that  is,  a  priestly  govern- 
ment, transmitted  by  a  mysterious  succession  from  one  priest 
to  another,  is  of  apostolical  origin—seems  to  me  utterly  ground- 
less. It  may  be,  that  the  Apostles,  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  if  any  of  them  survived  it,  made  the  government  of 
the  Church  more  monarchical,  and  less  popular  ;  and  that  they 
were  very  anxious  to  commit  it  to  persons  of  their  own  choice, 
or  chosen  by  those  who  had  been  so.  But  this  does  not  touch 
the  point.  Different  states  of  society  require  governments 
more  or  less  despotic,  and  that  the  Church  should  be  governed 
according  to  the  principles  of  Christianity  as  set  for&  by  the 
Apostles,  is  most  certain.     The  mischief  of  the  false  Church 
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Dotion  consists  in  its  substitution  of  the  idea  of  priesthood  for 
that  of  government,  and,  as  a  consequence,  deriving  the  notion 
of  a  mystical  succession  throughout  all  time,  which  does  not 
and  cannot  preserve  the  spirit  of  the  Apostles'  principles,  but 
paialyzes  the  foee  action  of  the  Church,  and  introducing  a 
principle  incompatible  with  all  sound  notions  of  law  and 
government,  at  one  time  crushes  the  Church  with  its  tyranny, 
and  at  another  distracts  it  with  its  anarchy.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  whole  mischief  of  the  great  Antichristian  apostacy  has 
for  its  root  the  tenet  of  "a  priestly  goremmeot  transmitted  by 
a  mystical  succession  from  ttie  Aposdes." 


CLXXU.     *T0  A.   H.  CLODOH,   BSQ. 

Fox  How,  Janauj  39,  itsft. 

I  hope  to  see  you  before  another  week  is  over;  still  as  in 
my  short  visits  to  Oxford  I  see  everybody  in  some  hurry,  1 
wished  to  send  these  few  lines  by  Hill  to  tJiank  you  for  a  very 
kind  letter  which  I  received  from  you  in  November,  and  which 
you  might  perhaps  think  I  had  altc^ether  forgotten.  I  waa 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  and  pray  believe  that,  when- 
ever you  can  write  to  me,  your  letters  will  give  me  the  greatest 
interest  and  pleasure.  J  delight  in  your  enjoyment  of  Oxford, 
and  in  what  you  say  of  the  union  amongst  our  Rugby  men 
there.  But  I  cannot  think  that  you  are  yet  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  about  Oxford,  as  you  prefer  the 
Rugby  fields  to  it  Not  to  mention  Bagley  Wood,  do  you  know 
the  little  valleys  that  debouche  on  the  Valley  of  the  Thames 
behind  the  Hmkseys ;  do  you  know  Horspadi,  nestling  under 
Shotover ;  or  Elsfield,  on  its  green  slope,  or  all  the  variety  of 
Cumnor  Hilt ;  or  the  wider  skirmishing  ground  by  Beckley, 
Stanton  St  John's,  and  Foresthill,  which  we  used  to  expatiate 
over  on  wh<rfe  holidays  ? 

As  for  the  school,  Tickell'a  success  was  most  welcome  and 
most  beneficial ;  the  railway  and  the  mulritude  of  coaches  will 
I  suppose  bring  with  them  their  anxieties ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to 
anticipate  them  beforehand.  I  trust  with  God's  blessing  we 
shall  continue  to  go  on  doing  some  good,  restraining  some  evil ; 
but  we  shall  ever  do  too  litde  of  the  former,  and  leave  too  much 
of  the  latter  in  vigour,  to  allow  of  any  feeling  of  self-satisfaction. 
But  I  have  an  unmixed  pleasure  in  thinking  of  many  of  those 
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who  have  been  and  who  are  still  with  us  :  and  this  pleasure 
more  than  makes  up  for  many  cares.  I  was  very  Rlad  to  have 
Burbidge  here,  and  delighted  to  see  how  he  enjoyed  the  country. 
Vou  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you  and 
him  in  our  neighbouihood  in  the  summer,  if  his  castle  is  ever 
built  I  have  been  at  work  steadily,  and  have  b^:un  the  second 
volume  of  my  History  :  the  first  will  I  suppose  now  go  to  press 
without  any  farther  delays.  We  are  all  well,  and  unite  in 
kindest  regards  to  you. 


CLXXIll.      TO   SIR  T.    S.    PASLBY,   BART. 

Rugtqr,  Febinui;  16,  1S3S. 

You  may  perhaps  have  seen  in  the  papers  an  account  of  our 
meeting  at  the  London  University  ;  but  at  any  rate  I  will  keep 
my  promise,  and  give  you  my  own  report  of  it  Every  single  ' 
member  of  the  Senate  except  myself  was  convinced  of  die 
necessity,  according  to  the  Charter,  of  giving  the  Jews  D^rees ; 
all  were  therefore  inclined  to  make  an  exemption  in  their 
favour  as  to  the  New  Testament  Examination,  and  thus  to 
make  that  Examination  not  in  all  cases  indispensable.  Most 
were  disposed  to  make  it  altogether  voluntary,  and  that  was  the 
course  which  was  at  last  adopted.  The  Examination  is  not  to 
be  now  restricted  to  any  one  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
it  is  to  be  followed  by  a  certificate  of  a  man's  having  simply 
passed  it,  and  a  class  paper  for  those  who  are  distinguiihed  in 
it  I  thiiik  that  it  will  be  passed  so  generally,  as  to  mark,  very 
much  those  who  do  not  pass  it ;  and  in  this  way  it  will  do  good. 
It  also  saves  the  University  firom  the  reproadi  of  n^ecting 
Christianity  altogether.  But  it  does  not  maintain  the  principle 
which  I  wished  j  and  as  on  the  one  hand  I  think  it  neither  fair 
nor  of  any  use  to  go  on  agitating  the  question  with  every  one 
against  me,  so,  on  the  other,  I  have  no  satisfaction  in  belonging 
to  a  body  whose  views  are  so  different  from  mine ;  and  I  should 
leave  them  at  once,  were  I  not  anxious  to  see  something  of  the 
working  of  our  Scriptural  Examination,  and,  if  possible,  to  try 
to  settle  it  on  a  good  footing.  After  we  left  you  at  Bowneu, 
we  had  no  farther  adventures.  When  we  came  to  Lyth,  the 
snow  was  ail  gone,  and  between  Lancaster  and  Preston  the 
roads  were  quite  dirty.  We  slept  at  Yarrow  Bridge,  embarked 
on  the  railway  the  next  day  at  Warrington,  and  got  safe  hom^ 
by  about  ten  o'clock.     Our  visit  to  Oxford  was  very  delightful; 
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we  saw  great  numbers  of  my  old  pupils,  and  met  with  a  very 
kind  reception  from  every  one.  Have  you  yet  got  Pusey's 
Sermon,  or  seen  the  review  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  ? 
That  article  was  written,  I  am  told,  by  Merivale,  the  Political 
Economy  Professor ;  I  have  looked  at  it,  and  like  its  tone  and 
ability,  though  I  do  not  think  that  it  takes  the  question  on  the 
highest  ground.  From  Oxford  we  went  to  London,  where  my 
two  days  were  passed,  one  at  the  University,  and  the  other  nt 
Mr.  Phillips's  room,  where  I  sat  for  my  portrait  Then  we 
went  down  to  Laleham,  from  whence  I  paid  a  visit  to  Eton,  a 
place  which  has  always  a  peculiar  interest  for  me.  And  now 
we  are  as  regularly  setUed  at  our  work  as  if  we  had  never 
stirred  from  Rugby,  and  looking  forward  to  the  speedy  opening 
of  the  Railway  to  Birmingham,  to  effect  which,  we  have  six 
hundred  men  working  night  and  day,  as  hard  as  the  frost  will 
let  them.  I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  affair  of  the  Caroline ;  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out  the  facta 
exactly,  nor,  if  I  knew  the  truth,  am  I  quite  sure  as  to  the  law. 
But  one  is  glad  to  find  the  American  Government  disposed  to 
act  justly  and  in  a  friendly  spirit :  and  the  Buffalo  and  the 
Canadian  Orangemen  will  not,  if  this  be  the  case,  be  able  to 
involve  the  two  countries  in  war.  Alas,  for  all  our  evergreens, 
if  these  biting  east  winds  last  much  longer.  Poor  Murphy's* 
reputation  must  be  pretty  well  at  an  end  now. 


OLJtXIV.      TO  BISHOP   STANLEY. 

Rugbjf,  Febrnary  rj,  1838. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  London  University,  on  the 
7th,  has  placed  me  personally  in  a  situation  of  great  embarrass- 
ment j  and  I  venture  to  apply  to  you,  to  ieam  whether  you,  on 
your  own  part,  also  feel  the  same  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Senate  were  so  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  the  ad- 
mission of  unbelievers  of  all  sorts  to  Degrees  in  Arts  could  not 
be  resisted  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  that  I  should  not 
think  it  becoming  to  agitate  the  question  again.  And  I  think 
that  the  voluntary  examination  which  we  have  gained  is  really 
a  great  point,  and  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  assist,  so  far  as  I 
can,  towards  carrying  it  into  effect.  But,  on  the  other  )]and, 
the  University  has  solemnly  avowed  a  principle  to  which  I  am 
totally  opposed — namely,  that  education  need  not  be  connected 
with  Christianity;  r^nJ  I  do  not  see  hov  I  can  join  in  con- 
•  The  Wealher  Prophet 
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rerrit^  a  degree  on  those  who,  in  m;  judgment,  cannot  be  en- 
titled to  it  i  or  in  pronouncing  that  to  be  a  complete  educatioa, 
which  I  believe  to  be  no  more  so  than  a  man  without  bis  soul 
or  spirit  is  a  complete  nun.  Besides,  my  continuing  to  belong 
to  the  University,  may  be  ascribed  to  an  unwillingness  to  offend 
the  Government  from  interested  motives ;  all  compliances  with 
the  powers  that  be  being  apt  to  be  ascribed  to  unworthy  con- 
siderations. Yet,  again,  you  will  believe  me,  though  Newman 
probably  would  not,  when  I  say,  that  I  feel  exceedingly  mt- 
williog  to  retire  on  such  grounds  as  mine,  while  three  bi^ops 
of  our  church  do  not  feel  it  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to 
remain  in  the  University ;  it  seems  very  like  presumption  on  my 
part,  and  a  coming  forward  without  authori^,  when  those  who 
have  authority,  judge  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  protest 
My  defence  must  be,  that  the  principle  to  which  I  so  object, 
and  which  appears  to  me  to  be  involved  by  a  continuance  in 
the  University,  may  not  appear  to  others  to  be  at  stake  on  the 
present  occasion :  that  I  am  not  professing,  therefore,  or  pre- 
tending to  be  more  zealous  for  Christianity  than  other  members 
of  the  Senate,  but  that  what  appears  to  me  to  be  dangerous 
appears  to  them  to  be  perfectly  innocent;  and  that  they 
naturally,  therefore,  think  most  of  the  good  which  the  Uni- 
versity will  do,  while  I  fear  that  all  that  good  will  be  purchased 
by  a  greater  evil,  and  cannot,  therefore,  take  any  jart  in  the 
,  good,  as  I  should  wish  to  do,  because,  to  my  apprehension,  it 
will  be  bought  too  dearly.  On  the  whole,  my  leaning  is 
towards  resigning;  and  then  I  think  that  I  ou^t  to  do  it 
speedily,  as  my  own  act,  and  not  one  into  which  I  may  seem 
to  have  been  shamed  by  the  remonstrances  or  example  of 
others — of  King's  College,  for  instance ;  if,  as  seems  possible, 
they  may  renounce  all  connection  with  us  after  our  Ute 
decision. 


CLXXV.      TO  R£V,   J.    E.   TYLER. 

Pebnuu7l7,  183I 

Vou  will  feel,  I  think,  the  exceedingly  difficult  situation  in 
which  1  am  placed,  I  am  personally  vMy  anxious  to  resign  ; 
but  the  engine  is  so  powerful,  that  I  hardly  dare  to  abandon 
all  share  in  the  guidance  of  it,  while  there  is  any  chance  of 
turning  it  to  good.  I  feel  also,  that  the  decision  of  King's 
I'l^ollege  would  greatly  assist  in  determining  mc  how  to  act. 
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If  thejr  break  off  all  conDectioa  with  ua,  and  thus  leave  us 
wholly  ia  the  condition  of  an  University  for  men  of  one  party 
only,  I  should  be  in  haste  to  be  gone :  but  if  they  stay  on,  and 
are  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  our  religious  Examination,  I 
should  like  to  stay  on  too,  to  make  that  Examination  as  good 
88  I  could.  If  you  know  what  Hugh  Rose's  sentiments  are  on 
this  point,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  write  me  a  few  lines 
about  it?  Your  Consecration  Sermon  for  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury never  reached  me,  or  otherwise  I  hope  that  I  should  have 
had  the  grace  to  thank  you  for  it  long  ere  now.  I  used  to 
think  that  we  agreed  well,  but  I  heard  that  you  had  been 
locked  by  my  Church  Refonn  Pamphlet;  and  many  men 
with  whom  I  once  agreed  have  been  scared  in  these  latter  days, 
and  have,  as  I  think,  allowed  their  fears  to  drive  them  to  the 
wrong  quarter  for  relief.  I  could  tell  you  readily  enough  with 
what  parties  I  disagreed — namely,  with  all.  My  own  TtXriomrot 
lAor  ("end  of  ends")  I  shall  never  see  fulfilled,  and  what  is 

the  least  bad,  brvripot  irXovc,  I  hardly  know I  heard  of 

your  bad  illness,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  you  were  recovered 
again.  I,  too,  have  felt  lately  that  I  am  not  so  young  as  when 
we  skirmished  in  the  common  room  at  Oriel,  or  speared  on 
Shotover ;  but  God  gives  me  still  so  much  health  and  strength, 
that  I  have  no  excuse  for  not  serving  him  more  actively. 


Rugby,  FtbroMij  sS,  183!. 

Some  passages   of  your  letter  have,   I   confess, 

alarmed  me,  as  seeming  to  show  that  you  do  not  enough 
allow  for  the  effect  of  the  local  influences  around  you  ;  tlwt 
questions  assume  an  unreal  importance  in  your  eyes,  because 
of  their  accidental  magnitude  within  the  immediate  range  of 
your  own  view  ;  that  you  are  disposed  to  dispute  great  truths, 
because  in  the  society  into  which  you  happen  to  be  thrown,  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  assail  them.  Now,  I  remember  that 
in  Henry  Martyn's  Journal,  written  when  he  was  in  Persia, 
there  is  a  passage  to  this  eSect :  "  I  reviewed  the  evidence  in 
proof  of  the  falsehood  of  Mahommedanism,  and  found  it  clear 
and  convincing."  It  was  natural  that  to  him  living  in  Persia, 
Mahommedanism  should  have  acquired  an  importance  of  which 
we  in  Europe  can  form  no  idea ;  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
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endeavour  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  feJsehood  of  that  which  we 
in  England  may  dismiss  from  our  minds  with  little  hesitation. 
But  I  think  it  would  have  startled  us,  had  we  found  him 
attaching  so  much  weight  to  the  goodness  and  the  ability  <^ 
the  Persian  Imaums  around  him,  as  to  conceive  it  possible 
that  they  might  be  right,  and  that  he  might  find  himself  obliged 
to  abandon  his  &ith  in  Christ,  and  adopt  Islam.  Now,  you 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  a  passage  in  your  letter  did 
startle  me  nearly  as  much,  when — impressed  as  it  seems  by  the 
loc^  and  present  authority-  of  Newmanism — you  imagined  the 
possibility  that  you  might  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere  than  in 
the  New  Testament  for  the  full  picture  of  Christianity ;  that  you 
might,  on  the  supposed  result  of  reading  through  certain  books, 
written  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  be  inclined  to  adopt 
the  views  of  St  Paul's  Judaizing  opponents,  and  reject  bis  own. 
I  think  that  you  state  the  question  fairly — that  it  does  in  &ct 
involve  a  choice  between  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  declared  by 
himself  and  by  his  Apostles,  and  that  deadly  apostasy  which 
St,  Paul  in  his  lifetime  saw  threatening, — nay,  the  effects  of 
which,  during  his  captivity,  had  well-nigh  supplanted  his  own 
Gospel  in  the  Asiatic  Churches,  and  which,  he  declares,  would 
come  speedily  with  a  fearful  poiver  of  lying  wonders.  The 
Newmanites  would  not,  I  think,  yet  dare  to  admit  that  their 
religion  was  different  from  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  bat  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  so,  and  that  what  they  call 
Ecclesiastical  Tradition,  contains  things  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord,  of  Sl  Paul,  of  St  Peter,  and  of 
Sl  John.  And  it  is  because  I  see  these  on  the  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  not  the  writings  merely  of  iallible  men,  but  of 
men  who,  even  in  human  matters,  are  most  unfit  to  be  an  au- 
thority, from  their  being  merely  the  echo  of  the  opinions  of 
their  time,  instead  of  soaring  far  above  them  into  the  regions 
of  eternal  truth  (the  unvarying  mark  of  all  those  great  men 
who  are  and  have  been — not  infallible  indeed — but  truly  an 
authority,  claiming  k  priori  our  deference,  and  making  it  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  examine  well  before  we  pronounce  in  the 
peculiar  line  of  their  own  greatness  against  them) — because  the 
question  is  truly  between  Paul  and  Cyprian  ;  and  because  all 
that  is  in  any  way  good  in  Cyprian,  which  is  much,  is  that 
which  he  gained  from  Paul  and  from  Christianity, — that  I 
should  not  feel  myself  called  upon,  except  from  local  oi 
temporary  circumstances,  to  enter  into  the  inquiiy.  And,  if  I 
did  enter  into  it,  I  should  do  it  in  Martyn's  spirit,  to  satisfy 
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myseif,  by  a  renewed  iDquiry,  that  I  had  unshaken  grounds  for 
rejecting  the  apostasy,  and  for  cleaving  to  Christ  and  to  His 
Apostles  ;  not  as  if  by  possibility  I  could  change  my  Master, 
and  having  known  Christ  and  the  perfections  of  His  Gospel, 
could  ever,  whilst  life  and  reason  remained,  go  from  Him,  to 
bow  down  before  an  unsightly  idol. 

And  what  is  there  k  priori  to  tempt  me  to  think  that  this 
idol  should  be  a  God  ?  This,  merely, — that  in  a  time  of  much 
excitement,  when  popular  opinions  in  their  most  vulgar  form 
were  very  noisy,  and  seemed  to  some  very  alarming,  there 
should  hiave  arisen  a  strong  reaction,  in  which  the  common 
elements  of  Toryism  and  High  Church  feeling,  at  al!  times  rife 
in  Oxford,  should  have  been  moulded  into  a  novel  form  by  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  the  place, — that  sort  of  religious  aristocradcal 
chivalry  so  common  to  young  men,  to  students  and  to  members 
of  the  aristocracy,— and  still  more,  by  the  revival  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Nonjurors  in  two  or  three  zealous  and  able  men,  whc 
have  given  a  systematic  character  to  the  whole.  The  very 
same  causes  produced  the  same  result  after  the  Reformation, 
in  the  growth  and  spread  of  Jesuitism.  No  man  can  doubt 
the  piety  of  Loyola  and  many  of  his  followers ;  yet,  what 
ChristiaD,  in  England  at  least,  can  doubt  that,  as  Jesuitism,  it 
was  not  of  God  ;  that  it  was  grounded  on  falsehood,  and  strove 
xo  prop^;ate  falsehood  ?  So,  again,  the  Puritans  led  to  the 
Nonjurors  ;  zealous,  many  of  them,  and  pious,  but  nairow- 
minded  in  the  last  degree,  fierce  and  slanderous ;  and,  even 
when  they  were  opposing  that  which  was  very  wrong,  meeting 
It  with  something  as  wrong  or  worse.  Ken,  and  Htckes,  and 
Dodwell,  and  Leslie,  are  now  historical  characters;  we  can  see 
their  party  in  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  it  bears  on  it 
all  the  marks  of  a  heresy  and  of  a  faction,  whose  success  would 
have  obstructed  good,  and  preserved  or  restored  evil.  When- 
ever you  see  the  present  party  acting  as  a  party,  they  are  just 
like  tiie  Nonjurors, — busy,  turbulent  and  narrow-minded  ;  with 
no  great  or  good  objects,  but  something  that  is  at  best  fantastic, 
and  generally  mischievous.  That  many  of  these  men,  as  of 
the  Nonjurors  and  of  the  Jesuits,  are  far  better  than  thdi 
cause  and  principles  I  readily  allow ;  but  their  cause  is  ever 
one  and  the  same — a  violent  striving  for  forms  and  positive 
institutions,  which,  ever  since  Christ's  Gospel  has  been  preached, 
lias  been  always  wrong. — -wrong,  &a  the  predominant  mark  of  a 
party ;  because  there  has  always  been  a  greater  good  which 
needed  to  be  upheld,  and  a  greater  evil  which  needed  to  he 
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combated,  even  when  what  the]'  upheld  was  good,  and  irtiat 
the^  combated  was  bad.  And  if  this  same  spirit  infected  the 
early  Church  also,  as  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and 
the  position  of  the  Church  it  was  exceedingly  likely  to  do,— tf 
it  infected  all  the  eminent  ecclesiaftical  l^dera  whose  power 
and  influence  it  was  so  eminently  fitted  to  promote, — if  th^ 
by  their  credit  (in  many  respects  most  deserved)  persuaded  the 
Church  to  adopt  it, — shall  we  di^;nify  their  error  by  the  specious 
name  of  the  "Consent  of  Antiquify,"  and  call  it  an  "Apostolical 
Tradition,"  and  think  that  it  should  guide  us  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Saipture;  when  we  see  distinctly  in  tb=  Scripture  itself 
that  this  very  same  spirit  was  uniformly  opposed  to  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles,  and  when  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
sophisms  which  History  exposes,  that  the  principle  of  oror 
which  a  great  truth  had  dislodged,  should  di^juise  itself  in  the 
outward  form,  and  borrow  the  nomenclature  of  the  system  which 
had  defeated  it;  and  then  assert  that  its  nature  is  changed,  and 
that  the  truth  no  longer  condemns  it,  but  approves  it?  "If 
we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have 
been  partakers  in  the  blood  of  the  Prophets."  "  Paul  rig^dy 
condemned  trusting  to  circumcision,  but  baptism  is  quite 
another  thing"  Whereas  all  the  Newmanite  hmguage  about 
baptism  might  be,  and  probably  was,  used  by  the  Jews  and 
Judaizers  about  circumcision ;  the  error  in  both  is  the  same, 
Lt,  the  teaching  that  an  outward  bodily  act  can  have  a  tendency 
to  remove  moral  evil ;  or  rather,  the  teaching  that  God  is  pleased 
to  act  upon  the  spirit  through  the  body,  in  a  way  agreeable  to 
none  of  the  known  laws  of  our  constitution ;  a  docbine  which 
our  Lord's  language  about  meats  not  defiling  a  man,  "  because 
they  do  not  go  into  the  heart,  but  into  the  belly,"  puts  down  in 
every  possible  form  under  which  it  may  attempt  to  Teil  ttsell 


CLxxvii.     •to  c  j.  vauohan,  esq. 

Rdgbr,  Mardi  4,  183S. 
You  have  my  most  hearty  congratulations  on  your  success  in 
the  Examination,  which  I  believe  few  will  more  rejoice  at  than  I 
da  I  cannot  regret  you  being  bracketed  with  another  man  [Lord 
LytUetonj;  for,  judging  by  my  own  feelings  about  you,  his 
friends  would  have  been  much  grieved  if  he  had  been  below 
you;  andwfaen  two  men  do  so  well,  there  ought,  according  to  my 
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Dodons,  to  be  neither  a  better  dot  a  worse  of  them.  Thank 
you  much  for  your  kindness  in  sending  the  Class  paper,  and  for 
your  Declamation,  which  I  like  very  much.  How  glad  shall  I 
be  to  see  you  when  your  Medal  Examination  is  over,  and  when, 
the  preparation  for  life  being  ended,  you  will  begin  to  think  of 
life  its  actual  selC  May  it  be  to  us  both,  my  dear  Vaughan, 
that  true  life  which  begins  and  has  no  end  in  God  My  wife 
and  the  children  fully  share  in  our  joy  on  youi  account,  and 
join  in  kindest  remembrances 


CUnVIII.      TO  THX  KARL  OP  BtJRLINGTOH. 
(CbMMdlorof  tin  Unhcnitr  of  London.) 

RuKby,  Mardi  17,  1838. 

I  fear  diat  I  may  be  too  late  in  offering  the  following  sug- 
gestioDs,  but  I  had  not  observed  tRe  progress  of  the  Com- 
mittees, till  I  found  by  the  reports,  which  I  received  this 
morning,  that  a  resolution  had  been  passed,  but  not  yet,  I 
believe,  confirmed,  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  that  the  examinations  should  be  conducted  entirely 
through  the  medium  of  printed  papers.  I  think  that  this  is  a 
point  on  which  the  experience  of  Oxford,  entirely  confirmed  in 
my  judgment  by  my  own  experience  here,  is  well  deserving  of 
consideration, — because  we  habitually  use  and  know  the  value 
of  printed  papers,  and  we  know  also  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  vivA  voce  examination,  of  which  Cambridge  has 
made  no  trial.  I  think  that  these  advantages  are  much  too 
great  to  be  relinquished  by  us  altt^ther. 

isL  The  exercise  of  extempore  translation  is  the  only  thing 
in  our  system  of  education  which  enables  a  young  man  to 
express  himself  fluently  and  in  good  language  without  pre- 
meditation. Wherever  it  is  attended  to,  it  is  an  exercise  of 
exceeding  value ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  possible  modes 
of  instruction  in  English  composition,  because  the  constant 
comparison  with  the  different  idioms  of  the  lan^ages,  from 
whidi  you  are  translating,  shows  you  in  the  most  lively  manner 
the  peculiar  excellences  and  defects  of  our  own ;  and  if  men 
are  tried  by  written  papers  only,  one  great  and  most  valuable 
talent,  that  of  readiness,  and  the  very  useful  habit  of  retaining 
presence  of  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  to  avail  oneself  witbom 
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nervousness  of  all  one's  knowledge,  and  to  express  it  at  once 
by  word  of  mouth,  are  never  tried  at  all. 

and.  Nothing  can  equal  a  viv&  voce  examination  for  trying 
a  candidate's  knowledge  in  the  contents  of  a  long  history  ox 
of  a  philosophical  treatise.  I  have  known  men  examined  for 
two  hours  together  rivft  voce  in  Aristotle,  and  they  have  been 
thus  tried  more  completely  than  could  be  done  by  printed 
papers ;  for  a  man's  answers  suggest  continually  further  ques- 
tions ;  you  can  at  once  probe  his  weak  points ;  and,  where  you 
tind  him  strong,  you  can  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing 
himself  justice,  by  bringing  bini  out  especially  on  those  very 
points. 

3rd.  Time  is  saved,  and  thereby  weariness  and  exhaustion 
of  mind  to  both  parties.  A  man  can  speak  faster  than  he  can 
write,  and  he  is  relieved  by  the  variety  of  the  exercise. 

4th.  The  &lat  of  vivft  voce  examitiation  is  not  to  be  despised. 
When  a  clever  man  goes  into  the  schools  at  Oxford,  the  room 
is  filled  with  hearers  of  all  ranks  in  the  University.  His  powers 
are  not  merely  taken  on  trust  from  the  report  of  the  examiners; 
they  are  witnessed  by  the  University  at  large,  and  their  pecoliar 
character  is  seen  and  appreciated  also. '  I  have  known  the 
eloquence  of  a  man's  translations  from  the  poets  and  orators 
and  historians,  and  the  clearness  and  neatness  of  his  answers  in 
his  philosophical  examination,  long  and  generally  remranbered, 
with  a  distinctiveness  of  impression  very  different  from  that 
produced  by  the  mere  knowledge  that  he  is  in  the  first  class. 
And  in  London,  the  advantages  of  such  a  public  vivS  voce 
examination  would  be  greater  of  course  than  anywhere  else, 
because  the  audience  might  be  larger  and  more  mixed. 

5th.  Presence  of  mind  is  a  quality  which  deserves  to  be 
encouraged — nervousness  is  a  defect  which  men  feel  painfully 
in  many  instances  through  life.  Education  should  surely  attach 
some  reward  to  a  valuable  quality  which  may  be  acquired  in 
great  measure  by  early  practice,  and  should  impose  some 
penalty  or  some  loss  on  the  want  of  it.  Now,  if  you  have 
printed  papers,  you  effectually  save  a  man  from  suffering  too 
much  from  his  nervousness ;  but  if  you  have  printed  papers 
only,  you  do  not,  I  think,  encourage  as  you  should  do  the 
excellence  of  presence  of  mind,  and  the  power  of  making  our 
knowledge  available  on  the  instant 

6th.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  exact  judgment  of  a 
.nan  can  be  formed  from  a  vivi  voce  examination.  Like  all 
other  things,  such  an  examination  requires  some  attention  and 
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some  practice  on  the  part  of  those  who  conduct  it;  but  r.'l 
who  have  had  much  experience  in  it  are  well  aware  that, 
combined  with  an  examination  on  paper,  it  is  entirely  satis- 
factoiy.  In  fact,  either  system,  of  papers,  or  of  vivil  voce 
examination,  if  practised  exclusively,  does  not  half  try  the 
men.  Each  calls  forth  faculties  which  the  other  does  not  reach 
equaUy. 

As  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  be  present  at  the  next  meet- 
ings of  the  University,  I  have  ventured  to  say  thus  much  by 
letter.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  presumptuous  in 
having  done  so. 


CLxxix.    "to  w.  a.  grkenhill,  esq. 

Rugby,  May  15.  1838. 

I  have  been  lately  writing  and  preaching  two  sermons  on 
the  subject  of  prophecy,  embodying  some  views  which  you 
may  perhaps  have  heard  from  me  six  years  since,  for  they  have 
been  long  in  my  mind,  although  I  never  put  them  out  fully  in 
writing.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  publishing  them  now,  in 
Oxford,  with  something  of  a  Preface,  developing  the  notions 
more  fully.  But,  ere  I  do  this,  as  I  have  never  found  anything 
satisfactory  on  the  subject,  I  wish  to  iearn  &om  one  who 
admires  and  knows  pretty  thoroughly,  the  writings  both  of  the 
early  Christian  writers  and  of  those  of  the  Church  of  England, 
what  he  would  recommend,  as  containing  a  good  view  of  the 
mUure  and  interpretation  of  prophecy.  This  I  know  you  can 
learn  from  Pusey,  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  ask 
him ;  nor  should  I  object  to  your  saying  that  you  are  askine 
for  me  ;  only  you  need  not  say  anything  of  my  intended  publi- 
cation, which  indeed  is  a  very  hypothetical  intention  after  alL 
I  wish  sincerely  to  read  what  Fusey,  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  consider  as  good  on  any  subject ;  on  this  pardcutai  one  I 
do  not  know  that  their  views  would  differ  from  mine.  My 
small  respect  for  those  writers  whom  Pusey  admures  has  been 
purely  the  result  of  experience ;  iriienever  I  have  read  them,  I 
have  found  them  wanting.  I  should  be  very  honestly  gUd  to 
find  some  one  amongst  them  who  would  give  me  the  know- 
ledge which  I  want 

We  are  all  tolerably  well,  but  the  weather  is  almost  painful 
to  me ; — it  seems  to  inflict  such  suffering  on  all  nature. 
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CLXXX.    TO  ifR.  inmci  coleridob. 

Rugby,  Mar  iS.  1838- 

The  first  volume  of  Rome  will  be  out  on  Wednesday,  and 
you  will  receive  your  copy,  I  hope,  immediately.  I  ask  for 
your  congratulations  on  the  termination  of  this  part  of  ray 
labours,  whiUever  may  be  the  merits  or  success  dt  the  booL 
One  object  of  publishing  it  in  separate  volume*  is,  that  tbe 
sensible  criticisms  on  the  first  may  be  of  use  to  its  successoo. 
I  hope  that  I  shall  have  some  such,  and  I  shall  receive  tbem 
vsy  thankfully,  I  want  hints  as  to  points  which  require 
examination,  for  I  may  pass  over  things  through  pure  ignor- 
ance, because  I  may  know  nothing  about  them  ;  but  as  to  the 
great  point — the  richness  and  power  of  the  narrative — to  that 
no  criticism  can  help  me  \  my  own  standard,  I  believe,  is  as 
high  as  any  man's  can  be^  and  my  inability  to  come  up  to  it  or 
near  it  in  my  execution  constantly  amioys  me.  Yet  I  hope  and 
think  that  you  will  on  the  whole  like  the  book  \  yoa  inll  not 
sympathize  with  all  the  sentiments  about  Aristocracy,  but  I 
think  if  you  ever  see  the  subsequent  volumes,  yoa  viL  find 
that  I  have  not  spared  the  faults  of  Democracy.  Still  I 
confess  that  Aristocracy  as  a  predominant  element  in  a  goreni- 
ment,  whether  it  be  aristocracy  of  skin,  of  race,  of  woddi,  of 
nobility,  or  of  priesthood,  has  been  to  my  mind  the  greatest 
source  of  evil  throughout  the  world,  because  it  has  been  the 
most  universal  and  the  most  enduring.  Democracy  and 
tyranny,  if  in  themselves  worse,  have  been,  and  I  think  ever 
will  be,  less  prevalent,  at  least  in  Europe ;  they  may  be  the 
Cholera,  but  aristocracy  is  Consumption ;  and  you  know  thai 
in  our  climate  Consumption  is  a  far  worse  scourge  in  the  long 
run  than  Cholera.  The  great  defect  of  the  volume  will  be  the 
want  of  individual  characters,  which  was  unavoidable,  but  yet 
must  lower  the  interest  and  the  value  of  the  history.  The  gene- 
ralities on  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  dwell,  from  the  total 
want  of  materials  for  painting  portraits,  are  a  sad  contrast  to 
those  inimitable  living  pictures  with  which  Carlyle's  History  of 
the  French  Revolution  abounds. 

[After  speaking  of  the  Tendon  University.]  What  the  end 
will  be  I  can  scarcely  tell,  but  I  have  no  pleasure  in  remaining 
in  the  University,  and  yet  I  do  not  like  to  leave  it  till  the  v«y 
last  moment  It  makes  me  feel  very  lovingly  to  Rugby,  where 
I  seem  to  have,  in  principle  at  least,  what  I  most  like — that  is, 
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a  place  neither  like  the  University  of  London,  nor  yet  like 

Oxford, where  we  are  not  ashamed  of  Christianity  ot 

of  the  Church  of  England,  while  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  opinions  and  feelings  which  possess  the  majority  of  the 
clergy,  from  Archbishop  Howley  downwards. 


CIJCXXL      TO   BISHOP  STANLKY. 

Rugbf.  Jone  7.  1838. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  contained  in 
jour  letter.  .... 

I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  the  University  of 
London,  in  its  public  capacity,  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
Christian  institution,  although  it  may  happen  that  all  its 
branches  individually  may  be  Christians;  and  therefore  I  must 
withdraw  from  it.  Living  at  such  a  distance  as  I  do,  I  can  be 
of  no  practical  use ;  and,  if  I  could,  I  feel  that  the  practical 
good  to  the  extent  which  alone  would  be  possible  would  be 
dearly  bought  by  my  acquiescence  in  a  principle  which  I  >o 
strongly  disapprove. 

To  see  my  hopes  for  this  new  University  thus  frustrated, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  disappointments  I  have  ever  met  with. 
But  I  cannot  be  reconciled  to  such  a  total  absence  of  all 
confession  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  such  a  total  neglect  of 
the  command  to  do  all  diings  in  His  name,  as  seems  to  me 
to  be  hopelessly  involved  in  the  constitution  of  our  Uni- 
versity. 

As  to  the  manner  of  my  resignation,  I  irould  fain  do  it  in 
the  quietest  manner  possible,  consistent  with  the  simple 
declaration  of  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  it  I  suppose 
that  the  proper  way  would  be  to  write  a  short  letter  to  the 
Chancellor. 


Foi  How,  June  aa,  1838. 

My  own  answer  must  be  clear  to  you  from  my 

own  practice.     I  do  not  believe  the  damnatory  clauses  in  the 
Athanasian  Creed,   under  any  qualification  given  of  them, 
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except  such  as  substitute  for  them  propositions  of  a  wholly 

different  character.  Those  clauses  proceed  on  a  false  notion, 
which  I  have*  elsewhere  noticed,  that  the  importance  of  all 
opinions  touching  God's  nature  is  to  be  measured  by  his  great- 
ness ;  and  that  therefore  erroneous  notions  about  the  Trinity 
are  worse  than  erroneous  notions  about  Church  government,  or 
pious  frauds,  or  any  other  disputed  point  on  which  there  is  a 
right  and  a  wrong,  a  true  and  a  false,  and  on  which  the  wrong 
and  the  false  may  indeed  be  highly  sinful ;  but  it  does  noi 
follow  that  they  tnusi  be  ;  and  their  sin(utness  does  not  depend 
upon  their  wrongness  and  falsehood,  but  on  other  circumstances 
in  the  particular  mind  of  the  person  holding  them.  3ut  I 
read  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  have  and  would  again  subscribe 
ihe  Article  about  it,  because  I  do  not  conceive  the  clauses  in 
question  to  be  essential  parts  of  it,  or  that  they  were  retained 
deliberately  by  our  Reformers  after  the  propriety  of  Fetaining 
or  expunging  them  had  been  distinctly  submitted  to  their 
minds.  They  retained  the  Creed,  I  doubt  not,  deliberately ; 
to  show  that  tliey  wished  to  keep  the  faith  of  the  general 
Cliurch  in  matters  relating  to  the  Arian,  Macedonian,  Nestorian, 
Eutychian,  and  Socinian  controversies;  and  as  they  did  no! 
scruple  to  burn  Arians,  so  neither  would  they  be  likely  to  be 
shocked  by  the  damnatory  ckuses  against  them ;  but  I  do  not 
imagine  that  the  Article  about  the  Creed  was  intended  in  the 
least  to  refer  to  the  clauses,  as  if  they  supposed  that  a  man 
might  embrace  the  rest  of  the  Creed,  and  yet  reject  them. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  the  Reformers,  or  the  best  and  wisest  men 
of  the  Church  since,  would  have  objected  to  any  man's  sub- 
scription, if  they  had  conceived  such  a  case ;  but  would  have 
said :  "  What  we  mean  you  to  embrace  is  the  belief  of  Ihe 
general  Church,  as  expressed  in  the  Three  Creeds,  with  regard 
to  the  points — many  of  them  having  been  much  disputed — on 
which  those  Creeds  pronounce;  the  degree  of  blamableness 
in  those  who  do  not  embrace  this  belief  is  another  matter,  on 
which  we  do  not  intend  to  speak  particularly  in  this  Article." 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  evasive  or  unfair  in  this. 
i  do  not  think  that  it  even  requires  in  its  defence — what  is  yet 
most  true — that  Church  subscriptions  must  be  taken  in  their 
widest  rather  than  in  their  strictest  sense,  except  on  points 
Khere  they  were  especially  intended  to  be  stringent,  and  to 
express  the  opposite  of  some  suspected  opinion.    Yet,  when 
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you  apeak  of  others  throwiDg  your  subscription  in  your  teeth, 
you  may  surely  say  that  it  does  indeed  require  the  utmost 
laxity  of  interpietation  to  reconcile  Newmanism  with  a  sub- 
scription to  oui  Articles,  because  there,  on  points  esp)ecially 
disputed,  such  as  the  Authority  of  Tradition,  and  the  King's 
Supremacy,  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Newuianites  aie 
directly  at  variance.  As  far  as  Keble  or  Newman  are  con- 
cerned, the  most  decided  Socinian  might  subscribe  the  Articles 
as  consistently  as  they  do.  But  this  of  course  is  not  the  point, 
and  my  opinion  as  to  the  damnatory  clauses,  as  it  is  much 
older  than  the  rise  of  Newmanism,  so  it  stands  on  grounds  far 
diSerent  from  a  mere  argumentum  ad  hominem,  and  is,  I  think, 
perfectly  right,  considered  simply  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 

When  the  faults  of  the  London  University  revive 

all  my  tenderness  for  Oxford,  then  the  faults  of  Oxford  repel 
roe  again,  and  make  it  impossible  to  sympathise  with  a  spirit  so 
uncongeniaL  Wherefore  I  wish  the  wish  of  Achilles,  when  he 
looked  out  upon  the  battle  of  the  ships,  and  desired  that  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  might  destroy  one  another,  and  leave  the 
field  open  for  better  men. 

We  had  a  very  prosperous  journey,  and  arrived  here 
yesterday  evening  about  nine  o'clock.  The  place  u  most 
beautiful ;  but  the  rain  is  falling  thick. 


CLXXXIII.      TO  T.    F.   BLLIS,   ESQ. 

Rugby,  AojfUM  19,  1838. 

Independently  of  the  real  pleasure  which  it  would  give  me 
to  be  of  any  service  to  a  friend  of  yours,  I  have  that  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Macaulay's  writings,  and  have  derived  so  much 
pleasure  from  them,  that  it  would  be  but  a  matter  of  simple 
gratitude  to  do  anjrthing  in  my  power  towards  facilitating  his 
observations  during  his  stay  at  Rome.  I  was  there  myself  so 
very  short  a  time,  that  I  was  able  only  to  look  at  the  mere  out- 
line of  things ;  and  it  was  my  object  to  go  to  as  many  of  the 
higher  points  as  I  could,  in  and  about  Rome,  that  by  getting 
the  landscape  from  a  number  of  different  points  I  might  better 
understand  the  bearings  of  its  several  parts  towards  one 
another.  For  instance,  I  went  to  the  top  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's ;  to  that  of  the  tower  of  the  Capitol ;  to  the  Monte 
Mario ;  the  terrace  of  the  Church  of  St  Pietro  in  Montorio 
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(oD  the  old  Janiculum),  that  of  the  Convent  of  St  Gregorio.  1 
think  it  is,  on  the  Coslkn  (from  which  you  look  upon  the 
reverse  of  the  Esquiline,  just  at  the  place  where  the  street  of 
the  Carinae  ran  along),  to  the  old  mound  of  Ser.  Tullius ;  to 
the  summits  of  the  Aveutine  and  Palatine,  &c. ;  by  which  I 
always  fancy  that  I  have  retained  a  more  distinct,  and  also  a 
more  lively  and  picturesque  image  of  Rome  than  I  could 
otherwise  have  gained  within  the  same  space  of  time;  and  if  I 
were  to  go  again,  I  think  I  should  do  the  same  thing.  Out  of 
Rome  I  should  recommend,  as  near  objects,  Tivoli,  of  coune, 
and  the  Alban  Hills,  and  especially  Palestrina  (Prxneste).  If 
I  could  get  there  again,  I  should  wish  especially  to  talce  the 
upper  XQiA.  from  Rome  to  Naples,  by  Palestrina,  Anagni, 
Frosinone,  and  the  valley  of  the  Garigliano.  This  is  every 
way  a  most  interesting  line,  and  it  might  easily  include  Arpiao. 
I  am  not  sure  where  you  would  best  come  out  upon  the  plain 
of  Naples.  I  should  try  to  get  by  S.  Gerroano  and  MoDte 
Cassino,  in  the  great  road  from  Naples,  across  to  the  Adriatic  ; 
and  so  to  descend  by  the  valley  of  the  Voltomo,  either  upon 
Capua,  or  straight  by  Carazzo  and  Caserta. 

Much  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  banditti,  which  is 
always  known  on  the  spot  If  they  are  well  put  dowrt,  as  I 
believe  they  are,  the  upland  valleys  in  the  central  Apennines 
are  most  attractive.  I  had  a  plan  once  of  turning  ofT  firom  the 
great  road  at  Temi,  then  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Velino  to 
Rieti,  and  making  my  way  through  what  they  call  the  Cicolaao 
— the  country  of  the  Aborigines  of  Cato — down  upon  Alba  and 
the  Lake  Fucinus ;  from  thence  you  can  go  either  to  Rome  or 
Naples,  as  you  like.  The  neighbourhood  of  Alba  is  doubly 
interesting,  as  it  is  close  by  the  field  of  Scurzola,  the  scene  oi 
Conradin's  defeat  by  Charles  of  Anjou.  In  Etruiia  I  would 
make  any  efforts  to  get  to  Voltera,  which  is  accessible  enough, 
either  from  Leghorn  or  from  Sienna.  If  Mr.  Macaulay  is  going 
mto  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  he  will  find  Keppel  Ctaven's 
recent  book.  Travels  in  the  Abnuii,  &c,  exceedingly  useful — 
as  a  regular  guide,  I  have  not  met  with  a  better  book.  Does 
he  know  Westphal's  book  on  the  Canipagna? — -lengthy,  but 
full  of  details,  which  are  carufully  done. 
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CLXXXIV.      TO  THK   RKV.   DR.    HAWKIKS. 
(Two  lettan,  u  being  dotel;  cooocctcd  wilb  each  other,  ire  hoe  jotaed.) 
(A.)  Fox  How,  August  5,  1B3B. 

Just  before  the  holidays,  I  h&d  a  letter  from 

Cardwell,  in  which  he  mentioned  that  there  was  some  scheme 
for  enlarging  the  sphere  of  the  Degree  Examination.  I  should 
rejoice  at  this,  but  I  more  desire  your  old  plan  of  an  Exami 
nation  at  entrance,  which  would  be  so  great  a  benefit  at  once 
to  you  and  to  us.  With  regard  to  the  Examinations,  I  bear 
a  general  complaint  of  the  variabieness  of  the  standard ;  that 
new  Examiners  lay  the  main  stress  on  the  most  different  things ; 
with  some  Scholaiship  is  everything,  with  others  History,  with 
others  the  Aristotle,  &c.  Now  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that  all 
these  should  have  their  turn,  and  should  all  be  insisted  upon  ; 
but  I  think  that  some  notice  should  be  given  beforehand,  and 
that  a  new  Examiner  should  state,  like  the  FrseCors  at  Rome, 
what  points  he  intended  particularly  to  require :  for  at  present, 
the  men  say  that  they  are  often  led  to  attend  to  one  thing, 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  Examination,  and  then  a  new 
Examiner  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  something  else. 


I  hear  that  you  are  thinking  of  extending  the 

range  of  your  Examinations  at  Oxford,  at  which  I  wish  you  all 
manner  of  success.  I  do  not  think  that  you  need  in  the  least 
to  raise  the  standard  of  your  classes,  but  a  pass  little  go,  or  even 
great  go,  is  surely  a  ridiculous  thing,  as  all  that  the  University 
expects  of  a  man  after  some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  school- 
ing and  lecturing.  I  think,  too,  that  physical  science  can 
nowhere  be  so  well  studied  as  at  Oxford,  because  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  place  is  against  its  undue  ascendency ;  for  instance. 
Anatomy,  which  in  London  is  dangerously,  as  I  think,  made 
one  of  the  qualifications  for  a  degree,  might  be,  I  imagine, 
profitably  required  at  Oxford,  where  you  need  not  dread  the 
low  morals  and  manners  of  so  many  of  the  common  medical 
Students 

I  have  read  Froude's  volume,*  and  I  think  that  its  predo- 

ihrea    Tolnmej   be   bad    not 
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tninaDt  character  is  extraordinary  impudence.  I  nevci  saw  % 
more  lemaikable  instance  of  that  quality  than  the  way  in  which 
he,  a  young  man,  and  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England) 
reviles  all  those  persons  whom  the  accordant  voice  of  that 
Church,  without  distinction  of  party,  has  agreed  to  bonour, 
even  peihaps  with  an  excess  of  admiration. 


CLXXXV.      tTO  THE  REV.    W.    E.    HAIDLTOM. 

Rugby.  October  s,  \%^ 

Will  you  thank  Wordsworth  for  his  specimen  of  his  Gram- 
mar when  you  write  to  him?  I  am  glad  that  he  writes  it  in 
L.atin,  being  fully  convinced  that  an  English  Grammar  will 
never  be  remembered  with  equal  tenacity. 

You  aie  indeed  too  much  of  a  stranger  to  us,  and  it  would 
delight  us  to  see  you  here  again,  or  still  more  to  see  you  in 
Westmoreland.  But  I  know  the  claims  of  your  parish  upon 
your  time ;  as  welt  as  those  of  your  relations.  Only,  whertercr 
you  can  come  to  us,  let  me  beg  that  you  will  not  let  slip  the 
opportunity 

There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  atmosphere  cf 

unrest  and  paradox  hanging  around  many  of  our  ablest  youi% 
men  of  the  present  day,  which  makes  me  very  uneasy.  I  do 
not  speak  of  religious  doubts,  but  rather  of  questions  as  to 
great  points  in  moral  and  intellectual  ntatteis;  where  things 
which  have  been  settled  for  centuries  seem  to  be  again  brought 
into  discussion.  This  restless  love  of  paradox  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  growth  of  Newmanism;  first, 
directly,  as  it  leads  men  to  dispute  and  oppose  all  the  points 
which  have  been  agreed  upon  in  their  own  country  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years ;  and  to  pick  holes  in  existing  reputations ; 
and  then,  when  a  man  gets  startled  at  the  excess  of  his  scep- 
ticism, and  finds  that  he  is  cutting  away  all  the  ground  under 
his  feet,  he  takes  a  desperate  leap  into  a  blind  fanaticism.  I 
cannot  find  what  I  most  crave  to  see,  and  what  still  seems  to 
me  no  impossible  dream,  inquiry  and  belief  going  together,  and 
the  adherence  to  truth  growing  with  increased  affection,  as 
follies  are  more  and  more  cast  away. 

But  I  have  seen  lately  such  a  specimen  of  this  and  of  all 
other  things,  that  are  good  and  wise  and  holy,  as  I  suppose  can 
scarcely  be  matched  again  in  this  world.     Bunsen  has  been 
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with  us  foi  six  days  with  his  wife  and  Henry.  It  was  delightful 
to  find  that  my  impression  of  his  extraordinary  excellence  had 
not  deceived  me ;  that  the  reality  even  surpassed  my  recollec- 
tion of  what  he  was  eleven  years  ago. 


CLXXXVL      TO   THE   EAEL  OF   BURLINGTON. 
{Owncellar  of  the  Univenity  of  LoDdon.) 

Rugby,  November  7,  18381 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that,  after  the  fullest  and  fairest 
deliberation  which  I  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  subject,  I 
feel  myself  obliged  to  resign  my  Fellowship  in  the  University 
of  I.ondon. 

The  Constitution  of  the  University  seems  now  to  be  fixed, 
and  it  has  either  begun  to  work,  01  will  soon  do  so.  After  the 
full  discussion  given  to  the  question,  on  which  I  had  the  mis- 
f<Ktune  to  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  unbecoming  to  agitate  the  matter  again,  and  it  only 
remained  for  me  to  consider  whether  the  institution  of  a  volun- 
tary Examination  in  Theology  would  satisfy,  either  practically 
or  in  theory,  those  principles  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
indispensable. 

I  did  not  wish  to  decide  this  point  hastily,  but  after  the 
fullest  consideration  and  inquiry  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  voluntary  Examination  will  not  be  satisfactory.  Prac- 
tically I  fear  it  will  not,  because  the  members  of  King's  College 
will  not  be  encouraged  by  their  own  authorities,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  to  subject  themselves  to  it;  and  the  members  of 
University  College  may  be  supposed,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  own  society,  to  be  averse  to  it  altogether.  But, 
even  if  it  were  to  answer  practically  better  than  I  fear  it  will 
do,  still  it  does  not  satisfy  the  great  principle  that  Christianity 
should  be  the  base  of  all  public  education  in  this  country. 
Whereas  with  us  it  would  be  no  essential  pan  of  one  system, 
but  merely  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  any  man  might  pursue 
if  lie  liked,  but  which  he  might  also,  if  he  liked,  wholly  neglect, 
without  forfeiting  his  claim,  according  to  our  estimate,  to  the 
title  of  a  completely  educated  man. 

And  further,  as  it  appeared,  I  think,  to  the  majority  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  terms  of  our  Charter  positively  forbade  that 
which  in  my  judgment  is  indispensable ;  and  as  there  is  a  pain 
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fulness  in  even  appealing  to  dispute  the  very  law  under  vhidi 
our  University  esists  j  there  seems  to  me  an  additional  reasoD 
why,  disapproving  as  I  do  very  strongly  of  that  which  is  held 
lo  be  the  main  principle  of  our  Charter,  I  should  withdiaw 
myself  from  the  University  altogether. 

I  trust  that  I  need  not  assure  your  Lordship  oi  the  Senate 
that  I  am  resigning  my  Fellowship  from  no  factious  or  disap- 
pointed feeling,  or  from  any  personal  motives  whatever.  Host 
sincerely  shall  I  rejoice  if  the  University  does  in  practice  {»o- 
mote  the  great  interests  to  which  the  principle  appears  to  me 
to  be  injurious.  Most  glad  shall  I  be  if  those  whose  affectjon 
to  those  interests  is,  I  well  know,  quite  as  sincere  and  lively  as 
mine,  shall  be  found  to  have  judged  of  their  danger  more  tnily 
as  well  as  more  fovourably. 
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r-IFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  NOVEMBER   1838  TO 
SEPTEMBER  184T. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  chaise  which  once  more 
passed  over  his  state  of  mind  during  these  last  years  of 
his  life — the  return,  though  in  a  more  chastened  form, 
of  the  youthful  energy  and  serenity  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career  at  Rugby — the  Martinmas  summer  suc- 
ceeding to  the  dreary  storms  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  encompassed ;  and  recalling  the  more  genial 
season  which  had  preceded  them,  yet  mellowed  and 
refined  by  the  experience  of  the  intervening  period. 

■His  whole  constitution  seemed  to  have  received  a 
new  spring  :  "  The  interest  of  life,"  to  use  his  own  de- 
scription of  middle  age,*  "which  had  begun  to  fade 
for  himself,  revived  with  vigour  in  behalf  of  his  children." 
The  education  of  his  own  sons  in  the  school, — his  firmer 
hold  of  the  reins  of  government, — his  greater  familiarity 
with  the  whole  machinery  of  the  place, — the  increasing 
circle  of  pupils  at  the  Universities,  who  looked  upon  him 
as  their  second  father ; — even  the  additional  bodily 
health  which  he  gained  by  resuming  in  1838  his  summer 
tours onthe Continent — removed  that  sense  of  weariness 
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by  which  he  had  been  at  times  oppressed  amidst  his 
heavy  occupations,  and  bound  him  to  his  work  at  Rugl^ 
with  a  closer  tie  than  ever. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  his  ordinary  work  that  a  new 
influence  seemed  to  act  upon  him  in  the  determination 
which  be  formed  to  dwell  on  those  positive  truths  on 
which  he  agreed  with  others,  rather  than  to  be  always 
acting  on  the  defensive  or  offensive. 

To  this  various  causes  had  contributed, — the  weari- 
ness of  the  contest  of  the  last  four  years, — the  isolation 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed  after  his  failure  in 
the  London  University,— the  personal  intercourse,  now, 
after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  renewed  with  his  friend 
the  Chevalier  Bunsen, — the  recoil,  which  he  felt  from  the 
sceptical  tone  of  mind  which  struck  him  as  being  at  once 
the  cause  and  effect  of  the  new  school  of  Oxford 
Theol<^;y,  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  he  struck  out  all 
the  political  allusions  of  his  notes  on  Thucydides,  which 
were  now  fassing  through  a  second  edition,  "  not,"  he 
said,  "as  abhorring  the  evils  against  which  they  were 
directed,  less  now  than  I  did  formerly,  but  because  we 
have  been  all  of  us  taught  by  the  lessons  of  the  last  nine 
years,  that,  in  political  matters  more  especially,  modera- 
tion and  comprehensiveness  of  views  are  the  greatest 
wisdom."*  So,  again,  in  the  hope  of  giving  a  safer  and 
more  sober  direction  to  the  excitement  then  prevailing 
in  the  country  on  the  subject  of  National  Education, 
he  published  a  Lecture  delivered  in  1838  before  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  at  Rugby,  on  the  Divisions  of 
Knowledge  ;  "  feeling  that  while  it  was  desirable  on  the 
one  hand  to  encourage  Mechanics'  Institutes  on  account 
of  the  good  which  they  can  do,  it  was  no  less  important 

wliom  lie  »<TciIained  ■  Tenr  linccn 
reipect,"  Philip  Pusey,  M.P..)  wd 
illuslmtes  his  feeling  at  ihis  Uos. 
(Noleua  Thucyd.  ii.  43.  ud  ed.) 
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to  call  attention  to  their  necessary  imperfections,  and  to 
notice  that  great  good  which  they  cannot  do."  His 
Two  Sermons  on  Prophecy,  with  Notes,  which  were 
published  in  the  same  year,  and  which  fonn  the  most 
complete  and  systematic  of  any  of  his  fragments  on 
Exegetical  Theology,  he  regarded  as  a  kind  of  peace- 
offering,  "  in  which  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  all  such  questions  as  might  engender 
strife, — that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  connected  with  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  any  of  the  various  parties  existing 
within  the  Church."  And  it  must  have  been  a  pleasure 
to  him  to  witness  the  gradual  softening  of  public  ieel- 
ing  towards  himself,  not  the  least  perhaps  in  that  peace- 
ful visit  of  one  day  to  Oxford,  to  see  his  friends  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen  and  the  ^ed  poet  Wordsworth  receive 
their  degrees  at  the  Commemoration  of  1839,  when  he 
also  had  the  opportunity  of  renewing  friendly  connec- 
tions, which  the  late  unhappy  divisions  had  interrupted. 
His  wish  for  a  closer  sympathy  and  union  of  efforts 
amongst  all  good  men  was  further  increased,  when,  in 
[839-40,  his  attention  was  again  called  to  the  social 
evils  of  the  country,  as  betraying  themselves  in  the  dis- 
turbances of  Chartism,  and  the  alarm  which  had  possessed 
him  in  1831-32  returned,  though  in  a  more  chastened 
form,  never  to  leave  him.  "  It  haunts  me,"  he  said,  "  I 
may  almost  say  night  and  day.  It  fills  me  with  aston- 
\shment  to  see  antislavery  and  missionary  societies  so  busy 
with  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  yet  all  the  worst  evils  of 
slavery  and  of  heathenism  are  existing  among  ourselves. 
But  no  man  seems  so  gifted,  or  to  speak  more  properly, 
80  endowed  by  God  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  as  to 
read  this  fearful  riddle  truly ;  which  most  Sphinx-like, 
if  not  read  truly,  will  most  surely  be  the  destruction  of 
us  all."  To  awaken  the  higher  orders  to  the  full  extent 
of  the   evil,   was   accordingly   his   chief  practical  aim. 
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whether  in  the  Letters  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Hertford  Reformer,  or  in  his  attempts  to  oi^anize  a 
society  for  that  purpose,  as  described  in  the  ensuing 
correspondence.  "  My  fear  with  regard  to  every  remedy 
that  involves  any  sacrifices  to  the  upper  classes,  is,  that 
the  public  mind  is  not  yet  enough  aware  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  evil  to  submit  to  them.  '  Knowest  thou  not 
yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed  ?'  was  the  question  put  to 
Pharaoh  by  his  counsellors ;  for  unless  he  did  know  it, 
they  were  aware  that  he  would  not  let  Israel  go  from 
serving  him." 

Most  of  all  were  these  feelings  exemplified  in  his 
desire,  now  more  strong  than  ever,  for  the  revival  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  idea  of  the  Church.  "  I 
am  continually  vexed,"  he  writes  in  1840,  "at  being 
supposed  to  be  a  maintainer  of  negatives — an  enemy  to 
other  systems  or  theories,  with  no  positive  end  of  my 
own.  I  have  told  you  how  it  wearies  me  to  be  merely 
opposing  Newmanism,  or  this  thing  or  that  thing ;  we 
want  an  actual  truth,  and  an  actual  good.  I  wish  to 
deliver  myself,  if  I  can,  of  my  positive  notions, — to  state 
that  for  which  I  long  so  eagerly  ;  that  glorious  Church 
which  Antichrists  of  all  sorts  hate,  and  are  destroying. 
If  any  one  would  join  me  in  this,  I  should  rejoice  ;  many 
more,  I  feel  sure,  would  agree  with  me,  if  they  saw  that 
the  truth  was  not  destructive  nor  negative,  but  most 
constructive,  most  positive."  His  desire  for  removing 
any  particular  grievances  in  the  ecclesiastical  system 
was  proportion  ably  diminished.  The  evil  to  be  abated, 
the  good  to  be  accomplished,  appeared  to  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  single  measure  ;  and  though  in  1 840  he 
signed  a  Petition  for  alteration  in  the  subscription  to  the 
Lituigy  and  Articles,  yet  it  had  so  little  bearing  on  his 
general  views  as  not  to  be  worth  mention  here,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  any  misapprehension  of  his 
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doing  sa  It  was  planned  and  drawn  up  entirety  with- 
out his  participation,  and  was  only  brought  to  his  notice 
by  the  accident  of  two  of  the  principal  movers  being 
personal  friends  of  his  own.  Whatever  scruples*  he  had 
once  had  on  the  subject,  had  been  long  since  set  at  rest ; 
and  it  was  merely  from  his  unwillingness  to  let  others 
bear  alone  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  unjust  odium, 
that  he  joined  in  a  measure,  from  which  he  would  at 
this  period  have  been  naturally  repelled,  both  by  his 
desire  to  allay  those  suspicions  against  him  which  he 
was  now  so  anxious  to  remove,  and  by  his  conviction 
that  the  objects  which  he  most  wished  to  attain  lay 
entirely  in  another  direction. 

But  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  belief  that 
these  objects,  whether  social  or  religious,  lay  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  single  measure,  or  of  any  individual  efforts, 
was  the  deep  melancholy  which  possessed  him,  when  he 

*  This  seems  the  finest  place  for 
noticing  a  previous  passage  ia  his  BTe. 
connected  with  the  nihject  of  lutv 
BcriplicHL  ThegTRver  difficulties,  which 
Mr.  Justice  C^oldge  Ims  ooticed  as 
attending  his  Snt  ordination,  cerer 
letunied  lAer  the  jrai  iBao,  when 


mhid  scmples  o 

qoestlons.  which  appeared  (o  him  for 
a  long  time  to  present  insupeialde  ob- 
stacles to  his  taking  anv  offlce  which 
should  involre  a  second  s(d»cript]Ml 
to  the  Articles.  "  I  attach."  he  s^d, 
"  no  importance  to  my  own  tUfference, 
except  that,  however  trifling  be  the 
pcHDt,   and  however  gladly  I  wo^ 

„.,_ . waive  it  allogetber,  afiH,  when  1  am 

morUd  state  of  mind  mio  which  he      required  to  acquiesce  in  what  I  thinii 

-"- ' — ' —  --       a  wrong  opinion  upon  it,  I  must  do- 

cUne  eompliancc."  On  Uiesegrounds 
ha  long  hedlated  to  take  priest's 
orders,  at  least  unless  he  had  ibe 
oppoTtnnity  tA  explaining  his  objeo 


tl  a  complete 


groond  liir  cotertainln^  them.    The 


it  difficult 

dotibts,  or  the  exact  view  which  he 
to<*  of  them  himself :  but  the  recol- 
lection of  those  friends  who  best  i«- 
manber  him  at  the  time  just  specified. 
wairants  the  conclusion  that,  what- 
ever Utej  «Ei«,  be  was  ultimately  fieed 
frofn  tliem  by  the  joiot  effect  of  a 
healthier  franw  of  mUid,  when  be  had 
entavd  on  practical  life,  and  of  the 
conviction  that  the  view  which  be 
eventually  adopted  was  less  encum- 
bered with  difficulties  than  any  other. 
II  wM  on  wholly  diillnct  grounds  that. 
daring  the  iaqniiles  whkih  he  proae- 


Lo  the  bishop  who 
and  it  was  in  fiict  on 
that,  after  his  iqjpc^tDient  to  Rugby, 
while  still  hi  docon's  orders,  he  con- 
sented to  be  ordained  by  the  bi^diop 
of  his  diocese,  at  that  time  Dr.  Howl^y; 
■3  appears  from  the  following  extnwts 
from  letters,  of  which  the  first  slates 
his  intention  wllh  regard  to  another 
situation  In  1B36,  which  he  fumiled  fa) 
1S38,  in  the  interval  between  his 
(dection  at  Rugby,  and  Us  eDtranoa 
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felt  the  manifold  obstacles  to  their  accomplishment. 
His  favourite  expression  ixBLtmi  6tiinj  vMiA  0/MiM'ami  lafinit 
Kpartw, — "  the  bitterest  of  all  griefs,  to  see  clearly  and 
yet  b«  able  to  do  nothing,"  might  stand  as  the  motto 
of  his  whole  mind,  as  often  before  in  his  life,  so  most 
emphatically  now.  The  Sermon  on  Christ's  Three 
Comings,  in  the  fifth  volume,  preached  in  1839,  truly 
expresses  his  sense  of  the  state  of  public  affairs ; — and 
in  looking  at  the  general  aspect  of  the  religious  world, 
"When  I  think  of  the  Church,"  he  wrote  in  1839,  "I 
could  sit  down  and  pine  and  die."  And  it  is  remarkable 
to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  joyous  tone  of  his 
sermons  on  Easter  Day,  as  the  birthday  of  Christ's 
Religion,  and  the  tone  of  subdued  and  earnest  r^ret 
which  marks  those  on  Whit  Sunday,  as  the  birthday 
of  the  Christian  Church  : — "  Easter  Day  we  keep  as 
the  birthday  of  a  living  friend  ;  Whit  Sunday  we  keep 
as  the  birthday  of  a  dead  friend." 

upon  hii  office,  i.  "Ai  my  objec- 
tioot  turn  on  poiDU  which  aU,  I  be- 
lieve, would  consider  immaierui  in 
themselves,  I  would  cooient  to  be 
ordaJned,  if  any  bishop  vould  ordain 
me  on  an  explicU  statement  of  my  dis- 
agreemeQl  on  those  poinu.  If  he 
would  not,  then  my  couree  would  be 
plain :  nndthocwauldbeanend  oTall 
thought  of  it  at  once. "  a.  "(sha11,I 
bdiere,  be  ordained  priest  on  Trinity 
Sunday,  being  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.     1  wish  to  do  this,    be- 


islshall 


'    '^™ 


■    the 


thought  i.      ....  ,    . 

me  as  a  deacon,  to  iulerfere  with  a 
priest ;  and  after  a  long  convcnattOD 
with  the  Bishop  of  London.  I  do  not 
object  to  be  ordained." 

This  was  the  last  lime  that  he  was 
troubled  with  any  similar  perplexities : 
and  in  later  years,  as  appears  from 
aune  than  one  letter  of  this  period, 
oe  tbongbt  that  he  had.  In  his  earlier 


iples  arose  bom  his  doofal, 
founded  dde&T  on  intemJ  eirtdtooe, 
whether  the  Epistle  to  the  Hdxewi 
did  not  belong  to  a  period  lobseqaeal 
to  the  apostohcsl  age.  It  may  ba 
worth  while  to  meDtion,  (hat  this 
doubt  was  eventually  removed  by  an 
increased  study  of  the  Scripture  and 
of  the  enrty  Christian  writers.  In  the 
ten  last  years  of  his  lite  he  never  b«i- 
tated  to  use  and  ^p^  it  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parti  of  the  New  TeMa- 
meni :  and  his  latest  opinion  va* 
inclining  to  be  the  belief  that  it  might 
have  b^  writlen.  not  moely  niider 
the  guidanceof  SL  I^uI,  bul  I7  the 
apostle  himself.  The  only  otber  diffi- 
culty, at  this  time,  to  which,  however. 
he  attached  less  Importance,  and 
which  did  not  practically  affect  him  in 
his  situation  as  Head-masto-.  was  the 
indiscriminaie  use  of  Ibe  Baptimal 
and  Burial  Servicer  On  this  point, 
alio,  his  later  opink~  " " ' 
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Of  these  general  views,  the  fourth  volume  of  Sermons, 
entitled,  Christian  Life,  its  Course,  its  Helps,  and  its 
Hindrances,  published  in  May,  1841,  is  the  most  com- 
plete expression.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  parts  of 
it  the  calmer  tone  of  the  last  few  years  is  disturbed  by  a 
revival  of  the  more  polemical  spirit,  which,  in  the  close 
of  1840,  and  the  beginning  of  1841,  was  again  roused 
against  the  Oxford  school  of  Theology.  That  school 
had  in  the  interval  made  a  rapid  progress,  and  in  some 
important  points  totally  changed  its  original  aspect : 
many  of  those  who  had  first  welcomed  it  with  joy,  were 
now  receding  from  it  in  dismay ;  many  of  those  who  had 
at  first  looked  upon  it  with  contempt  and  repugnance, 
were  now  become  its  most  active  adherents.  But'he  was 
not  a  man  whose  first  impressions  were  easily  worn  off: 
and  his  feelings  against  it,  though  expressed  in  a  some- 
what different  form,  were  not  materially  altered  ;  he 
found  new  grounds  of  offence  in  the  place  of  old  onea 
that  were  passing  away ;  and  the  Introduction  to  this 
volume, — written  at  a  time  when  his  indignation  had 
been  recently  roused  by  what  appeared  to  him  the  so- 
phistry of  the  celebrated  Tract  90,  and  when  the  public 
excitement  on  this  question  had  reached  its  highest 
pitch,— contains  his  final  and  deliberate  protest  against 
what  he  r^arded  as  the  fundamental  errors  of  the 
system. 

Yet  even  in  this,  he  brought  out  more  strongly  than 
ever  the  positive  grounds  on  which  be  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  oppose  it.  "  It  is  because  my  whole  mind  and 
soul  repose  with  intense  satisfaction  on  the  truths  taught 
t^  St  John  and  St.  Paul,  that  I  abhor  the  Judaism  of 
the  Newmanites, — it  is  because  I  so  earnestly  desire  the 
revival  of  the  Church  that  I  abhor  the  doctrine  of  the 
priesthood,"  And  this  volume,  as  a  whole,  when  taken 
with  the  one  which  has  been  already  noticed  as  pre- 
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ceding  it  a  few  years  before,  may  be  said  to  give  his  fiill 
view  of  Christianity  in  its  action  (not  on  individuals,  as 
in  the  first  volume,  or  on  schools,  as  in  the  second,  but) 
<»i  the  world  at  large.  But  whereas  the  Sermons 
selected  from  the  ordinary  course  of  his  preaching,  in  the 
Third  volume,  speak  rather  of  the  Christian  Revelation 
in  itself, — of  its  truths,  its  evidences,  and  its  ultimate 
objects, — so  the  Fourth,  as  its  title  expresses,  was  in- 
tended to  convey  the  feeling  so  strongly  impressed  on 
his  mind  during  this  last  period,  that  these  objects 
would  be  best  attained  by  a  full  development  of  the 
Church  or  Christian  society,  whether  in  schools,  tn 
parishes,  or  in  States. 


CLXXXVn.      TO  THE   RET.   J,   HKARM. 

Ruj^,  Ncnambaa3,  1838. 

It  would  be  3.  great  shame  if  I  were  to  put  off  writing  to 

J'Ou  till  the  holidays,  and  especially  after  the  long  and  kind 
etter  which  I  have  received  fiom  you.  I  was  purposing  to 
write  long  ago,  and  to  return  both  to  you  and  Mrs.  Heam  my 
wife's  and  my  own  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind  hospitality  to 
us  at  Hatford,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  both  enjoyed  our 
visit  exceedingly,  and  have  often  unce  recalled  it  to  our 
memories  ;  sometimes,  I  fear,  with  almost  a  disposition  to  envy 
you  the  peacefulness  and  the  comfort  of  your  very  delightful 
Parsonage ;  the  image  of  which,  as  I  knew  it  would,  has 
haunted  me  at  times  almost  painfully,  like  the  phantoms  of 
green  fields,  which  visit  the  sailor  when  he  is  attacked  with 
lickness  fai  out  at  sea.  When  one  is  well,  there  is  a  Irinitii'ng 
pleasure  in  being  borne  rapidly  over  the  great  sea,  and  living 
m  all  the  stir  of  the  great  highway  of  nations.  But  when 
health  fails,  then  what  before  was  pleasantly  exciting  becomes 
harassing,  and  one  indulges  in  a  fond  craving  for  rest  Here, 
thank  God,  I  have  not  suffered  fiom  failing  health,  but  I  have 
been  much  annoyed  with  the  moral  evils  which  have  come 
under  my  notice;  and  then  a  great  school  is  very  trying.     It 
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Dever  can  present  images  of  rest  and  peace ;  and  when  the 
spiing  and  activity  of  youth  is  altogether  unsanctified  by  any- 
thing pure  and  elevated  in  its  desires,  it  becomes  a  spectacle 
that  is  as  dizzying  and  almost  more  morally  distressing  than 
the  shouts  and  gambols  of  a  set  of  lunatics.  It  is  very 
startling  to  see  so  much  of  sin  combined  with  so  little  of 
sorroTT.  In  a  parish,  amongst  the  poor,  whatever-  of  sin  exists, 
there  is  sure  also  to  be  enough  of  suffering  ;  poverty,  sickness, 
and  old  age  are  mighty  tamers  and  chastiscrs.  But  with  boys 
of  the  richer  classes,  one  sees  nothing  but  plenty,  health,  and 
youth ;  and  these  are  really  awful  to  behold,  when  one  must 
feel  that  they  are  unblessed.  On  the  other  hand,  few  things  are 
more  beautiful,  than  when  one  does  see  all  holy  and  noble 
thoughts  and  principles,  not  the  forced  growth  of  pain  or  in- 
6nnity  or  privation,  but  springing  up  as  by  God's  immediate 
planting  in  a  sort  of  garden  of  all  that  is  fresh  and  beautiful ; 
full  of  so  much  hope  for  this  world  as  well  as  for  Heaven.  ' 
All  this  has  very  much  driven  the  Newmanites  out  of  my 
head ;  and  indeed  while  I  am  here,  I  see  and  hear  very  little 
of  them,  but  I  quite  think  they  are  a  great  evil,  and  I  fear  a 
growing  one ;  though  on  this  point  I  find  that  opinions  differ. 

I  could  not  express  my  sense  of  what  Bunsen  is 

without  seeming  to  be  exaggerating ;  but  I  think  if  you  could 
hear  and  see  him,  even  for  one  half  hour,  you  would  under- 
stand my  feeling  towards  him.  He  is  a  man  in  whom  God's 
graces  and  gifts  are  more  united  than  in  any  other  person 
whom  I  ever  saw.  I  have  seen  men  as  holy,  as  amiable,  as 
able :  but  I  never  knew  one  who  was  all  three  in  so  extra- 
ordinary a  degree,  and  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  things 
new  and  old,  sacred  and  profane,  so  rich,  so  accurate,  so 
profound,  that  I  never  knew  it  equalled  or  approached  by 
any  man. 

November  38th. — This  letter  has  waited  for  five  days,  and 
I  must  now  manage  to  finish  it.  I  have  been  much  distressed, 
also,  by  the  accounts  of  the  alarming  agitation  which  is  going 
on  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanca^ire ; 
an  agitation  not  political  merely,  but  social,  complaining  of  the 
unequal  reward  of  labour,  and  inveighing  against  capital  and 
capitalists  in  no  gentle  terms.  Believing  this  to  be  peculiarly 
our  sore  spot,  any  irritation  in  it  always  disturbs  me ;  and  I 
have  been  tempted  to  write  again  on  the  subject,  as  I  did  in 
1 83 1  in  the  Sheffield  Letters.  One  man's  writing  can  do  but 
Uttle,  I  know ;  but  there  is  the  wish  "  liberaie  animam  meant," 
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uid  the  hope  chat  all  temperate  and  earnest  writing  on  such  a 
subject  must  do  good  as  far  as  it  is  read — must  lead  men  to 
think  and  feel  quietly,  if  it  be  but  for  a  moment.  My  History 
gets  on  but  slowly,  but  still  it  does  make  some  progress,  as 
much  as  I  can  expect  here.  I  am  trying  to  learn  a  little 
Hebrew,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
much  of  it ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  time  to  leam,  and  so 
irksome  to  remember  the  minute  rules  about  the  alteration  of 
the  vowels.  But  I  should  like,  on  many  accounts,  to  make 
some  progress  in  it.  Is  it  not  marveUous  that  they  can  now 
read  the  old  Egyptian  readily,  and  understand  its  ^amroar? 
It  combines,  as  I  hear,  some  of  the  characteristic  peculiarities 
of  the  Semitic  languages  with  others  belonging  to  the  Indo- 
Gennanic  family,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  period  previous  to  the 
branching  off  of  these  two  great  families  from  their  common 
stock.  But  these  Egyptian  discoveries  are  likely  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  wonders  of  our  age.  What  think  you  of  actual 
papyrus  MSS.  as  old  as  the  leign  of  Psammiticbus,  And  these, 
to(^  in  great  numbers,  and  quite  legible  1 


CLXXXVIU.      TO  THK  CHEVALIER   SUHSKir. 

Rogby,  November  g,  iSjK. 

1  thank  you  very  much  for  your  valuable  notes  on 

my  MS.  about  the  Church,  I  am  sure  j[ou  will  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  on  such  a  matter  espedally,  "pxne  religio 
mihi  est  aliter  ac  te  sentire."  And  in  one  main  point  you 
agree  with  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  is  a  man  so  unlike 
you,  and  yet  so  able,  that  your  agreement  on  any  point  is  of 
very  great  weight.  You  interpret,  I  think,  as  he  does,  our 
Lord's  words,  "  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,"  and 
you  hold  that  the  Church  may  not  wield  the  temporal  sword. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  question ; 
and  if  you  are  right  in  these  positions,  it  follows  undoubtedly 
that  the  Church  never  can  be  a  sovereign  society,  and  therefort 
can  never  be  identical  with  a  Christian  State. 

Now  I  want  to  know  what  principles  and  objects  a  Chris- 
tian State  can  have,  if  it  be  really  Christian,  more  or  less  than 
those  of  the  Church.  In  whatever  degree  it  differs  from  the 
Church,  it  becomes,  I  think,  in  that  exact  proportion,  un- 
christian.    In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  State  must  be 
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"tiie  worid,"  if  it  be  not  "  the  Church ; "  but  for  a  society  of 
Christians  to  be  "  the  world "  seems  monstrous.  Nor  can  I 
understand,  if  this  be  so,  how  any  Christian  can  take  a  part, 
otherwise  than  as  passively  obeying,  in  the  concerns  of  Go- 
vernment If  4  wAjttia  ^nit»  tn  aipoA,  then  we  are  in  the 
worid  as  f*'w«  or  /m'tmjto,  and  should  not  be  "  curiosi  in  alienS 
republici."  I  think,  then,  that  St.  Paul's  command  to  the 
Christiana  of  Corinth  would  apply  to  us,  and  that  we  ought 
never  to  cany  a  cause  into  any  other  than  ecclesiasrical  courts; 
for,  if  the  civil  courts  are  not  really  Church  courts,  they  are  not 
the  courts  of  the  Jytot,  but  of  the  world ;  and  the  world  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  judge  between  Christian  and  Christian. 

When  Christ  said  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
and  forbade  James  and  John  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven, 
etc.  His  meaning  seems  to  me  to  have  been  this,  that  moral 
and  religious  superiority,  i.e.  the  being  Christians,  did  not 
confer  any  title  to  physical  and  external  dominion.*  The 
saints,  as  such,  are  not  to  claim  to  exercise  power ;  and  this, 
I  think,  is  the  bar  to  religious  persecution,  because  it  is  not 
the  possession  of  religious  superiority  that  warrants  us  in 
exercising  physical  power  over  other  men.  This  bars  the 
fanatical  doctrine,  that  the  earth  belongs  to  God's  saints :  it 
bars  also,  as  I  think,  all  minor  phases  of  the  same  doctrine ; 
and  especially,  I  think,  it  condemns  the  maintaining  by  force  a 
Protestant  Establishment  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  as  we 
do  in  Ireland. 

But — government  being  in  itself  good,  and  declared  to  be 
God's  instrument  for  the  punishment  of  evil  and  the  advance- 
ment of  good — what  possible  objecuon  can  there  be  to  its 
being  exercised  by  Christians,  when  they  become  possessed 
of  it  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  society  P  And 
if  Christians  exercise  it  they  must  do  it  either  on  the  principlei 
of  the  world,  or  of  the  Church ;  but  it  can  be  only  on  the 
latter,  for  otherwise  they  would  be  false  Christians. 

A^ain,  the  Ipyor  of  a  Christian  State  and  Church  is  abso- 
lutely one  and  the  same ;  nor  can  a  difference  be  made  out 
which  shall  not  impair  the  Christian  character  of  one  or  both  ; 
as,  e^.  if  the  JfO""  of  the  State  be  made  to  be  merely  physical 

•  "WaaTheodoshis  right  orwrong 

in  changing  the  temples  iW)  churches  ?  and  chose  tc 

Wrong,  if  he  did  il  becanse  in  his  be-  Christian  also.'j 

lief  CSristlBBilr    was    the    onlj  true  Archbishi 

bltb,— tigbt  ir  he  did  It  because  the  Christ. 
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or  economical  good,  or  that  of  the  Church  be  made  to  be  dw 
performing  of  a  ritual  service. 

It  is  said  that  the  State  can  never  be  kept  sufficiently  pare 
to  be  worthy  of  being  considered  as  the  Church ;  but  diis  to 
me  is  a  confusion.  Purity  and  extent,  whether  as  Church  or 
State,  are  to  a  certain  degree  incompatible.  A  large  Church 
relaxes  discipline,  and  for  this  very  reason  F.  Newman  will  not 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  other  hand.  States 
can  and  have  enforced  the  greatest  strictness  of  life,  as  ai 
Spaxta ;  and  the  law  can  always  insist  upon  anything  which 
is  called  for  by  public  opinion.  To  make  public  opinion 
really  Christian  is  difficult;  but  it  is  a  difficulty  which  exists 
as  much  in  a  Church  as  in  a  Christian  state ;  those  who  are 
nominal  Christians  in  one  relation  will  be  so  in  the  other.  I 
could  add  much  more  ou  this  point ;  but  this  will  be  enou^ 
to  show  you  that  I  do  not  differ  from  you  without  considera- 
tion. But,  as  the  book  is  in  no  danger  of  being  pubUsfaed  yet, 
there  ndll  be  ample  time  to  go  over  the  question  again  folly, 
and  also  to  add  those  explanations  which  the  naked  stataneuts 
in  the  MS.  seem  to  require. 

Another  point,  on  which  I  do  not  seem  as  yet  fiilly  to  entet 
into  your  views,  relates  to  what  you  say  of  the  Sacraments.  1 
do  not  quite  understand  the  way  in  which  you  seem  to  connect 
the  virtue  of  external  ordinances  with  the  fact  of  the  Incar- 
nation. My  own  objection  to  laying  a  stress  on  the  material 
elements — as  distinct  from  the  moral  effect  of  the  Communion, 
or  of  the  becoming  introduced  into  the  Christian  Society — is 
very  strong,  because  I  think  that  such  a  notion  is  at  variance 
with  the  essendal  character  of  Christianity.  I  am  sure  that  in 
this  we  agree  \  but  yet  I  think  that  we  should  express  ourselves 
differently  about  the  Sacraments,  and  here  I  believe  that  you 
have  got  hold  of  a  truth  which  is  as  yet  to  me  dark ;  just  as  I 
cannot  understand  music,  yet  nothing  doubt  that  it  is  my  &uli, 
and  not  that  of  music. 


CLXXXIX.      TO   KEV.    DR.    BAWKtKS. 

Po<  How,  Jinnaiy  u,  1^39. 

When  I  found  how  entirety  I  agreed  with  your 

Sermon  os  Private  Judgment,  it  struck  me  that  I  had  taken 
rather  too  indifferently  the  sort  of  vague  odium  which  has 
been  attached  to  my  opinions,  or  supposed  opinions,  fw  the 
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last  ten  years  in  Oxford ;  that  I  had  forfeited  a  means  of  in- 
fluence which  I  might  have  had,  and  which  would  have  been 
a  valuable  addition  to  what  I  have  enjoyed  amoi^  my  own 
pupils  at  Rugby.  I  do  not  mean  anything  political,  noi 
indeed  as  to  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  my  opinions  on  any 
matter,  because  I  have  held  them  decidedly  and  expressed 
them  openly,  and  people  who  difier  from  me  will  of  course 
think  me  wrong.  But  I  think  I  have  endured  too  quietly 
a  suspicion  affecting  me  more  directly  professionally;  a  sus- 
picion of  heterodoxy  such  as  was  raised  against  Hampden, 
and  which  would  exclude  me  from  preaching  before  die 
University ;  an  office  to  which  otherwise  I  think  1  should 
have  a  fair  claim,  from  my  standing,  and  from  my  continued 
connection  with  the  University  through  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  my  pupils.  Now  this  suspicion  is,  I  contend,  {lerfectly 
unfounded  in  itself,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is  ridiculous ; 
because  the  Newmanites  are  far  more  at  variance  with  the 
Articles,  Liturgy,  and  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  England 
than  any  clergymen  have  been  within  my  memory  j  and  yet 
evoi  those  who  most  differ  from  them  do  not  endeavour,  so  fai 
as  I  know,  to  hinder  them  from  preaching  in  Oxford.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  my  opinion  about  the  pretended  Apos- 
tolical succession  is  different  from  that  of  most  individual 
clergymen,  but  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  it  is  different 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Church  oi  England;  and,  if  not, 
it  is  fairly  an  op«i  question  on  which  an^  man  may  ex- 
press his  own  opinion  peaceably ;  and  he  is  the  schismatic 
who  would  insist  upon  determining  in  his  own  way  what 
the  Church  has  not  determined.  But  in  what  is  commonly 
called  doctrine,  as  distinct  from  discipline,  I  do  not  think 
that  anything  can  be  found  in  any  of  my  sermons,  pub- 
lished or  not  published,  which  is  more  at  variance  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sermons  of  any  other  man  who  has  written  as  many ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  I  think  there  is  no  n^ativi  difference ;  that  is,  I 
think  there  would  be  found  no  omission  of  any  points  which 
the  Reformers  would  have  thought  essential,  bating  some  par- 
ticular questions  which  were  important  then,  and  are  now  gone 
by.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  bear  my  portion  of  odium  fen 
all  that  I  really  have  written,  and  the  Newmanites  may  &iily 
speak  against  my  opinions  as  I  do  against  theirs.  But  a  vague 
charge  of  holding,  not  wrong,  but  technically  ugerthodox 
opirunu,  affects  a  man's  professional  usefulness  in  a  way  that 
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in  any  other  profession  would  be  thought  intolerabte ;  vtA,  in 
fact,  in  other  professions  men  would  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
breathe  it  I  have  gone  on  with  it  quietly  for  a  long  tiine, 
partly  because  no  chaige  has  ever  been  brought  against  me 
which  I  could  answer,  and  partly  because,  whilst  I  was  so  fully 
engaged  at  Rugby,  I  was  not  practically  reminded  of  it.  But 
as  I  grow  older,  and  the  time  is  approaching  more  and  more 
when  I  must,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  be  thinking  of 
leaving  Rugby,  and  when  I  see  a  state  of  things  in  Oxford 
which  greatly  needs  the  help  of  every  man  interested  about 
the  University — when  I  see  that  you  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good,  and  without  any  question  of  your  orthodoxy,  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  yet  know  that  in  my  constant  preaching  there  is  as 
little  that  anybody  could  call  heterodox  as  in  youts— it  makes 
me  feel  that  I  ought  not  silently  to  bear  a  sort  of  bad  name, 
which  to  man  or  do^  is  little  better  than  hanging ;  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  if  there  really  is  a  similar  feeling  against  me 
to  that  which  exists  against  Hampden,  to  get  it  if  possible  into 
some  tangible  shape.  I  wish  you  would  think  of  this  matter  a 
little,  and  give  me  your  judgment  We  are  all  well  and  enjo]nng 
this  rest,  which  enables  me  to  work  and  to  gain  rei^cshment  at 
the  same  time. 


CXC      TO  J.    C   tUCn,   BSQ. 

Fox  How.  Ju]Qiii7  ool  ril39. 
I  have  often  thought  of  you  and  the    Courant 


during  this  new  excitement  of  the  operative  population.  Most 
gladly  would  I  join  in  any  feasible  attempt  to  check  this  terrible 
evil,  which  men  seem  to  regard  as  so  hopeless  that  they  wcHild 
rather  turn  their  eyes  away  from  it,  and  not  look  at  till  they 
must.     But  that  must  will  come,  I  fear,  but  too  soon  ;  simply 

because  they  will  not  look  at  it  now I  am   inclined 

to  think,  that  the  Poor  Law,  though  I  quite  believe  it  to 
be  in  itself  just  in  its  principle,  has  yet  done  more  moral  harm, 
by  exasperating  the  minds  of  the  poor,  than  it  can  possiblji 
have  done  good.  I  am  very  far,  however,  from  wishing  tc 
return  to  the  old  system ;  but  I  think  that  the  Poor  Law  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  organized  system  of  Church  charity, 
and  also  by  some  acts  designed  in  tide,  as  well  as  in  substance, 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  that  by  other  means  than  drii-ing 
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them  into  economy  by  terror.  Economy  itself  is  a  virtue 
which  appears  to  me  to  imply  an  existing  previous  com- 
petence ;  it  can  surely  have  no  place  in  the  most  extreme 
poverty ;  and  for  those  who  have  a  competence  to  require  it 
of  those  who  have  not,  seems  to  me  to  ht  something  very 
like  mockery.  .... 


CXCL      TO  KKV.    p.   C    BLACKSTONE. 

Rufiby.  February  as.  >83> 

I  read  and  have  got  Gladstone's  book,  and  quite 

agree  with  you  in  my  admiration  of  its  spirit  throughout.  I 
also  like  the  substance  of  about  half  of  it;  the  rest  of  course 
appears  to  me  erroneous.  £ut  it  must  be  good  to  have  « 
public  man  writing  on  such  a  subject,  and  it  delights  me 
to  have  a  good  protest  against  that  wretched  doctrine  of 
Warburton's  that  die  State  has  only  to  look  ailer  body  and 
goods.  "  Too  late,"  however,  are  the  words  which  I  should  • 
be  inclined  to  affix  to  every  plan  for  reforming  society  in 
England.  We  are  engulfed,  I  believe,  inevitably,  and  must 
go  down  the  cataract;  although  ourselves,  i^  you  and  I,  may 
be  in  Hezekiah's  case,  and  not  live  to  see  the  catastrophe. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  truly  kind  offer  of  assist- 
ance about  the  Roman  History.  If  any  man  were  reading 
Augustine  or  any  other  writer  for  his  own  purposes,  and  took 
notes  of  such  points  as  you  mention,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
notes  would  be  very  nscful  to  me ;  but  there  is  this  objectioQ 
against  asking  anybody  to  read  for  my  purposes,  that  the  labour 
saved  to  me  might  not  be  in  proportion  to  that  which  I  was 
imposing  on  him.  Such  notes  as  you  suggest  would  be  like  an 
exceedingly  good  index,  but  they  must  rather  guide  my  own 
researches  than  superse  le  them ;  for  it  is,  I  think,  absolutely 
necessary  to  look  through  for  oneself  all  the  most  important 
works  which  relate  to  one's  period  of  history.  I  shsdl  save 
myself  many  or  most  of  the  Byzantine  writers  by  stopping,  at 
any  rate,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  confining  myself  chiefly  to 
the  Latin  empire. 

I  think  that,  hard  as  the  Agrarian  questions  are, 

they  connect  themselves  with  one  almost  haidei,  namely, 
"  How  can  slavery  be  really  dispensed  with  7"   It  is,  of  course, 
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perfectly  easy  to  say  we  will  have  no  slaves,  but  it  is  not  quite 
so  easy  to  make  all  the  human  inhabitants  of  a  country  what 
free  citizens  ought  to  be ;  and  the  state  of  our  railway  navi- 
gators and  cotton  operatives  is  scarcely  better  for  themselves 
than  that  of  slaves,  either  physically  or  morally,  and  is  far 
more  peiilous  to  society.  It  is  when  I  see  all  these  evils, 
which  I  beUeve  the  Church  was  meant  to  remove,  that  I  groaa 
over  that  fatal  system  which  has  so  utterly  destroyed  it —  that 
system  of  substituting  unrealities  for  realities,  which  Newman 
and  his  party  are  striving  to  confirm  and  to  propagate.  But  I 
feel,  also,  that  even  a  sham  is  better  to  most  mincb  than  Dothtng 
at  all ;  and  that  Newmanism  ought  not  to  be  met  with  nega- 
tives, by  trying  to  prove  it  to  be  false,  but  by  something  positive, 
such  as  the  real  living  Church  would  be.  And  how  is  the 
Church  to  be  revived  ?  So  Newmanism,  I  suppose,  will  grow 
and  grow,  till  it  provokes  a  reaction  of  infidelity,  and  then 
infidelity  will  grow  and  grow,  till  up  starts  Newmanism  again 
in  such  form  at  it  may  wear  in  the  twentieth  <^  twenty-firsi 
century. 


CXaL      'TO   k.    p.   OTANLET,  ESQ. 

Rufcby,  Fdmuy  17,  1839. 

The  stir  about  Church  matters,  of  which  Glad- 
stone's book  is  a  symptom,  interests  me,  of  course,  and  on  the 
whole  delights  me  Anything  on  such  a  point  is,  I  believe, 
better  than  the  mere  ignorance  of  indificrence.  But  I  am 
more  and  more  anxious  to  organize,  I  dt>  not  say  a  party,  for  I 
dislike  all  parties,  but  a  system  of  action  for  those  who  earnestly 
look  to  the  Church  as  the  appointed  and  only  possible  means 
of  all  earthly  improvement  for  society,  whether  in  its  larger 
divisions  or  in  its  smaller.  Nothing  n'n  or  ought  to  be  done 
by  merely  maintaining  negatives ;  I  will  neither  write  nor  talk, 
if  I  can  help  it,  against  Navmanism,  but  far  that  true  Church 
and  Christianity,  which  all  kinds  of  evil,  each  in  its  appointed 
time,  have  combined  to  corrupt  and  destroy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  great  point  mi^t  be  gamed  by  urging  the  restoration  of 
the  Order  of  Deacons,  which  has  been  long,  quoad  the  reality, 
dead.  In  large  towns  many  worthy  men  might  be  found  aUc 
and  willing  to  undertake  the  office  out  of  pure  love,  if  it  were 
understood  to  be  iwt  necessarily  a  step  to  the  Presbyterial 
order,  nor  at  all  incompatible  with  lay  callings.    You  would 
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get  ao  immeDse  gain  by  a  great  extension  of  the  Church — by 
softening  down  that  pestilent  distinction  between  clergy  and 
laity,  which  is  so  closely  linked  with  the  priestcraft  system — 
and  by  the  actual  benefits,  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  such 
an  additional  number  of  ministers  would  insure  to  the  whole 
Christian  congregation.  And  I  believe  that  the  proposal 
involves  in  it  nothing  which  ought  to  shock  even  a  Newmanite. 
The  Canon  Law,  I  think,  makes  a  very  wide  distinction  between 
the  Deacon  and  the  Presbyter ;  the  Deacon,  according  to  it,  is 
half  a  Layman,  and  could  return  at  any  time  to  a  lay  condition 
altogether ;  and  I  suppose  no  one  is  so  mad  as  to  maintain 
that  a  minister  abitainmg  from  all  secular  callings  is  a  matter  of 
necessity,  seeing  that  St  Paul  earned  on  his  trade  of  tentmaker 
even  when  he  was  an  Apostle.  Of  course  the  Ordination  Ser- 
vice might  remain  just  as  it  is,  for  in  fact  no  alteration  in  the 
law  is  needed ;  it  is  only  an  alteration  in  certain  customs  which 
have  long  prevailed,  but  which  have  really  no  authority.  It 
would  be  worth  while,  I  think,  to  consult  the  Canon  Law  and 
our  own  Ecclesiastical  Iaw,  so  far  as  we  have  any,  with  regard 
to  the  Order  of  Deacons.  I  have  long  thought  that  some  plan 
of  this  sort  might  be  the  small  end  of  the  wedge,  by  which 
Antichrist  might  hereafter  be  burst  asunder  like  the  Dragon  ol 
Bel's  temple. 


CXCIII.      *T0    J.  F.   OBU,   ESQ. 

Rncbj,  Maidi  ij,  1)39. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Franklin,  who, 
as  you  know,  is  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  accompanied 
by  one  from  the  Colonial  Office,  asking  me  to  lecommend 
some  man  as  Head-master  of  a  ^eat  school  in  Van  Diemen'a 
Land,  which  it  is  wished  to  establish  on  the  very  highest  scale,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  hereafter  become  a  College  or  University 
for  that  part  of  the  world.  [After  stating  the  nature  of  the 
situation,]  He  enters  at  length  and  with  all  his  heart  into 
the  plan  ;  and  from  what  he  tells  me  of  the  capabilities  and 
the  wants  of  the  situation,  1  know  of  no  man  whom  I  could  so 
much  wish  to  see  intrusted  with  it  as  yourself,  if  you  should 
feel  disposed  to  let  me  name  you  tD  Lord  Normanby.  It  is  a 
most  noble  field,  and  in  Franklin  himself  you  would  have  a 
fellow-labourer  and  a  Governor  with  and  under  whom  it  would 
do  one's  heart  good  to  work.     He  wants  a  Christian,  a  gentle- 
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nuui,  and  si  icbolar, — a  member  of  one  of  our  Univerades, — • 
man  of  ability  and  of  vigour  of  character, — to  become  the  father 
of  the  education  of  a  whole  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  to  assist, 
under  God's  blessing,  and  with  the  grace  of  Christ's  spirit,  to 
laying  the  foundations  of  all  good  and  noble  principles,  Dot 
only  in  individual  children,  but  in  an  in&nt  nation,  which  must 
hereafter  influence  the  world  largely  for  good  or  for  evil  And 
I  think  that,  if  you  could  feet  disposed  to  undertake  this  great 
missionary  labour,  you  would  work  at  it  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's 
servant,  and  would  become  the  instrument  of  blessings,  not  to 
be  numbered,  to  thousands,  and  would  for  yourself  obtam  a 
nf/nro*  ifrfov,  such  as  can  rarely  be  the  fortune  of  the  most  am- 
bitious. Let  me  know  your  mind  as  soon  as  you  can  decide 
on  a  matter  which  you,  I  am  sure,  will  not  treat  lighdy.  Give 
my  kindest  regards  to  your  father,  towards  whom  I  fed  nKXe 
guilty  than  towards  any  one  else ;  for  I  am  afiaid  that  he  and 
your  mother  will  not  thank  me  for  making  such  a  proposal. 
But  I  believe  you  to  be  so  eminently  the  man  for  such  an 
undertaking,  that  I  could  not  acquit  myself  of  my  conunisdon 
to  the  Government,  without  naming  it  to  you.  Your  brother  is 
very  well,  and  writing  Greek  verse  close  by  my  side,  seeing 
that  it  is  Fourth  Lesson.  I  hope  that  you  can  give  me  good 
account!  of  your  brother  Charles. 


(Relulnf  to  the  Ccdl^e  Id  Van  Dicrooi's  Lood.) 

KuEt>7.  March  19.  1839. 
.....  Some  expressions  in  your  letter  lead  me  to  ask 
whether,  if  the  person  appointed  to  the  School  were  not  in 
orders,  there  would  be  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  his  entering  into  them  before  he  left  England  ? 
Because,  I  think  that  many  persons  best  fitted  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  education,  would  be  actually  unwilling  to  engage  in 
it,  unless  they  were  allowed  to  unite  the  clerical  character  with 
that  of  the  teacher.  This  feeling  is,  I  confess,  entirely  my  own. 
Even  in  a  far  lower  point  of  view,  as  to  what  regards  the  position 
of  a  schoolmaster  in  society,  you  are  well  aware  that  it  has  not 
jret  obtained  that  respect  in  England,  as  to  be  able  to  stawl  by 
Itself  in  public  opinion  as  a  libml  profession ;  it  owes  the  rank 
which  it  holds  to  its  connection  with  the  profession  of  «  deigy 
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man,  for  that  is  acknowledged  uoiversally  in  England  to  be  the 
profession  of  a  gentleman.  Mere  teaching,  like  mere  literature, 
places  a  man,  I  think,  in  rather  an  equivocal  position ;  he 
holds  no  undoubted  station  in  society  by  these  alone ;  for 
neither  education  nor  literature  have  ever  enjoyed  that  con- 
sideration and  general  respect  in  England,  which  they  enjoy  in 
France  and  in  Germany.  Bat  a  &r  higher  consideration  is 
this,  that  he  who  is  to  educate  boys,  if  he  is  fully  sensible  ctf 
the  importance  of  his  business,  must  be  unwiUing  to  lose  such 
great  opportunities  as  the  clerical  character  give  him,  by 
enabling  him  to  address  them  continually  from  the  pulpit,  and 
to  administer  the  Communion  to  them  as  they  become  old 
enough  to  receive  it  And  in  a  remote  colony  it  would  be  even 
more  desirable  than  in  England,  that  the  head  of  a  great  insti- 
tution for  education  should  be  able  to  stand  in  this  relation  to 
his  pupils ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  spirit  of  proselytism, 
which  some  persons  appear  so  greatly  to  dread,  would  no  more 
exist  in  a  good  and  sensible  clergyman,  than  in  a  good  and 
sensible  layman.  Your  master  must  be  a  member  of  some 
Church  or  other,  if  he  is  not  a  minister  of  it ;  if  he  is  a  sincere 
member  of  it,  and  fitted  to  give  religious  instruction  at  all,  he 
must  be  anxious  to  inculcate  its  tenets ;  but,  if  he  be  a  roan  of 
judgment  and  honesty,  and  of  a  truly  Catholic  spirit,  he  will  find 
it  a  still  more  sacred  duty  not  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  those 
parents  of  different  persuasions  who  may  have  intrusted  their 
children  to  his  care,  and  he  will  think  besides  that  the  true 
spirit  of  a  Christian  teacher  is  not  exactly  the  spirit  of  pro- 
selytism. I  must  beg  to  iqtologize  for  having  trespassed  on 
your  time  thus  long. 


CXCV.      *T0   B.   VISE,   BSQ. 

Rugb;,  Much  ao,  1S39. 

Your  letter  gave  me  very  great  pleasure,  and  I  was  really 
obliged  to  you  for  writing  at  such  length,  and  giving  me  a  fill) 
account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  your  present  situatioiL 
Everything  in  a  position  like  yours  depends  on  the  disposition 
and  character  of  the  family ;  and  where  these  axe  good  and 
kind,  the  life  of  a  tutor  may  be  as  pleasant,  I  think,  as  it  is 
useful  and  respectable 

I  trust  that  your  health  is  completely  restored,  and  thai 
yao  will  be  able  to  read  gently,  without  feeling  it  a  matte/  ly 
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necessity;  %  sensation  which  I  suppose  must  a^ravate  the 
pressure  greatly  when  a  man  is  readbg,  and  feels  himself  not 
strong.  But,  on  the  other  hand, you  need  not  think  that  your  own 
reading  will  now  have  no  object,  because  you  are  engaged  with 
young  boys.  Every  improvement  of  your  own  powers  and 
knowledge,  tells  immediately  upon  them ;  and  indeed  I  hold 
that  a  man  is  only  &t  to  teach  so  long  as  he  is  himself  leaming 
daily.  If  the  mind  once  becomes  stagnant,  it  can  give  do 
&esh  draught  to  another  mind ;  it  is  drinking  out  of  a  pond, 
instead  of  from  a  spring.  And  whatever  you  read  tends  goie- 
rally  to  your  own  increase  of  power,  and  will  be  felt  by  you  in 
ft  hundred  ways  hereafter. 


OCCVL      •to  ;.   p.  OKLL,    ESQ. 
{Oq  the  death  of  hU  brothet  ClMila  GelL ) 

Rugtif,  Apnl  5,  itg^ 

Your  letter  ought  not  to  grieve  me,  but  it  was  a  shock  for 
which  I  was  not  prepared,  as  I  had  not  dreamed  that  your 
brother's  departure  was  so  near.  The  thoughts  of  him  will  be 
amount  the  most  delightfulof  all  my  thoughts  of  Rugby  pupils: 
BO  amiable  and  so  promising  here,  and  so  early  called  to  his  rest 
and  gloiy.  I  do  feel  more  and  more  for  my  pupils,  and  for  my 
children  also,  that  I  can  readily  and  thankfully  see  thwn  called 
away,  when  they  are  to  all  human  appearance  assuredly  called 
home.  This  is  a  lesson  which  advancing  years  impress  very 
strongly.  We  can  then  better  tell  how  little  are  those  earthly 
things  of  which  early  death  deprives  us,  and  how  fearful  is  the 
risk  of  this  world's  struggle.  May  God  bless  us  through  his 
Son,  and  make  us  to  come  at  last,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  oat  of 
this  struggle  conquerors. 

CXCVII.      TO  SIR  JAUBS  STEPHEK. 

juir  I.  183^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  that  the  Head- 
master or  Principal  of  the  proposed  School  should  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Governor,  or  of  the  Bishop,  should  there 
be  one  in  the  colony.  I  am  only  anxious  to  understand  dearly 
whether  he  is  to  be  in  any  degree  under  the  control  of  any 
local  Board,  whether  lay  or  clerical ;  because,  if  he  wei^  1 
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could  not  coDscientiously  lecommend  him  to  undertake  an 
office  which  I  am  sure  he  would  shortly  find  himself  obliged 
to  abandon.  Unifoiro  experience  shows,  I  think,  so  dearly 
the  mischief  of  subjecting  schools  to  the  ignorance  and  party 
feelings  of  persons  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education,  that  I  feel  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
understand  fully  the  intentions  of  the  Goveniment  on  this 
question. 


CXCVIIL      TO  HR.   JUSnCB   COLERIDGE. 

Rugby,  Uijr  8, 1839. 

[Aflei  speaking  of  a  decision  respecting  the  Foundationen 
in  Rugby  School.]  The  world  will  not  know  that  it  makes  no 
earthly  difference  to  me  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  whether 
a  boy  is  in  the  lower  school  or  the  upper ;  and  that  if  I  had 
discouraged  the  lower  school,  and  especially  the  Foundationers, 
who  did  not  interfere  with  the  number  of  boarders,  I  Ehould 
have  been  quarrelling  with  my  own  bread  and  butter.  Lord 
Langdale  did  not  understand  the  difference  which  I  had  always 
made  between  Non-foundationers  and  Foundationers,  as  I  have 
indeed  always  advised  people  not  to  send  their  sons  as  boarders 
under  twelve,  but  have  never  applied  the  same  advice  to 
Foundationeis  living  under  their  parents'  roof.  But  it  is  so 
old  a  charge  against  masters  of  Foundation  Schools,  that  they 
discourage  the  Foundationers,  in  order  to  have  boarders  who 
pay  them  better,  that  I  dare  say  Lord  Langdale  and  half  the 
world  will  believe  that  I  have  been  acting  on  this  principle; 
and  my  old  friends  of  the  Tory  newspapers  are  quite  likely  to 
jibe  at  me  as  liking  a  little  jobbing  in  my  own  particular  case, 
as  well  as  other  pretended  Reformers.  Even  you,  perhaps,  do 
not  know  that  I  receive  precisely  as  much  money  for  every 
Foundationer,  if  he  be  only  a  little  boy  in  the  first  form,  as  I 
do  for  any  Non-foundationer  at  the  head  of  the  school ;  so  that 
I  have  a  direct  interest — lince  all  men  are  supposed  to  act  from 
interest — in  increasing  the  number  of  Foundationers,  and  no 
earthly  interest  or  object  in  diminishing  them.  I  think  you  will 
not  wonder  at  my  being  a  little  sensitive  on  the  present  occasion, 
for  a  judge's  decision  is  a  very  ditferent  thing  from  an  article  in 
a  common  newspaper ;  and,  as  I  believe  tliat  nothing  of  the 
latter  sort  has  ever  disturbed  my  equanimity,  so  I  should  not 
wish  to  regard  the  former  lightly.    So  I  should  very  much  like 
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to  hear  from  you  what  you  think  is  to  be  done — if  anything. 
After  all,  I  could  laugh  heartily  at  the  notion  of  my  being 
suspected  of  a  little  snug  corruption,  after  having  preached 
Reform  all  my  life. 


CXCIX.      TO  SIR  T-    S.    PASLEY,  BART. 

RogliT,  M«7  to.  1*39. 
.  Your  absence  will  be  a  sad  blank  in  our  West- 


moreland visits,  if  we  are  still  atiowed  to  continue  them.  But 
seven  yeais  is  a  long  term  for  human  life,  and  so  long  have  we 
been  pennitted  to  go  down  summer  and  winter,  and  return 
with  all  our  family  entire  and  in  good  health ;  so  that  I  otnnot 
but  fancy  that  something  or  other  may  happen  to  break  this 
happy  uniformity  of  our  lives. 

The  state  of  public  affairs  is  not  inviting,  and  I 

rejoice  that  we  take  in  no  daily  paper.  It  is  more  painM 
than  enough  to  read  of  evils  which  one  can  neither  cure  noi 
palliate.  The  real  evil  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chartist 
agitatioD  is,  I  believe,  too  deep  for  any  human  remedy,  unless 
the  nation  were  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  good- 
ness, such  as  I  fear  will  never  be  granted  to  us  after  wc  have 
for  30  many  centuries  neglected  the  means  which  we  have  had. 
So  far  from  finding  it  hard  to  believe  that  repentance  can  erer 
be  too  late,  my  only  wonder  is  that  it  should  ever  be  otherwise 
than  too  late,  so  instantaneous  and  so  lasting  are  the  conse- 
quences of  an  evil  once  committed.  I  6nd  it  very  hard  to 
hinder  my  sense  of  this  from  quite  oppressing  me,  and  mnUng 
me  forget  the  many  blessings  of  my  own  domestic  cxmditiorL 
But  perhaps  it  comes  from  my  fondness  for  History,  that 
political  things  have  as  great  a  reality  to  my  mind,  as  things 
of  private  life,  and  the  life  of  a  nation  becomes  distinct  as  that 
of  an  individual.  We  are  going  to  have  a  conlirmadon  here, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  next  month  in  the  chapel,  as  I 
wished  to  have  one  every  two  years  at  least,  for  otherwise  many 
of  the  boys  go  abroad  and  are  never  confirmed  at  all.  And  I 
think  that  we  shall  have  a  third  painted  window  up  in  the 
chapel  before  the  holidays.  .... 
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CC      TO  ARCHDEACON   HARK. 

Fox  How,  Jane  ii.  iBs;^ 


I  am  sure  that  you  will  have  sympathized  with  me 

in  the  delight  which  I  have  felt  id  reading  Niebuhr's  Letters; 
that  letter  in  particular  to  a  Young  Student  in  Philology, 
appears  to  me  invaluable.  I  think  that  you  and  Thirlwall  have 
much  to  answer  for  in  not  having, yet  completed  your  transla- 
tion of  the  third  volume  of  the  History.  It  is  only  when  thai 
volume  shall  have  become  generally  know  that  English 
readers  wilt  learn  to  appreciate  Niebuhr's  excellence  as  a 
narrator.  At  present  I  am  continually  provoked  by  htaring 
people  say,  that  he  indeed  prepared  excellent  materials  for  an 
historian,  but  that  he  did  not  himself  write  history. 

I  am  obliged  to  superintend  a  new  edition  of  my  Thucy- 
dides,  which  interferes  rather  with  the  progress  of  my  History. 
And  the  first  volume  of  Thucydides  is  so  full  of  errors,  both 
of  omission  and  commission,  that  to  revise  it  is  a  work  of  no 
tittle  labour. 

Vou  would  r^oice  in  the  good  that  Lee  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Manchester)  is  doing  at  Birmingham  ;  I  do  not  ttiink  that 
there  is,  in  all  England,  a  man  more  exactly  in  his  place  than 
he  is  now. 


CCL      TO   AM  OLD   PUPIL.       (a.) 

Fox  How.  Jona  a>,  1839. 
I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  kind  letter,  and  I 
would  have  answered  it  immediately  had  it  not  arrived  just  at 
our  most  busy  time,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  half-year.  I 
do  not  wonder  at  your  interest  about  the  friend  whom  you 
speak  of,  and  should  be  very  glad  to  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you  in  the  matter.  Priestley's  statements,  as  you  probably 
know,  were  answered  by  Horsley,  and  I  believe  sufficiently 
answered ;  but  neither  of  the  controversialists  was  very  pro- 
found, or,  as  I  should  fear,  very  fair ;  and  but  little  benefit  can 
be  derived  from  the  works  of  either.  Priestley's  arguments 
now  would  be  repeated  nowhere,  I  suppose,  but  in  England, 
and  in  England  only  amongst  a  sect  so  destitute  of  theological 
and    critioU  learning  as  the   Unitarians.      It  goes  on  two 
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assumpdoni ;  first,  th&t  the  Christian  Church  of  Jemsalcm 
held  Unitarian  opinions ;  and  secondly,  that  the  Church  of 
Jerusalein  was  the  standard  by  which  the  tenets  of  the  other 
churches  were  to  be  measured.  Now  the  second  of  these 
assumptions  is  clearly  wrong,  and  the  first  is  probably  so  ;  but 
we  have  very  small  evidence  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  and  so  a  dispute  may  be  maintained  for  ever  on 
that  point,  by  those  who  would  confine  theii  attention  to  it, 
and  who  do  not  see  that  the  real  stress  of  the  question  lies 
elsewhere.  But  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  a  decided  proof 
that  neither  he  nor  the  churches  of  Asia  were  Unitarian  ;  and 
his  language  is  the  more  to  be  valued,  because  it  is  evidently 
not  controversial,  nor  does  he  ever  dream  of  dwelling  on 
Christ's  Divinity  as  a  disputed  point,  but  as  &  thing  taken  by 
all  Christians  for  granted.  I  do  not  understand,  however,  how 
an  Unitarian  can  consistently  transfer  the  argument  from  the 
Scripture  to  the  opinion  of  the  early  Church.  As  he  rejects 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  without  scruple,  where  it  is  dearly 
to  be  ascertained,  and  where  it  speaks  the  opinions  of  Chris- 
tians of  all  parts  of  the  world,  through  more  than  seventeen 
centuries,  it  is  idle  to  refer  to  the  single  Church  of  Jerusalem 
during  a  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  unfess  he  can  show 
that  that  Church  was  infallible,  and  its  decisions  of  equal 
weight  with  those  of  die  Scripture.  If  he  says  that  St.  Paul 
and  St  John  corrupted  the  purity  of  die  true  Gospel,  which 
was  kept  only  by  St.  James  and  the  Church  of  Jerusalein — 
that  no  doubt  would  be  an  intelligible  argument ;  but  to  accept 
SL  Paul  and  St  John  as  inspired  apostles,  and  then  to  pleid 
the  opinions  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  against  them,  is  an 
absurdity.  And  as  for  the  Unitarian  interpretations  of  St 
Paul  and  St  John,  they  are  really  such  monstrosities  of  extra- 
vagance, that  to  any  one  used  to  the  cridcal  study  of  the 
ancient  writers,  they  appear  too  bad  to  have  been  ever  main- 
tained in  earnest  And  thus,  wherever  Unitarianism  has 
existed,  together  with  any  knowledge  of  criticism  or  philology, 
as  in  Germany,  it  is  at  once  assumed  that  the  ^osdes  were 
not  infallible,  and  that  they  overrated  the  dignity  of  Christ's 
person.  So  impossible  is  it  to  doubt  what  St  John  meant  in 
so  many  passages  of  his  Gospel,  and  what  St  Paul  meant  in 
so  many  passages  of  his  Epistles.  It  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  find  that  you  still  enjoy  ^our  situation,  and  that 
being  the  case,  you  are  likely,  I  think,  to  find  it  more  and 
more  agreeable,  die  longer  you  hold  it 
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CCIL      TO  HIT,   O.   COKNISB. 

Fox  How,  ]vij  6,  1839. 

As  I  believe  that  the  English  Universities  are  the 

best  places  in  the  world  for  those  who  can  profit  by  them,  so 
I  think  for  the  idle  and  self-indulgent  they  are  about  the  very 
worst,  and  I  wouJd  far  rather  send  a  boy  to  Van  Diemen's 
I^nd,  whert;  he  must  work  for  his  bread,  than  send  hitn  to 
Oxford  to  live  in  luxury,  without  any  desire  in  his  mind  to 
avail  himself  of  his  advantages.  Childishness  in  boys,  even  of 
good  abilities,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  growing  fault,  and  I  do  not 
know  to  what  to  ascribe*  it,  except  to  the  great  number  of 
exciting  books  of  amusement,  like  Pickwick  and  Nickleby, 
Bentle/s  Magazine,  &c  &c  These  completely  satisfy  all  the 
intellectual  appetite  of  a  boy,  which  is  rarely  very  voracious, 
and  leave  him  totally  palled,  not  only  for  his  regular  work, 
which  I  could  well  excuse  in  comparison,  but  for  good  literature 
of  all  sorts,  even  for  History  and  for  Poetry. 

I  went  up  to  Oxford  to  the  Commemoration,  for  the  first 
time  for  twenty-one  years,  to  see  Wordsworth  and  Bunsen  re- 
ceive theii  dq^ees ;  and  to  me,  remembering  how  old  Cole- 
ridge inoculated  a  little  knot  of  us  with  the  love  of  Words- 
worth, when  his  name  was  in  general  a  bye-word,  it  was  striking 
to  witness  the  thunders  of  applause,  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  with  which  he  was  greeted  in  the  theatre  by  Under- 
puduatefi  and  Masters  of  Arts  alike. 


OCm.      TO  CBBVAUBK   BUNSEN. 

Rngtir,  ADgon  03, 1839. 
I  intend  this  letter  to  reach  you  on  the  z5th  of  August,  a 
day  which  has  a  double  claim  on  my  remembrance ;  for  it  is 
my  little  Susy's  birthday  also,  and  I  wish  it  to  convey  to  you, 
though  most  inadequately,  my  congratulation  to  Mrs.  Bunsen 
and  all  your  family  on  the  return  of  that  day,  and  my  earnest 
wishes  for  all  happiness  for  you  and  for  them  ;  and,  so  far  as 
we  may  wish  in  such  matters,  my  earnest  desire  that  you  may 
be  long  spared  to  your  friends,  your  family,  your  country,  and 
above  all  to  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in  whose  cause  1 
know  you  are  ever  labounng,  and  which  at  this  hour  needs  ths 
*  See  Somoni,  toL  It.  pp.  36-29. 
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utmost  service  of  all  her  true  members,  unidst  such  various 

dangeis  as  now  threaten  her  from  within  and  from  without.     I 

n  glad  to  think  that  this  one  birthday  more  you  will  pass  in 


We  shall  see  you  and  ail  your  /amify,  I  confidently  trust, 
ere  very  long.  Meanwhile  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Jane 
and  I  enjoyed  our  journey  greatly,  and,  although  we  saw  but 
little  of  Italy,  yet  that  the  Sou'.l)  of  France  even  surpassed  our 
expectations,  and  the  physical  benefit  to  my  health  and  strength 
was  as  complete  as  I  could  desire.  Aries  interested  me 
exceedingly ;  it  was  striking  to  see  the  Amphitheatre  and 
Theatre  so  close  to  each  other,  and  the  two  marble  pillars  stiU 
standing  in  the  proscenium  of  the  theatre  reminded  me  of  the 
Forum  at  Rome.  I  was  also  much  struck  with  the  deserted 
port  of  Frejus,  and  the  mole  and  entrance  tower  of  the  old 
harbour,  rising  now  out  of  a  plain  of  grass.  The  famous  plain 
of  stones,  or  plain  of  Crau,  was  very  interesting,  for  it  lies 
now  in  precisely  the  same  state  as  it  was  2300  years  ago,  ot 
more,  when  it  was  made  the  scene  of  one  of  the  adventures  of 
Hercules  ;  and  the  remarkably  Spanish  character  of  the  town, 
population,  and  neighbourhood  of  Salon,  between  Aries  and 
Aix,  was  something  quite  new  to  me.  In  Italy  we  only  went 
from  Nice  to  Turin,  by  the  Col  di  Tenda,  and  certainly  in  my 
recollections  of  the  year's  tour,  all  images  of  beauty  and 
interest  are  connected  with  France  rather  than  with  Italy.  The 
intense  drought  had  spoiled  ever}thing,  and  the  main  Alps 
themselves,  as  seen  in  a  perfectly  clear  morning  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Turin,  exhibited  scarcely  more  than  patches 
of  snow  on  their  summits ;  the  effect  of  a  long  range  of  snowy 
summits  was  completely  gone.  Still  I  had  a  great  delight  in 
setting  foot  once  more,  if  it  was  but  in  a  mere  comer  of  Italy ; 
sights  which  I  had  half  forgotten  have  taken  again  a  fr^sh  place 
in  my  memory ;  the  style  of  the  buildings — the  "  congests 
manu  prceniptis  oppida  saxis" — the  cultivation  of  the  vall^s — 
the  splendour  of  the  churches^ — nay,  the  very  roguery  and  lying 
of  the  people,  and  their  marvellous  ignorance — rose  up  beifbre 
me  again  as  somethii^  which  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  altogether 
out  of  my  memory. 

I  paid  a  long  visit  to  Letronne  at  Paris,  and  Peyrou  u 
Turin.  Both  were  very  civil  and  agreeable,  imd  gave  me 
several  of  their  works.  Peyrou  had  received  many  letters  from 
Niebuhr,  which  he  showed  to  me  with  seeming  pleasure — but  he 
bad  never  seen  him.     It  was  sad  to  me  to  find  that  he  too  had 
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a  lively  senie  of  the  grievous  igaorgnce  of  English  writers  on 
points  of  philology.  He  meDtioned  to  me  with  dismay,  and 
read  to  me  oztncts  bom  a  Coptic  dictionary  lately  published, 
proh  pudor  1  at  Oxford,  which  I  had  never  seen,  or  even  heard 
of  the  writer's  name,  nor  do  I  renieiiiber  it  now — but  it  was 
worthy  to  rank  with  some  of  our  Welsh  extravagances  about 
the  Keltic  languages.  I  tried  hard  at  Provence  to  find  a 
Froven^il  Grammar,  but  I  could  not  succeed,  and  they  told 
me  there  was  no  such  thing ;  they  only  showed  me  a  grammar 
for  teaching  French  to  Provencals,  which  they  wanted  to 
peisuade  me  was  all  the  same  thing.  It  seems  that  the 
Proven^l  language  is  less  fortunate  than  the  Welsh,  in  having 
wealthy  and  educated  persons  desirous  of  encouraging  it.  I 
could  not  find  that  it  was  at  all  used  now  as  a  written 
language,  although  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  as  distinct  from 
French  as  Italian  ii. 

I  have  read  yout  speech  at  Oxford,  and  admire  your  in- 
defatigable exertions  to  see  and  hear  everything  in  England. 
But  I  feel  the  state  of  public  affairs  so  deeply,  that  I  cannot 
bear  either  to  read,  or  hear,  or  speak,  or  write  about  them. 
Only  I  would  commend  them  to  God's  care  and  deliverance,  i( 
the  judgment  is  not  now  as  suicly  hxed  as  that  of  Babylon. 


CCIV.      TO   UR.   JU^nCK   COLERIDGK. 

Rngb]',  Sepiemtut,  aj,  1839. 
1  do  not  know  where  this  letter  may  find  you,  but  I  hope 
that  it  may  be  at  Otteiy  ;  and  that  you  may  be  enjoying  to  the 
full  your  rest  from  work,  and  the  society  of  your  family,  and  the 
actual  beauty  and  old  recollections  of  your  home.  We  have 
been  at  work  now  nearly  seven  weeks,  so  that  the  holidays  live 
but  in  remote  memory,  and  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  them  to 
come  again  very  speedily ;  for  they  imply  that  a  half-year  is 
gone,  and  there  is  so  much  that  I  would  fain  do,  that  I  cannot 
wish  time  to  pass  away  very  quickly.  The  South  of  France 
puts  me  into  the  best  bodily  condition  in  which  I  can  almost 
ever  remember  to  have  been  ;  and  happily  the  effect  of  such  a 
medicine  does  not  immediately  evaporate ;  it  really  seems  to 

wind  up  the  machine  for  three  or  four  months The 

Rom^i  Remains  at  Aries,  the  papal  remains  at  Avignon,  and 
the  Spanish-like  character  of  the  country  between  Aries  and 
Aix  were  exceedingly  interesting.     I  thought  of  old  days  when 
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I  used  to  read  Southey's  raptures  about  Spaio  and  Spaniards, 
as  I  looked  out  on  the  street  at  Salon,  where  a  fountain  was 
playing  under  a  grdve  of  plane  trees,  and  the  population  were 
all  in  felt  hats,  grave  and  quiet,  and  their  Proven^  language 
sounding  much  more  like  Spanish  than  Fiencb.  Then  we  bad 
the  open  heaths  coveied  with  the  dwarf  ilex  and  the  Roman 
pine,  and  the  rocks  actually  breathing  fragrance  irom  the 
Dumber  of  their  aromatic  plants. 

We  arrived  at  Rugby  from  London  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  on  which  the  school  opened ;  and  when  we  reached  the 
station,  we  found  there  my  wife  and  all  her  party  Innn  Fox 
How,  who  had  arrived  barely  five  minutes  before  us,  so  that 
we  actually  all  entered  our  own  house  tc^ether.  We  had  a 
very  large  admission  of  new  boys,  larger  than  I  ever  remember 
since  I  have  been  at  Rugby,  so  that  the  school  is  now,  I 
believe,  quite  full.  And  since  that  time  we  have  gone  on 
workii^  much  as  usual ;  only  Thucydides  is  still  upon  hand, 
and  interferes  with  the  Histoiy,  and  will  do  so,  I  fear,  for 
another  month. 

I  have  just  got  the  fourth  volume  of  your  Uncle's  Literary 
Remains,  which  makes  me  regard  him  with  greater  admimdon 
than  ever.  He  seems  to  hold  that  point  which  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  find  in  any  of  our  English  Divines,  and  the 
want  of  which  so  mars  my  pleasure  in.  reading  them.  His 
mind  is  at  once  rich  and  vigorous,  and  comprehensive  and 
critical  i  while  the  ijflot  is  so  pure  and  so  lively  all  the  whUe. 
He  seems  to  me  to  have  loved  Truth  really,  and  therefore  Trath 
presented  herself  to  him  not  negatively,  as  she  does  to  many 
minds,  who  can  see  that  the  objections  against  her  are  un- 
founded, and  therefore  that  she  is  to  be  received;  but  she 
filled  him,  as  it  were,  heart  and  mind,  embulng  him  with  hei 
very  self,  so  tliat  all  his  being  comprehended  her  fully  and  loved 
her  ardently ;  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  true  wisdom 

It  was  just  at  the  foot  of  the  old  Col  di  Tenda  that  I  got 
hold  of  an  English  newspaper  containing  a  charge  of  yours, 
in  which  the  Chartists  are  noticed.  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
your  mind  had  been  working  in  that  direction ;  and  that  you 
spoke  strongly  as  to  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject.  I 
would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  organize  a  Soci^  "for 
drawing  public  attendon  to  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes 
throughout  the  kingdom."  Men  do  not  think  of  the  fcarfiil 
state  in  which  we  are  living.  If  they  could  once  i^  brought 
to  notice  and  to  appreciate  the  evil,  I  should  not  even  yet 
despair  that  the  remedy  may  be  found  and  apfdied ;  even 
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though  it  is  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem  evcT  yet 
proposed  to  man's  wisdom,  and  the  greatest  triumph  over 
selfishness  ever  yet  lequired  of  his  viitue.  A  society  might 
give  the  alarm,  and  present  the  facts  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 
It  was  thus  that  Claj-kson  overthrew  the  Slave  trade  ;  and  it  is 
thus,  I  hope,  that  the  system  of  Transportation  has  received  its 
death-blow.  I  have  desired  Fellowes  to  send  you  one  of  the 
copies  of  a  Lecture  which  I  once  showed  you,  about  the 
Divisions  of  Knowledge,  and  which  I  have  just  printed,*  in 
the  hope  of  getting  it  circulated  among  the  various  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  where  something  of  the  kind  is,  I  think,  much 
wanted.     Let  me  hear  from  you  when  you  can. 


CCV.      TO  SIR  T.    S.    PASLEY. 

Rugbr,  September  9,  1839. 

Our  tour  was  most  delightful,  and  put  me  into 

such  a  perfect  state  of  health  as  I  never  can  gam  from  any- 
thing but  travelling  abroad,  where  one  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  nor  receive  letters ;  and  therefore  the  mind  is  perfectly 
at  rest,  while  the  body  is  constantly  enjoying  air  and  exercise, 
light  food  and  early  hours. 

I  never  before  saw  so  much  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  weather  was  so  perfect  that  it  never  could  have  been  more 
enjoyable.  I  thought  of  you,  particularly  when  we  were  out 
in  a  boat  in  the  midst  of  Toulon  harbour,  and  rowing  under 
the  stem  of  the  Montebello,  which  seemed  to  me  a  very  fine- 
looking  three-decker.  We  went  over  the  Arsenal,  which  I 
thought  very  inferior  to  Portsmouth,  but  the  magnificence  of 
the  harbour  exceeds  anything  I  had  ever  seen — ^how  it  would 
stand  in  your  more  experienced,  as  well  as  better  judging  eyes, 
I  know  not  ....  Provence  far  surpassed  my  experiences ; 
the  Roman  remains  of  Aries  are  magnificent :  and  the  prisons 
in  the  Pope's  Palace,  at  Avignon,  were  one  of  the  most  striking 
things  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  In  the  self-same  dungeon  t  the 
roof  was  still  black  with  the  smoke  of  the  Inquisition  fires,  in 
which  men  were  tortured  or  burnt ;  and,  as  you  looked  down 
a  trap-door  into  an  apartment  below,  the  walls  were  still  marked 
with  the  blood  of  the  victims  whom  Jourdan  Coupe  Tfite  threw 
down  there  into  the  Ice-house  below  in  the  famous  massacre 

•  Repiinled  hi  the  MlicelUneons      g«in  "  baa  recemly  been  diicovered  la 
Works.  havebeenlhekitchen.  The Inqaislton 

t  Thli  U  >  mislaka-    The  "dan-      wie In  anolber building. 
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tii  1791.  It  was  very  awful  to  see  such  traces  of  the  two  great 
opposite  forms  of  all  human  wickedness,  which  I  know  not 
how  to  describe  better  than  by  catling  diem  Priestcraft  and 
Benthamism,  or  if  you  like,  White  and  Red  Jacobinism. 

I  am  stilt  in  want  of  a  master,  and  I  sh^  want  another  at 
Christmas,  but  I  cannot  hear  of  a  man  to  suit  me.  ....  We 
are  also  in  almost  equal  distress  for  a  pony  for  my  wife ;  and 
there,  too,  we  want  a  rare  union  of  qualibes — that  he  should  be 
very  small,  very  quiet,  very  surefooted,  and  able  to  walk  more 
than  four  miles  an  hour.  If  you  hear  of  any  such  marvel  of 
a  pony  in  your  neighbourhood,  I  would  thaiikfiilly  be  at  the 
expense  of  its  transit  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  Rugby ;  for  to  be 
without  a  pony  for  my  wife  interferes  with  our  daily  comfort 
more  than  almost  any  other  external  inconvenience  could  da 

I  was  over  at  Birmingham  twice  during  the  meeting  of  the 
foitish  Associa.tion,  and  James  Marshall  was  there  the  whole 
week.  Murchison  convinced  Greenough  and  De  la  Beche,  on 
the  spot,  that  they  must  recolour  all  their  gcolt^cal  maps ; 
for  what  were  called  the  Grey  Wackes  of  North  Devon,  he 
maintains  to  be  equivalent  to  the  coal  formation,  and  the 
limestones  on  which  they  rest  are  equivalent  to  the  old  Red 
Sandstone,  which  now  is  to  be  sandstone  no  more — seeing  that 
it  is  often  limestone — but  is  to  be  called  the  Devonian  System. 
Lord  Northampton,  as  chairman,  wound  up  the  business  on 
the  last  day  in  the  Town  Hall  by  a  few  Christian  sen 
simply  and  feelingly  put,  to  my  Very  great  satisfactiorL 


•to  J.    L.    HOSKVNS,  ISQ. 

ID  on  the  Piefooe  to  tbe  ttalrdiDliiiDBaf  SeniKHtt.) 

Rngb;,  September  aa,  1839. 

It  is  always  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  keep  up  my  intacourse 
with  my  old  pupils,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  not  only  with 
what  is  happening  to  them  outwardly,  but  much  more  with 
what  is  going  on  in  their  own  minds ;  and  in  your  case  I  owe 
you  especially  any  assistance  which  it  may  be  in  my  power  to 
render,  as  I  appear  to  have  unconsciously  contributed  to  your 
present  difficulty.  If  you  were  going  into  the  Law,  or  to  study 
Medicine,  there  would  be  a  clear  distinction  between  your 
professional  reading  and  your  general  reading — between  that 
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reading  which  was  designed  to  make  you  a  good  lawyer  or 
physician,  and  that  which  was  to  make  you  a  good  and  wise 
man.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  that  theie  a  man's  professional  reading  and  general 
reading  coincide,  and  the  very  studies  which  would  most  tend 
to  make  him  a  good  and  wise  man  do  therefore  of  necessity 
tend  to  make  him  a  good  clergyman.  Our  merely  professional 
reading  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  little  more  than  an  ac- 
quaintance with  such  laws,  or  Church  regulations,  as  concern 
die  discharge  of  our  ministerial  duties,  in  matters  external  and 
fonnaL  But  the  great  mass  of  our  professional  reading  is  not 
merely  professiotud,  but  general ;  that  is  to  say,  if  I  had  time 
at  my  command,  and  wished  to  follow  the  studies  which  would 
be  most  useful  to  me  as  a  Christian,  without  reference  to  any 
one  particular  trade  or  calling,  I  should  select,  as  nearly  as 
might  be,  that  very  same  course  of  study  which  to  my  mind 
would  also  be  the  bnt  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

That  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  most  essential 
point  in  our  studies  as  men  and  Christians,  is  as  clear  to  my 
mind  as  that  it  is  also  the  most  essential  point  in  our  studies 
as  clergymen.  The  only  question  is,  in  what  manner  is  this 
knowledge  to  be  best  obtained?  Now — omitting  to  speak 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  means  of  obtaining  1^  such  as 
prayer  and  a  watchful  life,  about  the  paramount  necessity  ot 
which  there  is  no  doubt  whatever — our  present  question  only 
T^ards  the  intellectual  means  of  obtaining  it,  that  is,  the 
knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  our  mental  faculties,  which 
may  best  serve  to  the  end  desbed. 

Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  seems  to  consist  in  two  things, 
so  essentially  united,  however,  that  I  scarcely  like  to  separate 
them  even  in  thought ;  the  one  I  will  call  the  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  Scriptures  in  themselves ;  the  other  the  knowledge 
of  their  application  to  us,  and  our  own  times  and  circumstances. 
Really  and  truly  I  believe  that  the  one  of  these  cannot  exist  in 
any  perfection  without  the  other.  Of  course  we  cannot  apply 
the  Scriptures  properly  without  knowing  them ;  and  to  know 
them  merely  as  an  ancient  book  without  understanding  how  to 
apply  them,  appears  to  me  to  be  ignorance  rather  than  know- 
ledge. But  still,  in  thought  we  can  separate  the  two,  and  each 
abo  requires  in  some  measure  a  different  line  of  study. 

The  intellectual  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  in  themselves  are,  I  suppose.  Philology,  Antiquities 
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and  Ancient  History ;  but  tlie  means  of  acquiiiog  the  know- 
ledge of  their  right  application  are  far  more  cotnptex  in  their 
character,  aiu)  it  is  precisely  here,  as  I  think,  that  the  common 
course  of  theological  study  is  so  exceedingly  narrow,  and 
therefore  the  mistakes  committed  in  the  application  of  the 
Scriptures,  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  so  frequent  and  so  mis- 
chievous. As  one  great  eicample  of  what  I  mean,  I  wOl 
instance  the  questions,  which  are  now  so  much  agitated,  of 
Church  authority  and  Church  govemmenL  It  is  just  as  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  understand  these  questions  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  questions  of  law  and  government 
generally,  as  it  is  to  understand  any  matter  that  is  avowedly 
political ;  and  therefore  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  and  similar 
works  are  to  me  of  a  very  great  and  direct  use  every  day  of 
my  life,  wherever  these  questions  are  brought  before  me ;  and 
you  know  how  often  these  quesdons  are  mooted,  and  with 
what  vehemence  men  engage  in  them.  Historical  reading  it 
apjiears  that  you  are  actually  engaged  in,  but  so  much  of  History 
is  written  so  ill,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  greatest  historians,  in  order  to  learn  what 
the  defects  of  common  History  are,  and  how  we  should  be 
able  to  supply  them.  It  is  a  rare  quality  in  any  man  to  be 
able  really  to  represent  to  himself  the  picture  of  another  age 
and  country ;  and  much  of  History  is  so  vague  and  poor  that 
no  lively  images  can  be  gathered  from  it  There  is  actually, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  great  ecclesiastical  historian  in  any 
language.  But  the  flatnesses  and  meagreness  and  unfairness 
of  most  of  those  who  have  written  on  this  subject  may  not 
strike  us,  if  we  do  not  know  what  good  History  should  be.  And 
any  one  very  great  historian,  such  as  Thucydides,  or  Tadtus, 
or  Niebuhr,  throws  a  light  backward  and  forward  upon  all 
History  ;  for  any  one  age  or  country  well  brought  before  our 
minds  teaches  us  what  historical  knowledge  really  is,  and  saves 
us  &om  thinking  that  we  have  it  when  we  have  it  not  I  will 
not  cross  my  writing,  so  I  must  continue  my  say  in  another 
sheet. 

The  accidental  division  of  my  paper  suits  well  with  the  real 
division  of  my  subject  I  have  stated  what  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
both  in  themselves,  and  in  their  application  to  oiu^elves.  And 
it  is  this  lecond  part  which  calls  for  such  a  variety  of  miscel- 
laneous knowledge  ;  inasmuch  as,  in  order  to  apply  a  rule 
^troperfy,  we  must  understand  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
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the  case  to  vhich  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  how  they  differ  from 
those  of  the  case  to  which  it  was  applied  originally.  Thus  there 
are  two  states  of  the  human  nice  which  we  want  to  understand 
thoroughly ;  the  state  when  the  New  Testament  was  written, 
and  OUT  own  state.  And  our  own  state  is  so  connected  with, 
and  dependent  on  the  past,  that  in  order  to  understand  it 
thoroughly  we  must  go  backwards  into  past  ages,  and  thus 
we  are  obliged  to  go  back  till  we  connect  our  own  time  with 
the  first  century,  and  in  many  points  with  centuries  yet  more 
remote.  You  will  say  then,  in  another  sense  from  what  St.  Paul 
said  it :  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ? "  and  I  answer  : 
"  No  ooan ;"  but,  notwithstanding,  it  is  well  to  have  a  good 
model  before  us,  although  our  imitation  of  it  will  fall  far  short 
of  it  But  you  say,  how  does  all  this  aiify'i  And  this  is  a 
matter  which  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  understand  clearly. 

If  death  were  immediately  before  ua,— say  that  the  Cholera 
was  in  a  man's  parish,  and  numbers  were  dying  daily, — it  is 
manifest  that  our  duties,— our  preparation  for  another  life  by 
conforming  ourselves  to  God's  will  respecting  us  in  this  life, — 
would  become  exceedingly  simple.  To  preach  the  Gospel, 
tliat  is,  to  lead  men's  faith  to  Christ  as  their  Saviour  by  His 
death  and  resurrection ;  to  be  earnest  in  practical  kindness ;  to 
clear  one's  heart  of  all  enmities  and  evil  passions ;  this  would 
be  a  man's  work,  and  this  only ;  his  reading  would,  I  suppose, 
be  limited  then  to  such  parts  of  the  Scriptures  as  were  directly 
strengthening  to  his  faith  and  hope,  and  charity,  to  works  of 
prayers  and  hymns,  and  to  such  practical  instructions  as  might 
be  within  his  reach  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  prevailing  disease. 

Now,  can  we  say  that  in  ordinary  life  our  duties  can  be 
made  thus  simple  ?  Are  there  not,  then,  matters  of  this  life 
which  must  be  attended  to  ?  Are  there  not  many  questions 
would  press  upon  us  in  which  we  must  act  and  advise,  besides 
the  simple  direct  preparation  for  death  ?  And  it  being  God's 
will  that  we  should  have  to  act  and  advise  in  these  things,  and 
our  service  to  Him  and  to  His  Church  necessarily  requiring 
them,  is  it  right  to  say,  that  the  knowledge  which  shall  teach 
us  how  to  act  and  advise  rightly  with  respect  to  them  is  not 
edifying  1 

But  may  not  a  man  say:  "I  wish  to  be  in  the  Ministry,  but 
I  do  not  feel  an  inclination  for  a  long  course  of  reading ;  my 
tastes,  and  I  think  my  duties,  lead  me  another  way?"  Thi."i 
may  be  said,  I  think,  very  justly,  A  man  may  do  immense 
good  with  nothing  more  than  an  unlearned  familiarity  with  tbe 
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Scriptures,  with  sound  practical  sense  and  activity,  taking  pan 
in  ail  the  business  of  his  parish,  and  devoting  himself  to  inter- 
course with  men  rather  than  with  books.  I  honour  such  men 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  think  that  they  are  among  the  most 
valuable  ministers  that  the  church  possesses.  A  man's  reading, 
in  this  case,  is  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  consisting,  besides 
the  Bible  and  such  books  as  are  properly  devotional,  of  such 
books  as  chance  throws  in  his  way,  or  the  particular  concerns 
of  bis  parish  may  lead  him  to  take  an  interest  in.  And, 
though  he  may  not  be  a  learned  man,  he  may  be  that  which  is 
far  better  than  mere  learning, — a  wise  man,  and  a  good  man. 

All  that  I  would  entreat  of  every  man  with  whom  I  bad 
any  influence  is,  that  if  he  read  at  all — in  the  sense  of  studying, 
he  should  read  widely  and  comprehensively ;  that  he  should 
not  read  exclusively  or  principally  what  is  called  Divinity. 
Learning,  as  it  is  called,  of  this  sort, — when  not  properly  mixed 
with  that  comprehensive  study  which  alone  deserves  the  name, 
— is,  I  am  satis6ed,  an  actual  mischief  to  a  man's  mind ;  it 
impairs  his  simple  common  sense,  and  gives  him  no  wisdom. 
It  makes  him  narrow-minded,  and  fills  him  with  absurdities ; 
and,  while  he  is  in  reality  grievously  ignorant,  it  makes  him 
consider  himself  a  great  divine.  Let  a  man  read  nothing  if  he 
will,  except  his  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  and  the  chance  reading 
of  the  day ;  but  let  him  not,  if  he  values  the  piower  of  seeing 
truth  and  judging  soundly,  let  him  not  read  exclusively  or  pre- 
dominantly the  works  of  those  who  are  called  divines,  whether 
they  be  those  of  the  lirst  four  centuries,  or  those  of  the  six- 
teenth, or  those  of  the  eighteenth  or  seventeenth.  With 
regard  to  the  Fathers,  as  they  are  called,  I  would  advise  those 
who  have  time,  to  read  them  deeply,  those  who  have  less  time, 
to  read  at  least  parts  of  them  \  but  in  all  cases  preserve  the 
proportions  of  your  reading.  Read  along  with  the  Fathers,  the 
.  writings  of  men  of  other  times  and  of  different  powers  of  mind. 
Keep  your  view  of  men  and  things  extensive,  and  depend  upon 
it  that  a  mixed  knowledge  is  not  a  superficial  one ; — as  far  as  it 
goes,  the  views  that  it  gives  are  true, — but  he  who  reads  deeply 
in  one  class  of  writers  onl^,  gets  views  which  are  almost  sure 
to  be  perverted,  and  which  are  not  only  naiTOw  but  false. 
Adjust  your  proposed  amoimt  of  reading  to  your  time  and  in- 
clination— this  is  perfectly  free  to  every  man,  but  whether 
that  amount  be  large  or  small,  let  it  be  varied  in  its  kind,  and 
widely  varied.  If  I  have  a  confident  opinion  on  any  one  point 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  it  u  oo 
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this.  1  have  now  given  you  the  priaciples,  which  I  believe  to 
be  true,  wicli  respect  to  a  cleigyman's  reading. 

If  you  can  come  to  Rugby  in  your  nay  to  Oxford,  I  will 
add  anything  in  my  power  to  the  details ;  aX  any  rate  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  you  here,  and  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
giving  you  an  introduction  to  Hamilton,'^  who,  I  am  sure,  would 
value  your  acquaintance  much. 

CCVII.      *T0  T,    BURBIDOE,    ESQ. 
(mrdiiiis  in  SwitierUud.) 

RuCbr,  OctotMt  a,  1839. 

Vaughan  has  juBt  got  hit  fellowship  at  Trinity,  and 

Howson,t  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not  Freeman  J  has  been  staying 
with  us  for  some  days,  and  we  all  like  him  more  and  more. 
And  in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight,  I  suppose  that  we  shall 
see  several  of  our  friends  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  just 
before  the  time  of  their  gathering.  Our  weather  has  been  sadly 
capricious;  for  the  last  ten  days  it  has  been  much  better,  and  I 
bathed  in  the  Wateriall  yesterday ;  but  to  day  it  is  again  broken, 
and  is  cold  and  rainy.  I  watch  with  a  most  intense  interest  the 
result  of  the  harvest,  believmg  that  the  consequences  of  a  bad 
crop  may  be  most  serious ;  and  having  also  a  belief,  that  there 
are  many  symptoms  about  of  one  of  those  great  periods  of 
judgment  whidi  are  called  the  Comings  of  our  Lord;  periods 
which  I  could  bear  with  far  greater  equanimity,  if  the  distracted 
state  of  the  Church,  or  rather  the  non-existence  of  the  Church 
for  very  many  of  its  highest  objects,  did  not  make  it  so  hard  to 
find  sympathy,  Those  men  at  Oxford  look  upon  me  as  a  heretic, 
— and  though  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  could  feel  almost 
entire  symp^y  with  them,  if  we  werctt^ether  in  mere  suffering, 
or  death,  yet  in  life  and  in  action  X  necessarily  shrink  from  them 
wlien  I  see  them  labouring  so  incessantly,  though  I  doubt  not 
so  ignorantly,  to  enthrone  the  very  Mystery  of  falsehood  and 
iniquity  in  that  neglected  and  dishonoured  Temple,  the  Church 
of  God.  And  then  those  who  are  called  Liberals !  And  the 
Zurich  Government  putting  Strauss  forward  as  an  instructor  of 
Christians  !  It  is  altogether  so  sad,  that  if  I  were  to  allow 
myself  to  dwell  much  upon  it,  I  think  it  would  utterly  paralyze 
me.     I  could  sit  still  and  pine  and  die. 

You  have  heard  that  the  school  is  flourishing  outwardly ;  as 
10  its  inward  state,  I  fear  that  Walrond's  account  is  too  favour 
irdi  BUhop  ol  Salitbunr . 
]  AtMrwvds  AfchJe 
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able,  although  there  is  I  think  no  pardcular  ground  ol'  complaint 
and  there  is  much  to  like  and  think  well  of.  ...  .  The  E^tin 
verse  altogether  in  the  Form  is  much  better  than  it  was ;  the 
Latin  prose  I  think  not  so.  I  have  nearly  finished  Thucydidcs, 
and  then  I  hope  to  turn  again  to  Rome.  The  second  edition 
of  the  first  volume  is  now  printing.  Pray  call  on  Amad^ 
Peyrou  at  Turin,  with  my  respects  to  him ;  he  will  be  veiy 
dvil  to  you,  and  you  will,!  think,like  him.  He  wiit  tell  yoD  cf 
anjthing  has  come  out  since  I  was  at  Turin,  which  it  would 
concern  me  to  get ;  and  if  there  is,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
get  it  for  me  7 


CCVIII,      TO   CHBVALIKR   BITNSEN. 

Rugby,  Octob^  4,  iBj^ 

When  i  think  of  you  as  really  going  to  leave  Eng- 
land, it  makes  me  think  how  much  there  still  is  on  which  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  more  fully.  Particularly,  I  must  get  you 
some  day  to  answer  for  me  in  writing  certain  questions  as  bj 
the  Lord's  supper.  I  think  that  you  and  Samuel  Coleridge 
both  agree  with  one  another  and  differ  fix>m  me,  and  this, 
of  course  makes  mc  suspect  the  justness  of  my  own  views 
white  it  makes  me  sure  that  what  you  and  Coleridge  hold  can 
be  nothing  superstitious  or  unchristian.  I  see  dearly  the  wide 
difference  between  what  you  hold  and  the  opinions  which  I 
so  dread  and  condemn.  But,  plainly,  I  cannot  arrive  at  even 
your  notion  of  the  Communion,  or  what  I  believe  to  be  your 
notion,  from  the  Scriptures,  without  interpreting  them  by  what 
is  called  the  Consensus  Ecclesise.  Now  this  so  called  Con- 
sensus Kcclesis  is  in  such  a  matter  to  me  worth  nothing,  be- 
cause such  a  view  of  the  Communion  was  precisely  in  unison 
with  the  tendendes  of  the  prevailing  party  in  the  Church  whose 
writings  are  now  called  Consensus  Ecclesise.  And  if  I  follow 
this  pretended  Consensus  in  forming  my  views  of  the  Sacra- 
ments, I  appear  to  myself  to  be  undoing  SL  Paul's  and  our 
Lord's  work  in  one  great  point,  and  to  be  introducing  that 
very  Judaism,  to  which  Christianity  is  so  directly  Opposed,  and 
which  consists  in  ascribing  spiritual  effects  to  outward  and 
bodily  actions.  It  seems  to  me  historically  certain  that  the 
Judaism  which  upheld  Circumcision  and  insisted  on  the  differ- 
ence of  meats,  afler  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  sap  the 
Gospel  under  its  proper  Judaic  form,  did,  even  within  the  iffst 
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century,  transfuse  its  spirit  into  a  Christian  fonn  ;  and  sub- 
stituting Baptism  for  Circumcision  and  the  mystic  inSuence  of 
the  Bread  aiid  Wine  of  the  Communion  for  the  doctrine  of 
purifying  and  defiling  meats,  did  diereby,  as  has  happened 
many  a  time  since,  pervert  Christianity  to  a  fatal  extent,  and 
seduced  those  who  would  have  resisted  it  to  the  death  under 
its  own  form,  because  now,  though  its  spirit  was  the  same,  its 
form  was  Christian.  Now  I  am  sure  that  you  are  not  Judaic 
either  in  fonn  or  spirit,  and  therefore  there  may  be  a  real 
Christian  element  in  the  doctrine  which  I  do  not  perceive  01 
am  not  able  to  appreciate.  And  if  so,  it  would  be  my  earnest 
wish  to  be  permitted  to  see  it  and  to  embrace  it :  and  it  would 
also  be  no  light  pleasure  to  find  myself  here  also  in  complete 
sympathy  with  you.  About  the  Christian  Sacrifice  we  agree, 
I  believe,  ftilly ;  but  as  to  the  Communion,  as  distinct  from  the 
Sacrifice,  there  is  something  in  you  and  in  Coleridge,  as  there 
is  of  course  in  Luther  also,  which  I  do  not  find  in  myself,  and 
with  which,  as  yet,  to  Sffy  the  very  truth,  I  cannot  bring  mysell 
to  agree. 


CCIX.      TO  JAUKS   UARSBALL,    ESQ. 

Ragby,  Oowibtr  30,  1839. 

Vou  will  think,  I  am  afraid,  that  my  zeal  has  cooled  away 
to  nothing,  since  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you ;  but  it 
was  only  last  week  that  I  received  an  answer,  partly  direct  and 
partly  indirect,  with  regard  to  some  of  those  whose  cooperation 

we  had  wished  to  gain 's  answer  is,  that  he  thinks 

a  Society  would  be  impracticable,  for  that  men  will  not  agree 
as  to  the  remedy,  and  unless  some  remedy  is  proposed,  there 
will  be  no  ^od,  he  thinks,  in  merely  laying  bare  the  disease. 
And  he  thmks  that will  take  the  same  view  of  the  ques- 
tion with  himself.  So  far,  then,  there  is  a  rebuff  for  us  -,  but  I 
think  that  we  must  not  be  discouraged,  and  that  efforts  may 
be  made  in  other  quarters  ;  if  these  also  fail,  then  I  think  that 
publication  must  be  tried,  and  the  point  noticed,  tf  possible,  in 
some  of  the  leading  reviews  and  newspapers ;  but  for  this 
details  are  wanted ;  details  at  once  exact  and  lively,  which  ! 
imagine  it  will  be  difKcult  to  procure  for  the  whole  kingdom, 
except  through  the  mechanism  of  a  society.  For  Manchester 
there  is,  I  believe,  a  Statistical  Society  which  would  afford 
jome  good  materials.     .\t  present  people  are  still  so  scattered 
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about,  many  being  on  the  Continent,  that  it  is  difficult  to  gei 
at  them.  But  in  the  vacation  I  hope  to  be  moving  about  to 
different  parts  of  England,  and  then  I  may  be  able  to  find 
somebody  who  may  be  useful.  And  meantime  I  shall  do  what 
alone  lies  in  my  power,  viz.,  write  one  or  two  articles  od  the 
subject  in  the  Hertford  Rtfifrmer,  in  which  I  have  written 
more  than  once  already,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  from 
you,  and  to  learn  whether  you  have  made  any  progress>  and 
whether  you  have  any  si^estions  to  communicate. 


*TO  H.    BALffTOH,    KSQ. 

Rogtiy,  Noranber  ai,  1839. 
.  With  regard  to  the  questions  in  your  letter,  I  hold 


that  to  a  great  d^ree  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  "  Sua 
cuique  Deus  lit  dira  cupido,"  a  man's  inclination  for  a  calling 
is  a  great  presumption  that  he  either  is  or  will  be  fit  for  11 
And  in  education  this  holds  very  strongly,  for  he  who  likes 
boys  has  probably  a  daily  sympathy  with  them ;  and  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  mind  you  propose  to  influence  is  at  once 
indispensable,  and  will  enable  you  in  a  great  d^iee  to  succeed 
in  influencing  tL 

Another  point  to  which  I  attach  much  importance  is  live- 
liness. This  seems  to  me  an  essential  condition  of  sympathy 
with  creatures  so  lively  as  boys  are  naturally,  and  it  is  a  great 
matter  to  make  them  understand  that  liveliness  is  not  folly  or 
thoughtlessness.  Now  I  think  the  prevailing  manner  amongst 
many  very  valuable  men  at  Oxford  is  the  very  opposite  to  live- 
liness ;  and  I  think  that  this  is  the  case  partly  with  yourself ; 
not  at  all  from  afiectation,  but  from  natural  temper,  encouraged 
perhaps,  rather  than  checked,  by  a  belief  that  it  is  right  and 
becoming.  But  this  appears  to  me  to  be  in  point  of  manner 
the  great  difference  beWeen  a  clergyman  with  a  parish  and  a 
schoolmaster.  It  is  an  illustration  of  SL  Paul's  rule:  "Rejoice 
with  them  that  rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep."  A 
clergyman's  intercourse  is  very  much  with  the  sick  and  the 
poor,  where  liveliness  would  be  greatly  misplaced  ;  but  a 
schoolmaster's  is  with  the  young,  the  strong,  and  the  happy, 
and  he  cannot  get  on  with  them  unless  in  animal  spirits  he  can 
sympathize  with  them,  and  show  them  that  his  thoughtfulness 
is  not  connected  with  selfishness  and  weakness.     At  least,  this 
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applies,  I  think,  to  a  ^oung  man  ;  for  wben  a  teacher  gets  to 
an  advanced  age,  gravity,  1  suppose,  would  not  misbecome 
him>  for  liveliness  might  then  seem  unnatural,  and  his  sym- 
pathy with  boys  must  be  limited,  I  suppose,  then,  to  their  great 
mterests  rather  than  their  feelings. 

You  can  judge  what  truth  may  be  in  this  notion  of  mine 
generally ;  and  if  true,  how  far  it  is  applicable  to  your  own 
case ;  but,  knowing  you  as  I  do,  my  advice  to  you  would  be  to 
follow  that  line  for  which  you  seem  to  have  the  most  evident 
calling ;  and  surely  the  sign  of  God's  calling  in  such  a  case  is 
to  be  sought  in  our  own  reasonable  inclination,  for  the  tastes 
and  Acuities  which  he  gives  us  are  the  marks  of  oui  fitness  for 
one  thing  rather  than  another. 


CCXI.      TO   AKTHUR   P.    STANLIY,  ESQ. 

Foi  How,  Daccmber  ao,  1039. 

It  is  just  one-and-twenty  years  ago  this  very  day  that  I  was 
ordained  Deacon  at  Oxford,  and  I  wish  this  letter  to  reach  you 
on  Sunday,  when  I  suppose  you  will  be  ordained  at  the  same 
place  to  the  same  office.  I  had  enough  and  more  than  enough 
of  scruples  and  difficulties,  not  before  only,  but  afterwards  for 
a  long  time. 

But  I  have  been  satisfied  now  for  many  years, — 

and  wonder  almost  that  I  ever  could  have  been  otherwise, — 
that  Ordination  was  never  meant  to  be  closed  against  those 
who,  having  been  conscientious  members  of  the  Church  before, 
and  wishing  in  earnest  to  be  ministers  of  the  Church  now, 
holdii^  its  truths  and  sympathizing  in  its  spirit,  yet  cannot 
yield  an  active  belief  to  the  words  of  every  part  of  the  Articles 
and  Liturgy  as  true,  without  qualification  or  explanation.  And 
I  think  BO  on  historical  as  well  as  on  ^  priori  grounds;  on 
historical, — ftom  the  fact  that  the  subscriptions  were  made 
more  stringent  in  their  form  to  meet  the  case  of  those  whose 
minds,  or  rather  tempers,  were  so  uncomplying,  that  they 
would  use  in  the  service  of  the  Church  no  expressions  which 
they  did  not  approve  of;  and  therefore  the  party  in  power,  to 
secure  the  conformity,  required  a  pledge  of  approbation  ;  and 
also  from  the  expressed  opinion  of  Bull,  Usher,  and  others; 
opinions  not  at  all  to  be  taken  to  such  an  extent  as  if  the 
Articles  were  Articles  of  peace  merely,  but  abundantly  aasert- 
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ing  that  a  whole  Church  never  can  be  expected  to  agree  in  dx 
alMolute  truth  of  5uch  a  number  of  propositions  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  Articles  and  Litui^.  This  consideration  seems 
to  me  also  decisive  on  iL  prion  grounds.  For  otherwise  the 
Church  could  by  necessity  receive  into  the  ministry  only  men 
of  dull  minds  or  dull  consciences ;  of  dull,  nay,  almost  of 
dishonest  minds,  if  they  can  persuade  themselves  that  the; 
actually  agree  in  every  minute  particular  with  any  great  number 
of  human  propositions ;  of  dull  consciences,  if  exercising  their 
minda  freely  and  yet  believing  that  the  church  requires  the 
total  adhesion  of  the  understanding,  they  still,  iat  consider- 
ations of  their  own  omvenience,  enter  into  the  ministry  in  her 
despite 

You  will  say  that  this  makes  the  degree  of  adhesion  re- 
quired indefinite,  and  so  it  must  be :  yet  these  things,  so 
seemingly  indefinite,  are  not  really  so  to  an  honest  and  sensiUe 
mind  ;  for  such  a  mind  knows  whether  it  is  really  in  sympathy 
with  the  Church  in  its  main  faith  and  feelings ;  and,  if  it  be 
not,  then  subscription  would  indeed  be  deceimil ;  but,  if  it  be, 
to  refuse  subscription  would,  I  think,  be  at  once  unjnst  to  the 
Church  and  to  itselfl 

Enough,  however,  of  this.  I  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that 
your  entrance  into  the  ministry  may  be  to  God's  glory,  to  the 
good  of  His  Church,  and  to  your  own  great  blessing.  To  have 
a  ministry  in  the  Church  is  a  great  honour,  and  a  great 
responsibility ;  yet  in  both  is  it  far  inferior  to  the  privil^e  of 
bemg  a  memba  of  the  Church.  Id  our  heavenly  common- 
wealth  the  Jus  Civitads  is  a  thousand  times  greater  than  the 
Jus  Honorum  ;  and  he  who  most  magnifies  the  solemnity  of 
Baptism,  will  be  inclined  to  value  most  truly  the  fai  inferior 
solemnity  of  Ordination. 

You  ore  entering  on  an  office  extinct  in  all  but  name.  If 
It  could  be  revived  in  power,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
Uessings  that  could  be  conferred  on  the  Church.     I  wish  you 

would  talk  to  about  this ;  and  if  a  book  on  this  point 

could  be  got  up  between  us,  I  think  it  could  excite  no  offence, 
and  might  lead  to  very  great  good.  God  bless  you  ever  in 
this  and  in  all  your  undertakings,  through  Jesus  ChrisL 
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Foi  How.  December  93,  iSjq. 

Your  letter  followed  me  hither  from  Rugby,  and  I  only 
reply  to  it,  that  you  may  not  think  me  negle^ul  if  I  delayed 
my  answer  till  my  return  to  Warwickshire. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  subscribe  cowards  the  endowment  ol 
the  Church  and  not  towards  the  building.  My  reason  for  this 
distinction  is,  that  I  think  in  all  cases  the  right  plan  to  pursue 
is  to  raise  fiinds  in  the  firat  instance  for  a  clergyman,  and  to 
procure  for  him  a  definitely-marked  district  as  his  cure.  TTie 
real  Church  being  thus  founded,  if  money  can  also  be  procured 
for  the  material  Church,  so  much  the  better.  If  not,  I  would 
wish  to  sec  any  building  in  the  district  licensed  for  the  tem- 
porary performance  of  Divine  Service,  feeling  perfectly  sure 
that  the  zeal  and  munificence  of  the  congregation  would  in  the 
course  of  years  raise  a  far  more  ornamental  building  than  can 
ever  be  raised  by  public  subscription  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean- 
dme,  there  might  be  raised  by  subscription  an  adequate  fiind 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  clergyman  ;  whereas,  on  the  present 
system,  it  seems  perfer.tly  hopeless  by  any  subscriptions  in  one 
generation  to  provide  both  clergymen  and  churches  in  numbers 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  • 

I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  my  opinions,  which  I 
am  aware  are  of  no  importance  to  you,  did  1  not  wish  to  ex- 
plain the  reason  which  makes  me,  in  such  cases,  always  de- 
sirous of  contributing  to  the  endowment  of  a  minister  rather 
than  to  the  building. 


CCXIII.      TO  THE   REV,    DR.    HAWKINS. 

Fox  How,  Decambo  39.  1839. 

I   retained   the  benefit  of  my  continental  tour 

throughout  the  half-year,  insomuch  that  at  the  very  end  of  it, 
aiiter  the  examination,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  not  entided  to  my 
vacation,  because  I  was  so  perfectly  untired  by  my  past  work. 
This  alone  could  tell  you  that  the  school  had  gone  on  quietly, 

39  was  the  case It  seems  to  me  that  people  are  not 

enough  aware  of  the  monstrous  state  of  society^  absolutely 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, — with  a  popu- 
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lation  poor,  miserable,  and  d^raded  in  body  and  mind,  ai 
much  23  if  they  were  slaves,  and  yet  called  freemen,  and 
having  a  power  as  such  of  concerting  and  combining  pUns  of 
risings,  which  makes  them  ten  times  more  dangerous  than 
slaves.  And  the  hopes  entertained  by  many  of  the  effects  to 
be  wrought  by  new  churches  and  schools,  while  the  social  evils 
of  their  condition  are  left  uncorrected,  appear  to  me  to  be 
utterly  wild.  Meanwhile  here,  as  usual,  we  seem  to  be  in  another 
world,  for  the  quietness  of  the  valleys  and  the  comparative 
independence  of  this  population  are  a  delightful  contrast  to 
what  one  finds  almost  everywhere  dse.  We  have  had  heavy 
rains  and  a  flood,  but  now  both  are  gone,  and  the  weather  is 
beautiful,  and  the  country  most  ms^nificent — snow  tm  aO  the 
hi^  hilts,  but  none  on  the  low  hills  or  in  the  valleys. 


OCXIV.      TO   JAKES   MARSHALL,    ESQ. 

Foi  Hmr,  Jannuy  i.  184a 

I  may  be  wrong  as  to  the  necessity  of  gaining 

more  information,  but  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  wishing  to 
secure  a  more  extensive  and  universal  co-operation,  before 
anything  is  ventured  remediatly, — I  would  join  half  a  dozen 
men,  or  even  fewer,  if  the  object  be  merely  to  collect  and 
circulate  factfi  such  as  may  fix  the  public  attention  ;  but  if  more 
be  proposed  to  be  done,  I  dread  the  thing's  assuming  a  party 
character,  and  I  could  not  myself  undertake  to  sanction  a  sort 
of  political  mission  system,  without  knowing  more  exactly  than 
I  can  well  expect  to  know,  the  characters  and  discretion  and 
opinions  of  the  agents  to  be  employed.  And  even  if  I  could 
depend  on  these,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  they  could  be  success- 
ful, for  the  evil  is  far  deeper,  as  I  believe,  than  can  be  cured 
without  the  aid  of  the  Government  and  Legislature.  I  quite 
agree  with  you  in  the  wisdom  of  forming  local  societies  and 
a  general  Central  Society  ;  and  I  should  wish  the  local  societies 
to  consist  of  men  of  all  classes,  including  certainly  the  working 
classes  ;  every  possible  information  collected  by  such  societies 
would  be  most  valuable,  but  why  should  they  go  on  to  the 
farther  step  of  endeavouring,  by  tracts  or  missionaries,  to 
influence  the  mass  of  the  working  classes,  or  to  propose 
remedies  ?  For  instance,  in  Leeds  I  can  conceive  that  benevo- 
lent men  among  the  highest  Conservatives,  and  among  the 
de^  especially,  would  join  a  society  which  really  only  sought 
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to  collect  information ;  but  they  could  not,  and  would  not,  U 
it  endeavoured  to  do  more,  because  the  difftTences  of  opinion 
between  you  and  them  render  it  impossible  for  you  to  agree  in 
what  you  should  disseminate.  The  Society  would  therefore 
consist,  I  think,  exclusively  of  men  of  what  is  called  the 
Liberal  party,  and  principr.lly  of  Dissenters;  and  this  would 
be,  I  think,  a  great  pity,  and  would  cripple  our  operations 
sadly.  I  confess  I  am  very  suspidous  of  bodies  of  men  be- 
longing ail  to  one  party,  even  although  that  party  be  the  one 
with  which  I  should  in  the  main  myself  agree,  and  for  this 
reason,  I  as  little  like  the  composition  of  the  University  of 
London,  as  I  do  that  of  the  University  of  Oxford 


CCXV.      TO  TH£   RKV.   J.    HEARN. 

Fox  How,  Ambleside,  Jaoaary  5,  i&)a 
I  must  not  let  more  of  my  time  at  Fox  How  pass  away 
without  writing  to  you,  for  I  wish  much  to  know  how  you  are, 
and  how  you  ^ear  the  winter.  Vour  letter  of  September  7th, 
gave  me  a  better  account  of  you  than  your  former  note  had 
done,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  that  you  were  better.  Still 
you  did  not  write  as  if  you  were  quite  well,  and  I  do  not  like 
to  hear  of  any  disorder  or  langour  hanging  about  you,  however 
alight ;  for  you  are  not  old  enough  to  feel  any  natural  decay, 
and  slight  indisposition  requires  to  be  watched,  lest  it  should 
become  serious.  But  I  love  to  chink  of  the  quiet  of  Hatford 
bx  you,  which,  if  your  complaints  are  bodily  merely,  must  be 
very  good  for  you.  If  you  feel  any  nervousness  or  depression 
of  spirits,  then  I  suspect  a  little  more  of  the  stir  of  life  would 
be  very  good  for  you  ;  and  we  should  be  delighted  to  see  you 
and  Mrs.  Heam  and  your  little  ones  at  Rugby,  where  you 
might  have  enough  of  movement  around  you,  and  yet  might 
be  yourself  as  much  at  rest  as  you  chose.  I  sometimes  think, 
that  if  I  were  at  all  in  nervous  spirits,  the  solemn  beauty  of 
this  valley  would  be  almost  overwhelming,  and  that  brick 
streets  and  common  hedgerows  would  be  better  for  me ;  just 
as  now,  whilst  my  life  is  necessarily  so  stirring,  and  my  health 
so  good,  there  is  an  extreme  delight  in  the  peacefutness  of  our 
life  here,  and  in  the  quiet  of  all  around  ns.  Last  night  we 
were  out  on  the  gravel  walk  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  watching 
the  northern  lighta  I  never  saw  them  so  beautiful ;  the  sky 
in  the  north  behind  the  mountains  was  all  of  a  silvery  ligh^ 
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while  in  other  pans  it  was  dark  as  usual,  and  all  set  with  itt 
stars ;  then,  from  the  mass  of  light  before  us,  there  shot  up 
contiDually  long  ivhite  pillars  or  needles,  reaching  to  the 
zenith  ;  and  then  again  fleeces  of  light  would  go  quivering  like 
a  pulse  all  over  the  sky,  till  they  died  away  in  the  far  south. 
And  today  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  the  mountain 
before  our  windows  reflects  the  sun's  light  upon  us  like  a 
great  miiror,  we  ourselves  being  in  the  shade,  for  the  sun  so<hi 
sett  on  this  side  of  the  valley.  .... 

P.  S.  .  .  .  .  Have  you  seen  Taylor's  book  on  Early  Chris- 
tianity? With  much  allowance  for  an  unpleasant  manner,  and 
some  othei  faults,  yet  I  think  he  is  right  in  his  main  point, 
that  the  question  at  issue  is  really  one  of  Christianity  or  of 
the  Church  system.  ....  Because  I  believe  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  represent  Christianity  truly,  therefore  I  reject  the 
Church  system,  and  I  think  that  the  Church  of  EngUuid  does 
exactly  the  same  thing  for  the  same  reason.  But  that  the 
Church  has  always  fiiithfully  preserved  the  Christian  doctrine 
in  other  points,  and  much  of  the  purity  of  Christian  holiness, 
I  acknowledge  thankfully;  and  therefore,  although  I  think 
that  in  one  point  Antichrist  was  in  the  Church  from  the  first 
century,  yet  God  forbid  that  I  should  call  the  Church  Anti- 
chrisL  It  preserved  much  truth  and  much  holiness,  with  one 
fatal  error,  subversive,  indeed,  in  its  consequences,  both  of 
truth  and  goodness,  but  which  has  not  always  developed  its 
full  consequences,  nor  was  even  distinctly  conscious  of  its  own 
ground.  But  that  the  modern  Newmanites  are  far  worse  than 
the  early  Church  writers  is  certain,  and  many  of  their  doctrines 
are  disclaimed  and  condemned  by  those  writers ;  only  in  their 
peculiar  system,  they  are  the  development  of  that  system 
which,  in  the  earl^  Church,  existed  in  the  hud  only;  and 
which,  as  b^g  direcdy  opposed  to  our  Lord's  idigion,  as 
taught  by  Him  and  His  Aposdcs,  I  call  Antichrist 


GCXVL      TO  J.   C   PLAIT,    ESQ. 

Fox  How,  Juumiy  is,  1840 

It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  have  writen  to  you ;  your 
last  letter  to  me  being  dated,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  nearly  a 
year  ago.  But  I  intended  to  write  to  you  from  this  place  in 
the  summer ;  and  then  ray  stay  here  was  so  short,  that  ]   had 
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no  time  for  anything,  the  greater  part  of  my  holidays  having 
been  passed  on  the  Continent 

1  think  that  I  have  lo  thank  you  for  introducing  so  much 
of  my  httle  Lecture,  on  the  Divisions  of  Knowledge,  into  the 
Fenny  Magazine.  I  printed  it,  thinking  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  the  members  of  Mechanics'  Institutions ;  but  having  printed 
it  at  Rugby,  and  no  publisher  having  an  interest  in  it,  and  it 
not  having  been  advertised,  it  has  had,  I  suppose,  but  a  very 
limited  circulation.  I  was  very  glad  therefore  to  see  such  la^e 
extracts  &om  it  in  the  Penny  Magazine,  which  must  have 
brought  it  to  the  knowledge  of  many  readers,  although  perh;^ 
not  exactly  of  that  class  for  whom  I  most  designed  it 

I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  give  me  good  accounts  of 
yourself  and  all  your  family.  Our  life  goes  on  with  very  little 
variety  beyond  its  own  even  alternations  of  vacation  and  half- 
yeai ;  and  1  could  be  too  happy  if  private  comfort  did  not 
seem  almost  inconsistent  with  justice,  while  the  state  of  public 
affairs  is  so  troubled.  If  you  see  the  Herts  Reformer,  you  will 
have  observed  that  I  have  still  continued  &om  time  to  time  to 
write  on  my  old  subject,  and  latterly  I  have  been  trying  to 
(onn  a  Society  to  collect  information,  and  draw  public  atten- 
tion to  the  question.  The  difficulties  are  very  great,  but  I  do 
h<^  that  something  will  be  done,  for  I  see  that  men  are  in- 
terested in  the  question  who  have  a  personal  interest  in  manu- 
lactures,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  people. 
Such  men  may  really  do  f[reat  good,  but  I  can  do  nothing 
more  than  pull  the  bell,  as  it  were,  and  try  to  give  the  alarm 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.     I  was  very  much  struck 

with  Mr.  Gill's  speech  the  other  day  in  answer  to .     I  do 

not  know  how  you  find  it,  but  for  myseU  I  cannot  go  cordially 
along  with  the  Radical  party,  philosophical  or  otherwise,  even 
on  points  where  in  the  main  I  agree  with  them.  They  all 
seem  to  me  more  or  less  overrun  with  two  things,  Benthamism 
and  Political  Economy ;  and  Bentham  I  have  always  thought 
a  bad  man,  and  also,  as  Carlyle  called  him  in  a  letter  to  a 
fhend  of  mine,  "  a  bore  of  the  first  magnitude."  I  believe  I 
agree  with  d^e  Radicals  as  to  the  mischief  of  the  Com  Laws ; 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  thiU  the  Chartists  have  some  reason  in 
their  complaint,  that  the  clamour  about  the  Com  Laws  is 
latfaer  leading  men  off  on  a  false  scent,  and  that  the  Repeal 
will  not  benefit  the  working  man  bo  much  as  it  is  expected. 
You  will  not,  however,  suspect  me  of  thinking  that  the  true 
Kent  is  to  be  found  in  following   —  -'s  notions  of  univena) 
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•uffi^e  and  universal  plunder.  He  and  his  companions  con- 
tinually remind  me  of  slaves,  of  men  so  brutalized  by  their 
seclusion  from  the  pale  of  society,  that  they  have  lost  all  value 
for  the  knowledge  and  morality  of  the  civilized  world,  aod 
have  really  no  more  ideas  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  all  the 
manifold  inventions  and  revelations  of  six  thousand  years, 
than  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  dog  had  of  the  value  of  bis  master's 
problems.  The  cry  against  property  is  just  the  cry  of  a  slave, 
who,  being  incapable  of  holding  anything  himself  as  his  own, 
has  no  notion  of  any  harm  in  stealing — stealing,  in  &ct,  is 
hardly  a  word  in  his  language.  It  is  certain,  I  suppose,  that  a 
certain  moral  and  social  training  are  necessary  m  order  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  truths  which,  to  those  who  have  had 
that  training,  are  the  very  life  of  their  life.  And  again,  there 
is  a  course  of  training  so  mischievous,  and  degradation  and 
distress  are  such  a  curse,  as  absolutely  to  make  men  believe  a 
lie,  and  to  take  away  that  common  standing  ground  of  a 
general  sense  of  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  on  which 
we  meet  uncomipted  ignorance,  and  so  are  able  to  lead  it  on 
to  a  sense  of  the  purest  truths  and  the  highest  You  men- 
ttoned  Lying's  book  on  Norway  to  me.  I  have  got  it,  and  like 
it  very  much  ;  but  it  is  easier  to  admire,  and  almost  envy,  the 
example  of  Norwegian  society,  than  to  apply  it  to  our  own 
state  here.  It  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me  if  your  exp^- 
ence  and  observation  have  led  you  to  look  on  matters  more 
hopefully ;  and  yet  no  man  feels  m<»e  keenly  than  I  do  the 
vast  amount  of  goodness  and  ene^  which  we  have  amongst 
us.  How  noble,  after  all,  is  the  sight  of  these  Trials  [of  the 
Chartists  in  South  Wales]  for  high  treason.  Such  deliberation 
and  dignity,  and  perfect  fairness,  and  even  gcndeness  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  the  law,  in  dealing  with  guilt  SO 
recent,  so  great,  and  so  pialpable.  Therefore  we  cannot  be 
without  hope  that,  with  God's  blessing,  we  may  get  over  our 
evils,  although  I  own  that  with  me  fear  is  stronger  than  hope; 


CCXVIL      TO  THOMAS  CAftLYL^   ESQ. 

Ruebr.  Juiiai;,  iftfa 
A  note  of  youis  to  our  commc»i  acquaintance  llr.  James 
Marshall,  fiirnishes,  I  believe,  the  only  shadow  <rf  a  pretence 
which  I  could  claim  for  addressing  you,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  society.     But  I  should  be  ashamed,  to  you  above 
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all  men,  to  avail  myself  of  a  mere  pretence ,  and  my  tme 
reason  for  addressing  you  is,  because  I  believe  you  sympathize 
with  me  on  that  most  important  subject,  the  welfare  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  because  I  know,  from  your  histoiy  of  the 
French  devolution,  that  you  understand  the  real  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  evil,  which  so  many  appear  to  me  neither  to 
comprehend  nor  to  feel 

I  have  been  trying,  hitherto  with  no  success,  to  form  a 
Society,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  collect  iuformation 
as  to  every  point  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  to  call  public  attention  to  it  by  every  possible 
means,  whether  by  the  press  or  by  yearly  or  quarterly  meetings. 
And  as  I  am  most  anzbus  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  good 
men  of  all  parties,  it  seems  to  me  a  necessary  condition  that  the 
Society  should  broach  no  theories,  and  propose  no  remedies ; 
that  it  should  simply  collect  information,  and  rouse  the  atten- 
tion of  the  countiy  to  the  infinite  importance  of  the  subject. 
Vou  know  fiill  well  that  wisdom  in  the  h^;her  sense  and 
practical  knowledge  are  rarely  found  in  the  same  man ;  and,  if 
any  theory  be  started,  which  contains  something  not  suited  to 
practice,  all  the  so-called  practical  men  ciy  out  against  the  folly 
of  all  theories,  and  conclude  themselves,  and  lead  the  vulgar 
to  die  conclusion,  that,  because  one  particular  remedy  has  been 
prescribed  ignorantly,  no  remedy  is  needed,  or  at  least  none  is 
practicable. 

I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  you  are  writing  on  Chartism, 
and  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  of  tt,  I  shall  be  curious  to 
know  whether  you  have  any  definite  notions  as  to  the  means  of 
relieving  the  fearful  evils  of  our  social  condition,  or  whether 
you,  like  myself,  are  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
mischief,  and  are  inclined  to  say,  like  the  Persian  fatalist  in 

Hn^OdOtUS,  ijfBioni  iivi^  a'oXX^  ^poriorra  fiijAfvii'  Kparitir. 

I  have  no  sort  of  desire  to  push  my  proposal  about  a 
Sode^,  and  would  gladly  be  guided  by  wiser  men  as  to  what 
is  best  to  be  done.  But  I  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  mistaken  as 
to  this,  that  the  state  of  society  in  England  at  this  moment  was 
never  yet  paralleled  in  history  ;  and  though  I  have  no  stake  in 
the  country  as  far  as  property  is  concerned,  yet  I  have  a  wife 
and  a  large  family  of  children ;  and  I  do  not  wish  to  lose, 
either  for  them  or  myself,  alt  those  thousand  ties,  so  noble  and 
50  sacred  and  so  dear,  which  bind  us  to  our  country,  as  she  was 
and  as  she  is,  with  all  her  imperi'ections  and  difficulties.  If 
you  think  that  anything  can  be  done,  which  could  interest  any 
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other  person  on  the  subject,  1  should  be  delighted  to  give  aid 
in  any  possible  manner  to  the  extent  of  my  abilities.  I  owe 
you  many  apologies  for  writing  thus  to  a  perfect  stranger — ^bot 
ever  since  I  read  your  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  I 
have  longed  to  become  acquainted  with  you ;  because  I  found 
in  that  book  an  understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  bistoiy, 
such  as  it  delighted  my  heart  to  meet  with ;  and  having  from 
a  child  fdt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  story  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  read  pretty  largely  about  it,  I  was  somcirtiat 
in  a  condition  to  ^preciate  the  richness  of  your  knowledge, 
and  the  wisdom  of  your  judgments,  I  do  not  mean  that  I 
agree  with  you  in  all  these ;  in  some  instances  I  should  diffa 
ve^  decidedly;  but  still  the  wisdom  of  the  book,  as  well 
as  Its  singular  eloquence  and  poetry,  was  such  a  treasure  to  me 
as  I  have  rarely  met  with,  and  am  not  at  all  likely  to  xateH 
with  again. 


CCXVnL      TO  JAHKS  HARSHALL,    ESQ. 

Fox  Haw,  Janouj  03,  16^ 

f  thank  you  much  for  your  last  letter,  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  attach  a  great  value  to  such  communications  from  yon. 
The  scheme  of  a  newspaper  I  actually  tried  myself  nine  yean 
ago,  and  spent  above  two  hundred  pounds  upon  it  I  was  not 
so  foolish  as  to  think  that  I  could  keep  up  a  newspaper ;  bat  I 
was  willing  to  bell  the  cat,  hoping  that  some  who  were  able 
might  take  up  what  I  had  b^un.  But  no  one  did,  and  the 
thing  died  a  natural  death  at  the  end  of  two  months.  I  feel, 
however,  so  strongly  the  desirableness  of  such  an  attempt,  that 
I  am  ready  again  to  contribute  money  or  writii^,  or  both,  to 
the  same  cause ;  and  I  should  be  doubly  glad  if  we  could 
effect  both  the  objects  you  speak  of — a  daily  paper  and  a 
weekly  one.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  desira^e  that  at  this 
point  I  should  make  somewhat  of  a  confession  of  my  political 
&ith  to  you,  that  you  may  know  how  far  my  views  would 
coincide  with  youra. 

My  differences  with  the  Liberal  Party  would  turn,  I  think 
chiefly  on  two  points.  First,  I  agree  with  Cailyle  in  thinking 
that  they  greatly  over-estimate  Bentham,  and  also  that  they 
over-rate  the  Political  Economists  generally ;  not  that  I  doubl 
the  ability  of  those  writers,  or  the  truth  of  their  condusi<»& 
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as  fas  as  regards  their  own  science — but  I  think  that  the  sum 
inura  boDum  of  their  science,  and  of  human  life,  aie  not 
identical ;  and  therefore  many  questions  in  which  free-trade  is 
involved,  and  the  advantages  of  large  capital,  &c,  although 
perfectly  simple  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  become,  when 
considered  politically,  very  complex ;  and  the  economical  good 
is  very  often,  from  the  neglect  of  other  points,  made  in  practice 
a  direct  sodal  evil. 

But  my  second  difference  is  greater  by  much  than  this :  I 
look  to  the  full  development  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its 
perfect  foim,  as  the  Kingdom  <A  God,  for  the  most  effective 
removal  of  all  evil,  and  promotion  of  all  good ;  and  I  can 
undeistand  no  perfect  Church  or  perfect  Sute,  without  their 
blending  into  one  in  this  ultimate  form.  I  believe,  fanher, 
that  our  fiuhers  at  the  Reformation  stumbled  accidentally,  or 
rathn  were  unconsciously  led  by  God's  Providence,  to  the 
declaration  of  the  great  principle  of  this  system,  the  doctrine 
of  the  King't  Supremacy — which  is,  in  fact,  no  other  than  an 
assertioD  oif  the  Supremacy  of  the  Church  or  Christian  society 
over  the  clogy,  and  a  denial  of  that  which  I  hold  to  be  one  oi 
the  moflt  mischievous  falsehoods  ever  broached — that  the 
liovemmeot  of  the  Christian  Church  is  vested  by  divine  right 
in  the  clergy,  and  that  the  dose  corporation  of  l»shops  and 
presbyters — whether  one  or  more,  makes  no  difference — is  and 
ever  ought  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Christian  Church, 
Holding  this  doctrine  as  the  very  comernstone  of  all  my 
political  belief,  I  am  equally  opposed  to  Fope^,  High  Church- 
um,  and  the  claims  of  the  Scotch  Presbyteries,  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  to  all  the  Independents,  and  advocates  of  the 
separation,  as  they  call  it,  of  Church  and  State,  on  the  other : 
the  Gr^  siting  up  a  Priesthood  in  the  place  of  the  Church, 
and  the  other  lowering  necessarily  the  objects  of  I^w  and 
GovemmcDt,  and  reducing  them  to  a  mere  system  of  police, 
while  they  profess  to  wish  to  make  the  Church  purer.  And 
my  fondness  for  Greek  and  German  literature  has  made  me 
very  keenly  aUve  to  the  mental  defects  of  the  IMssenters  as  a 
body ;  the  characteristic  laults  <^  the  Englbh  mind — narrowness 
of  view,  and  a  want  of  learning  and  a  sound  critical  spirit- 
being  exhibited  to  my  mind  in  the  Dissenters  almost  in  cari- 
cature. It  is  nothing  but  painful  to  me  to  feel  this;  because 
DO  man  appreciates  more  than  I  do  the  many  great  services 
which  the  Dissenters  have  rendered,  both  to  the  general  caiuje 
of  Christianity,  and  especially  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  good 
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government  in  our  own  country  ;  and  mj  eense  of  the  fax  leas 
excusable  errors,  and  almost  unifonnty  mischievous  conduct  of 
the  High  Churdi  pai^,  i*  aa  strong  as  it  can  be  of  any  one 
thing  in  the  world. 

Again,  the  principle  of  Consovatism  has  always  appeared 
to  me  to  be  not  only  foolish,  but  to  be  actually  felo  de  se :  it 
destroys  what  it  loves,  because  it  will  not  mend  it.  But  I 
cordially  agree  with  Niebuhr — who  in  all  such  questions  is  to 
me  the  greatest  of  all  authorities ;  because,  t<%ether  with  an 
ability  equal  to  the  highest,  he  had  an  universal  knowledge  tA 
political  history,  far  more  profound  than  was  ever  possessed  by 
any  other  man— that  every  new  insritutio'n  should  be  but  a 
fuller  development  of,  or  an  addition  to,  what  already  exists ; 
and  that  if  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  in  a  country,  that 
all  its  past  history  and  associations  are  cast  away  as  merely  bad. 
Reform  in  such  a  country  is  impossible.  I  believe  it  to  be 
necessary,  and  quite  desirable,  that  the  popular  power  in 
a  state  should,  in  the  perfection  of  things,  be  paramount  to 
every  other;  but  this  supremacy  need  not,  and  ought  not, 
I  think,  to  be  absolute ;  and  monarchy,  and  an  aristocracy  of 
birth — ai  distinguished  from  one  of  wealth  or  of  oflSce — appear 
to  me  to  be  two  precious  elements  which  still  exist  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  to  lose  which,  as  has  been  done  un- 
avoidably in  America,  would  be  rather  our  insanity  than  our 
misfortune.  But  the  insolencies  of  our  aristocracy  no  (me 
feels  more  keenly  than  I  do :  the  scandalous  exemptitm*  of 
the  peers  from  alt  ignominious  punishments  short  of  death — 
so  that  for  a  most  aggravated  manslaughter  a  peer  must  escape 
altogether,  as  the  old  Lord  Byron  did,  or  as  the  Duchess  of 
Kingston  did,  for  bigamy;  the  insolent  practice  of  allowii^ 
peers  to  vote  in  criminal  trials  on  their  honour,  white  other 
men  vote  on  their  oath ;  the  absurdity  of  proxy  voting,  and 
some  other  things  of  the  same  nature.  All  theory  and  aD 
experience  show,  that  if  a  system  goes  on  long  unreformed,  it 
is  not  then  reformed,  but  destroyed.  And  so,  I  lielieve,  it  will 
be  with  our  Aristocracy  and  our  Church ;  because  I  fear  that 
neither  will  be  wise  in  time.  But  still,  looking  upon  both  as 
positive  Uessings — and  capable — the  latta  especially — of 
doing  good  that  can  be  done  by  no  other  means,  I  love  and 
would  maintain  both,  not  as  a  concessioD  or  a  compromise, 
but  precisely  with  the  same  zeal  that  I  would  reform  both,  and 

*  Thli,  w  far  u  k  it  here  conedly  iimted,  wu  aboliibed  by  4  A  5  Vict,  c  n 
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enlarge  the  privileges  and  elevate  die  condition  of  the  maw  of 
the  community,  Ai  to  yonr  difference  of  opinion  with  Carlyle 
about  the  craving  for  political  rights,  I  agree  with  you  iiilly. 
But  I  think  that,  before  distreu  has  once  got  in,  a  people 
whose  physical  wants  are  well  supplied,  may  be  kept  for  cen- 
turies by  a  government  without  a  desire  for  political  power . 
but,  when  the  ranks  immediately  above  them  have  been  long 
contending  earnestly  for  this  veiy  power,  and  physical  distress 
makes  them  impatient  of  tbeii  actual  condition,  then  men  are 
apt,  I  think,  to  attach  even  an  overvalue  to  the  political  remedy 
and  it  is  then  quite  too  late  to  tiy  to  &tten  them  into  obedience : 
other  parts  of  their  nature  have  leaint  to  desire,  and  will  have 
their  desire  gratified. 


OCXrX.      TO  8IK  THOHAS  PASLCV,   BART. 

Foi  How,  JanlUTy  15.  1S40. 

On  the  difiicijlties  of  Scripture  I  met ,  as  to 

the  matter  of  fact,  maintaining  that  the  differences  of  intrapre- 
tation  are  very  few  in  number ;  and  that  many  of  the  greatest 
points  at  issue  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  are  argued  upon  other  grounds ;  and  that  where 
the  Scripture  is  really  difficult,  there  the  boasted  authority  of 
the  Church  gives  no  help, — the  early  Christian  writers  having 
been  quite  as  much  puzzled  as  oui^ves,  when  they  did  not 
attempt  to  clear  themselves  by  mere  guesses,  and  those  gene- 
rally very  bad  ones.  ....  I  have  been  working  hard  every 
morning  at  my  History,  and  have  wanted  the  evenings  for  my 
letters :  so  that  we  really  declined  dining  out  after  the  first  haU" 
of  our  stay.  The  second  volume  is  now  finished,  and  I  have 
written  besides  four  Sermons,  three  Letters  to  the  Herts 
Reformtr,  and  letters  of  other  sorts,  of  course,  without  number. 
I  have  had  a  considerable  correspondence  with  Mr.  James 
Marshall,  about  our  plan  of  a  Society  for  obtaining  and  dis- 
seminating information  about  the  poorer  classes ;  he  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  questioiL  Indeed,  it  is  only  a  wonder  to  me 
that  everyone  is  not  energetic  on  this  matter ;  but  the  security 
of  those  who  were  "  bujHng,  selling,  planting,  and  building,  and 
knew  not  till  the  flood  came,  and  swept  them  all  away,"  is  to 
be  repeated,  I  suppose,  or  ratlier  will  be  repeated,  before  each 
of  our  Lord's  comings,  be  they  as  many  as  they  may.  I  have 
iften  thought  of  New  Zealand,  and  if  they  would  make  yon 
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Governor  and  me  Bishop,  I  would  go  out,  I  think,  to-morrow, — 
not  to  return  after  so  many  years,  but  to  live  and  die  there,  il 
there  was  any  prospect  of  rearing  any  hopeful  form  of  society. 
I  have  actually  got  soo  acres  in  New  Z^and,  and  I  confess 
that  my  thoughts  often  turn  thitherward ;  but  that  vile  popula- 
tion of  runaway  convicts  and  others  who  infest  the  country, 
deter  me  more  than  anything  else,  as  the  days  of  Roman  Pro- 
consuls are  over,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  clear  a  country 
of  such  nuisances.  Now,  I  suppose  they  will,  as  they  find  it 
convenient,  come  in  and  setUe  down  quietly  amongst  the 
colonists,  as  Morgan  did  at  Kingston ;  and  the  ruffian  utd  out- 
law of  yesterday  becomes  to-day — according  to  our  Jacobin 
nations  of  citizenship^^  citizen,  and  perhaps  a  magistrate  and 
a  legislator.  I  imagine  that  the  Jamaica  society  has  never 
recovered  the  mixture  of  Buccaneer  blood,  and  it  is  in  that 
way  that  colonial  societies  become  so  early  corrupted,  because 
all  the  refuse  of  old  societies  find  such  easy  access  into  them. 

I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  you  like  my  Prophecy  Ser- 
mons: the  points  in  particular  on  which  I  did  not  wish  to 
enter,  if  I  could  help  it,  but  which  very  likely  I  shall  be  forced 
to  touch  on,  relate  to  the  latter  chapters  of  Daniel,  which,  if 
genuine,  would  be  a  clear  exception  to  my  canon  of  interpre- 
tation, as  there  can  be  no  reasonable  spiritual  meaning  made 
out  of  the  Kings  of  the  North  and  South.  But  I  have  long 
thought  that  the  greater  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  most 
certainly  a  very  late  work  of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees ;  and 
the  pretended  prophecy  about  the  Kings  of  Greda  and  Persia, 
and  of  the  North  and  South,  is  mere  history,  like  the  poetical 
prophecies  in  Virgil  and  elsewhere.  In  &ct,  you  can  trace 
distinctly  the  date  when  it  was  writteu,  because  the  events  up 
to  the  date  are  given  with  historical  minuteness,  totally  unlike 
the  character  of  real  Prophecy ;  and  beyond  that  date  all  is 
imaginary.  It  is  curious  that  when  there  was  so  allowed  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  apocryphal  writings  under  the  name  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel, — as  the  Stories  of  the  apocryphal  Esther, 
Susanna,  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon, — those  should  have  been 
rejected,  because  they  were  only  known  in  the  Greek  trans- 
lation, and  the  rest,  because  it  happened  to  be  in  Clialdee, 
was  received  at  once  in  the  lump,  and  defended  as  a  matter 
of  faith.  But  the  selfsame  criticism  which  has  established  the 
authenticity  oi  SL  John's  Gospel  against  all  questionings,  does, 
I  think,  equally  prove  the  uon-authenticity  of  ^reat  part  of 
Daniel:  that  there  may  be  genuine  fragments  in  it,  is  very  likely. 
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CCXX.      TO  ARCHDKACON    HARK. 

ton  How,  J  Bnuwy  a6,  1B40. 

The  Penny  Postage  will  allow  me  to  trouble  you  with  a 
question,  which  otherwise  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  send  you.  Wordsworth,  I  think,  told  me,  on  your 
authority,  that  Nicbuhr  had  spoken  with  strong  disrespect  of 
Coleridge's  Church  and  State.  Now,  as  I  respect  Coleridge 
exceedingly,  it  pains  me  to  think  that  Niebuhr  should  speak 
with  actual  disrespect  of  any  work  of  his ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  his  habit  of  criticism  was  geneiaity  mild  and  considerate. 
On  the  other  hand,  Coleridge's  Church  and  State  does  seem  to 
me  to  be  historically  very  faulty,  and  this  Niebuhr  would  feel, 
I  doubt  not,  very  keenly.  C«i  you  tell  me  what  Niebuhi's 
judgment  of  the  book  really  was,  and  on  what  it  was  founded  P* 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  I  think,  that  the  volumes 

of  Thirhrall's  Greece  seem  to  me  to  improve  as  the  work 
advances.  There  never  could  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  learning 
and  good  sense  of  the  book ;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  growing 
in  feeling  and  animation,  and  to  be  now  a  very  ddightfiil 

history  as  well  as  a  very  valuable  one ■  Mr,  Maurice 

wrote  to  me  the  other  day,  to  say  that  he  had  sent  to  Rugby, 
for  me,  the  first  number  of  the  Educarional  Magarine.  I  could 
not  thank  him,  because  I  did  not  know  his  address,  but  I  should 
be  very  sony  to  appear  inattentive  to  a  man  whom  I  respect  so 
highly  as  I  do  Mr.  Maurice. 


GCXXL      TO  W.   W.   Htn,L,   K9Q. 

Fox  How,  JmoMy  04.  1B40. 

We  are  going  to  leave  this  place,  if  all  be  well,  on  Monday; 
and  I  confess  that  it  makes  me  rather  sad  to  see  to  preparations 
for  our  departure,  for  it  is  like  going  out  cf  a  very  quiet  cove 
into  a  very  rough  sea ;  and  I  am  every  year  approaching  nearer 
to  that  time  of  life  when  rest  is  more  welcome  than  ezerrion. 
Vet,  when  I  think  of  what  is  at  stake  on  that  rough  sea,  I  feel 
that  I  have  no  right  to  lie  in  harbour  idly ;  and  indeed  I  do 

■  Thia  qoestlini  has  been  inserted  How  br  Nicbuhr'i  nnbTimnible  judg- 

merely  as  an  litustralionoflhcjenloiuy  ment  WHS  given,  upon  full  deliberelioa 

vitb  which  be  regardei]  the  rEpntatioiu  does  not  appeal. 
of  men  whom  be  really  rcvwenccd. 
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feam  more  than  I  can  aay,  to  be  able  to  render  some  service 
(rhere  service  is  so  greatly  needed.  It  is  when  I  indulge  such 
wishes  iDDSt  keenly,  and  only  then,  that  strong  political  dif- 
ferences between  my  friends  and  myself  are  really  painful; 
because  I  feel  that  not  only  could  we  not  act  togedier,  but 
there  would  be  no  sympathy  the  moment  I  were  to  express  any- 
thing beyond  a  general  sense  of  amdety  and  apprehension,  in 
which  I  luppose  all  good  men  must  iharK 


OCXXn.      TO    IfR.   JUSTICE  COLERIDGE, 

Fox  How,  JasauT  24.  1840. 

We  left  Rjgby  this  time  so  early,  that  yom-  letter  followed 
me  down  here,  and  I  must  have  the  pleasure  of  answering  it 
before  we  go  away,  which,  alas  1  must  be  tomonow  nuxning. 
We  talk  of  going  to  Norwich  for  a  few  days,  to  sec  the 
Stanleys,  and  to  Cambridge,  before  we  settle  at  Rugl^;  and 
really,  in  these  most  troublous  times,  it  seems  mixe  than  is 
allowable  to  be  liTing,  as  we  are  here,  tn  a  place  of  so  modi 
rest  and  beauty. 

Your  letter  interested  me  very  deeply,  and  I  have  tiiou^t 
over  what  you  say  very  often.  Yet  I  believe  that  no  man's 
mind  has  ever  been  more  consciously  influenced  by  otheis 
than  mine  has  been  in  the  coune  of  my  life,  from  the  time 
that  I  first  met  you  at  Corpus.  I  doubt  whether  you  ever 
submitted  to  another  with  the  same  complete  defiavnce  as 
I  did  to  you  when  I  was  an  undergraduate.  So,  afterwards, 
I  looked  up  to  Davison  with  exceeding  reverence — and  to 
Whately.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Keble  himself  has  lived  on 
in  more  habitual  respect  and  admiration  than  I  have,  only 
the  objects  of  these  feelings  have  been  very  differeuL  At 
this  day,  I  could  sit  at  Sunsen's  feet,  and  drink  in  wisdom, 
with  almost  intense  reverence.  But  I  cannot  reverence  die 
men  whom  Keble  reverences,  and  how  does  he  feel  to  Luther 
and  Milton  p  It  gives  me  no  pain  and  no  scruple  whatevo  to 
differ  from  those  whom,  after  the  most  deliberate  judgment 
that  I  can  form,  I  cannot  find  to  be  worthy  of  admiration. 
Nor  does  their  number  affect  me,  when  all  are  manifestly  unda 
the  same  influences,  and  no  one  seems  to  be  a  master  spirit, 
fitted  to  lead  amongst  men.  But  with  wise  men  in  the  way  of 
their  wisdom,  it  would  give  me  very  great  pain  to  differ ;  I  car 
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say  that  truly  with  legaid  to  your  Uncle,  even  more  with  re- 
gard to  Niebuhr.  I  do  not  Imow  a  single  subject  on  which  I 
have  maintained  really  a  paradox — that  is,  on  which  I  have 
presumed  to  set  up  my  judgment  against  the  concuning  judg- 
ment of  wise  men,  and  I  trust  I  never  should  do  it  But  it  is 
surely  not  presumption  to  prefer  a  foreign  authority  to  one 
nearer  home,  when  both  are  in  themselves  perfectly  equaL 
For  instance — suppose  that  any  point  in  English  Law,  although 
steadily  defended  by  Rnglish  lawyers,  was  at  variance  no  t»s 
decidedly  with  the  piactice  of  the  Roman  Law,  and  con- 
demned by  the  greatest  jurists  and  philosophers  of  other 
countries — there  can  be  no  presumption,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
in  taking  either  side  strongly,  according  as  a  man's  convictions 
may  be :  nor  oi^ht  one  to  be  taxed  with  disrespect  of  authority 
in  either  case ;  because,  although  one  may  be  treating  some 
great  men  as  clearly  wrong,  yet  other  men  no  less  great  have 
justified  us  in  doing  so.  Perhaps  this  consciousness  of  the 
actually  disputed  character  of  many  points  in  theology  and 
politics  rendered  it  eaily  impossible  to  my  mind  to  acquiesce 
without  inquiry  in  any  one  set  of  opinions ;  the  choice  was  not 
left  me  to  do  sa  I  was  brought  up  in  a  strong  Tory  (junily ; 
the  first  impressions  of  my  own  mind  shook  my  merely  received 
impressions  to  pieces,  and  at  Winchester  I  was  well  nigh  a 
Jacobin.  At  sixteen,  when  I  went  up  to  Oxford,  all  the  in- 
fluences of  the  place  which  I  loved  exceedingly,  youi  influence 
above  all,  blew  my  Jacobinism  to  pieces,  and  made  me  again  a 
Tory.  I  used  to  speak  strong  Toryism  in  the  old  Attic  Society, 
and  greedily  did  I  read  Clarendon  with  all  the  sympathy  of  a 
thorough  Royalist.  Then  came  the  peace,  when  Napoleon  was 
put  down,  and  the  Tories  had  it  their  own  way.  Nothing 
shook  my  Toryism  more  than  the  strong  Tory  sentiments  that 

I  used  to  hear  at ,  though  I  liked  the  family  exceedingly. 

But  I  heard  language  at  which  my  organ  of  justice  stood 
aghast,  and  which,  the  more  I  read  of  3ie  Bible,  seemed  to 
me  more  and  more  unchristian.  I  could  not  but  go  on  in- 
quiring, and  I  do  feel  thankful  that  now  and  for  some  years 
past  I  have  been  living  not  in  scepticism,  but  in  a  very  sincere 
faith,  which  embraces  most  unreservedly  those  great  truths, 
divine  and  human,  which  the  highest  authorities,  divine  and 
human,  seem  to  me  concurringly  to  teach.  I  have  said  this 
defensively  only,  for  I  am  sure  I  meant  to  convey  no  insinua- 
tion against  you  for  not  being  active  in  inquiring  after  truth. 
I  beUeve  I  never  think  of  you  but  with  entire  respect  and 
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admiration,  and  I  never  talked  with  you  on  any  subject  without 
gaining  something — so  far  am  I  fram  venturing  to  think  that  I 
am  entitled  to  think  myself  fonder  of  truth  than  you  are.  1 
am  glad  that  you  like  the  Sermons  on  Prophecy ;  I  have  not 
ventured  to  say  that  the  principle  is  of  vmvertal  ^iplicadon, 
but  it  is  I  think  very  gcnerai\  and,  in  both  the  cases  which  you 
notice,  I  think  it  holds.  Cyras  is  said,  in  many  commentaries, 
to  be  a  type  of  Christ,  by  which  I  understand  that  the  language 
applied  to  him  is  hyperbolical,  and  suits  properly  only  Him 
who  is  the  real  deliverer  of  Israel,  and  conqueror  of  Babylon. 
And  the  passage  about  the  "Virgin  conceiving,"  &c.,  has  a 
manifest  histoncal  meaning  as  applied  to  Isaiah's  wife ;  the 
sign  being  one  of  time,  that  within  the  youth  of  an  infant  pres- 
ently to  be  bom,  Syria  and  Israel  should  be  ovKthrown. 
Emmanuel  might  improperly  be  the  name  of  a  common  child, 
just  as  Jesus  or  Joshua  was,  but  both  apply  to  our  Lord,  and 
to  Him  only,  in  unexaggerated  strictness.  I  have  finished 
Vol.  II.  of  the  History,  and  am  getting  on  with  the  new 
edition  of  Thucydides.  The  school  is  quite  full,  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  refuse  several  applications  on  that  account 
Our  attempt  to  secure  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  Eton  system 
of  tuitioD  will  come  into  practice  as  soon  as  the  half-year 
begins.  Wordsworth  is  and  has  been  remarkably  well  this 
winter.  A  Miss  Gillies  came  down  here  in  the  autumn  to  take 
his  miniature,  in  which  I  think  she  has  succeeded  admirably. 
The  state  of  the  times  is  so  grievous,  that  it  really  pierces 
through  all  private  happiness,  and  haunts  me  daily  like  a  per- 
sonal calamity.  But  I  suppose  that  as  to  causes  and  cure,  we 
should  somewhat  differ,  though  in  much  surely  we  should 
agree.  I  wish  your  son  John  would  come  down  to  see  me 
some  day  from  Oxford.  I  should  much  wish  to  see  him,  and 
to  observe  how  he  is  getting  on. 

CCXXIIl.      TO  SIR  CULUNC   E.  SMITH,  BART.  (AFTERWARDS  SIR 

Cin.UNG   EARDLEy). 

[With  reference  lo  a  correspODdence  in  the  Hetu  Rt/ormir.) 

Ku£b]i,  Februuy  Hi  'iiA°- 

1  have  two  principal  reasons  which  make  me  un- 

wiUing  to  affix  my  name  to  ray  letters  in  the  Herts  Reformer — 
one,  as  I  mentioned  before,  because  I  am  so  totally  uocoib 
nected  mth  the  county — which  to  ray  feelings  is  a  reason  <A 
great  weight — my  other  reason  concerns  my  o»n  particular 
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profession,  not  so  much  as  a  clergyman  but  as  a  schooloiastcT. 
I  think  if  I  wrote  by  a  name  in  a  newspaper  published  in 
another  county,  1  should  be  thought  to  be  stepping  out  of  the 
line  of  my  own  duties,  and  courting  notoriety  as  a  political 
writer.  And  this,  I  think,  I  am  bound  for  the  school's  sake  to 
avoid,  unless  there  is  a  clear  duty  on  the  other  side,  which  1 
own  I  cannot  as  yet  perceive  to  exist  I  think  that  your  own 
case  as  a  gentleman  of  independent  rank  and  fortune,  and 
directly  connected  with  Hertfordshire,  is  very  different  from 
mine ;  for  no  one  could  charge  you  with  stepping  out  of  your 
own  profession,  or  with  interfering  without  any  title  to  do  so  in 
the  newspaper  of  another  county.  And  as  to  the  reasons  which 
you  urge,  of  setting  an  example  ot  moderation  in  arguing  on 
the  question  of  Church  Establishments,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
mischief  of  our  newspapers  mainly  arises  from  the  virulent 
language  which  men  use  while  writing  anonymously,  and  that 
as  far  as  example  goes,  this  is  better  reproved  by  temperate 
writings  which  are  also  anonymous.  I  suppose  that  no  man, 
writing  with  his  name,  would  allow  himself  to  write  in  the 
st^le  which  newspaper  writers  often  use ;  if  you  and  I  write 
with  our  names,  it  would  be  no  wonder  at  idl  if  we  should 
write  moderately ;  but  if  Augui  and  F.  H.  observe  the  cour- 
tesies and  the  charities  of  life,  which  their  incognito  might 
enable  them  to  cast  aside  if  they  would,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
likely,  as  Ear  as  theii  letters  are  read,  to  have  a  salutary  in- 
fluence, because  their  moderation  could  scarcely  be  ascribed  to 
anything  but  to  their  real  disapprobation  of  scurrility  and 
unfairness.  After  all,  my  incognito  is  only  a  very  slight  veil, 
and  I  am  more  anxious  to  preserve  it  in  form  than  in  reality. 
I  have  no  objection  to  be  known  as  the  author  of  my  Letters, 
but  I  would  neither  wish  to  attach  my  name  to  them,  nor  to  be 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Reformer,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  given  above.  I  trust  that  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  that 
I  still  adhere  to  my  former  resolution.  May  I  add  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  am  mudi  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  expressions 
in  your  letter,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  have  no  cause  to  recall 
your  testimony  to  the  respectfulness  of  my  language  in  any  of 
my  future  Letters.  I  do  respect  sincerely  every  man  who 
writes  with  a  real  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 
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I  am  well  persuaded  that  to  a  good  man  with  regard  to  his 
choice  of  one  amidst  several  lines  of  duty,  "  Sua  cuique  Deus 
fit  dira  cupido."  It  is  a  part  of  God's  Providence  that  some 
men  are  made  to  see  strongly  the  claims  of  one  calling,  otheis 
those  of  another.  If,  therefore,  a  man  tells  me  that  he  feels 
bound  to  go  out  as  a  Missionary  to  India,  I  feel  that  I  ought 
not  to  gnidge  to  India  what  God  seems  to  will  for  her.  A  very 
old  friend  of  mine,f  who  has  been  for  some  years  superinteodent 
of  the  Missions  at  Madras,  is  coming  home  this  spring  for  his 
health,  hoping  to  go  out  again  in  the  autumn  ;  if  your  purpose 
is  f^xed  I  should  like  you  to  see  him,  for  he  would  counsel  you 
well  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into  effect ;  but  on  the 
previous  question  itself~to  go  to  India  or  not^his  judgment 
must  be  biassed,  for  he  himself  left  a  very  large  field  of  minis- 
terial duty  here,  to  go  out  to  India.  But  whether  you  go  to 
India,  or  to  any  other  foreign  country,  the  first  and  great  point, 
I  think,  is  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  edification  of  the 
Church  already  in  existence— that  is,  the  English  or  Christian 
societies  as  distinct  from  the  Hindoos.  Unless  the  English 
and  the  half-caste  people  can  be  brought  into  a  good  state, 
how  can  you  get  on  with  the  Hindoos?  Again,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  greater  good  might  be  done  by  joining  a  young 
English  settlement,  than  by  missionary  work  amongst  the 
heathen.  Every  good  man  going  to  New  Zealand,  or  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  not  for  the  sake  of  making  money,  is  an 
invaluable  element  in  those  societies ;  and  remember  that  th^', 
after  all,  must  be,  by-and-by,  the  great  missionaries  lo  the 
heathen  world,  cither  for  God  or  for  the  DeviL 

But  still,  do  not  lightly  think  that  any  claims  can  be  greater 
upon  you  than  those  of  this  Church  and  people  of  England 
It  is  not  surely  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  there  are  ten  thou- 
■and  clergymen  here,  and  very  few  in  India.  Do  these  ten 
thousand  cleigymen  all,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  them,  a[^rc- 
ciate  what  they  have  to  do  7  Is  not  the  mass  of  evil  here 
greater  a  thousand  times  m  its  injurious  effects  on  the  world  at 
large  than  all  the  idolatry  of  India?  and  is  it  less  dangerous 
to  the  souls  of  those  concerned  in  it  ?  Look  at  the  state  of 
your  own  county ;{  and  does  not  that  cry  out  as  loud  as  India, 
t  Tlie  Rev.  J,  Tucker.  X  Durhua, 
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notwithstandiog  its  bishop  and  its  golden  stalls  ?  And  remem- 
ber that  the  Apostles  did  indeed,  or  rather  some  of  them  did, 
spread  the  Gospel  over  many  provioces  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
But  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  have  a  wide  diffusion  once; 
not  that  this  diffusion  was  to  go  on  unirersaily  and  alvraj^ 
although  the  old  Churches  might  be  grievously  wanting  the  aid 
of  those  who  were  plunging  into  heathen  and  barbarian  coun- 
tries to  make  nominal  converts. 

But  beyond  this  no  man  can  advise  you ;  you  may  do  good 
by  God's  blessing  anywhere — you  will,  I  doubt  not,  serve  Him 
everywhere — but  what  you  feel  to  be  your  particular  call,  you 
must  alone  determine.  But  do  not  decide  hastily,  for  it  is  an 
important  question,  and  if  you  go  and  then  regret  it,  time  and 
opportunities  will  be  lost  You  know  that  F.  Newman  went 
out  as  a  missionary  to  Persia,  and  returned,  finding  that  he 
had  judged  his  calling  wrongly.  I  shall,  of  course,  be  at  all 
times  glad  to  advise  you  to  the  best  of  my  power,  either  by 
letttr  or  personally. 

CCXXV.      TO  THE  SAME. 

Rugbit,  March  30,  1840, 
I  would  not  willingly  have  left  your  last  letter  so  long 
imanswered,  but  my  time  has  been  even  more  than  usually 
engaged.  I  am  sure  that  if  your  bent  seems  to  be  to  the  work 
of  a  missionary  in  India,  I  would  not  be  the  man  to  dissuade 
you  from  it.  It  is  a  Christian  and  a  most  important  calling, 
and  though  to  my  own  mind,  certainly,  there  are  others  even 
more  important,  yet  I  fully  believe  that  it  is  God's  will  that,  by 
our  different  impulses,  all  the  several  parts  of  His  vineyard 
should  be  supplied  with  labourers.  Only,  if  you  do  go  to 
India,  still  remember  that  the  great  work  to  be  done  is  to 
organize  and  purify  Christian  Churches  of  whites  and  half- 
castes.  This,  I  believe.  Tucker  would  tell  you,  and  all  other 
men  whose  judgments  can  be  relied  on.  These  must  be  the 
nucleus  to  which  individuals  from  the  natives  will  continually 
join  more  and  more,  as  these  become  more  numerous  and  more 
respectable.  Otherwise  the  caste  system  is  an  insuperable 
difficulty.  You  call  on  a  man  to  leave  all  his  old  connexions, 
and  to  become  infamous  in  their  eyes,  and  yet  have  no  living 
Church  to  offer  him  where  "  he  shall  receive  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  brethren  and  sisters,"  &c,  a  hundred  fold.  Individual 
preaching  amongst  the  Hindoos,  without  having  ft  Church  to 
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which  to  invite  them,  seems  to  me  the  wildest  of  follies. 
Remember  how  in  every  place,  Paul  made  the  ihirtptit  the 
foundation  of  his  Church,  and  thca  the  idolatrous  heathens 
gathered  round  these  in  more  or  less  numbers.  I 

Again,  if  you  go  out  to  India,  you   must  be  clear  as  to 
questions  of  Church  government  and  the  so-called  Apostolical 
Succession,  which  there  become  directly  practical  questions. 
Are  you  to  look  upon  Lutheran  ordinations,  and  Baptists'  or       | 
Independent  baptisms,  as  valid  or  invalid  ?     Are  the  membeis 
of  non-episcopal  Churches  your  brethren  or  not?    In  matters 
of  doctrine,  an  opinion,  however  unimportant,  is  either  tnie  or 
false ;  and  if  false,  he  who  holds  it  is  in  error,  although  the       { 
error  may  be  so  practically  indifferent  as  to  be  of  no  account       i 
in  our  estimate  of  the  men.     But  in  matters  of  government,  1 
hold  that  there  is  actually  no  right  and  no  wrong.     Viewed  in      I 
the  large,  as  they  are  seen  in  India,  and  when  abstracted  from 
the  questions  of  particular  countries,  I  hold  that  one  form  of 
Chiirch  government  is  exactly  as  much  according  to  Christ's 
will  as  another ;  nay,  I  consider  such  questions  as  so  indifierent,       I 
that,  if  I  thought  the  government  of  my  neighbour's  Church       ! 
better  than  my  own,  I  yet  would  not,  unless  the  case  were  very      I 
strong,  leave  my  Church   for  his,  because  habits,  associations,       J 
and  all  those  minor  ties  which  ought  to  burst  asunder  before  ■  ' 
a  great  call,  are  yet  of  more  force,  I  think,  than  a  difference       i 
between  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery,  unless  one  be  veiy  good 

of  its  kind,  and  the  other  very  bad However,  whether 

you  think  with  me  or  not,  the  question  at  any  rate  is  one  of 
miportance  to  a  man  going  as  Missionary  to  India.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  again  when  you  can. 


OOCXVL      TO  CHBVAUER   BONSBN. 

(Then  Prussian  Minister  ax  Beme.) 

Rugby,  Febniuy  a$.  li^a. 
It  rejoices  me  indeed  to  resume  my  communication  with 
you,  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  think  that  you  are  at  least  on 
our  side  of  the  Alps,  and  on  a  river  which  runs  into  our  own 
side,  in  the  very  face  of  Father  Thames.  May  God's  blessing 
be  with  you  and  yours  in  your  new  home,  and  prosper  all  your 
works,  public  and  private,  and  give  you  health  and  strength  to 
execute  them,  and  to  see  their  fruits  beginning  to  show  them- 
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selves.  I  am  going  on  in  my  accustomed  way  in  this  twelfth 
year  of  my  life  at  Rugby,  with  all  about  me,  thank  God,  in 
good  health. 

I  have  determined,  after  much  consideration,  to 

follow  the  common  chronology,  for  convenience.  To  alter  it 
now  seems  as  hopeless  as  Hare's  attempt  to  amend  oui 
English  spelling ;  and  besides,  I  cannot  satisry  myself  that  any 
sure  system  of  chronology  is  attainable,  so  that  it  does  not 
seem  worth  while  to  put  all  one's  recollections  into  confusion 
for  the  sake  of  a  result  which  after  all  is  itself  uncertain.  I 
have  written  the  naval  part  of  the  first  Punic  War  with  some- 
thing of  an  Englishman's  feeling,  which  I  think  will  make  you 
find  that  part  interesting.  I  have  tried  also  to  make  out  a  sort 
of  Domesday  Book  of  Italy  after  the  Roman  Conquest,  to 
show  as  fai  as  possible  the  various  tenures  by  which  the  land 
was  held * 

I  am  seriously  thinking  of  going  southwards.     I 

hesitate  between  two  plans,  Marseilles  and  Naples,  or  Trieste 
and  Corfu,  Corfu — Corcyra — would  be  genuine  Greece  in 
point  of  climate  and  scenery,  and  if  one  could  get  a  sight  ol 
the  country  about  Durazzo,  it  would  greatly  help  the  campaign 
of  Dyirhachium.  Then,  in  going  to  Trieste,  we  should  see  Ulm, 
Augsburg,  Munich,  and  Salzburg,  and  might  take  Kegensbui^ 
and  Nurnburg  od  our  return.  Naples  in  itself  would  be  to  me 
less  interesting  than  Corfu,  but  if  we  could  penetrate  into  the 
interior  nothing  would  delight  me  more.  Do  you  think  that 
we  could  penetrate  into  the  Abruzzi,  that  is,  my  wife  and  I — 
and  can  you  give  us  letters  to  anybody  in  die  Neapolitan 
dominions  if  we  did  go  ?  Any  advice  of  yours  on  this  subject 
would  be  very  acceptable.  We  went  to  Cambridge  at  the  end 
of  our  winter  holidays,  where  I  saw  Donaldson,  the  author  of 
the  New  Cratylus,  and  almost  the  only  Englishman  who  pro- 
mises, I  think,  to  be  a  really  good  philologer.  How  I  wish 
that  your  Egyptian  work  were  published,  and  that  we  had  a 
near  prospect  of  the  Evangelica  and  the  liturgical  work. 

Niebuhr's  third  volume  is  indeed  delightful ;  but  it  grieved 

*  A  passage  has  berebeea  omiUed  which,  al  Ibe lime,  he  fe!t  very  stronglr 

relating  to  the  quEsiioa  between  the  in  faYour  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

Judges  and  the  House  of  Commoiu,  in  the  belief  that  "  the  leading  states- 

on  Breach  of  PriiHiege,  in  consequence  men  of  all  parties  took  one  side,  and 

of  the  statement  of  his  opinion  being  the  lawyers  and  the  ultra  Tories  the 

mixed  up  with  a  sialemeni  of  facts  other  side,"  and  that  "  Peel's  conduct 

asaaaiia.    Bui  it  was  a  subject  on      than  any  pan  of  his  political  lit*" 
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me  to  find  those  frequent  expressions,  ia  his  later  letters,  of  hii 
declining  regard  for  England.  I  grieve  at  it,  but  I  do  not 
wonder.    Most  gladly  do  I  join  in  your  proposal  that  wc  should 

write  monthly Will  you  send  me  your  proper  addresi 

in  German,  for  I  do  not  like  directions  to  you  in  French  ? 


CCXXVII.      TO  T.   W.   HULL,   ESQ. 

Rogb;,  Much  13,  1840. 

I  do  not  often  venture  to  talk  to  you  about  public 

affairs,  but  surety  you  will  agree  with  me  in  deprecating  this 
war  with  China,  which  really  seems  to  me  so  wicked  as  to  be 
a  national  sin  of  the  greatest  possible  magnitude,  and  it  dis- 
tresses me  very  deeply.  Cannot  anything  be  done  by  petition 
01  otherwise  to  awaken  men's  minds  to  the  dreadful  guilt  we 
are  incurring?  I  really  do  not  remember,  in  any  history,  of  a 
war  undertaken  with  such  combined  injustice  and  baseness. 
Ordinary  wars  of  conquest  are  to  me  far  less  wicked,  than  to 
go  to  war  in  order  to  maintain  smuggling,  and  that  smugging 
consisting  in  the  introduction  of  a  demoralizing  drug,  which 
the  government  of  China  wishes  to  keep  out,  and  which  we, 
for  the  lucre  of  gain,  want  to  introduce  by  force ;  and  in  this 
quarrel  are  ^oing  to  bum  and  slay,  in  the  pride  of  our  sup- 
posed superiority. 

CatXVlII.      TO   W.   LEAPER   KBWTON,   BSQ. 

Rngbj,  Febniarr  ■9.  1840. 

It  is  with  the  most  sincere  regret  that  I  feel  myself  tmable 
to  give  an  unqualified  support  to  the  resolution  which  you 
propose  to  bring  forward  at  the  next  general  meeting  of  die 
proprietors  of  the  North  Midland  Railway  Company. 

Of  course,  if  I  held  the  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath  to  be 
binding  upon  us,  the  question  would  not  be  one  of  degree, 
but  I  should  wish  to  stop  all  tiavellinf:  on  Sundays  as  in  itself 
unlawful  But  holding  that  the  Christian  Lord's  Day  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  Sabbath,  and  to  be  observed  in  a 
different  maimer,  the  question  of  Sunday  travelling  is,  in  my 
mind,  quite  one  of  degree ;  and  whilst  I  entirely  think  that 
the  trains  which  travel  on  that  day  should  be  very  much  fewer 
LU  every  account,  yet   I  could  not  consent  to  suspend  all 
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travelling  on  a  great  line  of  coDuniuiication  for  twenty-fout 
hours,  especially'  as  the  creation  of  railways  necessarily  puts  an 
end  to  other  conveyances  in  the  same  direction;  and  if  the 
trains  do  not  travel,  a  poor  nuD,  who  could  not  post,  might 
find  it  impossible  to  get  on  at  alL  But  I  would  cheerfully 
support  you  in  voting  that  only  a  single  train  each  way  should 
travel  on  the  Sunday,  which  would  surely  enable  the  clerks, 
porters,  &c,  at  every  station,  to  have  the  greatest  part  of  eveiy 
Sunday  at  their  own  disposal  Nay,  I  would  gladly  subscribe 
individually  to  a  fund  for  obtainii^  additional  help  on  the 
Sunday,  so  that  the  work  might  fall  still  lighter  on  each  indi- 
vidual employed 

CCXXIX.      TO  THE  SAMB. 

Rugt>f ,  Febmaij  aa,  1840. 

It  would  be  absolutely  wrong,  I  think,  if  I  were  not  to 
answer  your  question  to  die  best  of  my  power ;  yet  it  is  so 
very  painful  to  seem  to  be  arguing  in  any  way  against  the 
observance  of  the  Sunday,  that  I  would  far  rather  agree  with 
you  than  differ  from  you.  I  believe  that  it  is  generally  agreed 
amongst  Christians  that  the  Jewish  law,  so  far  as  it  was  Jewish 
and  not  moral,  is  at  an  end ;  and  it  is  assumit^  the  whole 
point  at  issue  to  assume  that  the  Ten  Commandments  are  all 
moral.  If  that  were  so,  it  seems  to  me  quite  certain  that  the 
Sabbath  would  have  been  kept  on  its  own  proper  day ;  for,  if 
the  Commandments  were  still  binding,  I  do  not  see  where 
would  be  the  power  to  make  any  alteration  in  its  enactments. 
But  it  is  also  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  Lord's  Day  was  kept 
from  time  immemorial  in  the  Church  as  a  day  of  festival ;  and, 
connected  with  the  notion  of  festival,  the  abstinence  from 
worldly  business  naturally  followed.  A  weekly  religious  fes- 
tival, in  which  worldly  business  was  suspended,  bore  such  a 
resemblance  to  the  Sabbath,  that  the  analogy  of  the  Jewish 
law  was  often  ui^ed  as  a  reason  for  its  observance ;  but,  as 
it  was  not  considered  to  be  the  Sabbath,  but  only  a  day  in 
some  respects  like  it,  so  the  manner  of  its  observance  varied 
from  time  to  time,  and  was  made  more  or  less  strict  on 
grounds  of  religious  expediency,  without  reference  in  either 
case  to  the  authority  of  the  fourth  commandment  An  ordr- 
nance  of  Constantine  prohibits  other  work,  but  leaves  agri- 
cultural labour  firee^  An  ordinance  of  Leo.  L  (Emperor  of 
Constantinople)  forbids  agricultural  labour  alsa     On  the  other 
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hand,  our  own  Reforraera  (see  Crsnmer's  Vititadon  Articles) 
required  the  Clei^  to  teach  the  people  that  they  would 
grievously  offend  God  if  they  abstained  from  working  on  Sun- 
days in  harvest  time  ;  and  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  5th  and 
6th,  chap.  iiL  (voL  ir.  part  i.  p.  133  of  the  Parliamentary 
edition  of  the  Statutes,  1819),  expressly  allows  all  persons  to 
work,  rid£,  or  follow  their  calling,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the 
case  of  need.  And  the  preamble  of  this  statute,  which  was 
undoubtedly  drawn  up  with  the  full  concurrence  of  tlie 
principal  Reformers,  uf  not  actually  written  by  them,  de- 
clares in  the  most  express  terms  that  the  observance  of  all 
religious  festivals  is  left  in  the  discretion  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  it  proceeds  to  order  that  all  Sundays,  with  many  other 
days  named,  should  be  kept  holy.  And  the  clear  language  of 
this  statute, — together  with  the  total  omission  of  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  Sabbath  in  the  Catechism,  although  it  professes  to 
collect  our  duty  towards  God  &om  the  four  first  commandments, 
— proves  to  my  mind  that  in  using  the  fourth  commandment  in 
the  Church  service,  the  Reformers  meant  it  to  be  understood 
as  enforcing  to  us  simply  the  du^  of  worshipping  God,  aiul 
devoting  some  portion  of  time  to  His  honour,  the  particular 
portion  so  devoted,  and  the  manner  of  observing  it,  being 
points  to  be  fixed  by  the  Church.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that 
I  should  prefer  greatly  diminishing  public  travaHing  on  the 
Sunday  to  stopping  it  altogether ;  as  this  seems  to  me  to  corres- 
pond better  with  the  Christian  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
which,  while  most  property  making  rest  from  ordinary  occu- 
pation the  general  rule,  yet  does  not  regard  it  as  a  thing  of 
absolute  necessity,  but  to  be  waived  on  weighty  grounds.  And 
surely  mauy  very  weighty  reasons  for  occasionally  moving  from 
place  to  place  on  a  Sunday  are  occurring  constantly.  But  if  the 
only  alternative  be  between  stopping  the  trains  on  our  railway 
altogether,  or  having  them  go  frequently,  as  on  other  days,  I 
cannot  hesitate  for  an  instant  which  side  to  take,  and  I  will 
send  you  my  proxy  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  You  will 
perhaps  have  the  goodness  to  Let  me  bear  from  you  again. 


CCXXX.      TO  THB  SAMB. 

Ragbjr,  April  i,  iS^cl 

I  should  have  answered  your  last  letter  earlier,  had  I  not 
been  so  much  engaged  that  I  assure  you  I  do  not  find  it  easy 
to  find  time  for  anything  beyond  the  necessary  routine  of  mv 
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employments.  I  a^ee  with  you  that  it  is  not  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  practical  point  to  discuss  the  authority  of  the 
command  to  keep  the  Sunday.  In  fact,  believing  it  to  be  an 
ordinance  of  the  Church  at  any  rate,  I  hold  its  practical  obli- 
gatioQ  just  as  much  as  if  I  considered  it  to  be  derivable  from 
the  fourth  commandment ;  but  the  main  question  is,  whether 
that  rest,  ou  which  the  commandment  lays  such  exclusive  stress, 
is  really  the  essence  of  the  Christian  Sunday.  That  it  should 
be  a  day  of  greater  leisure  than  other  days,  and  of  the  sus- 
pension, so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  cotmnon  business  of  life,  I 
quite  allow ;  but  then  I  believe  that  I  should  have  much  greater 
indulgence  for  recreation  on  a  Sunday  than  you  might  have; 
and  if  the  railway  enables  the  people  in  the  great  towns  to  get 
out  into  the  country  on  the  Sunday,  I  should  thinic  it  a  very 
great  good.  I  confess  that  I  would  rather  have  one  train  gomg 
on  a  Sunday,  than  none  at  all ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  this 
would  seriously  interfere  with  any  of  the  company's  servants ; 
it  would  not  be  as  much  work  as  all  domestic  servants  have 
every  Sunday  in  almost  every  house  in  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  I  should  be  most  anxious  to  mark  the  day  decidedly 
from  other  days,  and  I  think  that  one  train  up  and  down  would 
abundantly  answer  all  good  purposes,  and  that  more  would  be 
objectionable.  I  was  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  an 
account  of  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  and,  if  it  comes  on 
again,  I  should  really  wish  to  express  my  opinion,  if  I  could, 
by  voting  against  having  more  than  one  train.  I  am  really 
sorry  that  I  cannot  go  along  with  you  more  completely.  At 
any  rate,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  correspondence  with  you 
to  whidi  this  question  has  given  occasion.  Differences  of 
opinion  give  me  but  little  concern ;  but  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
be  brought  into  communication  with  any  man  who  is  in  earnest, 
and  who  really  looks  to  God's  will  as  his  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  judges  of  actions  according  to  their  greater  or  less 
c  mformity." 

CCXXXI.      TO  HOWELL   LLOTD,    ESQ. 

Rugby,  Febniaiy  35,  1840. 

Wth  regard  to  Welsh,  I  am  anxious  that  people  should 
aotice  any  words  which  may  exist  in  the  spoken  language  of 
old  people,  or  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  which  are  mH 

*  See  p.  311,  T(A  t,  for  hi»  further  Tiew  of  the  fi 
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acknowledged  in  the  written  language.  Welsh  must  have  its 
(iialects,  I  suppose,  like  other  languages,  and  these  dialects 
often  preserve  words  and  forms  of  extreme  antiquity,  which 
have  long  since  perished  out  of  the  written  language,  or  latho 
were  never  introduced  into  it  You  know  Dr.  Pritchard's  book, 
1  take  it  for  granted,  the  only  sensible  book  on  the  subject 
which  I  ever  saw  written  in  English.  This,  and  Bopp's 
Vergieichende  Grammatik,  should  be  constantly  used,  I  think, 
to  enable  a  man  to  understand  the  real  connexion  of  languages, 
and  to  escape  the  extravagances  Into  which  our  so-called  Celtic 
scholars  have  generally  fallen. 


CCXXXIl.      TO  W.   W.   HinX,   ISQ. 

(Rating  toft  Petition  on  Subscriptkni. ) 

Apiil,  1840, 

My  wish  about  the  bill  is  this,  if  it  could  be  done; 

that  the  Athanasian  Creed  should  be  rejected  altogether, — that 
the  promise  to  use  the  Liturgy  should  be  the  peculiar  sub- 
scription of  the  clergy, ^that  the  Articles  should  stand  as 
articles  of  peace,  in  the  main  draft  of  each  Article,  for  clerE>" 
and  laity  alike ;  and  that  for  Church  membership  there  should 
be  no  other  test  than  that  required  in  Baptism.  I  think  you 
may  require  fuller  knowledge  of  the  clergy  than  of  the  laity  ; 
and,  as  tliey  have  a  certain  public  service  in  the  Church  to 
perform,  you  may  require  of  them  a  promise  that  they  will  per- 
form it  according  to  the  law  of  our  Church ;  but  as  to  the 
adhesion  of  the  inner  man  to  any  set  of  religious  truths, — this, 
it  seems  to  me,  belongs  to  us  as  Christians,  and  is  in  fact  a 
part  of  the  notion  of  Christian  faith,  which  faith  is  to  be  re- 
quired of  all  the  Church  alike,  so  far  as  it  can  be  or  ought  to 
be  required  of  any  one.  And  therefore,  so  long  as  the  clergy 
subscribe  to  the  Articles,  so  long  do  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
required  at  taking  degrees  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  of  all  who 
are  members  of  the  Church.  If  they  are  a  burden,  all  ought 
to  bear  it  alike ;  if  they  are  a  fair  test  of  church  membership, 
tliey  should  extend  to  all  alike. 


I  would  not  willingly  petition  about  the  Canons, 

except  to  procure  their  utter  abolition  ;  I  have  an  intense  dis- 
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like  of  clerical  legislation,  most  of  all  of  such  a  clergy  as  wu 
dominant  in  James  the  First's  reign.  And,  if  the  Canons  are 
touched  ever  so  lightly,  what  is  lef^  untouched  would  acquire 
additional  force,  an  evil  greater  to  my  mind  than  leaving  them 
altogether  alone.  I  think  that  I  should  myself  prefer  petition- 
ing for  a  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  Subscription,  and  especially 
for  the  total  repeal  of  the  36th  Canon.  Historically,  oui 
Prayer  Book  exhibits  the  opinions  of  two  very  different  parries, 
King  Edward's  Reformers,  and  the  High  Churchmen  of  James 
the  First's  time,  and  of  1661.  There  is  a  necessity,  therefore, 
in  fact,  for  a  comprehensive  Subscription,  unless  the  followers 
of  one  of  these  parties  arc  to  be  driven  out  of  the  Church  ;  for 
no  man  who  heartily  likes  the  one,  can  approve  entirely  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  other.  And  I  would  petition 
specifically,  I  think,  but  I  speak  with  submission,  for  the  direct 
cancelling  of  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  anonymous  Creed, 
vulgarly  called  Athanasius' — (would  it  not  be  well  in  your 
petition  to  alter  the  expression,  "  Athanasius'  Creed  ?")  leaving 
the  Creed  itself  untoudied. 


CCXXXIV.      TO  THE  SAM«. 

Maj  16, 1840, 

I  have  sent  a  copy  of  this  petition*  to  Whately ;  if  he 
approves  of  it,  I  will  ask  you  to  get  it  engrossed,  and  put  into 
the  proper  forms.  My  feeling  is  this  :  as  I  believe  that  the 
tide  of  all  reform  is  at  present  on  the  ebb,  I  should  not  myself 
have  come  forward  at  this  moment  with  any  petition,  but,  as 
you  have  resolved  to  petition,  I  cannot  but  sign  it ;  and,  then, 
signing  your  petirion,  I  wish  also  to  put  on  record  my  senti- 
ments as   to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  deeper  evil  than 

anything  in  the  Liturgy  or  Articles I  wish   that   the 

signatures  may  be  numerous,  and  may  include  many  I-aymen ; 
it  is  itself  a  sign  of  life  in  the  Church  that  Laymen  should 
feel  that  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  belong  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  Clergy. 

*/.<.  fortbereslCiialionof  deacom.  oT  iu  counlenancing  whal  be  held  la 

Hit  wiib  foi  the  revival  ol  any  distinct  be  erroneous    views    concemine   Uie 

eccksiasiica.1  govununeci  □(  the  cler^  religious  powen   aod  duties   of    the 

at  thli  time  <nu  checked  bj  the  fear  Suie. 
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CCXXXT.      *IO  J.   P     OKLt,   ISQ. 

April  la,  t&tfi. 

I  do  not  like  to  let  my  wife's  letter  go  without  a  word  frtun 
roe,  if  it  were  only  to  express  to  you  my  earnest  interest  about 
the  beginnings  of  your  great  work,  which  I  imagine  is  now 
near  at  hand.  It  is  very  idle  for  me  to  speculate  about  what  is 
going  on  in  states  of  society  of  which  I  know  so  Uttle  ;  yet 
my  knowledge  of  the  Jacobinism  of  people  here  at  home, 
makes  me  full  sure  that  there  must  be  even  more  of  it  out 
with  you,  and  it  fills  me  with  grief  when  I  think  of  society 
baring  such  an  element  avvtpa^v  if  opx^r-  .  •  •  •  I  often  think 
that  nothing  could  so  rouse  a  boy's  energies  as  sending  him 
out  to  you,  where  he  must  work  or  starve.  There  is  no  earthly 
thing  more  mean  and  despicable  in  my  mind  than  an  EngU^ 
gentleman  destitute  of  all  sense  of  his  responsibilities  and 
opportunities,  and  only  revelling  in  the  luxuries  of  our  hi^ 
anlization,  and  thinking  himself  a  great  person.  Burbidge  is 
here  again,  as  fond  of  Rugby  as  ever,  but  I  hope  that  he  will 
now  complete  his  terms  at  Cambridge.  I  hope  that  you  will 
journalize  largely.  Every  tree,  plant,  stone,  and  living  thing  is 
strange  to  us  in  Europe,  and  capable  of  affording  an  interest 
Will  you  describe  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  round 
Hobait's  Town  7  To  this  day  I  never  could  meet  with  a 
description  of  the  common  face  of  the  country  about  New 
York,  or  Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  and  therefore  I  have  no 
distinct  ideas  of  it  Is  your  country  plain  or  undulating, 
your  valleys  deep  or  shallow — curving  or  with  steep  sides  and 
flat  bottoms  7  Are  your  fields  large  or  small,  parted  by  hedges, 
or  stone  walls,  wi^  single  trees  about  them,  or  patches  oi 
wood  here  and  there  ?  Are  there  many  scattered  houses,  and 
what  are  they  built  of^brick,  wood,  or  stone  ?  And  what  are 
the  hills  and  streams  like — ridges,  or  with  waving  summits — 
with  plain  sides,  or  indented  with  combes  ;  full  of  springs,  or 
dry  ;  and  what  is  their  geology  7  I  can  better  fancy  the  actc»s 
when  I  have  got «  lively  notion  of  the  scene  on  which  thej  are 
acting.  Pray  give  my  kindest  remembrances  to  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Franklin ;  and  by  all  means,  if  possible,  stick  to  your 
idea  of  naming  your  place  Chrises  College.  Such  a  name 
seems  of  itself  to  hallow  Van  Diemen's  land,  and  the 
Spaniards  did  so  wisely  in  transplanting  their  religious  names 
with  them  to  the  New  World.  We  unhappily  "in  omnia  alia 
abiimus."    May  God  bless  you  and  your  work. 
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CCZXXVL      *T0  U*.   W.    K.    HAUILTOH. 

Rugby,  Majr  4,  itfa 
I  tiiank  70a  very  much  for  the  book  which  you  were  so 

kind  as  to  send  me I  was  delighted  to  see  transladons 

of  some  of  my  favourite  hymns  in  Bunsen's  collection,  and  shall 
try  to  get  them  sometimes  sung  in  our  chapel.  I  will  tiy  also 
again  to  understand  the  very  old  music  which  you  speak  of, 
and  which  Lepsius,  at  Bunsen's  request,  once  played  to  me. 
It  is  a  proof  of  Bunsen's  real  regard  for  me,  that  he  still  holds 
intercourse  with  me  even  after  I  proved  utterly  insensible  to 
what  he  admires  and  loves  so  much.  But  seriously,  those  who 
aie  musical  can  scarcely  understand  what  it  is  to  want  that 
sense  wholly ;  I  cannot  perceive  {jtaraXafi^aww)  what  to  others 
is  a  keen  source  of  pleasure ;  there  is  no  link  by  which  my 
mind  can  attach  it  to  itself;  and  much  as  I  regret  this  defect 
I  can  no  more  remedy  it  than  I  could  make  my  mind  mathe- 
matical, or  than  some  other  men  could  enter  into  the  deep 
delight  with  which  I  look  at  wood  anemones  or  wood  sorrel 
I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  come  and  see  us,  though  I 
know  the  claims  upon  your  time  too  well  to  complain  of  your 
absence.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  wrote  to  Keble 
lately,  and  had  a  very  kind  answer  from  him ;  I  yearn  sadly 
after  peace  and  harmony  with  those  whom  I  have  long  known, 
and  I  will  not  quarrel  with  them  if  I  can  help  it ;  though,  alas, 
in  some  of  our  tastes  there  is  the  music  which  to  them  is 
heavenly,  and  which  to  me  says  nothing ;  and  there  are  the 
wild  flowers  which  to  me  are  so  full  of  beauty,  and  which 

othen  tread  upon  with  indifference If  you  come  to  us 

in  about  a  month's  time,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show 
you  four  out  of  the  seven  windows  in  our  chapel  supplied  with 
really  good  painted  glass,  which  makes  me  not  despair  of 
getting  the  oUier  three  done  in  good  time.  I  should  always 
wish  to  be  very  kindly  remembered  to  yout  father  and  mother, 
whom  I  DOW  »o  rarely  see. 


CCXXXm.      TO  BXV,    HERBERT  HIU. 

Rngbr,  May  t,  iS«o^ 
I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  find  that  — —  were  to  go  to  you ', 
but,  before  I  heard  it,  I  was  going  to  send  you  an  edioitation, 
which,  although  you  may  thmk  it  needless,  I  will  oot  even 
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now  forbeu.  It  is,  that  you  should,  without  bil,  instnid 
your  pupils  in  the  six  books  of  Euclid  at  least  I  am,  as  you 
well  know,  no  mathematician,  and  therefore  my  judgment  in 
this  matter  is  worth  so  much  the  more,  becauss  what  I  can  do 
in  mathematics,  anybody  can  do ;  and  ai  I  can  teach  the  fiist 
six  books  of  Euclid,  so  I  am  sure  can  you  Then  it  is  a 
grievous  pity  that  at  your  age,  and  with  no  greater  amount  of 
work  than  you  now  have,  you  should  make  up  /our  mind  to  be 
shut  out  from  one  great  department,  I  might  almost  say,  from 
many  great  departments  of  human  knowledge.  Even  now  I 
would  not  allow  myself  to  say  that  I  should  never  go  on  in 
mathematics,  unlikely  as  it  is  at  my  age ;  yet  I  always  think 
that  if  I  were  to  go  on  a  long  voyage,  or  were  in  any  way 
hindered  from  using  many  books,  I  should  turn  very  eageriy  to 
geometry,  and  other  such  studies.  But  further,  I  do  r^lly 
think  that  with  boys  and  young  men,  it  is  not  right  to  leave 
them  in  ignorance  of  the  beginnings  of  physical  science.  It 
is  so  hard  to  begin  anythmg  in  after  life,  and  so  com- 
paratively easy  to  continue  what  has  been  begun,  that  I  think 
we  are  bound  to  break  ground,  as  it  were,  into  several  of  the 
mines  of  knowledge  with  our  pupils,  that  the  first  difficulties  may 
be  overcome  by  them  while  there  is  yet  a  power  firom  without 
to  aid  their  own  faltering  resolution,  and  that  so  they  may  be 
enabled,  if  they  will,  to  go  on  with  (he  study  hereafter.  I  do 
not  think  that  you  do  a  pupil  full  justice,  if  you  so  entirely  despise 
Plato's  authority,  as  to  count  geometry  in  education  to  be 
absolutely  good  for  nothing.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  forgive  me 
for  urging  this,  for  I  think  it  concerns  you  much,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  ought  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  a  pupil  be- 
cause you  will  not  master  the  six  books  of  Euclid,  which,  aflor 
all,  are  not  to  be  despised  for  one's  own  very  solace  and  ddight; 
for  I  do  not  know  that  Pythagoras  did  anything  strange,  if  he 
sacrificed  a  hecatomb  when  he  discovered  that  marvellous 
relation  between  the  squares  containing  and  subtending  a  right 
angle,  which  the  47tb  proposition  of  the  first  book  demonstrates 

More  than  500  pages  of  Vol  II.  are  printed,  btil 

tiieie  will  be,  I  fear,  100  more.  I  dread  the  adage  about 
fU7>i  0ij3Xiar  ("a  great  book  is  a  great  evil"").  We  have  real  spring 
for  the  first  time  for  seven  years ;  deUcioua  lains  and  genial 
sunshines,  so  that  the  face  of' the  earth  is  bursting  visibly  into 
beauty.  I  think  nothing  yet  of  summer  plans,  for  if  I  go 
abroad,  and  give  up  Fox  How,  it  must  be  done  Utt  iaitsit,  a 
will  not  bear  looking  at  beforehand. 
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CCXXXVIII.      TO  REV.    DR. 

Rugby,  Mar  '■  '^^ 

I  believe  that  I  look  to  Church  Extension  as  the 

onljr  possible  means,  under  God's  blessing,  of  bringing  society 
to  a  better  state,  but  I  cannot  press  Church  Extension  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  term,  as  a  national  measure,  because  I 
think  that  the  mass  of  Dissent  renders  it,  if  objected  to  by  the 
Dissenters,  actually  unjusL  The  evil  of  Dissent  and  its  causes 
aie  so  entirely  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  difficulties  in  this  way, 
that  we  never  can  get  on  consistently  or  smoothly  till  something 
be  done  to  try  to  remedy  this  ;  and  if  this  is  incurable,  then  die 
nationality  of  the  Church  must  always  be  so  far  false  that  you 
can  never  have  a  right  to  act  as  if  it  were  entirely  true.  And 
the  same  difficulty  besets  the  Education  question,  where  I 
neither  like  the  Government  plan  nor  the  Diocesan  system, — 
and  am  only  glad  that  I  can  avoid  taking  an  active  part  on 
either  side.  One  thing  I  see,  that  if  attempts  be  made,  as  they 
seem  to  be,  to  make  the  power  of  the  Bishops  less  nominal 
than  it  has  been,  there  will  be  all  the  better  chance  of  our 
getting  a  really  good  Church  government ;  for  irresponsible 
persons,  irremovable,  and  acting  without  responsible  advisers, 
are  such  a  solecism  in  government,  that  they  can  only  be  suf- 
fered to  exist  so  long  as  they  do  nothing ;  let  them  begin  to 
act,  and  the  vices  of  their  constitution  will  become  Sagraot.  1 
have  written  even  this  little  note  at  two  different  times,  and 
yet  it  is  not  Snished.  I  should  be  glad  to  get  any  detailed 
criticism  on  my  Prophecy  Sermons,  but  that,  I  am  afraid,  I 
shall  not  get  If  you  put,  as  you  may  da,  Christ  for  abstract 
good,  and  Satan  for  abstract  evil,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
notion  is  so  startling  that  they  are  the  main  and  only  perfect 
subjects  of  Prophecy,  and  that  in  all  other  cases  the  language 
is  hyperbolical  in  some  part  or  other ;  hyperbolical,  I  mean, 
and  not  merely  figurative.  Nor  can  I  conceive  how,  on  any 
other  supposition,  the  repeated  applications  of  the  old  Testa- 
ment language  to  our  Lord,  not  only  by  others,  but  by  Himself, 
can  be  understood  to  be  other  than  arbitrary. 

CCXXXIX.      TO  CHEVALIER   BUNSEN. 

Rugbf,  Majr  aO,  184a. 

I  feel  very  deeply  the  kindness  of  all  that  you  say 

about  my  w«rk,  and  rejoice  with  the  greatest  thankfulness  thai 
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you  are  breathing  more  freely.  You  may  remember  that  I  used 
to  be  very  anxious  about  you,  and  now  I  rejoice  to  think  that 
you  are  relieved  from  your  burdens,  and  have  only  to  beware 
of  over-indulgence  in  your  own  works,  a  more  b^uiling  danger, 
probably,  than  that  of  working  too  much  at  what  is  mere 
business.  For  myself,  if  I  were  left  to  my  natural  taste  meiely, 
I  beheve  I  should  do  little  but  read  and  write  and  enjoy  the 
society  of  my  own  family  and  dearest  friends  j  but  I  beLiere 
also,  most  sincerely,  that  it  is  far  better  for  me  to  be  engaged 
practical  life,  and  therefore  I  am  thankful  for  the  external  in 
necessity  which  obliges  me  to  go  on  at  Rugby.  In  fact,  the 
mixture  of  school  work  and  of  my  own  reading  furnishes  a  use- 
ful, and  I  feel,  too,  a  pleasant  variety ;  and  I  cannot  perceive 
that  it  is  any  strain  upon  my  constitution,  while  I  sleep  like  an 
infant,  and  daily  have  either  a  bathe  or  a  walk  in  the  counhy, 
where  I  think  neither  of  school  nor  of  History. 

No  doubt  I  feel  very  keenly  the  narrow  compass  of  my 
reading,  from  want  of  greater  leisure ;  and  it  hinders  me  from 
trying  to  do  some  things  which  I  should  like  to  do  ;  but  I  sun 
pretty  well  reconciled  to  this,  and  as  long  as  I  feel  that  I  can 
be  useful  practically  in  the  work  of  education,  I  am  well  con- 
tent to  relinquish  some  plans  which  would  otherwise  have  beoi 
very  dear  to  me.  But  then  my  health  may  fail,  and  what  am  I 
to  do  then  ?  I  know  the  answer  which  you  would  make  in  my 
place,  and  I  would  try  to  share  in  your  spirit,  and  to  say,  that 
then  Christ,  I  doubt  not,  will  provide  for  me  as  He  sees  best. 
As  man  wishes  and  schemes,  I  think  that  I  should  like  to  go 
on  here  till  Matt  and  Tom  have  gone  through  the  University, 
and  then,  if  I  could,  retire  to  Fox  How.  But  I  would  earnestly 
pray,  and  would  ask  your  prayers  too  for  me,  that  in  this  and 
in  all  things  I  may  have  a  single  heart  and  will,  wishing  for 
nothing  but  what  Christ  wishes  and  wills  for  me. 

I  read  your  accounts  of  your  own  pursuits  with  a  pleasure 
more  than  I  could  describe.  It  is,  indeed,  a  feeling  deeper 
than  pleasure  ;  a  solemn  thankfulness  that  you  are  so  blessed 
with  the  will  and  the  power  to  set  forth  the  truth  in  faith  and 
love.  And  most  earnestly  do  I  pray  that  God's  blessing  may 
be  upon  all  your  works  to  complete  them  to  His  own  glory,  and 
to  the  good  of  His  Church.  I  do  rejoice,  indeed,  to  see  you 
now  reaping  the  fruits  for  which  you  have  sowed  so  patiently, 
and  seizing  those  great  truths  to  which,  by  so  many  years  d 
quiet  labour — and  labour  which  ignorant  persons  often  thought 
and  think  to  have  another  direction;  as  the  parallels  (tf  a  be- 
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sieger's  approaches  are  not  carried  in  a  straight  line  to  the  ditch 
— you  were  silently  and  surely  making  your  way  good.  But  it 
is  a  sad  feehng,  too,  when  I  turn  to  our  own  Church,  and  see 
the  spirit  which  prevails  here. 

Now  for  the  second  volume  of  my  History,  I  shall  have  no 
pleasure,  or  next  to  none,  in  sending  it  to  you,  for  you  will 
sadly  feel  its  poverty.  You  will  perceive,  what  I  know  too  well, 
that  everywhere  you  are  in  soundings,  and  that  too  often  you 
aie  almost  in  shoal  water.  I  mean,  you  wilt  perceive  the 
defects  of  my  knowledge  at  every  turn ;  how  many  books  I 
have  never  read,  perhaps  have  never  heard  of;  how  incapable 
I  am  of  probing  many  of  the  questions,  which  I  notice,  to  the 
bottom.  I  wished  to  have  your  Essay  pa  the  Principles  of 
Historical  Criticism,  which  you  promised  me  when  you  were  in 
Westmoreland ;  but  now  I  must  beg  for  it  for  the  third  volume. 
I  think  that  you  will  like  the  tone  of  the  book  ;  in  that  alone  I 
can  think  of  your  reading  it  with  pleasure  ;  but  alas  I  alas  I  that 
I  should  have  had  to  write  such  a  book  in  the  face  of  Niebuhr's 
third  volume,  which  yet  t  was  obliged  to  do, 

I  went  up  to  one  of  our  levees  about  three  weeks 

ago,  and  was  presented  to  the  Queea  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  which  led  me  to  go,  was  to  enable  me  to  . 
be  presented  hereafter,  if  it  may  be,  by  you  at  Berlin.  I  saw 
several  people  whom  I  was  glad  lo  see,  and  was  amused  by  the 
novelty  of  the  scene.  Our  political  world  offers  nothing  on 
which  I  can  dwell  with  pleasure  or  with  hope.  One  or  two  men 
are  stirring  the  question  of  subscription  to  the  Articles  and 
Liturgy,  wishing  to  get  its  terms  altered.  Hull  prepared  a 
petition  lo  this  effect,  which  Whately  will  present  this  evening  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  One  or  two  of  our  friends  signed  it,  and  so 
did  I ;  not  that  I  believe  it  will  do  any  good,  nor  that  my  own 
particular  wish  would  lead  me  to  seek  for  reform  there ;  it  is  in 
government  and  discipline,  not  in  doctrine,  that  our  Church 
wants  mending  most ;  but,  when  any  good  men  feel  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  petition  for  what  I  think  good  and  right,  I  do 
not  feel  it  becoming  to  stand  aloof  from  them,  especially  where 
die  expression  of  theii  sentiments  is  likely  to  expose  them  to 
some  odium.  But  for  my  own  satistaction,  I  drew  up  and  sent 
to  Whately  a  sketch  of  what  I  should  myself  wish  to  petition 
for;  namely,  the  abolition  of  those  political  services  for  the 
30th  of  January,  &c.,  and  the  repeal  of  all  acts  or  canons  which 
forbid  deacons  from  following  a  secular  catling.  Sir  R.  Inglii 
is  i^oing  to  propose  a  grant  of  ;£4oo,ooo  3  year  for  new  clergy- 
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men;  but  surely  his  end  would  be  batter  answered,  and  at  no 
expense,  by  reviving  the  order  of  deacons,  and  enabling  us  to 
see  that  union  of  the  Christian  ministry  with  the  conunon 
business  of  life  which  would  be  such  a  benefit  both  to  the 
cleigy  and  the  laity.  Whately  approved  entireiy  of  the  pedtioD, 
but  thought  it  too  abrupt  a  way  of  proceeding,  as  the  subjcci 
would  be  new  to  so  many.  Here,  indeed,  I  do  feel  the  want  of 
time ;  for  I  should  like  to  write  upon  the  poin^  and  go  into  it 
deeply,  which  now  I  cannot  do  at  all. 


CCXL.      TO  THE  SANK. 

Ruebr,  Jmia  13,  iS^cl 

I  know  not  whether  this  letter  will  find  you  at  Bcme;  prob- 
ably not,  for  I  have  just  read  the  official  account  of  the  King 
of  Prussia's  death ;  but  it  may  wait  for  you  or  follow  you  to 
Berlin,  and  I  would  not  willingly  let  a  day  pass  without  expres- 
sing my  deep  interest  in  the  present  crisis.  That  extract  which 
you  wrote  out  for  rae  is  indeed  glorious,  and  (ills  one  with 
thankfulness  that  God  has  raised  up  such  a  king  in  a  great 
Protestant  country  at  this  momentous  time ;  when  the  great 
enemy  in  his  two  forms  at  once,  Satan  and  Antichmt,  the 
blasphemy  of  the  Epicurean  Atheist,  and  the  idolatry  oi 
the  lying  and  formal  spirit  of  Priestcraft,  is  assailing  the 
Church  with  all  his  might.  May  Christ's  strength  and  blessing 
be  with  the  king  and  with  you,  that  Prussia  may  be  as  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  the  city  of  God  upon  a  hill,  whose  light 
cannot  be  hid. 

I  have  in  the  last  week  again  felt  the  effects  of  your  true 
friendship.  Bishop  Stanley  procured  for  me  from  Lord  Mel- 
boume  the  ofTer  of  the  Wardenship  of  Manchester  College,  just 
vacant ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  especially  induced  to 
try  to  get  something  for  me  by  a  letter  of  yours,  in  which  you 
expressed  your  great  anxiety  that  I  should  be  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  Rugby.  But,  indeed,  dearest  friend,  Rugby,  while 
it  goes  on  well,  is  not  a  burden,  but  the- thing  of  all  others 
which  I  believe  Co  be  most  fitted  for  me  while  I  am  well  and 
in  the  vigour  of  life.  The  Wardenship  I  declined,  for  the 
income  was  so  comparatively  small,  that  I  should  have  found  a 
difficulty  in  educadng  my  children  on  it ;  but  much  more,  I 
must  either  have  made  the  office  a  sinecure,  or  it  would  have 
involved  me  in  labours  aod  responsibilities  quite  equal  to  those 
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which  I  have  now,  and  of  a  kind  quite  new  to  me.  And  I  think 
that  the  bishop  was  satisfied  that  I  did  right  tn  declinbg  it ; 
but  I  do  not  feel  the  less  strongly  his  great  kindness  and  yours. 
God  bless  and  prosper  you  always. 


CCXLI.      TO  W.   C.   LAKE,    ESQ. 

Rugby,  Almost  17,  1S40. 

I  do  not  give  heed  to  much  of  what  I  hear  about 

men's  opinions,  because  having  had  my  own  often  misunder- 
stood, I  am  prepared  to  lind  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of 
my  neighbours.  Yet  I  confess  that  I  should  like  to  know  the 
position  of  your  mind  at  the  present  moment,  because  some 
three  or  four  years  ago  it  had  attained,  I  think,  to  an  unusual 
degree  of  independence  and  vigour,  and  therefore  its  progress 
is  to  me  a  greater  matter  of  interest  And  I  remember  well, 
by  my  own  ejiperience,  the  strong  tendency  of  an  Oxford  life 
upon  any  one  who  is  justly  fond  of  Oxford,  to  make  him 
exceedingly  venerate  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  Oxford 
society.  ....  But  then  in  those  days  the  excessive  admira- 
tion was  less  injurious,  because  it  was  merely  personal ;  there 
was  no  set  of  opinions  identified  with  Davison  and  Coplestone 
which  one  learnt  to  venerate  for  their  sake.  The  influence  of 
the  place  in  this  way  can  hardly  be  resisted  during  a  certain 
time  of  a  man's  life ;  I  got  loose  from  it  before  I  left  Oxford, 
because  I  found,  as  my  own  mind  grew,  that  those  whom 
I  had  so  reverenced  were  not  so  much  above  myself,  and  I 
knew  well  enough  that  I  should  myself  have  made  but  a  sony 
oracle.  And  this  I  think  has  hindered  me  from  looking  up  to 
any  man  as  a  sort  of  general  guide  ever  since ;  not  that  I  have 
transferred  my  idolatry  from  other  men's  minds  to  my  own, — 
which  would  have  been  a  change  greatly  for  the  worse, — but  as 
much  as  I  have  felt  its  strength  comparatively  with  others,  so 
also  have  I  felt  its  absolute  weakness  and  want  of  knowledge. 
I  have  great  need  of  learning  daily,  but  I  am  sure  that  other 
men  are  in  the  like  predicament, — in  some  things,  though 
in  fewer  thaa  in  any  other  man  whom  I  know,  Bunsen  himsdC 
But  all  the  eminent  Englishmen  whom  I  know  have  need  of 
learning  in  a  great  many  points ;  and  I  cannot  turn  m_y  school- 
fellows into  my  masters ;  the  remark  of  Thucydtdes  that 
"one  man  is  not  very  different  from  another"  is  a  very 
important  truth,  if  one  appreciates  properly  the  general  wis- 
dom of  mankind  as  well  as  its  general  unwisdom ;  otherwise 
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it  leads  to  scepticism,  a  state  which  I  dread  and  abhor  everj 
day  more  and  more,  both  in  itself  and  as  being  so  often  the 
gate  of  idolatry. 

My  object  in  saying  all  this  is  mainly  to  warn  you  against 
the  secret  influence  of  the  air  in  which  you  are  living  for  so 
laige  a  portion  of  the  year.  Like  all  climates  it  has  its  noxious 
elements,  and  these  alfect  the  constitution  surely  but  uncon- 
sciously, if  it  be  continually  exposed  to  their  influence,  unless  a 
man,  knowing  that  he  is  living  in  an  aguish  district,  looks  to  his 
diet  and  habits  accordingly ;  and,  as  poor  Davison  did  when 
he  lived  in  the  fens,  gets  his  supply  of  water  from  a.  distance. 

Perhaps  my  late  journey  makes  me  more  alive  to  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  any  one  local  influence.  One  cannot  help 
feeling  how  very  narrow  the  view  of  any  one  place  must  be, 
when  there  are  so  many  other  views  in  the  world,  none  scarcely 
without  some  element  of  truth,  or  some  facility  for  discerning  it 
which  another  has  not 

For  my  own  especial  objects,  my  jouraey  answered  exc^ 
lently.  I  feel  that  I  have  no  need  of  going  to  Italy  again ; 
that  my  recollection  of  Rome  is  completely  refreshed,  and  that 
having  seen  Naples  and  the  interior  of  the  country  between 
Naples  and  I'erni,  I  have  nothing  more  to  desire,  for  it  would 
be  idle  to  exjject  to  visit  every  single  spot  in  Italy  which  might 
in  itself  be  interesting.  The  beauty  of  the  country  between 
Antrodoco  and  Terui  surpassed,  I  think,  anything  diat  I  saw, 
except  it  be  La  Cava,  and  the  country  dividing  the  bay 
of  Naples  from  that  of  Salerno,  But  when  we  returned  to 
Fox  How,  I  thought  that  no  scene  on  this  earth  could  ever  be 
to  me  so  beautiful  I  mean  that  so  great  was  its  actual  natural 
beauty,  that  no  possible  excess  of  beauty  in  any  other  scene 
could  balance  the  deep  charm  of  home  which  in  Fox  How 
breathes  through  eveiy^ing.  But  the  actual  and  real  bcau^ 
of  Fox  How  is,  in  my  judgment,  worthy  to  be  put  in  com- 
parison with  anything  as  a  place  for  human  dwelling.  I  have 
run  on  at  greater  length  than  I  intended. 


CfxiJi.     •to  rev.  h,  balston. 
(Wbo  wu  ihieateDed  witb  caasumpttoo.) 

Rugby,  August  17.  iK«d. 

I  grieved  not  to  see  you  on  our  way  to  France,  as 

Rugby,  I  fear,  must  be  forbidden  ground  to  you  at  present : 
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this  cold  lur  would  ill  suit  a  delicate  chest  I  have  great  con- 
fidence in  a  southern  climate,  if  only  it  be  taken  in  time,  which 
I  should  trust  was  the  case  in  rfie  present  instance.  But 
certainly  my  summer's  experience  of  Italy  has  not  impressed 
me  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  chmate  there ;  for  the 
changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  severe  cold,  were  very  trying ; 
and  aiter  sunset,  or  at  any  considerable  elevation  of  ground,  I 
found  the  cold  quite  piercing  on  several  occasions.  And  in 
the  Alps  it  was  really  miserable,  and  I  never  worked  at  lighting 
a  fire  with  such  hearty  good-will  as  I  did  at  Airolo  in  Italy  in 
this  present  year.  ....  We  enjoyed  greatly  our  four  days  at 
Fox  How,  and  are  now  returned  in  good  bodily  condition,  and 
I  trust  disposed  in  mind  also,  to  engage  in  the  great  work 
which  is  here  offered, — a  work,  the  importance  of  which  can 
hardly,  I  think,  be  overrated, 

I  thank  you  most  truly  for  the  kind  expiessions  with  which 
your  note  concludes.  It  would  make  me  most  happy  if  I 
could  feel  that  I  duly  availed  myself  of  my  opportunities  here 
to  teach  and  impress  the  one  thing  needful.  It  was  a  wise 
injunction  to  Timothy,  "to  be  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,"  because  we  so  often  fancy  that  a  word  would  be 
out  of  season  when  it  would  in  fact  be  seasonable.  And  I 
believe  I  often  say  too  little  from  a  dread  of  saying  too  much. 
Here,  as  in  secular  knowledge,  he  is  the  best  teacher  of  others 
who  is  best  taught  himself ;  that  which  we  know  and  love  we 
cannot  but  communicate;  that  which  we  know  and  do  not  love 
we  soon,  I  think,  cease  to  know. 


CCXUIl.      TO  THE  CHEVALIER   BDHSEN. 

Rogbr,  Sq>teii)ber4,  iS^a 
,  Both  public  and  private  matters  furnish  me  with 


more  points  on  which  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  than  it  is 
possit^e  to  enter  on  in  a  letter.  May  God  avert  the  calamity 
of  a  general  war,  which  would  be,  I  think,  an  unmixed  evil 
from  which  no  power  could  gain  anything,  eiccpt  it  were 
Russia.  I  cannot  help  looking  to  Russia  as  God's  appointed 
instrument  for  such  revolutions  in  the  races,  institutions,  and 
dominions  of  Europe  as  He  may  yet  think  fit  to  bring  about. 
But,  as  far  as  England  and  France  are  concerned,  war  could 
only  be  disastrous  to  both  parties. 

My  private  prospects  have  acquired  a  fixedness  whidi  they 
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never  before  have  had  so  completely,  because  t  have  now  reason 
to  know  that  I  should  never  be  appointed  to  one  of  those  new 
professorships  in  Oxford,  which  above  all  other  things  would 
have  been  acceptable  to  roe.  ....  It  vexes  rae  to  be  thus 
shut  out  from  the  very  place  where  I  fancy  that  I  could  do 
most  good :  bat  these  things  ore  fixed  by  One  who  knows 
best  where  and  how  He  'would  hare  us  to  serve  Him,  and  it 
seetns  to  tell  me  plainly  that  my  appointed  work  is  here.  I 
know  that  I  have  yearnings  after  opportunities  for  writing — not 
so  much  on  account  of  the  History  as  for  other  matteis  6j 
nearer  and  dearer ;  above  all,  that  great  question  of  the  Church. 
But  still  the  work  here  ought  to  satisfy  all  my  desires ;  and,  if 
I  ever  live  to  retire  to  Fox  How  with  undecayed  faculties,  the 
mountains  and  streams  which  I  so  love  may  well  inspire  roe 
with  a  sort  of  swan-like  strain,  even  in  old  age.  Meantime, 
the  school  is  fuller  than  ever,  and  all  seems  encouraging.  I 
shall  have  another  new  master  to  appoint  at  Christmas,  and 
shall  perhaps  be  able  to  find  one  amongst  mj  own  old  pupils. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  Gottlm^s  book  on  the 

Roman  Constitution,  and  for  Domer's  work  on  the  Doctrine 
as  to  the  Person  of  Christ.  But  I  seem  to  be  able  to  read  less 
than  ever,  and  aU  books  alike  stand  on  my  shelves,  as  it  were 
mocking  me ;  for  I  cannot  make  use  of  them  though  I  have 
them. 

Henr^  will  come  down  here  next  month,  to  have  his 
examination  from  me  previously  togoin^  into  the  schools.  He 
will  stay  here,  I  hope,  some  dme ;  for  it  will  do  him  good,  I 
think,  to  be  out  of  Oxford  as  much  as  he  can  just  before  his 
examination,  when  he  will  need  all  possible  refreshment  and 
repose.  Tell  me  something  of  your  absent  sons,  of  Ernest  and 
Charles,  and  Geoi^,  of  whose  progress  I  should  much  like  to 
hear.  ....    God  bless  you,  my  dearest  friend. 


CCXUT.     TO  8IK  THOUAS  PASLKT,  BART. 

Rngbf,  October  ig,  la^D. 

I  never  rejoiced  so  much  as  I  do  now  that  I  see 

no  daily  newspaper.  I  think  that  the  interest  of  this  present 
crisis  would  soon  make  me  quite  ill,  if  I  did  not  keep  my  eyes 
away  from  it.  The  spirit  displayed  by  the  French  press,  and 
by,  I  fear,  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  is  very  painlul  to  a!l 
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those  who,  like  me,  have  been  tiylag  resolutely  to  look  od 
France  with  regard  and  with  hope :  and  it  will  awaken,  I  doubt 
not,  that  vulgar  anti-Gallican  feeling  in  England  which  did  so 
much  mischief  morally  to  us.  Besides,  I  dread  a  war  on  every 
conceivable  ground,  both  politically  and  morally.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  power  but  Russia  can  gain  by  it ;  and  Russia's 
gain  seems  to  me  to  be  the  world's  loss.  Besides,  I  have  no 
i^ith  in  coalitions  ;  the  success  of  r8r4  and  i8r5  was  a  rare 
exception,  owing  to  special  causes,  none  of  which  are  in  action 
now ;  so  that  I  &ive  great  fears  of  France  being  victorious ;  for, 
with  the  greatest  respect  for  our  army  and  navy,  I  have  none 
whatever  for  our  war  ministers,  whether  Wh^  or  Tory, — 
blundering  in  that  department  having  marked  all  our  wars,  with 
scarcely  a  single  yearns  exception.  And  then  the  money  and 
the  debt,  and  the  mortgaging  our  land  and  industry  still 
deeper;  and  thus  inevitably  feeding  the  deadly  ulcer  of 
Chartism,  which  now,  for  the  moment,  is  skinned  over,  and, 
being  out  of  sight,  is  with  most  of  us,  according  to  the  osual 
infirmity  of  human  nature,  out  of  mind.  Certainly  the  com- 
mand to  "  put  not  our  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man, 
for  there  is  no  help  in  them,"  was  never  less  difficult  to  fulfil  than 
now ;  for  he  must  be  a  desperate  idolater  who  can  find  among 
our  statesmen  any  one  on  whom  he  can  repose  any  excessive 
confidence. 

One  thing  has  delighted  me,  namely,  Bishop  Stanley"! 
speech  on  the  presentation  of  the  petition  last  session  for  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy,  &c.,  which  he  has  now  published  with 
notes.  He  has  done  the  thing  exceedingly  well,  and  has 
closed  himself  completely,  I  think,  against  all  attack.  But  I 
do  not  imagine  that  the  question  itself  will  make  any  progress. 

I  am  reading  and  abstracting  Cyprian's  Letters, — the 

oldest  really  historical  monument  of  die  condition  of  the 
Christian  Church  after  the  Apostolical  Epistles.  They  are  fiill 
of  information,  as  all  real  letters  written  by  men  in  public 
stations  must  be ;  and  are  far  better  worth  reading  than  any  of 
Cyprian's  other  works,  which  are  indeed  of  little  value.  I  am 
revising  my  Thucydides  for  the  second  edirion,  and  reserving  the 
third  volume  of  Rome  for  Fox  How ;  so  that  I  do  not  do  much  at 
present  beyond  the  business  of  the  school :  we  are  sadly  too 
full  in  point  of  numbers,  and  I  have  got  thirty-six  in  my  own 
form.  I  have  read  Mr.  TumbuU's  book  on  Austria,  which  I 
like  much,  and  it  well  agrees  with  my  tenderness  for  the 
Austrian  government  and  people. 
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CCatLV.      TO   REV.    DR.    HAWKINS. 

Rugbr,  Seplembci  14,  Aip. 

.....  I  have  received  your  Bampton  Lectures,  for  which 
t  thank  you  much ;  and  I  have  read  seven  out  of  the  eight 
Sermons  carefully,  and  shall  soon  finish  the  volume.  The 
volume  interested  me  greatly  for  the  subject's  sake,  as  well  as 
for  your  own.  With  much  I  entirely  agree, — indeed  I  quite 
agree  as  to  your  main  positions  j  but  I  have  always  suppled 
it  to  be  a  mere  enemy's  caricature  of  our  Protestant  doctrine, 
when  any  are  supposed  to  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
individual  to  make  out  his  faith  de  novo,  from  the  Scriptures 
alone,  without  regard  to  any  other  authority  living  or  dead.  I 
read  with  particular  interest  wha.t  you  say  about  Episcopacy, 
because  I  did  not  know  exactly  what  you  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject There  I  am  sony  to  find  we  differ  most  widely.  I  cannot 
understand  from  your  book, — and  I  never  can  make  out  from 
anybody,  except  the  strong  Kewmanites, — what  the  essence  of 
Episcopacy  is  supposed  to  be.  The  Newmanites  say  that 
certain  divine  powers  of  administering  the  Sacraments  efTectually 
can  only  be  communicated  by  a  regular  succession  from  those 
who,  as  they  supposed,  had  them  at  first  W.  Law  holds  this 
ground ;  there  must  be  a  succession  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
mysterious  gift  bestowed  on  the  priesthood,  which  gift  inakes 
Baptism  wash  away  sin,  and  converts  the  elements  in  the  Lord's 
Supper  into  effectual  means  of  grace.  This  is  intelligible  and 
consistent,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  highest  d^ree  false 
and  antichristian.  Is  Government  the  essence  of  Episcopacy, 
which  was  meant  to  be  perpetual  in  the  Church  ?  Is  it  the 
monarchical  element  of  government? — and  if  so,  is  it  the 
monarchical  element,  pure  or  limited?  Conceive  what  a 
difference  between  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  one  limited  like 
ours ;  and  still  more,  like  the  French  monarchy,  under  the 
constitution  of  17S9.  I  cannot  in  the  least  tell,  therefore, 
what  you  suppose  to  be  the  real  thing  intended  to  be  kept  in 
the  Church,  as  I  suppose  that  you  do  not  like  the  Newmanite 
view.  And  all  the  moderate  High  Churchmen  appear  to  me 
to  labour  under  the  same  defect, — that  they  do  not  seem  to 
perceive  clearly  what  is  the  essence  of  Episcopacy;  or,  if  they 
do  perceive  it,  they  do  not  express  themselves  clearly. 

Another  point  incidentally  introduced,  appeared  to  me  also 
to  be  not  stated  quite  plainly.     Vou  complain  of  those  persons 
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who  judge  of  a  Revelation,  not  by  its  evidence,  but  by  itE 
substance.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  its  substance  is  a 
most  essential  part  of  its  evidence  ;  and  that  miracles  wrought 
in  favour  of  what  was  foolish  or  wicked,  would  only  prove 
Manicheism.  We  are  so  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  unseen 
world,  that  the  character  of  any  supernatural  power  can  be 
only  judged  of  by  the  moral  character  of  the  statements  which 
it  sanctions :  thus  only  can  we  tell  whether  it  be  a  revelation 
from  God,  or  from  the  Devil.  If  his  father  telJs  a  child  some- 
thing which  seems  to  him  monstrous,  faith  requires  him  to 
submit  his  own  judgment,  because  he  knows  his  father's  person, 
and  is  sure,  therefore,  that  his  father  tells  it  him.  But  we  can- 
not thns  know  God,  and  can  only  recognise  His  voice  by  the 
words  spoken  being  in  agreement  with  our  idea  of  his  moral 
nature.  Enough,  however,  of  this.  I  should  hope  that  your 
book  would  do  good  in  Oxford ;  but  whether  anything  can  do 
good  there  or  not  is  to  ine  sometimes  doubduL 


oatLvt.    TO  iiR.  ;u^ncE  colkridgz. 

Rugfaj,  Seplnnbrr  at,  1840. 
TTiis  sheet  is  not  so  large  as  yours,  but  it  is  my  largest  size 
next  to  foolscap ;  and  I  readily  and  thankfully  acknowledge 
youi  claim  upon  me  for  as  long  and  full  a  letter  as  I  can  write. 
I  have  more  than  time  enough  just  now,  for  I  have  been  con- 
fined to  my  room  since  Thursday  with  a  slight  attack  of  fever, 
which,  though  it  would  be  nothing,  I  suppose,  to  any  one  else, 
yet  always  has  such  an  effect  upon  my  constitution  as  to  unfit 
me  for  ^1  exertion ;  and  I  lay  either  in  bed  or  on  the  sofa  in 
my  room  for  three  days,  a  most  inutile  lignum.  Nor  am  I  yet 
allowed  to  go  downstairs,  but  I  am  on  the  mend,  and  my 
pulse  has  returned  nearly  to  its  natural  tardiness,  which  in  me 
is  its  state  of  health.  So  I  can  now  thank  you  very  heartily  for 
your  letter,  and  that  delightful  picture  which  it  gave  me  of 
your  home  repose.  No  man  feels  more  keenly  than  I  du 
how  much  better  it  is  to  inherit  than  to  purchase,— if  my 
father's  place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  never  passed  out  of  his 
executors'  hands,  I  doubt  whether  I  ever  could  have  built  Fox 
How,  although  in  all  other  respects  there  is  no  comparison  to 
my  mind  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Westmoreland. 
Therefore  I  "macarize"  you  the  more,  for  having  both  an 
inherited  home,  and  in  a  county  and  part  of  the  county  per  se 
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delightiuL  I  never  saw  Ottety  bnt  once,  and  that  in  the 
winter ;  trot  the  valley  and  the  stream,  uid  the  old  church,  and 
your  house,  are  still  tolerably  distinct  in  my  memory;  and 
I  do  trust  that  one  day  they  will  be  freshened  by  a  second 
actual  view  of  them.  Comish  and  his  wife,  I  bear,  are  actually 
in  Yorkshire :  if  you  can  tell  where  a  letter  would  find  them,  I 
would  ask  you  to  let  me  know  by  one  line,  for  I  want  to  catch 
them  on  their  return,  and  to  secure  some  portion  of  their  time 
by  a  previous  promise  before  George's  home  sickness  comes  on 
him  like  a  lion,  and  drives  him  off  to  Cornwall,  uno  impeta, 
complaining  that  even  railways  are  too  slow,  ....  The 
school  is  flourishing  surprisingly,  and  I  cannot  keep  our  num- 
bers within  their  proper  limit;  but  yet  the  limit  is  so  br 
useful,  that  it  kee;^  us  within  bounds,  and  allows  us  to  draw 
back  again  as  soon  as  we  can.  We  are  now  about  340, 
and  I  have  admitted  63  boys  since  the  holidays.  And  all  this 
pressure  arose  out  of  applications  made  previously  to  our  great 
success  at  Oxford  in  the  summer,  which  was  otherwise  likely 
to  set  us  up  a  little.  Yet  it  is  very  certain  to  me  that  we  have 
little  distinguished  talent  in  the  school,  and  not  much  of  tfae 
spirit  of  reading.  What  gives  me  pleasure  is,  to  observe  a 
steady  and  a  kindly  feeling  in  the  sdiool,  in  general,  towaidt 
the  Masters  and  towards  each  other.  This  I  say  to-day, 
knowing,  however,  30  well  the  unstable  nature  of  this  boy  sea, 
that  I  am  well  aware  how  soon  any  "dux  turbidus  "  may  set 
unr  poor  Adria  all  in  a  commotion. 

Meanwhile,  as  long  as  we  go  on  fairly,  and  my  health 
stands,  I  am  well  convinced  that  for  the  present,  and  so  lo!% 
as  my  boys  are  in  the  school,  I  would  rather  be  here  than 

anywhere  else Quod  est  in  votis ;  if  alter  a  life  of  $0 

much  happiness,  I  ought  to  form  a  single  wish  for  the  future, 
it  would  be  to  have  hereafter  a  Canonry  of  Christ  Church,  with 
one   of  the   nsw  professorships   of  Scriptuial    Interpretatiou 

or  Ecclesiastical  Histo^ Oxford,  both  for  ita  good 

and  its  beauty,  which  I  love  so  tenderly,  and  for  the  evil 
now  tainting  i^  which  I  would  fain  resist  in  its  very  birth- 
place, is  the  place  where  I  would  fain  pass  my  latest  years  of 
unimpaired  faculties. 

It  distresses  me  to  think  of  your  reading  such  a  book  as 
Kuinoel.  That  most  absurd  trash, — absurd  no  less  than  pro- 
fane,—which  prevailed  for  a  time  among  the  German  theo- 
logians, I  have  happily  very  little  acquaintance  with,  except 
from  quotations ;  but  I  have  always  thought  that  it  was  utieiiy 
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bad.  Niebuhr's  spirit  of  historical  and  literary  criticism  was  as 
much  needed  by  German  theolc^ons  as  by  English  ones,  and 
Strauss  to  this  day  is  wholly  without  it  But  the  best  German 
divines,  Lucke,  TTioluck,  Nitzsch,  Olshausen,  &c,  write  only 
in  Gennan,  which  I  fancy  you  do  not  readj  neither,  in  fact,  do 
I  read  much  of  them,  because  I  have  not  time ;  but  they  are 
good  men,  devout  and  sensible,  as  well  as  leamtKl,  and  what  I 
have  read  of  them  is  really  valuable, 

I  should  have  liked  any  detailed  criticism  of  yours  upon 
vol.  ii.  of  History  of  Rome.  I  have  scarcely  yet  been  able  to 
get  any  judgments  upon  the  two  first  volumes  which  will  help 
me  for  those  to  come.  The  second  volume  will  be,  I  hope, 
the  least  interesting  of  all ;  for  it  has  no  legends,  and  no  con- 
temporary history.  I  tried  hard  to  make  it  lively,  but  that 
very  trying  is  too  like  the  heavy  baron,  who  leaped  ovei  the 
chairs  m  his  room,  pour  apprmdrt  d'Ute  vif.  What  I  can 
honestly  recommend  to  you  in  the  book  is  its  sincerity;  I 
think  that  it  confesses  its  own  many  imperfections,  without 
attempting  to  ride  grand  over  its  subject.  In  the  war  of 
Pyrrhus  I  was  oppressed  all  the  time  by  my  sense  of  Niebuhr's 
irmnite  superiority;  for  that  chapter  in  his  third  volume  is  one 
of  the  most  masterly  pieces  of  history  that  I  know, — so  rich 
and  vigorous,  as  well  as  so  intelligent  I  think  that  I  breathe 
fteer  in  the  first  Punic  War,  where  Niebuhr's  work  is  scarcely 
more  than  fragmentary.  I  hope,  though,  to  breathe  freer  still 
in  the  second  Punic  Wax ;  but  there  floats  before  me  an  image 
of  power  and  beauty  in  History,  which  I  cannot  in  any  way 
realize,  and  which  often  tempts  me  to  throw  all  that  I  have 
written  clean  into  the  fire. 


CCXLVII.      *TO  W.    SKTON   KARR,   ESQ. 
(TbeD  at  Halleybory  College.) 

RdkIt,  Odober  5,  iS4o> 

I  thank  yon  much  for  your  letter,  which  I  was  very  glad  to 
receive,  and  which  gave  me  as  favourable  an  account  of  your 
new  abode  as  I  had  expected.  It  must  be  always  an  anoma- 
lous sort  of  place,  and  I  suppose  that  the  best  diing  to  do  is 
to  turn  the  necessity  of  passing  a  certain  time  there  to  as  good 
account  as  possible,  by  working  well  at  the  Eastern  languages. 
I   should  be  much  obliged  to  you   if  you  would  tell  me 
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what  Sanscrit  Grnmtnar  and  Dictionary  you  use ;  and  whether 
there  is  anything  like  a  Sanscrit  Delectus,  or  an  easy  constni- 
ing  book  for  beginners.  I  am  not  so  old  as  Cato  was  when  be 
learned  Greek,  and  I  confess  that  I  should  like,  if  possible,  tt 
learn  a  little  of  the  sister  of  Greek,  which  has  almost  a 
domestic  claim  upon  us  as  the  oldest  of  our  greatest  Indo- 
Germanic  family. 

All  things  are  going  on  here  much  as  usual  T^e  football 
matches  are  in  great  vigour.  The  Sixth  match  is  over,  being 
settled  in  one  day  by  the  defeat  of  the  Sixth.  The  School- 
house  match  is  pending,  and  the  School-house  have  kicked 
one  goal.  Figou,  Bradley,  and  Hodson,  leave  us,  I  am  afraid, 
in  the  couise  of  a  week.  ....  I  am  writing  this  at  Fourth 
Lesson,  as  usual,  and  the  lower  row  are  giving  up  their  books, 
so  that  I  must  conclude. 


CCXLVIII.      TO   ARCHDBACOK   HARK. 

Rugby,  October  aB,  1840, 

I  have  read  youi  Senuons  with  very  great  pleasure, 

and  ought  long  since  to  have  thanked  you  for  them.  The 
Notes,  I  hope,  will  not  long  be  delayed  It  is  a  great  delight 
to  mc  to  read  a  book  with  which  I  can  agree  so  generally  and 
so  heartily.  Universally  one  never  can  expect  to  agree  with 
any  one,  but  one's  highest  reasonable  hope  is  fulfilled,  when 
one  sympathizes  cordially  with  the  greatest  part  of  a  book,  and 
feels  sure,  where  there  is  a  difference,  that  the  writer  would 
hear  our  opinions  patiently,  and  if  he  did  not  agree  with  them, 
would  at  least  not  quarrel  with  us  for  holding  them. 

It  was  no  small  delight  to  me  to  tread  the  ground  of  the 
Forum  once  more,  and  to  see  the  wonders  of  Campania,  and 
to  penetrate  into  the  land  of  the  Samnites  and  Sabines.  I 
missed  Bunsen  sadly,  but  his  friend  Abeken  was  a  most  wotthy 
substitute,  and  was  hardly  less  kind  than  Bunsen  biraselT  would 
have  been. 

I  signed  the  petition,  because,  agreeing  with  its 

prayer,  I  did  not  wish  to  avoid  bearing  my  share  of  its  odium ; 
but  I  am  not  earnest  about  it  myself,  being  far  more  anxious 
about  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  than  for 
any  alterations  in  the  Liturgy  or  subscriptions ;  although  these 
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too,  I  think,  should  not  be  left  undone.  But  1  would  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  to  destroy  that  disastrous  fiction  by  which 
the  minister  has  been  made  "  personam  Ecclesiae  gerere,"  and 
which  the  Oxford  doctrines  are  not  only  upholding,  but 
a^ravating.  Even  Maurice  seems  to  me  to  be  infected  in 
some  measure  with  the  same  error  in  what  he  says  respecting 
the  right  of  the  Church — meaning  the  Clergy^ — to  educate  the 
people.  A  female  reign  is  an  unfavourable  time,  I  know,  for 
pressing  strongly  the  doctrine  of  the  Crown's  Supremacy.  Yet 
that  doctrine  has  been  vouchsafed  to  our  Church  by  so  rare  and 
mere  a  blessing  of  God,  and  contains  in  itself  so  entirely  the 
true  idea  of  the  Christian  perfect  Church — the  Kingdom  of 
God— and  is  so  mighty  to  the  overthrowing  of  that  which  I 
regard  as  the  essence  of  all  that  is  evil  in  Popery — the  doctrine 
of  the  Priesthood— that  I  do  wish  even  now,  that  people's 
eyes  might  be  opened  to  see  the  peculiar  blessings  of  oui 
Church  Constitution,  and  to  work  it  out  to  its  full  develop- 
ment 


ocxLix.     •to  rev.  h.  bai-ston. 

Rugb;,  September  9,  iS40. 

I  cannot  let  a  day  pass  without  thanking  you  for  your  very 
kind  letter.  ....  Do  not  thing  of  answering  this  letter  till 
you  feel  quite  able  to  do  it  without  painfiil  effort  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  write  to  you  when  I  can  ;  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  indeed  if  I  could  help  to  relieve  what  I  fear  must  be 
the  loneliness  of  Guernsey.  But  I  dare  say  that  other  people 
have  not  always  m;^  shrinking  from  a  residence  in  a  small  islajid 
surrounded  by  a  wide  sea ;  it  always  seems  to  me  tike  a  prison 
in  a  howling  wilderness 

Since  our  return  I  have  done  litde  or  nothing  besides  the 
school  work  and  my  letters.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  much  as 
yet  upon  the  History,  but  I  am  getting  on  a  litfle  with 
Thucydides,  a  work,  however,  in  which  I  take  now  but  little 
interest. 

My  wife  will  add  a  few  lines  to  go  In  the  same  cover  with 
this,  We  always  think  of  you  with  affection,  and  with  no 
small  gratitude  for  your  constant  kindness  to  our  children. 
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CO.      TO  THE  SAME. 

Rugbf.  October  agt  iSt& 


I  cannot  bear  that  a  second  letter  should  go  to  Guernsey, 
mthout  conveying  under  my  own  hand  the  ezpTCssion  <tf  my 
wannest  thanks  to  Miss  Hawtrey  for  her  most  kind  delightful 

letters And  now,  my  dear  Balston,  I  have  not  much 

else  to  say,  or  rather,  I  have  much  more  than  I  can  or  ought 
to  say.  ....  I  look  round  in  the  school,  and  feel  how  utterly 
beyond  human  power  is  the  turning  any  single  human  heart  to 
God.  Some  heed,  and  some  heed  not,  with  the  same  outward 
means,  as  it  appears,  offered  to  both,  and  the  door  opened  to 
one  no  less  wide  than  to  another.  But  "  the  kingdom  of  God 
lufTercth  violence  j"  and  to  infuse  the  violence,  which  wilL 
enter  at  all  cost,  and  will  not  be  denied,  belongs  to  Him  alone 
whose  counsels  we  cannot  follow.  You  will  pray  for  us  all, 
that  we  may  glorify  God's  name  in  this  place,  in  teaching  and 
in  learning,  in  guiding  and  in  following. 

I  have  many  delightful  proofs  th^t  those  who  have  been 
here,  have  found  at  any  rate  no  such  evil  as  to  prevent  their 
serving  God  in  after  life ;  and  some,  I  trust,  have  derived  good 
from  Rugby.  But  the  6vil  is  great  and  abounding,  I  well  i 
know ;  and  it  is  very  fearful  to  think  that  it  may  to  some  be 
irreparable  ruin.  I  will  write  again  when  I  can.  Hay  God 
bless  you  ever,  and  support  you,  as  he  did  my  dear  sister, 
through  all  that  He  may  see  fit  to  lay  on  you.  Be  sure  that 
there  is  a  blessing  and  a  safety  in  having  scarcely  any  other 
dealings  than  with  Christ  alone — in  bearing  His  manifest  will, 
and  waiting  for  His  pleasure — intervening  objects  being  of 
necessity  removed  away. 


ecu.      TO  C  J.   VAUOUAM,    KSQ. 

Riigt>7,  Novtnbcr  4,  ittDL 

Your  letter  gave  me  such  deej)  and  lively  pleasure,  that  I 
could  scarcely  restrain  my  joy  within  decent  bounds ;  for  to 
see  any  man  whom  I  thoroughly  value,  delivered  from  the 
■nare  of  the  law  as  a  profession,  is  with  me  a  matter  of  the 
most  earnest  rejoicing.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for  me 
to  say,  that  as  I  grieved  to  aee  you  decided,  as  I  supposed,  in 
favour  of  the  law,  so  I  should  rejoice  in  your  escaping  while  it 
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is  yet  time,  and  following  the  right-hand  path  to  any  pure  and 
Christian  calling,  which  to  my  mind  that  of  an  advocate, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  Bar,  cannot  be ;  and 
I  &ink  that  scarcely  any  practice  could  make  it  such. 

I  think,  too,  that  for  yourself  individually,  jou  would  do 
well  to  adopt  another  calling.  I  think  that  your  highest 
qualities  could  not  be  exercised  in  the  law,  while,  if  you  are  at 
jdl  inclined  to  love  argument  as  an  exercise,  and  therefore  to 
practise  it  without  r^ard  to  its  only  just  end,  truth,  I  cannot 
but  think,  that  the  law  would  be  especially  dangerous  to  you. 
For  advocacy  does  seem  to  me  inconsistent  with  a  strong 
perception  of  truth,  and  to  be  absolutely  intolerable  unless 
where  the  mind  sits  loose,  as  it  were,  from  any  conclusions, 
and  merely  loves  the  exercise  of  making  anything  wear  the 
semblance  of  truth  which  it  chooses  for  the  time  being  to 
patronize. 

With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the  question,  while  I 
should  delight  to  see  you  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  I 
canot  quite  think  that  the  parochial  minist^  is  so  clearly  to  bo 
preferred  to  the  work  of  education.  But  in  this  men  have  also 
thdr  calling,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  tempt  them  from  it 
Nor  would  I  have  you  think  that  I  mix  up  any  personal  feelings 
at  the  possibility  of  persuading  you  to  join  us  at  Rugby,  with 
my  genuine  thankfulness,  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  others, 
that,  in  so  great  a  matter  as  the  choice  of  a  profession,  you 
are  disposed  to  turn  from  the  evil  to  the  good.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  our  work  is  open  to  the  objections  which  you 
supp(»e ;  it  and  the  parochial  ministry  have  each  their  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages ;  but  education  has  the  advantages, 
on  the  whole,  where  it  can  be  combined  with  opportunities  of 
visiting  the  sick  and  old,  the  sobering  needful  to  qualify  the 
influences  of  youth  and  health  and  spirits,  so  constantly 
displayed  by  boys,  and  necessary  also  in  a  great  degree  to 
those  who  teach  boys.  Do  not  decide  this  point  hastily,  unless 
you  feel  yourself  called  as  it  were  beyond  dispute  to  the  paro- 
chial ministry ;  if  you  are,  then  follow  it  in  Christ's  name,  and 
may  it  be  blessed  to  you  and  the  Church. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  write  hastily,  but  I  wish  to  lose  no 
time.  Write  again  or  come  over  to  us,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use 
iS  answering  any  questions. 
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I  am  afraid  that  my  opintoa  is  suspected  by  you,  because  it 
was  expressed  so  strongly.  However  you  must  Dot  suppose 
me  to  doubt  that  there  can  be  most  excellent  men  in  the  pro- 
fession even  of  an  advocate,  two  of  my  most  valued  and 
respected  friends  being,  or  having  been,  advocates;  and  ali 
other  parts  of  the  law  I  hold  in  the  highest  honour,  and  think 
that  DO  calling  can  be  nobler.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand 
why  you  desire  to  make  out  a  justification  for  yourself  for 
choosing  one  profession  rather  than  another.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  point  is  as  yet  fully  open.  Your  University  residence 
is  only  just  dosed ;  your  legal  studies — youi  mere  legal  edu- 
cation— can  hardly,  I  suppose,  have  yet  commenced.  Certainly 
it  cannot  have  advanced  as  far  as  your  theological ;  so  that  in 
point  of  preparation  you  are  actually  more  fitted  for  the  Church 
ministry  than  for  the  Law. 

Now,  with  respect  to  being  an  example  in  a  profession 
where  example  is  much  needed,  I  can  hardly  think  that  any 
man  could  choose  a  profession  with  such  a  view  without  some 
presumption.  In  such  matters,  safety  rather  than  victoiy 
should  be  each  man's  object ;  that  desire  to  preserve  his  best 
self,  being  not  selfishness,  but  as  I  imagine,  the  true  fulfilment 
of  the  law.  If  one  is  by  God's  will  fixed  in  a  calling  fiill  of 
temptations,  but  where  the  temptations  may  be  overcome,  and 
the  victory  will  be  most  encouraging  to  others,  then  it  may  be 
our  duty  to  overcome  rather  than  to  fly;  but  no  man,  I  tlunk, 
ought  to  seek  temptation  in  the  hope  of  serving  the  Church 
brilliantly  by  overcomir^g  iL 

With  regard  to  the  minor  question,  I  will  not  enter  upon  it 
now.  Thus  much,  however,  I  may  say,  that,  humanly  speaking, 
I  am  not  likely  soon  to  leave  Rugby ;  that  it  would  be  my 
greatest  delight  to  have  you  here  as  a  master ;  and  that  the 
field  of  good  here  opened,  is,  I  think,  not  ea^y  to  be  sur- 
passed. If  you  decide  on  the  parochial  ministry,  then  I  think 
that  your  calling  would  be  to  a  lat^e  town  rather  than  n 
a  country  village. 
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CCLIII.      TO  J.  ACTON,   KSQ. 

Rngb^,  November  18,  iB^a 
I  think  [hat  even  your  very  kind  and  handsome  gift  to  th« 
library  has  given  me  less  pleasure  than  the  letter  which 
accompanied  it,  and  which  was  one  of  the  highest  ^tifi- 
cations  that  a  man  in  my  profession  can  ever  expenence. 
Most  sincerely  do  I  thank  you  for  it;  and  be  assured  that  I  do 
value  it  very  deeply.  Your  letter  holds  out  to  me  another  pros- 
pect which  interests  me  veiy  deeply.  I  have  long  felt  a  very 
deep  concern  about  the  state  of  our  manufacturiDg  population, 
and  have  seen  how  enormous  was  the  work  to  be  done  there, 
and  how  much  good  men,  especially  those  who  were  not  clergy- 
men, were  wanted  to  do  it  .And  therefore  I  think  of  you,  as 
engaged  in  business,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  being  convinced 
that  a  good  man,  highly  educated,  cannot  possibly  be  in  a  more 
important  position  in  this  kingdom  than  as  one  of  the  heads  of 
a  great  manufacturing  establishment.  I  feel  encouraged  also 
by  the  kindness  of  yout  letter,  to  trouble  you,  perhaps,  here- 
after, with  some  questions  on  a  point  where  my  practical 
knowledge  is  of  course  nothing.  Yet  I  see  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  long  that  those  who 
have  the  practical  knowledge  could  be  brought  steadily  and 

systematically  to  consider  the  possibility  of  a  remedy 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  winter  examination,  which,  as 
you  may  remember,  gives  us  all  sufficient  employment 


CCLIV.      trO  »EV.    W.    K.  HAHILTOM. 

Rugbj,  Nonmber  18  or  19,  iSfa 

I  have  very  much  which  I  should  like  to  say  to 

you,  if  I  were  with  you,  but  I  have  not  time  to  write  it,  nor 
would  it  do  well  in  a  letter.  — —  tells  me  that  you  were 
gratified  with  the  improvement  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  j  so 
one  !>ees  encouragements  which  cheer  us,  as  well  as  disappoint- 
ments enough  to  humble  us ;  but,  perhaps,  I  am  a^eady 
partaking  of  one  of  the  characteristics  of  old  age,  according  to 
Aristotle,  and  I  am  less  inclined  to  hope  than  to  fear.  £ut  it 
is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  there  are  many  good  men  at 
work,  and  that  their  labours  arc  not  without  a  blessing.     You 
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will,  I  am  sure,  have  been  ^wishing  and  praying  that  we  may  be 
saved  from  the  curse  of  war ;  an  evil  which  would  ciush  the 
seeds  of  more  good  than  can  be  told  throughout  Europe^  asd 
coufirm  or  revive  mischiefs  innumerable.  Your  godson  is  well, 
but  it  is  becoming  needful  to  keep  him  from  the  bojrs  of  the 
school,  who  would  soon  pet  and  spoil  him. 


CCLT.      TO  HEV.    DR.    OAWKIITS. 

Rugby,  Eteconber  4,  tSfdi 

I  Wished  also  to  thank  you  for  jrour  Sermon,  and 

to  say  a  little  to  you  about  it  I  quite  ^ree  with  you  that  you 
should  not  attack  the  Newmanites  direcdy.  Independently  of 
what  I  might  call  the  moral  reasons  for  your  not  doing  so,  I 
think  that  truth  is  never  best  taught  negatively ;  and  these  veiy 
men  derive  a  great  advantage  from  holding  up  something 
positive,  although,  as  I  think,  it  be  but  a  most  soiiy  and 
abominable  idol,  to  men's  faith  and  love ;  and  merdy  to  say 
that  the  idol  is  an  idol,  and  that  its  worship  is  pemidoas,  is 
doing  but  little  good,  unless  we  show  where  the  worship  can 
be  transferred  wholesomely.  But  your  sermon  is  to  me  per- 
sonally almost  tantalizing,  because  it  shows  that  we  agree  in  so 
much,  and  makes  it  doubly  vexatious  to  me  that  there  is  be- 
yond this  agreement,  as  I  suppose  there  must  be,  a  great  and 
wide  divergence.  I  suppose  that  it  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  apprehend  rightly  what  is  that  /uvm^  which  is  really 
the  great  excellence  to  be  aimed  at  The  Newmanites, 
humorously  enough,  call  their  system  Via  Media.  You  think 
that  your  views  are  Via  Media, — I  think  that  mine  are  sa  That 
is,  we  all  see  errors  and  dangers  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  of 
us,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  both.  But  I  suppose  that  the 
"  mean  "  is  then*  only  the  point  of  excellence,  when  it  refen,  as 
Aristotle  has  referred  it,  to  the  simple  tendendss  of  the  human 
mind ;  whereas  it  appears  to  me  tl^t  men  are  sometimes  be- 
guiled by  taking  the  "  mean  "  of  the  views  of  opposite  parties  as 
the  true  point  of  excellence,  or  still  more,  the  "mean"  of  the 
opinions  held  by  people  of  our  party  or  of  our  nation  00 
any  given  point.  You  think  that  Newman  is  one  extreme  and 
I  another ;  and  so  I  am  well  aware  that,  in  common  estimation, 
we  should  be  held  ;  and  thus  in  Church  matters  the  "  mean  " 
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would  seem  to  be  somewhere  between  Newman's  views  and 
mine ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  in  our  views  of  the  importance 
of  the  Church,  Newman  and  I  are  pretty  well  agreed,  and 
therefore  I  stand  as  widely  aloof  as  he  can  do  from  the 
language  of  "  religion  being  an  affair  between  God  and  a  man'i 
own  conscience,"  and  from  all  such  persons  who  dispute  the 
claims  of  the  Church  to  obedience.  But  my  quarrel  with 
Newman  and  with  the  Romanists,  and  with  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Church  up  to  Cj'prian — (Ignatius,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, is  not  to  be  classed  with  them,  vehement  as  his  language 
is) — my  quarrel  with  them  all— and  all  that  I  have  named  are 
exactly  in  the  same  boat — is,  that  they  have  put  s  false  Church 
in  the  place  of  the  true,  and  through  their  counterfeit  have 
destroyed  the  reality,  as  paper  money  drives  away  gold.  And 
this  fiilse  Church  is  the  Pnesthood,  to  which  are  ascribed  all 
the  powers  really  belonging  to  the  true  Church,  with  others 
whidi  do  not  and  cannot  belong  to  any  human  power.  But 
the  Priesthood  and  the  Succession  arc  inseparable, — the  Suc- 
cession having  no  meaning  whatever  if  there  be  not  a  Priest- 
hood, as  W.  Law  saw  and  maintained ;  arguing,  and  1  think 
plausibly  enough,  that  the  Succession  was  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  priestly  virtue  which  alone  makes  the  acts  of  the  ministry 
available.  Now,  as  the  authorized  formularies  of  our  Church 
are  perfectly  free  from  this  notion,  and  as  the  twenty-third 
Article  to  my  mind  implies  the  contrary,  for  no  man,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  necessity  of  a  Succession,  would  have  failed  to 
omit  that,  to  him,  great  criterion  of  lawfulness  of  any  ordi- 
nation — it  has  always  vexed  me  to  see  our  Clergy  coquettii^ 
as  they  do  with  the  doctrine  of  Succession,  and  clinging  to  it, 
even  while  they  stoudy  repudiate  those  notions  of  a  Priesthood 
which  the  Succession  doctrine  really  involves  in  it  And  it  it 
b;  this  handle  that  the  Newmanites  have  gained  such  ground, 
emcially  with  the  Evangelicals, — for  they  too  have  been  fond 
<M  the  Succession  notion,  and  when  the  doctrine  has  been 
pressed  to  its  consequences,  they  have  in  many  instances  em- 
braced them,  however  repugnant  to  their  former  general  views 
of  doctrine.  You  speak  of  persons  who  do  not  value  Church 
privileges.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  such  at  all ;  but  then  you 
seem  to  coimect  Church  privileges  with  the  Succession,  and  to 
shrink  from  those  who  deny  the  Succession  as  if  they  under- 
valued the  Church.  Perhaps  I  understand  you  wrongly  in 
this,  and  if  so,  I  shall  be  tnily  rejoiced,  for,  to  my  mind,  he 
who  holds  to  the  Succession  as  necessary  should,  consistoitly, 
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adopt  Newmanism  to  its  full  extent ;  for  really  and  truly  tiw 
meaning  of  the  Succession  is  what  one  of  the  writeis  of  the 
TnuriB  stated  in  one  of  the  earliest  of  their  numbers,  "  that  no 
one  otherwise  appointed  could  be  sure  that  he  could  give  tiw 
people  the  real  body  of  Christ"  And  this  is  a  pure  priestly 
and  mediatorial  power,  rendered,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
necessary  to  the  Christian's  salvation,  over  and  above  Christ's 
death,  ^id  his  faith  in  it;  a  power  which  I  am  sure  stands 
exactly  on  the  same  footing  with  Circumcision  in  the  Galatian 
Churdi,  and  what  St  Paul  says  of  those  who  required  Cir- 
cumcision applies  exactly  to  those  who  so  hold  a  priesthood. 

All  this  has  been  recalled  to  me  now,  for  I  dare  say  I  have 
said  it  before,  by  your  late  sermon,  and  by  my  own  rathei 
increa:jing  wish  to  write  on  the  whole  question ;  a  wish 
strengthened  by  the  incredible  eiiora  of  Gladstone's  last  w(»k. 
The  vexation  to  me  is,  that  while  I  hold  very  hi^i  Church 
doctrines,  I  am  considered  as  one  who  dislikes  thfc  Church, 
whereas  my  whole  hope  for  the  advance  and  triumph  of  the 
Gospel  loolcs  to  it  only  through  the  restoration  of  the  Church. 
But  the  Christians  were  called  atheists  because  they  respected 
not  the  idols  which  had  transferred  to  themselves  the  name  and 
worship  of  God.  And  so  I  am  called  a  no-Churchman, 
because  I  respect  not  the  idol  which  has  slipped  not  oidy  iruo 
the  Church's  place,  but  into  God's — Le.  the  notion  0/  the 
Priesthood,  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  false  only  in  its 
excess,  but  altogether  from  the  very  beginning — priestly  power 
ander  the  Gospel  being  reserved  to  Christ  alone,  and  its  cha- 
racter being  quite  distinct  from  those  other  powers  of  govern- 
ment, teaching,  and  ministradon,  which  the  Church  may  have 
and  must  have.  But  from  the  natural  confusion  between 
Government  with  ministration  in  a  religious  society,  and  the 
notion  of  priesthood,  the  master  falsehood  gradually  stole  in 
unperceived,  till  long  time  had  so  sanctioned  it,  that  when  at 
last  men  saw  and  allowed  its  legitimate  consequences,  itself 
was  still  spared  as  a  harmless  and  venerable  error,  if  not  as  a 
sacred  truth.  But  I  have  sent  you  a  sermon  in  manuscript,  a 
thing  intolerable,  and  therefore  I  will  end  abruptly,  as  they  say 
my  sermons  are  apt  to  do.  Thank  you  for  your  allusion  to 
OUT  visit  to  Oxford ;  we  hope  that  we  may  at  any  rate  see 
something  of  you,  and  you  need  not  dread  my  coming  up 
irith  any  des^ns  of  arguing  or  entering  into  controversy ;  my 
visits  to  Oxford  are  always  intended  Xa  be  for  peace,  and  not 
for  war. 
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CCLVL     TO  C   J.   TAUOHAN,    ESQ. 
Rugby, 

I  thank  you  for  a  certain  pamphlet  which  wai 

given  me  a  day  or  two  ago ;  I  most  earnestly  wish  it  lucceuj 
and  such  moral  refonna  arc  among  the  purest  delights  which  a 
man  can  ever  enjoy  in  this  life.  I  dehght  too,  most  heartily, 
.  that  the  change  of  profession  is  decided.  May  God's  blessing 
be  with  your  decision,  through  His  Son  now  and  ever. 


CCLTIL      TO  THl  SAUK. 

Foi  How,  December  98,  184a. 

I  honour  and  sympathize  with  an  anxiety  to  follow  our 
Lord's  will  in  matters  of  real  moral  importance,  as  much  as  I 
shrink  from  the  habit  of  exalting  every  notice  of  what  was 
once  done  in  matters  of  form  into  a  law,  that  the  same  ought 
always  to  be  done,  and  that  Christ  has  commanded  it  But  I 
do  not  feel  your  objection  to  taking  an  oath  when  required 
by  a  lawful  and  public  authority,  nor  do  I  quite  see  your 
distinction,  between  taking  an  oaXh  when  imposed  by  a 
magistrate  and  taking  one  voluntarily,  in  the  sense  in  which 
alone  the  oath  of  supremacy,  when  taken  at  Ordination,  can 
be  called  voluntary.  For,  if  the  thing  be  unlawful,  it  must  be 
as  wrong  to  do  it  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  penalty,  as  of 
obtaining  a  good.  But  it  is  quite  dear  to  me  that  the  evil  is  in 
requiring  an  oath — when  we  speak  of  solemn  oaths,  and  not 
of  those  used  gratuitously  in  conversation,  to  which  I  believe 
out  Lord's  words  in  the  letter  apply.  I  would  not  do  any- 
thing which  would  imply  that  I  thought  a  Christian's  word  not 
sufficient,  and  required  him  to  make  a  distinction  between  it 
and  hia  oath.  But  if  an  authority  in  itself  lawful  says  to  me, 
"  I  require  of  you,  though  a  Christian,  that  same  assurance 
which  men  in  general  have  agreed  to  look  to  as  the  highest,"  I 
do  not  see  that  I  should  object  to  give  it  him,  although  in  my 
own  ca^e  I  feel  it  to  be  superfluous.  And  it  appears  to  me 
clear  that  our  Lord  did  Himself  so  comply  with  the  adjuration 
of  the  High  Priest.  It  is  a  grief  to  me  that  the  Church  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  has  not  risen  to  the  h«ght 
designed  for  her ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  individual'! 
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busineu  ii  not  to  require  oaths,  rather  than  not  to  take  then 
when  required  by  others.  The.  difference  seems  to  me  to  li^ 
u  I  think  our  Article  implies,  not  betwem  oaths  roluntary  and 
involuntaiy — for  no  oath  can  be  strictly  speaking  involuntai^, 
"  Commands  being  no  constraints  " — but  between  oaths  gratuit- 
ously proffered,  where  you  are  yourself  enftRcing  the  diffirence 
between  aSiimations  and  oaths,  and  oaths  taken  on  the 
requisition  of  a  lawful  authoriQr,  where  you  incur  no  sudi 
re^Kmsibility. 


CCLVUl.     TO  MR.  JUSTICX  OOLULIDOS. 

Fox  How,  Janouy  a,  1S41. 
,  If  OUT  minds  were  comprehensive  enough,  and  lifis 


were  long  enough,  to  follow  with  pleasure  evciy  punuit  zyoit 
sinful,  I  can  fancy  that  it  would  be  better  to  hke  shooting  than 
not  to  like  it ;  but  as  things  are,  all  our  life  must  be  a  sdectioa, 
and  pursuits  must  be  neglected,  because  we  have  not  time  or 
mind  to  spare  for  them.  So  that  I  cannot  but  think  that 
shooting  and  fishing,  in  our  state  of  society,  must  always  be 
indulged  at  the  expense  of  something  better. 

I  feel  quite  as  strongly  as  you  do  the  extreme  difllculty  of 
giring  to  girls  what  really  deserves  the  name  of  educatioo 
intellectually.  When  Jane  was  young,  I  used  to  teadi  her 
some  Latin  with  her  brothers,  and  that  has  been,  I  think  of 
real  use  to  her,  and  she  feels  it  now  in  reading  and  translatiiig 
German,  of  which  she  does  a  great  deal  But  there  is  nothing 
for  girls  like  the  Degree  Examination,  which  concentrates  one's 
reading  so  beautifully,  and  makes  one  master  a  certain  number 
of  books  perfectly.  And  unless  we  had  a  domestic  exami- 
nation for  young  ladies  to  be  passed  before  they  came  out, 
and  another  like  the  great  go,  before  they  come  of  age,  I  do 
not  Bee  how  the  thing  can  ever  be  effected.  Seriously,  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  supply  sufficient  encouragement  for 
systematic  and  laborious  reading,  or  how  we  can  ensure  many 
things  being  retained  at  once  fiilly  in  the  mind,  when  we  are 
wholly  without  the  machinery  which  we  have  for  our  boys.  I 
do  nothing  now  with  my  girls  regularly,  owing  to  want  (tf  time; 

once  for  a  little  while,  I  used  to  examine in  Guizot's 

Civilization  of  France,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  few 
better  books  could  be  found  for  the  purpose  than  this  and  his 
Civilization  of  Europe.    They  onbrace  a  great  multitude  of 
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subjects  and  a  great  variety,  and  some  [AQosophtcal  qoestioiu 
amongst  the  rest,  which  irauld  introduce  a  girl's  mind  a  little 
to  that  worid  of  thou^^t  to  which  we  were  introduced  by  our 
Aristotle.  .... 

We  had  a  very  deli^tful  visit  from  the  Cornishes  early  in 
December ;  Mrs.  Comish  I  had  only  seen  for  a  few  minutes  at 
your  house  since  the  winter  of  1837 ;  and  Essy  I  had  not  seen 
at  all  since  she  was  a  baby.  I  leainit  from  Comish  what  I 
never  knew  before,  the  especial  ground  of  Keble's  alienation 
from  me ;  it  appears  that  he  says  that  "  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church."  Now,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  it 
to  Keble's  sense  is  most  true ;  I  would  just  as  soon  worship 
Jupiter ;  and  Jupiter's  idolatry  Is  scarcely  forther  from  Chris- 
tianity, in  my  judgment,  than  the  idolatjy  of  the  priesthood ; 
but,  as  I  have  a  strong  belief  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  in 
my  sense  of  it,  I  looked  into  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  and  read 
through  his  whole  article  on  the  subject,  which  I  had  not  foi 
many  yean,  to  see  whether  my  sense  of  it  was  really  different 
from  that  of  the  most  approved  writers  of  our  Church ;  and  . 
found  only  one  tine  in  all  Pearson's  article  that  I  should  not 
agree  with,  and  in  his  summing  up  or  paraphrase  of  the  wtmb 
of  the  Creed,  where  he  says  what  we  should  mean  when  we 
say,  "  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,"  I  agree  entirely. 
I  do  not  say  that  Pearson's  opinions  on  Church  government 
are  ezacdy  the  same  as  mine, — I  dare  sa^  they  are  not;  but 
he  does  not  venture  to  say  that  his  opinions  are  involved 
in  the  words  of  the  Creed,  nor  would  he  have  said  that  s  man 
did  not  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  because  he  did 
believe  in  Apostolical  Succession.  Meantime,  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  find  that  my  Sermons  on  Prophecy  have 
given  no  ofience  to  the  Newmanites,  but  rather  have  con- 
ciliated them,  as  &r  as  they  go,  which  was  one  of  my  main 
objects  in  publishing  them.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  expect 
the  same  toleration  to  be  extended  to  the  new  volume  of  my 
Sermons  which  is  going  to  be  published ;  for,  although  they 
are  not  controversia],  yet,  as  embracing  a  great  many  points, 
they  cannot  avoid  collision  with  those  wiiose  opinions  are  the 
very  opposite  to  mine;  nor  should  I  think  it  right  to  leave  out 
everything  which  the  Newmanites  would  object  to,  any  more 
than  Newman  would  think  it  right  to  omit  m  his  sermons  all 
that  I  should  object  to.  Yet  I  still  hope  that  the  volume  will 
give  no  unnecessary  offence  even  to  those  from  whom  I  differ 
most  widely. 
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QCLIX.      TO  W.    BALSTOK,   ■»». 
[OnthedGMhaflibMa.) 

JmniBi;,  XS41. 

.  .  .  .  .  Miu  Hawtrey's  great  kindness  has  given  us  coo- 
•tant  infonnation  of  the  state  of  your  sod  Heniy,  and  I  was 
happy  to  find  that  so  nuDy  of  his  brothers  were  with  him.  I 
believe  that  I  am  much  more  disposed  to  congntulate  yoa  oa 
his  account  than  to  condole  with  you ;  at  least,  as  the  fiuber  of 
five  sons,  I  feel  that  nothing  could  make  me  so  happy  for  any 
of  them  as  to  be  satisfied  that  they  were  so  loved  hj  God,  and 
so  fashioned  by  His  Spirit  to  a  fitness  for  His  kingdom,  aa  is 
the  case  with  youi  dear  son  Henry. 

CCLX.      TO  RBV.   TREVKNKH   PEKKOSt. 

Foi  Hnr,  ]vamrj  6, 1841. 

We  have  received  from   Miss   Hawtrey  a  long 

account  of  the  last  days  of  H.  Balstoa's  life,  and  I  never 
read  anything  more  beautiful  He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  tlie 
coming  of  death,  step  by  step ;  and  some  of  his  expressions  at 
the  very  last  seem  more  strikingly  to  connect  this  present 
existence  with  another  than  anything  I  ever  heard.  He  actual^ 
laid  himself  down  to  die  in  a  particular  posture,  as  a  man  lays 
himself  down  to  sleep,  and  even  so  he  did  die.  His  state  of 
mind  was  quite  heavenly. 

We  are  enjoying  this  place  as  usual,  though  I  am  oUiged 
to  work  very  hanl,  with  my  History  and  tetters.  The  Histofy 
is  intensely  interesting  and  I  feel  to  r^ard  it  more  and  mote 
with  somethii^  of  an  ardsfs  feelii^  as  to  the  composidon  and 
arrangement  of  it ;  points  on  which  the  andents  laid  great 
stress,  and  I  now  think  very  rightly.  I  find  constandy  the 
great  use  of  my  many  foreign  journeys,  for  though  I  have  no 
good  maps  here,  yet  I  am  getting  on  with  Hanil^>al's  march 
from  personal  recollections  of  the  country,  which  I  think  will 
give  an  air  ot  reality  to  the  narrative  greater  than  it  ever  coold 
have  from  maps.  Twelve  o'clock  strilus,  and  I  must  go  to  bed. 


CCLXl.       fro   REV.   T.   J.   ORHEROD. 

Fox  How.  Junu7  ^  1941- 

It  is  very  del^tfiil  to  be  here,  and  our  weather 

tin  to-day  has  been  bcautfuL     I  tit  at  the  window  with  my 
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books  on  the  sofa  aroiiod  me,  ^d  my  Epicuieao  vish  would 
be  to  live  here  in  quiet,  writing  and  reading  and  rambliag 
about  on  Loughrigg,  more  beautiful  than  Epicunis's  garden. 
But  my  reasonable  wishes  turn  to  the  work  at  Rugby,  as  a  &r 
better  employment,  so  long  as  my  health  and  strength  are 
spared  me. 

Poor  Southey's  state  is  most  pitiable ;  his  mind  is  quite 
gone.  There  is  something  very  touching  in  this  end  of  so 
much  mental  activity,  but  there  is  no  painful  feeling  of  morbid 
restlessness  in  his  former  activity, — he  worked  quietly  though 
conatandy,  and  his  Acuities  seem  gently  to  have  sunk  asleep, 
his  body  having  outlived  them,  but  in  such  a  state  of  weakness 
as  to  give  sign  that  it  will  soon  follow  them.  Woidswotth  is  in 
body  and  mind  still  sound  and  vigorous ;  it  is  beautiful  to  see 
and  hear  him. 


CCUDL      TO  V.   W.    HULL,    1S(^ 

Foi  Hov,  }MjtoaTj  15,  1B41. 

I  was  unwell  before  the  holidays,  and  although  I 

soon  recovered,  yet  I  was  very  glad  to  come  down  here  and 
get  some  rest  And  the  rest  of  this  place  in  winter  is 
complete,  everything  so  quiet,  with  only  our  immediate  neigh- 
bours, all  kind  and  neighbourly.  Wordsworth  is  remarkably 
well,  and  we  see  him  daily;  and  moreover,  Rydal  I^e  is 
frozen  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  my  nine  children,  and  I  with 
them,  were  all  over  it  to^lay ;  to  our  great  delight  Four  of 
my  boys  skate.  Walter  is  trundled  in  his  wheelbarrow,  and 
my  dai^hters  and  I  dide,  for  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  too  old 
to  learn  to  skate  now.  My  wife  walks  to  Ambleside  to  get  the 
letters,  and  then  goes  round  to  meet  us  as  we  come  from  the 
Lake.  ....  When  I  am  here,  it  does  make  me  sadly  yearn 
for  the  time  when  I  may  live  here  steadily,  if  I  am  alive  at  all. 
Vet  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  should  ever  be  able  to  get  an 
income  to  retire  upon,  equal  to  what  yours  is ;  but,  if  ray  boys 
were  once  educated,  I  think  I  should  come  down  here  without 
more  delay.  As  for  poor  little  Walter,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
should  ever  be  able  to  wait  at  Rugby  for  him,  so  I  do  not 
know  what  he  will  da  Your  boys,  however,  are  so  much 
older  than  he  is,  that  your  difficulty  would  be  over  much 
before  mine ;  and  depend  upon  it  that  the  comfort  of  an 
income  already  secured  is  great,  when  a  man  feels  at  all 
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unwell but  all  thia  is  in  wiser  and  better  hands  dtan 

ours,  and  our  care  has  enough  to  think  of  in  those  ncsra 
concerns  which  may  not  be  neglected  without  woise  hult  diu 
imprudence,  and  worse  mischid'  than  a  dbitow  income. 


OCLXm.     TO  UT.  }.   auRM. 

Fttx  How,  J«iuMi7  as,  !<«■. 

I  had  hoped  to  write  to  jaa  at  any  rate  before  we  I^  Vox 
How,  and  now  your  kind  and  lot^  letter  gives  you  a  stnngei 
claim  on  me.  You  have  also  been  so  kind  as  to  wish  my 
wife  and  myself  to  be  sponsors  for  your  little  boy ;  and  we  can 
have  only  one  scruple  in  becoming  so,  lest  we  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  other  friends  of  yours,  and  particularly  of  Hn. 
Hcam's,  who  may  be  better  known  to  your  children  than  we 
can  expect  to  be  in  the  common  course  of  things,  as  our  life, 
in  all  human  probability,  will  be  passed  between  Warwickshire 
and  Westmoreland.  Otherwise  we  should  accept  with  great 
pleasure  so  sure  a  mark  of  your  confidence  and  friendship. 

We  have  been  here  almost  six  weeks,  in  perfect  rest  as  &r 
as  this  place  is  concerned,  but  I  have  had  a  very  troublesome 
correspondence  about  school  matters,  which  has  brou^ 
Rugby  more  before  my  mind  than  I  wish  to  have  it  in  the 
holidays.  I  hope  that  this  is  not  indolence,  but  I  feel  it  very 
desirable,  if  I  can,  to  get  my  mind  thoroughly  refreshed  and 
diverted  during  the  vacations  —  **  diverted,"  I  mean  in  the 
etymological  rather  than  in  the  popular  sense,  that  is,  turned 
■side  from  its  habitual  objects  of  interest  to  others  which 
refresh  from  their  very  variety.  Thus  my  History  is  a  great 
diversion  from  the  cares  about  the  school,  and  then  the  school 
work  in  its  turn  is  a  diversion  from  the  thoughts  about  the 
History.  Otherwise  either  would  be  rather  overpowering;  for 
the  History,  though  very  interesting,  is  a  considerable  engross^ 
of  one's  thoughts ;  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  the  composi- 
tion of  it,  as  well  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  fiu:ts.  I  have 
just  finished  Canna^  and  do  not  expect  to  do  much  more  these 
holidays 

We  hope  to  be  at  Laleham  on  Saturday,  and  to  stay  there 
till  Wednesday  ;  thence  we  go  to  Oxford,  and  finally  return  to 
Rugby  on  Friday,  February  5.  There  are  other  subjects 
which  will  require  a  good  deal  of  attention,  just  coming  upon 
me.     I  am  appointed,  with  Dr.  Peacock,  Dean  of  Ely,  to 
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dnv  up  a  Charter  foi  tbe  proposed  College  in  Van  Diemen^ 
Land,  which  will  again  force  me  upon  the  question  of  re- 
ligious instruction  without  exclusion,  one  of  the  hardest  of  all 
problems.  In  all  Btitish  colonies,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Scotch 
Church  has  exactly  equal  rights  with  the  English — equal  rights 
even  legally — and  I  think,  considering  Ireland,  that  the  Roman 
Church  has  equal  rights  morally.  Yet  to  instruct  indepen- 
dently of  any  Church  is  utterly  monstrous,  and  to  teach  for 
all  three  Churches  together,  is,  I  think,  impossible.  I  can 
only  conceive  the  plan  of  three  distinct  branches  of  one 
college,  each  sovereign  in  many  respects,  but  in  others  forming 
a  common  government  Then  my  friend  Hull  is  again  stirring 
the  question  of  a  reform  in  our  own  Church,  as  to  some  of  the 
Rubrics  and  parts  of  the  Liturgy ;  and  though  I  would  not 
myself  move  this  question  now,  yet  agreeing  with  Hull  in 
principle,  I  do  not  like  to  decline  bearing  my  share  of  the 
odium ;  thinking  that  what  many  men  call  "  caution "  in  such 
matters  is  too  often  merely  a  selfish  fear  of  getting  oneself  into 
trouble  or  ill-wilL  I  am  quite  sure  that  1  would  not  gratui- 
tously court  odium  or  controversy,  but  I  must  beware  aJso  (tf 
too  much  dreading  it ;  and  the  love  of  ease,  when  a  man  ii 
past  five-and-forty,  is  likely  to  be  a  more  growing  temptation 
than  the  love  of  notoriety,  01;  the  pleasure  of  argument 

Your  useful  and  happy  life  is  always  an  object  on  which 
my  thoughts  rest  with  unmixed  pleasure ;  a  green  spot  morally 
as  well  as  naturally,  yet  not  the  green  of  the  stagnant  pool, 
which  no  life  freshens.  I  love  to  see  the  freedom  and  manli- 
ness, and  fairness  of  your  mind,  existing  in  true  combination 
with  holy  and  spiriliuJ  afiections.  Why  will  so  many  good 
men,  in  their  theological  and  ecclesiastical  notions,  so  com- 
pletely reverse  St.  Paul's  rule,  showing  themselves  children  in 
iifiHpraranriing,  Aod  men  Only  in  die  vehemence  of  their 
passitms? 


CaZIT.     TO  CBtVAUU  BtnrSEM. 

Poi  How,  JntMiy  flB,  1841. 

I  have  been  working  at  my  Histoty  pretty  steadily, 

and  have  just  finished  Canne.  Some  of  our  miht^  geographers 
have  offered  me  assistance  ;  Colonel  [Sir  W.]  Napier  amongst 
others  ;  but  there  are  points  on  which  full  satisfaction  appears 
10  me  impossible.     I  think  that  both  Flaminiua  and  Vairo 
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have  been  maligned,  and  that  the  &mily  papers  of  tlie  Sdinoi 
and  "  the  I^udatio  H.  Marcelli  a  filio  hobita,"  have  fids^Ged 
the  histoiy  grievously.  Gottling  imagines  the  Dumber  <rf'  thiitj- 
five  tribes  to  have  been  an  idea  of  Flaminius,  and  that  it  mi 
meant  to  be  final ;  but  he  strangely  ascribes  the  addition  of  the 
two  last  tribes  to  the  censorship  of  Flaminius,  wheieas  it  pre- 
ceded it  nearly  twenty  years.  The  text  of  Polybius  ^peais  to 
me  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  reading  of  the  names 
of  places  in  Italy  worth  next  to  nothing.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  my  sense  of  his  meiit  as  an  historian  becomes  less  and 
less  continually;  he  is  not  only  "einseitig,"  but  in  his  very 
own  way  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  overvalued,  as  a 
military  historian  most  especially ;  I  should  like  to  know  what 
Niebuhr  thought  of  him.  livy's  carelessness  is  most  pio- 
Toking;  he  gives  different  accounts  of  the  same  events  in 
different  places,  as  he  happened  to  take  up  different  writers, 
and  his  mcapability  of  conceiving  any  distinct  idea  of  dte 
operations  of  a  campaign  is  truly  wonderful.  I  think  that  the 
Latin  colonies  and  Hannibal's  want  of  artillery  and  eo^neers 
saved  Rome.  Samnium  would  not  rise  effectually,  whilst  its 
strongest  fortresses,  Beneventum,  .£semia,  &c.,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  If  the  French  artillery  had  been  no 
better  than  Hannibal's,  and  they  had  had  no  other  aim  to 
depend  on  than  their  cavalry,  I  believe  that  the  Spaniards  by 
themselves  would  have  beaten  them,  for  every  town  would  then 
have  been  impregnable,  and  the  guerillas  would  have  starved 
the  army  out  Some  of  Hannibal's  faults  remind  me  strong 
of  Nelson  ;  his  cruelty  to  the  E,omans  is  but  too  like  Nelscn's 
hatred  of  the  Jacobins,  which  led  to  the  disgracefiil  tragedy 
at  Naples.  "Hie  "meretiicula  Salapiensis,"  was  his  Lady 
Hamilton.  The  interest  of  the  History  I  find  to  be  verp 
great,  but  I  caimot  at  all  satisfy  myself;  the  story  should  be 
so  lively  and  yet  so  rich  in  knowledge,  and  I  can  make  it 
neither  as  I  wish. 

The  year  seems  openbg  upon  us  with  more  bvourable 
prospects;  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  I  think, 
about  our  successes  in  Syria,  and  though  I  do  not  sympathise 
in  the  quarrel,  and  regret  more  than  I  can  say  the  alienation  of 
France,  yet  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  is  naturally  gratifyios  to 
every  Englishman,  and  the  reduction  of  Acre  so  far  is,  I  thmk, 
a  very  brilliant  actiotL  Trade  seems  also  reviving,  although  I 
suspect  that  in  many  markets  you  have  excluded  us  irrevocably. 
But  these  respites,  of  which  we  have  had  so  many,  these  tuUings 
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of  the  (tonn,  in  which  the  ship  might  be  righted  perhaps,  and 
the  point  weathered,  seem  doomed  to  be  for  ever  wasted ;  the 
great  evil  remains  ancured,  najr,  uoprobed,  and  all  fear  to 
touch  it  Tiuly,  the  gathmng  of  die  nations  to  battle,  is 
m(»e  and  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  our  fenatics  look  at  the  war  in  Syria,  as  likely 
to  lead  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  their  view  of  it,  but 
because  political  (questions  more  and  more  show  that  the 
Church  question  hes  at  the  root  of  them — Niebuhr's  true 
doctrine,  that  I5r7  must  precede  r688,  and  so  that  for  a  better 
than  1688,  there  needs  a  better  than  even  1517.  Some  of  the 
Oxford  men  now  commonly  revile  Luther  as  a  bold,  bad  man ; 
how  surely  would  they  have  reviled  Paul ;  how  zealously  would 
they  have  joined  is  stoning  Stephen ;  true  children  of  those 
who  slew  the  prophets,  not  the  less  so  because  they  with 
idolatrous  reverence  build  their  sepulchres.  But  I  must  stop, 
for  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  valley,  now  quite  cleared  of  snow, 
and  I  must  go  round  and  take  a  farewell  look  at  the  trees  and 
the  river,  and  the  mountains ;  ere  "feror  exul  in  alCum,"  into 
the  wide  and  troubled  sea  oT  life's  business,  &om  which  this 
is  so  sweet  a  haven.  But  "  Rise,  let  us  be  going,"  is  a  solemn 
call,  which  should  for  ever  recondle  as  to  break  off  our 
luxurious  sleep.  May  God  bless  us  both  in  all  our  ways  out 
ward  and  inward,  through  Jesus  Christ 


CCunr.    *TO  asT.  1.  p.  rahlkt. 

K<wb]',  March  S,  ia4i. 


nople  being  the  point  to  which  the  hopes  of  Greeks  are 
turning,  rather  than  to  Athens  or  Sparta.  I  can  well  believe 
it,  but  it  makes  the  tirades  of  many  Philo-Hellenians  very 
ridiculous,  and  it  should  moderate  our  seal  in  trying  to  revive 
cUsucal  antiquity.  It  curiously  confirms  what  I  said  in  the 
aermons  on  prophecy — that  "  Christian  Athens  was  divided  by 
one  deep  and  impa^ble  chasm  from  the  Heathen  Athens  erf 
old."  And  we  do  not  enough  allow  for  the  long  duration  of 
the  Byzantine  empire — more  than  eleven  hundred  years — a 
period  how  tar  longer  than  the  whole  of  English  History  I 
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Bnt^  bowcvcT)  I  must  tnni  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  now  tin! 
you  tie  in  ^^enuine  Italy  (which  ^ou  were  not  before,  except  in 
die  tboTt  distance  between  Rimini  and  Ancona,  for  Cisalpine 
Gaol  hai  DO  pietensiooa  to  the  name)  I  hope  that  you  fed  ib 
beauty  to  be  more  alciii  to  that  of  Greece  I  have  always  ^ 
in  the  Apennines  that  same  chann  that  you  apeak  of  in  the 
mountains  of  Greece ;  the  "  rosea  rura  Velini,"  betwem  Rieti 
and  Tenii,  are  sutrounded  by  forms  of  almost  uneartbly  beanty. 
I  have  no  deeper  impression  of  any  scene  than  of  that,  and 
when  I  was  in  that  very  rich  and  beautiful  country  between 
Como  and  Lugano,  I  kept  asking  myself  why  I  so  infinite^ 
preferred  the  Apennine  to  the  Alpine  valleys.  Naples  itself  b 
the  only  very  beautiful  spot  which  a  little  disappointed  me; 
but  the  clouds  hung  heavily  luid  coldly  over  the  Scxiento 
mountains,  and  Vesuvius  gave  forth  no  smoke,  so  diat  die 
peculiar  character  of  the  scene,  both  in  its  splendour  and  in  ib 
solemnity,  was  wanting.  My  wife  was  half  wild  with  Mob  di 
Gaeta,  and  indeed  I  know  not  what  can  surpass  it  There, 
too,  the  remains  of  the  villas,  "  jacds  in  altum  molibus,*  spoke 
loudly  of  the  Roman  times ;  and  &om  Mola  to  Caixia,  the 
delightfulness  of  everything  was  to  me  perfect  My  own  plans 
for  the  summer  are  very  uncertain;  we  have  an  additional 
week,  which  of  course  tempts  me,  and  I  did  think  of  going  n> 
Corfu,  and  of  trying  to  get  to  Dunuzo,  where  Oesai's  Ijnes 
attract  me  greatly,  but  I  am  half  afraid  both  of  the  ''limits 
and  quarantme,  and  want  to  consult  you  about  it,  if^  as  1 
hope,  we  shall  see  you  before  the  end  of  the  half-year.  Spain 
again,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Leiida,  is,  I  feat,  oat  of  die 
question ;  so  that,  if  I  do  go  abroad,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  I  again  visited  Italy. 

I  suppose  that  by  this  dme  your  thoughts  are  again  accom- 
modating themselves  to  the  position  of  English  and  of  Oxford 
life,  after  so  many  months  of  a  sort  of  cosmopolitanism,  i 
am  afraid  that  war  is  becoming  less  and  less  an  impossibili^ ; 
and,  if  we  get  reconciled  to  die  notion  of  it  as  a  diing  irtiich 
may  be,  our  passions,  I  am  afraid,  will  soon  make  it  a  thing 
that  will  be.  ....  My  own  desire  of  going  to  Oxford  was,  as 

riu  know,  long  cherished  and  strong  but  it  is  quenched  now  ; 
could  not  go  to  a  place  where  I  once  lived  so  happily  and  so 
peaceably,  and  gained  so  much — to  feel  either  constant  and 
active  enmity  to  the  prevaihng  party  in  it — or  else,  by  use  and 
personal  humanities,  to  become  thst  tolerant  of  sudi  n 
evil,  and  then  perhaps  learn  to  sympathize  with  it 
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CCLZVL     *TO  J.   F.  OUX,   BSQ. 

Rugbf ,  Uuth  3,  1041. 

There  u  really  sometbiog  femsidable  in  writing  a  letter  to 
Van  Diemen'i  I^d.  You  must  naturally  delight  in  hearing 
from  England,  and  I  should  wish  to  give  you  some  evidence 
that  you  arc  not  fo^otten  by  your  Mends  at  Rugby ;  yet  how 
to  fill  a  sheet  with  bets  I  know  not ;  for  great  events  an 
happily  as  rare  with  ua  as  they  used  to  be,  and  the  little  events 
of  our  life  here,  the  scene,  and  the  actors,  are  all  as  well  known 
to  you  as  to  ourselves ;  in  this  respect  contrasting  strai^ly 
with  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  scene  and  nature  ci  your  life 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  every  acre  of  ground  Would  be 
to  me  fuU  of  a  thousand  novelties ;  perhaps  the  acres  in  the 
towns  not  the  least  so.  Again,  the  gigantic  scale  of  your 
travelling  quite  dwarfs  onr  little  summer  excursions.  If  I  were 
writing  to  a  man  buried  in  a  country  parsonage  I  could  enM- 
tiate  on  our  delightful  tour  of  last  snmmer,  when  my  wife, 
Mayor,  and  myself,  went  together  to  Kome,  Naples,  and  the 
heart  of  the  AbruuL  But  your  journal  of  your  voyage,  and 
the  consciousness  that  you  are  at  our  very  antipodes,  with 
declining  summer  instead  of  coming  spring,  at  the  beginning 
of  your  short  half-year,  while  we  are  b^inning  our  kmg  one  \ 
this  makes  me  unwilling  to  talk  to  you  about  a  mere  excoraon 
to  Italy. 

We  have  been  re-assembled  here  for  nearly  four  months ; 
locking  up  is  at  half-past  six,  callings  over  at  three  and  five, 
first  lesson  at  seven.  I  am  writing  in  the  library  at  Fouidi 
lesson,  on  a  Wednesday,  sitting  in  that  undignified  kitchen 
chair,  which  you  so  well  remember,  at  that  little  table,  a  just 
proportional  to  the  tables  of  the  Sixdi  themselves,  at  which  you 
have  so  often  seen  me  writbg  in  years  past  And,  as  the  light 
is  scarcely  bright  enough  to  show  the  increased  number  of  my 
gray  hairs,  you  might,  if  you  looked  in  upon  us,  fancy  that 
time  had  ceased  to  run,  and  that  we  are  the  identical  thirty-one 
01  more  persons  who  sat  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  hour, 
and  engaged  in  the  very  same  work,  when  you  were  one  of 
them.  The  school  is  very  full,  about  330  boys  in  all,  quiet, 
and  well  disposed,  I  believe ;  but  enough,  as  there  will  alwa]« 
be,  to  excite  anxiety,  and  quite  enough  to  temper  vanity. 

My  wife,  thank  God,  is  very  well,  and  goes  out 

on  the  pony  regularly,  as  usual.     We  went  to-day  as  far  as  the 
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turnpike  on  the  Dunchutcb  Road,  then  round  hf  DeadmaaV 
Corner,  to  Bilton,  and  so  home.  Hoskyns,  who  is  SandfOTifi 
curate,  at  Dunchurch,  walked  with  us  as  far  as  the  turnpike. 
The  day  was  bright  and  beautifiil,  with  gleams  of  sun,  but  no 
frost  You  can  conceive  the  buds  sweUing  on  the  wild  loeei 
and  hawthorns,  and  the  pussy  catkins  of  die  willows  are  Toy 
■oft  and  mouse-like  ;  their  yellow  anthen  have  not  yet  shown 
themselves.  The  felling  of  trees  goes  on  largely,  as  usual, 
and  many  an  old  wild  and  tangled  hedge,  with  its  mossy  bankt, 
presents  at  this  moment  a  scraped  black  bank  below,  and  a 
cut  and  stiff  fence  of  stakes  above ;  one  of  the  minc»'  grieb 
which  have  befiet  my  Rugby  walks  for  the  last  twelve  yean  al 
thia  season  of  the  year. 

Of  things  LQ  general  I  know  not  what  to  say.  The  coustiy 
is  in  a  state  of  much  political  apathy,  and  therefore  Toryism 
flourishes  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  commercial  speculation 
goes  on  vigorously.  Reform  of  all  sorts,  down  to  Talfourd's 
Copyright  Bill,  seems  adjourned  sine  die ;  wherefore  evil  crfall 
sorts  keeps  running  up  its  account,  and  Chartism,  I  suppose, 
rejoices.  The  clergy  are  becoming  more  and  more  Newmanite 
— Evangelicalism  being  swallowed  up  more  and  more  by  the 
stronger  spell,  as  all  the  minor  diseases  merged  in  the  plague 
in  the  pestilential  time  of  the  second  year  of  the  Feloponnesian 
war.  Yet  one  very  good  bill  has  been  brought  into  Parliament 
by  the  Government,  for  the  better  drainage  and  freer  room  of 
the  dwellii^  of  the  poor  in  large  towns,  and  some  of  the 
master  manufacturers  are  considering  that  their  workmen  have 
something  else  besides  hands  belonging  to  them,  and  are 
beginning  to  attend  to  the  welfare  of  that  something  If 
reform  of  this  sort  spreads  amongst  a  class  of  men  so  impor- 
tant, I  can  forgive  much  political  apathy.  Whether  that 
unlucky  Eastern  question  will  prove  in  the  end  the  occasion  of 
another  general  war,  no  man  can  tell ;  but  I  fear  the  full  con- 
fidence of  peace  is  gone,  and  men  no  longer  look  upon  war  as 
impossible,  as  they  did  twelve  months  since.  God  bless  jou, 
my  dear  Gell,  and  prosper  all  your  work.  Remember  tne  voj 
kindly  to  Sir  John  and  I^y  Frankliik 
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ocLXTu.    TO  ant  johm  FKANKUM,  lcb.* 

I  Rncbr,  Uaich  16,  ■•4I. 

I  ought  not  to  have  left  yonr  kind  lettei  so  lon^  un- 
answered ;  but  I  hftve  not,  I  trust,  neglected  its  main  business, 
although  I  cannot  report  any  satisfactoiy  pn^iress,  for  I  knov 
not  in  what  state  the  question  now  is,  and  I  have  been  this 
veiy  day  wilting  to  Mr.  Stephen,  to  ask  what  they  are  about, 
and  whether  I  can  be  of  any  further  service. 

Hy  whole  feelings  go  along  with  Gell's  wishes,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  they  ought  to  be  indulged.  It  is  a  great  happiness 
to  live  in  a  country  where  there  is  only  one  Church  to  be 
considered  cither  in  law  or  in  equity;  then  all  institutions 
can  take  a  simple  and  definite  character ;  the  schools  and  the 
Church  can  be  identified,  and  the  teaching  in  the  schoobm>m 
and  in  the  Church  may  breathe  the  same  spirit,  and  differ  on^ 
so  far  as  the  one  is  addressed  to  adults,  the  other  to  children. 
All  this  no  one  can  love  more  than  I  do.  I  have  the  Bishop's 
licence :  we  have  our  School  chapel,  where  the  Church  service 
is  duly  performed ;  I  preach  in  it  as  a  Minister  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Bishop  comes  over  every  two  years  to  confirm  our 
boys  in  it  I  quite  allow  that  my  position  is  that  which  suits 
my  taste,  my  feelings,  and  my  reason  most  entirely. 

But  if  I  were  in  Cell's  place,  as  in  many  other  respects  I 
could  not  expect  all  the  advantages  of  England,  so  neither 
could  I  in  this  identification  of  my  school  with  my  Church. 
In  a  British  colony  there  are  other  elements  than  those  purely 
English ;  they  are  involved,  I  think,  in  the  very  word  "  Bntish," 
which  is  used  in  speaking  of  our  colonies.  Here,  in  England, 
we  Englishmen  are  sole  masters, — in  our  colonies  we  are  only 
joint  masters ;  and  I  cannot,  wi^out  direct  injustice,  make  the 
half  right  as  extensive  as  the  whole  right 

But  whilst  I  quite  acknowledge  the  equal  rights  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  I  acknowledge  no  right  in  any  third 
system, — for  a  Church  it  cannot  be  called, — to  be  dominant 
both  over  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  over  us.  I  would  allow 
no  third  power  or  principle  to  say  to  both  Churches,  "  Neither 
of  you  shall  train  your  people  in  your  own  way,  but  in  a  certain 
third  way,  which,  as  it  is  that  of  neither,  may  perhaps  suit 
both."     I  would  have  the  two  Churches  stand  side  by  side,— 

•  With  r^ud  to  the  College  fn  V«n  IMemen'*  Und.    SaeLMtercxcni. 
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each  free,  and  each  soverei^  over  its  own  people ;  but  I  da 
not  approve  of  such  a  fusion  of  the  one  into  the  other  ai 
would  produce  a  third  substance,  unlike  either  of  them. 

Now,  I  confess  that  vhat  I  should  like  best  of  all,  would 
be,  to  see  two  colleges  founded,  one  an  English  college,  the 
other  a  Scotch  college,  each  giving  its  own  Degrees  in  Divinitj, 
but  those  Degrees  following  the  Degrees  in  Arts,  which  should 
be  given  by  both  as  a  Univenity.  Each  College  possessing  full 
independence  within  itself,  the  education  of  the  memb^  of 
each  would  in  all  respects  be  according  to  their  respective 
Churches,  while  the  University  authorities,  chosen  equally 
from  each,  would  only  settle  such  points  as  could  harmoniously 
be  settled  by  pcraons  belonging  to  different  Churches. 

This,  I  think,  would  be  my  beau  ideal  for  Van  Diemcn'i 
Land ;  and  that  the  English  college  would  quickly  ou^row  the 
Scotch  college, — that  it  would  receive  richer  endowments  from 
private  munificence, — that  it  would  have  more  pupils,  and  ablei 
tutors  or  professors,  I  do  not  doubt  But  that  would  be  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  and  justice  would  have  been  done  to 
the  rights  of  Scotland,  as  a  member  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  decisive  objection  to  this,  I  suppose,  would  be  the 
expense.  You  can  have  only  one  college,  and  I  suppose  may 
be  thankful  even  for  that  What  is  next  best,  then,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  still  to  provide  for  the  equal,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  free  and  sovereign  and  full-developed  action  of  bodi 
Churches  within  the  same  college,  by  the  appointment  of  two 
clergymen,  the  one  of  the  English,  the  other  of  the  Scotdi 
Church,  as  necessary  members  of  the  college  always,  with  the 
title  of  Dean,  or  such  other  as  may  be  thought  expedient,  sodi 
Deans  having  the  direct  charge  of  the  religious  instmctioB 
generally  of  their  own  people ;  the  Dean  of  that  Church  to 
which  the  Principal  for  the  time  being  does  not  belong,  being 
to  his  own  people  in  all  religious  matters  both  Principal  and 
Dean,  but  the  Dean  of  whose  Church  the  Princif»I  is  a 
member,  acting  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Frindpal, 
and  the  Principal  himself  taking  a  direct  part  in  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  students  of  his  own  communion. 

It  might  be  possible  and  desirable  to  put  the  office  of 
Principal  altogether  in  commission,  and  vest  it  in  a  Board 
of  which  the  two  Deans  should  be  ex  officio  members,  and 
three  other  persons,  or  one,  as  it  might  be  thought  fit  Local 
knowledge  is  required  to  decide  the  details, — but  in  this  way, 
if  Gell  were  English  Dean,  his  power  and  importance  mi^t  be 
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equal  to  what  they  would  be  sa  Principal ;  and  his  position 
might  be  at  once  less  invidious,  and  yet  more  entirely  Aree  and 
influential. 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  had  not  suggested  itself  to  me 
before,  but  I  give  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  I  believe  that 
I  see  clearly,  and  hold  fast  the  principles  on  which  youi  college 
should  be  founded ;  but  different  ways  of  working  these  prin- 
ciples out  may  suggest  themselves  at  different  times,  and  none 
of  them  perhaps  will  suit  your  circumstances  ;  for  it  is  in  the 
application  of  general  principles  to  any  given  place  or  condition 
of  things,  that  practical  knowledge  of  that  particular  State  of 
things  is  needful,  which  I  cannot  have  in  the  present  case. 
Still  the  conclusions  of  our  local  observation  must  not  drive  us 
to  overset  general  principles,  or  to  neglect  them,  for  that  is  no 
less  an  error. 


CCLZnil.      TO  THE  SAKX. 

RiiCtif,  April  4,  184a. 

Youi  letter  of  the  iSth  of  August  quite  coincides  with  my 
wishes,  and  satisfies  me  also  that  I  may,  without  injustice,  act 

according  to  them And  I  am  happy  to  say  that 

seems  quite  disposed  to  agree  with  your  view  of  the  subject, 
and  to  make  it  a  standing  rale  of  the  College,  that  the  Princi- 
pal of  it  shall  always  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
if  not  a  clergyman.  My  own  belief  is,  that  our  Colleges  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are,  with  all  their  faults,  the  best  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  in  the  world, — at  least  for  Englishmen;  and 
therefore  I  should  wish  to  copy  them  exactly,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, for  Van  Diemen's  Land.  I  only  doubted  whether  it  were 
just  to  Scotland  to  give  a  predominantly  English  character  to 
the  institutions  of  a  British  colony  ;  but  your  argument  from 
the  establishment  of  the  English  law  is,  I  think,  a  good  one, 
and  mixed  institutions  are  to  my  mind  so  undesirable,  that  I 
would  rather  have  the  College  Scotch  altogether,  so  far  as  my 
own  &ste  is  concerned,  than  that  it  should  represent  no  Church 
at  aU.  I  have  always  wished,  and  I  wish  it  still,  that  the  bases 
of  our  own,  as  of  other  Churches,  should  be  made  wider  than 
they  are  ;  but  the  enlargement,  to  my  mind,  should  be  there, 
and  not  in  the  schools :  for  it  seems  a  solecism  to  me  that  a 
place  of  education  for  the  members  of  a  Church  should  not 
teach  according  to  that  Church,  without  suppressions  of  any 
■otf  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  others. 
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As  to  the  odier  point, — of  there  being  always  an  Engliih 

and  Scotch  cleigynuui  amongst  the  Fellows  of  the  CoU^e, 

took  your  view  of  the  case  and  I  yielded  to  him.  ....  Bu^ 
though  I  do  not  like  to  urge  anything  against  your  judgment, 
yet  I  should  like  to  explain  to  you  my  view  of  the  cas& 
I  irise  to  secure  to  members  of  the  Scotch  Church  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  Church, — I  mean  an  education  such  as  their 
own  Church  would  wish  them  to  have, — ^just  as  I  wish  to  secure 
for  our  people  a  full  Church  of  England  education.  Then,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  am  not  afraid  of  sectarian  feelings  and 
struggles,  where  men  live  together,  each  with  a  distinct  recog- 
nized position  of  his  own,  and  with  his  own  proper  work 
assigned  to  him.  I  dread  much  more  the  effect  of  differencei 
not  publicly  recognized,  such  as  those  of  parties  within  the 
same  Chuich.  If  Roman  Catholics,  as  such,  had  a  College  of 
their  own  at  Oxford,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  half 
the  disputing  or  proselytizing  which  exists  now,  where  Roman 
Catholic  opinions  are  held  by  men  calling  themselves  members 
of  oui  Church.  A  Scotch  dcrgyman  has  to  do  with  Scotch- 
men, an  English  clergyman  with  Englishmen.  The  national 
distinction  would  make  the  ecclesiastical  difference  natural,  as 
I  think,  and  would  take  away  from  it  everything  of  hostility. 
But,  however,  as  I  said  before,  I  should  have  the  greatest 
objection  to  pressing  a  point  against  your  judgment  I  grieve 
over  the  difficulty  about  the  name  of  the  College :  it  seems  to 
me  not  a  little  matter ;  and  how  sadly  does  that  foolish  notion 
of  its  being  profane,  help  the  superstition  to  which  it  professes 
to  be  most  opposed, — the  superstition  of  holy  places,  and 
holy  things,  and  holy  times.  But  youi  leaving  die  question  to 
the  Government  seems  quite  the  wisest  way  of  settling  iL 


CCLXIX.      TO  KKV.  TRXTXITEM   PZNS08L 

m  ProTideol  SodniM 

Rugby,  April  lo,  1&41. 

My  opinion  on  such  points  as  you  have  proposed  to  me,  is 
not  worth  the  fiftieth  part  of  yours,  so  totally  am  I  without  the 
ncedfiil  experience.    But  speaking  as  an  Ikt^jift*  I  am LncUoed 
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quite  to  tgree  with  ]roa.  These  half-heathen  dubs,  includii^ 
above  all,  Free  Masoniy,  are,  I  think,  utterly  uulawfut  for  a 
Christian  man :  they  are  close  brotherhoods,  formed  with  those 
who  are  not  in  a  dose  sense  our  brethren.  You  would  do  a 
great  service,  if  by  your  sennons,  aided  by  your  personal  in- 
fluence, you  could  give  the  dubs  a  Christian  character.  But 
their  veiy  names  are  unseemly.  A  club  of  Odd  Fellows  is  a 
good  joke,  but  hardly  a  decent  piece  of  earnest  I  suspect, 
however,  that  the  Government  plans  are  too  purely  economical : 
an  annual  dinner  is  so  much  the  usage  of  all  English  sodetiea, 
that  it  seems  hard  to  deny  it  to  the  poor. 


CCLXX.      *TO  KKV.   J.    T.    ORHKKOD. 

Fax  How,  Jtme  19,  1S41, 

I  think  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  show  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Church  with  the  Sytiagogue,  a  point  on  which 
Wbately  insists  strongly.  I  should  also  like  to  go  into  the 
question  as  to  the  Sfvrrpoi  huai!^  rmw  JntrrAwv,  mentioned  in 
that  famous  fragment  of  Iretueus.  That  the  Church  system, 
01  rather  the  Priest  system,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  is 
as  certain  as  that  the  worship  of  Jupiter  is  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel ;  the  only  shadow  of  an  apostolical  origin  of  it 
rests  on  the  notion,  that  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
surviving  Apostles  altered  the  earlier  Christian  service,  and 
made  the  Eucharist  answer  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Temple.  I 
beUeve  this  to  be  unsupported  as  to  its  historical  basis,  and 
perverted  doctrinally ;  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  fact, 
It  was  not  that  the  Eucharist  was  to  succeed  to  the  Temple 
sacrifices, — one  camal  sacriiice,  and  carnal  priest  succeeding  to 
another ;  but  that  the  spiritual  sacrifice  of  each  man's  self  to 
God,  connected  always,  according  to  Bunsen,  with  the  com- 
memoration of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist,  was  now 
visibly  the  only  sacrifice  anywhere  offered  to  God ;  and  thus; 
as  was  foretold,  the  camal  worship  had  utterly  perished,  and  the 
spiritual  worship  was  established  in  its  room.  That  the  great 
Enemy  should  have  turned  his  very  defeat  into  his  greatest 
victoiy,  and  have  converted  the  spiritual  self-sacrifice  in  which 
each  man  was  his  own  priest,  into  the  camal  and  lying  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  is  to  my  mind,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  the  apostolical  language  concerning  Anti- 
chxist. 
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CCLXXL      TO  m.   JumCS  COLHtlDGI. 

Pox  How,  JnM  aS.  i«4X. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  your  remarks  on 

my  Introduction.  You  speak  of  yourself  as  standing  half  my 
between  Newman  and  me ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  or 
can  maintain  that  position.  For  many  years  such  a  middle 
position  was  in  fact  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Eoglisfa  clergy ; 
It  was  the  old  form  of  High  Chuicfaism,  retaining  much  of 
Protestantism,  and  uniting  it  with  other  notions,  such  as 
Apostolical  Succession,  for  which  it  had  an  instinctive  fondness, 
but  which  it  cherished  indistinctly,  without  pushing  them  to 
their  consequences.  Newman — and  I  thank  him  for  it — has 
broken  up  this  middle  sUge,  b^  pushing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Succession,  &c.,  to  their  legitimate  consequences;  and  it 
appears  now  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  Protestantism;  and 
Newman  and  his  fiiends  repudiate  the  very  name  of  Protestant, 
disclaim  the  sole  supremacy  of  Scripture,  and,  in  short,  hold 
every  essential  tenet  of  Popery,  though  not  of  Romanism  ;  for 
they  so  far  agree  with  the  Gallican  Church,  that  th^  would  set 
a  General  Council  above  the  Pope ;  but  the  essence  of  Popery, 
which  is  Priesthood  and  the  mystic  virtue  of  ritual  acts  done 
by  a  Priesthood,  they  ding  to  as  heartily  as  the  most  vehement 
ultramontane  Papists.  Now  that  the  two  systems  are  set  front 
to  front,  I  do  not  think  that  a  middle  course  is  possible  :  the 
Priest  is  either  Christ  or  Antichrist ;  he  is  either  oui  Mediatn, 
or  he  is  like  the  man  of  sin  in  God's  temple ;  the  **  Chunii 
system "  is  either  our  Gospel,  and  St  John's  and  Sl  Paul's 
Gospel  is  superseded  by  it,  or  it  is  a  system  of  blasphemou 
falsehood,  such  as  St.  Paul  foretold  was  to  come,  such  as 
St  John  saw  to  be  "already  in  the  world." 

I  think  that  you  have  not  quite  attended  to  my  argument 
in  the  Introduction,  when  you  seem  to  think  that  I  have 
treated  the  question  more  as  one  of  k  priori  reasoning,  than  of 
Scriptural  evidence.  If  you  look  at  die  pan^raph  b^iiming 
at  die  bottom  of  page  xxix.,  you  will  see,  I  think,  that  it  is 
most  fiilly  acknowledged  to  be  a  question  of  Scriptural  evi- 
dence. It  is  not  my  &ult  if  the  Scriptural  authority  which  the 
"Church  system  "  appeals  to,  is  an  absolute  nonentity.  The 
Newmanite  interpretation  of  our  Lord's  words,  "  Do  this  in 
remembrance    of   mc^"  you  confess  to  have    startled   you. 
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Surely  it  may  well  startle  any  man,  for  no  Unitarian  comment 
on  the  first  chapter  of  St  John  could  possibly  be  more  moo* 
stTous.  Now,  in  such  matters,  I  speak  and  feel  coufidendy 
from  the  habits  of  my  life.  My  business  as  schoolmaster,  is  a 
constant  exercise  in  the  interpretation  of  language,  in  cases 
trhere  no  prejudice  can  warp  the  mind  one  way  or  another, 
and  this  habit  of  interpretation  has  been  constantly  applied  to 
the  Scriptures  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  for  I  began  the 
careful  study  of  the  Epistles  long  before  I  left  Oxford,  and  have 
never  intermitted  it  I  feel,  therefore,  even  more  strongly 
towards  a  misinterpretatioD  of  Scriptures  than  I  should  towards 
a  misinterpretation  of  Thucydides.  I  know  that  there  are 
passages  in  the  Scriptures  which  no  man  can  interpret ;  that 
there  are  others  of  which  the  interpretation  is  doubtful ;  others, 
again,  where  it  is  probable,  but  far  from  certain.  This  I  feel 
strongly,  and  in  such  places  I  never  would  speak  otherwise 
than  hesitatingly.  But  this  does  not  hinder  us  from  feeling 
absolutely  certain  in  other  cases :  and  the  Newmanite  inter- 
pretations seem  to  me  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  the  lowest 
Unitarian,  or  as  those  of  the  most  extravagant  fanatics ;  they 
are  mere  desperate  shifts  to  get  a  show  of  authority  from 
Scripture,  which  it  is  felt,  after  all,  the  Scripture  will  not  fiimish; 
for  the  anxious  endeavour  to  exalt  Tradition  and  Church 
authority  to  a  level  with  the  Scripture,  proves  sufBdently  where 
the  real  support  of  the  cause  is  felt  to  lie;  for  no  man  would 
ever  go  to  Tradition  for  the  support  of  what  the  Scripture  by 
itself  teaches  ;  and  in  all  the  great  discussions  on  the  Trinitarian 
question,  the  battle  has  been  fought  out  of  the  Scripture  t  no 
tradition  is  wanted  to  strengthen  the  testimony  of  St.  John. 

I  suppose  it  is  that  men's  individual  constitution  of  mind 
determines  them  greatly,  when  great  questions  are  brought 
to  a  clear  issue.  You  have  often  accused  me  of  not  enough 
valuing  the  Church  of  England, — the  very  charge  which  I 
■hould  now  be  inclined  to  retort  against  you.  And  in  both 
instances  the  charge  would  have  a  true  foundation.  Viewing 
the  Church  of  England  as  connected  with  the  Stuart  Kings  and 
as  opposing  the  "good  old  cause,"  I  bear  it  no  afTection; 
viewing  it  as  a  great  reformed  institution,  and  as  proclaiming 
the  King's  supremacy,  and  utterly  denying  the  binding  autho- 
rity of  General  Councils,  and  the  necessity  of  priestly  mediation, 
you  perhaps  would  feel  less  attached  to  it  than  I  am.  For, 
after  all,  those  differences  in  men's  minds  which  we  express, 
when  exemplified  in  English  politics  by  the  terms  Whig  and 
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Tory,  are  veiy  deep  and  comprehensive,  and  I  should  mudh 
like  to  be  able  to  discover  a  fonnula  which  would  express 
them  in  thnr  most  abstract  shape ;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
^ireat  fundamental  difTerence  between  thinking  men ;  but  yet  it 
IS  certain  that  each  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  mankind 
apprehends  a  truth  strongly,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  will,  I 
suppose,  show  us  the  perfect  reconciling  of  the  truth  held  by 
each.  I  think  that  in  opinion  you  will  probably  draw  man 
ind  more  towards  Keble,  and  be  removed  farther  and  farther 
from  me;  but  I  have  a  most  entire  confidence  that  this,  in  our 
case,  will  not  affect  our  mutual  friendship,  as,  to  my  grief 
unspeakable,  it  has  between  old  Keble  and  me ;  because  I  do 
not  think  that  you  will  ever  lose  the  consciousness  of  the  &ct, 
that  the  two  great  divisions  of  which  I  spoke  are  certainly  not 
lynonymouB  with  the  division  between  good  and  evil ;  that 
some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  mortal  men  aie  to  be  found 
with  each ;  nay,  that  He  who  is  our  perfect  example,  unites  in 
Himself  and  sanctions  the  truths  most  loved,  and  the  spirk 
most  sympathized  in  by  each  ;  wherefore,  I  do  not  think  that 
either  is  justified  in  denouncing  the  other  altogether,  or  re- 
nouncing friendship  with  it  I  have  run  on  to  an  enormous 
length,  but  your  letter  rather  moved  me,  .... 

If  you  could  see  the  beauty  of  this  scene,  you  would  think 
me  mad  to  leave  it,  and  I  almost  think  myself  so  too.  The 
boys  are  eager  to  be  oS,  and  I  feel  myself  that  the  work  <£ 
Rugby  is  far  more  welcome  when  I  come  to  it  as  a  home  after 
foreign  travelling,  than  when  I  only  go  to  it  from  Fox  How, 
from  one  home  to  another,  and  from  what  is  naturally  the  more 
dear  to  the  less  dear.  Yet  I  should  be  very  false,  and  very 
ungrateful  too,  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  that  Rugby  was  a  very 
dear  home ;  with  so  much  of  work,  and  yet  so  much  of  quie^ 
as  my  wife  and  I  enjoy  every  day  when  we  go  out  with  her 
pony  into  our  quiet  lanes. 

We  have  been  leacling  some  of  the  Rhetoric  in  the 

Sixth  Form  this  half-year,  and  its  immense  value  struck  dm 
again  so  forcibly,  that  I  could  not  consent  to  send  my  son  to 
an  University  where  he  would  lose  it  altogether,  and  where 
his  whole  studies  would  be  formal  merely  and  not  real,  either 
mathematics  or  philology,  with  nothing  at  all  like  the  Aristotle 
and  Thucydides  at  Oxford.  In  times  past,  the  neglect  of 
philology  at  Oxford  was  so  shameful,  that  it  almost  neutralized 
the  other  advantages  of  the  place,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this 
ii  10  now ;  and  the  utter  n^lect  of  vivft  voce  tnuuUdoo  at 
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Cambridge  b  another  great  evD ;  even  though  by  constniing 
instead  of  translating  they  abnost  undo  the  good  of  theit  mi 
voce  system  at  Ozftnd. 


CCLXXII.      TO  THE   SAUB. 

Fax  How,  Angnit  1,  1B41. 

Thank  you  for  Randall's  letter.     He  is  one  of  the 

many  men  whom  the  course  of  life  has  to  my  regret  parted  me 
from ;  I  do  not  mean  "  parted,"  in  the  sense  of  estranged,  but 
simply  hindered  us  from  meeting.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  his 
jud^ent  on  the  matters  in  which  I  am  so  interested,  and  , 
rejoice  to  find  how  much  I  agree  with  him.  Indeed  I  do  not 
think  that  we  differ  so  much  as  he  imagines ;  I  think  the 
existence  of  Dissent  a  great  evil,  and  I  believe  my  inclinations 
as  little  lead  me  to  the  Dissenters  as  any  man's  living.  But  I 
do  not  think,  in  the  first  phtce,  that  the  Christian  unity  of  which 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  speak  so  earnestly,  is  an  unity  of 
government — or  that  national  Churches,  each  sovereign,  or 
Churches  of  a  less  wide  extent  than  national,  each  equally 
sovereign,  are  a  breach  of  unity  necessarily ;  and  again,  if 
Dissent  as  it  exists  in  England  were  a  breach  of  unity,  then 
diere  comes  the  historical  question,  whose  fault  the  breach  is, 
and  that  question  is  not  to  be  answered  summarily,  nor  will  the 
true  answer  ever  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  Dissenters,  I  think 
not  so  much  as  half  of  it. 

If  you  did  not  object,  I  should  very  much  like  to  write  to 
RandaU  myself  on  the  point ;  if  it  were  only  to  know  from 
what  parts  of  my  writings  he  has  been  led  to  ascribe  to  me 
opinions  and  feelings  which  are  certainly  not  roine,  in  bis 
imptesdon  of  them. 


OCUtXUI.       TO  TBK  KIT.   JAMES   RANDALL. 

Foi  How,  September  aot  1841. 
I  read  your  letter  to  Coleridge  with  great  interest,  and 
wished  much  to  write  to  you  about  it,  but  I  feai  that  I  have 
Dot  time  to  do  so.  It  would  take  rather  a  long  time  to  state 
what  I  think  about  Dissent,  and  what  is  called  "  Schism."  I 
think  it  a  great  evil,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the 
perfect  Church,  to  which  omr  as|Htationi  should  be  condnuaUy 
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ana  suco  lacas  or  cnurcn  as  nave  Dcen  mosi  prevalent,  uisscni 
seems  to  mc  to  wear  a  very  difTerent  aspect  Yet  I  am  not 
partial  to  our  English  DissenLers,  and  think  that  their  views  are 
quite  as  narrow  as  those  of  their  opponents.  And  what  good 
is  to  be  done,  will  be  done,  I  think,  much  sooner  b^  members 
of  the  Church  than  by  Dissenten. 

What  you  say  of  my  books  is  very  gTatif)dng  to  me.  It 
repays  the  labour  of  writing  in  the  best  manner,  to  know  diat 
any  thinking  man  has  considered  what  one  has  written,  and  has 
found  in  it  something  to  interest  him,  whether  he  agrees  widi 
it  or  na  By  the  way,  your  critidsm  on  a  passage  in  my 
Christmas  Day  Sermon  is  quite  just ;  and,  if  my  Sermon 
*  expresses  any  other  doctrine,*  it  has  failed  in  expressing  my 
meaning.  Surely,  I  do  not  hold  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Son 
is  really  inferior  to  that  of  the  Father,  but  only  kot'  inmoiu^^ — 
that  is,  it  is  presented  to  us  mixed  with  an  inferior  nature,  and 
also  with  certain  qualities,  visibility  for  instance,  which  have 
been  assumed  in  condescension,  but  which  are  still  what 
SL  Paul  calls,  "  an  emptying  of  the  Divinity,"  presenting  it  to 
us  in  a  less  absolutely  perfect  form,  because  it  is  not  merely 
itself,  but  itself  with  something  inferior  joined  to  iL 


CCLXXrV.      TO  THK  RKV.   J.   HEARV. 

I  purpose  leaving  this  place  for  the  Continent  with  my  two 
eldest  sons  on  Monday  next,  and  I  wish  before  we  set  out  to 
thank  you  for  your  last  letter ;  and  to  send  my  -earnest  good 
wishes  for  the  health  and  welfare,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  my 
dear  little  godson.  We  have  been  here  about  a  week,  after  a 
half-year  at  Rugby  very  peaceable  as  far  as  regarded  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  boys,  but  very  anxious  as  regarding  their  health. 
One  boy  died  from  pressure  on  the  brain  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
half-year ;  another  has  died  within  the  last  week  of  fever,  and 
a  third,  who  had  been  long  in  a  delicate  state  and  went  home 
for  his  health,  is  since  dead  alsa  And  besides  all  these,  four 
boj-s  more  were  at  different  times  at  the  very  point  of  death, 
and  some  are  even  now  only  slowly  and  with  difficulty  recover- 
ing. You  may  conceive  how  much  anxiety  and  distress  this 
*  Vb.,  that  Dell;  does  not  admit  of  degraaa. 
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moral  evil  in  the  school;  far  less  distressing  and  far  less 
harassing. 

This  place  is  very  calm  and  very  beautiful,  and  I  think 
vould  furnish  you  with  much  employment,  if  you  lived  here  all 
the  year.  But  I  am  so  ignorant  about  ganlening  and  agri- 
cultural matters  that  I  can  do  little  or  nothing ;  and  besides, 
we  are  away  just  at  those  times  of  the  year  when  there  is  most 
to  be  done. 

I  am  very  glad  you  saw  my  old  friend  Tucker.  He  was 
with  us  for  a  few  days  in  April,  and  he  seemed  to  have  derived 
nothing  but  good  in  all  ways  from  his  stay  in  India.  Before  he 
went  out  he  had  for  some  time  been  growing  more  and  more 
of  an  EvangeLcal  partisan,  and  had  acquired  some  of  the 
narrowness  of  mind  and  peculiarity  of  manner  which  belong 
to  that  party.  But  his  missionary  life  seems  to  have  swept 
away  all  those  clouds  :  and  I  found  him  now  with  all  the  sim- 
plicity, hearty  cheeifulness,  afTectioDateness,  and  plain  sense, 
which  he  had  when  a  young  man  at  Oxford,  with  all  the  earnest* 
ness  and  goodness  of  a  ripened  Christian  superadded.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  delightfiil  renewals  of  intercourse  with  an  old 
friend  which  I  can  ever  hope  to  enjoy. 


CCUCXT.      TO  TBI  REV.  J.  TUCKUL 

Fox  How,  August  a,  1841. 

I  have  heard  of  you  in  various  quarters  since  yom 

visit  at  Rugby,  but  I  do  not  at  all  know  what  your  plans  are, 
and  when  you  propose  leaving  England.  If  you  can  pay  us 
another  visit  at  Rugby  before  you  sail,  we  shall  all  earnestly 
unite  in  entreating  you  to  do  so.  It  was  a  great  gratification 
to  me  to  find  that  many  of  our  children  enjoyed  your  visit 
extremely,  and  have  spoken  both  of  it  and  of  your  sermon 
which  you  preached  in  the  church  in  a  manner  that  has  been 
very  delightful  to  me. 

For  myself,  my  dear  friend,  your  visit  has  been  a  happiness 
greater  than  I  could  tell  you.  It  assured  me,  that  I  sdll  pos- 
sessed not  only  your  affectionate  remembrances  for  the  sake  of 
old  times,  which  I  never  doubted,  but  your  actual  living  friend- 
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ferences  might  he  I  believe  in  my  owa  case,  u  often  happens, 
my  friends  hare  exaggerated  those  difierences.  Kcblc,  I  am 
ture,  has  ascribed  to  me  opinions  which  I  never  held,  not,  of 
course,  wilfully,  but  because  his  sensitiveness  on  some  points  is 
•o  morbid,  that  his  power  of  judgment  is  pro  tanto  uttei^ 
obscured.  The  first  shock  of  perceiving  something  that  he 
does  not  like  makes  him  incapable  of  examining  steadily  how 
great  or  how  little  that  something  is.  I  had  feared  (dierein 
very  likely  doing  you  injustice)  that,  before  you  left  England 
for  India,  you  had  in  some  degree  shared  Keble's  feelings, 
though  on  different  grounds ;  and  I  did  not  write  to  you, 
though  with  many  a  wish  to  do  so,  because  one  feels  instinctirdy 
repelled,  I  think,  from  communicating  with  an  old  friend, 
except  on  a  footing  of  equal  confidence  and  respect ;  and  I 
doubted  your  feeling  these  towards  me,  ^ough  I  did  not  doubt 
your  kindness  and  affection.  But  one  or  two  men  have 
behaved  towards  me  in  the  course  of  my  life  just  as  they  might 
have  done,  being  kind-hearted  and  afTectionate  men,  if  I  had 
committed  some  great  crime,  which  rendered  respect  or  friend- 
ship impossible,  though  old  kindness  might  still  survive  it 
And  this  is  hard  to  bear,  when,  far  from  being  conscious  of 
such  great  fault  in  myself  in  the  points  which  are  objected  to, 
I  hold  my  faith  in  those  points  to  be  the  most  certain  truth  in 
Christ,  and  the  opposite  opinions  to  be  a  most  grievous  and 
mischievous  error,  which  I  only  will  not,  in  the  individual  cases 
of  those  holding  it,  regard  as  the^  regard  my  supposed  error, 
because  I  know  that  along  with  it  there  exists  a  truth  and  a 
goodness  which  I  am  clearly  warranted  in  loving  and  in  believ- 
ing to  be  Christ's  Spirit's  work.  But  your  last  visit  was  so 
friendly — I  perceived,  too,  that  you  could  bear  things  with 
which  you  might  not  agree,  and  saw  and  felt  with  satisfaction 
how  much  there  was  with  which  you  did  agree — that  I  was 
altogether  revived,  and,  if  I  may  use  St,  Paul's  language,  "  my 
heart  was  enlarged,"  and  I  ventured  to  tell  Fellowes  to  send  you 
my  new  volume  of  Sermons,  as  to  a  man  who  might  not  and 
would  not  agree  with  all  that  he  found  there,  but  yet  would  not 
be  .shocked  at  it,  but  would  believe  that  it  was  intended  to 
rerve  the  same  cause  to  which  he  was  himself  devoted.  And 
I  have  had  the  full  intention  of  writing  to  you  as  in  times  past, 
if  you  again  sailed  to  India,  or  if  you  remained  in  England ; 
of  which  intention  be  this  present  letter  the  first  fruits  and 
pledge. 
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CCLXXVI.      TO  THE  SAME. 

Fox  How.  Angnst  la,  (841. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter,  although, 

to  say  the  truth,  there  were  some  expressions  in  it  which  a 
little  disappointed  me.  I  do  not  know,  in  point  of  fact,  what 
our  difTeiences  of  opinion  are,  and  with  regard  to  Newmanism, 
I  had  supposed  that  we  were  mostly  in  agreement  1  should 
hare  expected,  therefore,  that  generally  you  would  have  agreed 
with  the  Introduction  to  my  last  volume ;  and  that  your 
diSerences  would  have  been  rather  with  some  parts  of  the 
appendices.  But  I  do  oot  mean  by  disappointment  the  finding 
more  or  less  of  disagreement  in  opinion,  but  much  more  the 
finding  that  you  still  look  upon  the  disagreement,  be  it  what  it 
may,  as  a  serious  matter,  by  which  I  understand  you  to  mean 
a  thing  deserving  of  moral  censure ;  as  if,  for  example,  one  had 
a  friend  whom  one  respected  and  loved  for  many  good 
qualities,  but  whose  temper  was  so  irritable,  that  it  made 
a  considerable  abatement  in  one's  estimate  of  him.  Of  course, 
he  who  believes  his  own  views  to  be  true,  must  believe  the 
opposite  views  to  be  error ;  but  the  great  point  in  our  judg- 
ment and  feeling  towards  men  seems  to  be  not  to  confound 
error  with  fault  I  scarcely  know  one  amongst  my  deaiest 
friends,  except  Bunsen,  whom  I  do  not  believe  to  be  in  some 
point  or  other  in  grave  error :  I  differ  very  widely  from  Whately 
on  many  points,  as  I  differ  from  you  and  from  Keble  on  others; 
but  the  sense  of  eiron  is  with  me  something  quite  distinct  from 
the  sense  of  fault,  and  if  I  were  required  to  name  Keble's  faults 
or  youis,  it  would  never  enter  into  my  head  to  think  of  his 
Newmanism  or  youi  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be,  which 
differ  from  my  own.  The  fault  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  and 
you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so,  the  feeling  as  Keble  does, 
and  as  I  hoped  that  you  now  did  not,  towards  an  error  as  if  it 
were  a  fault,  and  judging  it  morally.  We  are  speaking,  you 
will  observe,  of  such  errors  as  are  consistent  with  membership, 
not  only  in  Christianity,  but  in  the  same  particular  Church ; 
and  I  cannot  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  regard  such  as 
faults,  though  we  have  quite  a  right,  a  right  which  I  would 
largely  exercise,  to  protest  against  them  as  mischievous, — 
mischievous,  it  may  be,  in  a  very  high  degree,  as  I  think 
Newmanism  ii. 
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CCLXXVIl.      TO  TH2  SAME. 


I  iniist  write  a  few  lines  to  jrou  before  we  leave  Fox  Row, 
because  my  first  arrival  at  Riigby  is  likely  to  be  beset  with 
business,  and  I  fear  that  your  time  of  sailing  is  drawing  near. 
Most  heartily  do  I  thank  you  for  your  last  letter,  and  yoa 
may  be  Buie  that  I  will  not  trouble  you  on  the  subject  any 
fairer.  Nor  do  I  feel  it  necessary,  for  although  it  may  be 
that  there  is  something  which  I  could  wish  otherwise  still,  yet  I 
feel  now  that  it  need  not  and  will  not  disturi)  our  intercouise, 
and  therefore  I  can  write  to  you  with  perfect  content 

You  are  going  again  to  your  work,  which  I  feel  sure  is  and 
will  be  blessed  both  to  others  and  yourself.  I  should  be  wdl 
pleased  if  one  of  my  sons  went  out  hereafter  to  labour  in 
the  same  field,  but  what  line  they  will  take  seems  very  hard  to 
determine.  They  do  not  seem  inclined  to  follow  Medicine, 
and  I  have  the  deepest  abhorrence  of  the  Law,  so  that  two 
professions  seem  set  aside,  and  for  trade,  I  have  neither  o^Mtal 
nor  connexion.  Meanwhile  1  wish  them  to  do  well  at  the 
University,  which  will  be  an  arming  them  in  a  manner  ftm 
whatever  may  open  to  them.  We  shall  leave  this  place,  I 
think,  OD  Friday.  This  long  stay  has  doubly  endeared  it  to 
us  all,  and  though  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  get  badt  to 
Rugby,  yet  there  will  be  a  sad  wrench  in  leaving  Fox  How. 
It  is  not  the  mere  outward  beauty,  but  the  friendliness  and 
agreeableness  of  the  neighbourhood  in  which  we  mix,  simply 
as  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  not  as  at  Rugby,  in  an  official 
lelarion. 

The  school  is  summoned  for  the  9th  of  October,  but  many 
of  the  boys  will  return,  I  think,  on  Saturday,  so  that  the  work 
will  begb,  probably,  on  Monday ;  but  as  I  have  some  of  the 
Sixth  Form  down  here,  I  have  not  the  leisure  for  my  History  I 
could  have  desired.  I  trust  that  you  will  go  on  with  your 
Journal,  and  that  you  will  hereafter  allow  la^e  portions  ot  it 
to  be  printed.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  do  more  towards 
enabling  us  to  realize  India  to  ourselves,  than  anything  which 
has  yet  appeared. 
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CHAPTER  X 

LAST  YEAR— PROFESSORSHIP  OF  MODERN  HISTORV 
AT  OXFORD — LAST  DAYS  AT  RUGBY— DEATH— CON- 
CLUSION. 

It  was  now  the  fourteenth  year  of  Dr.  Arnold's  stay  at 
Rugby.  The  popular  prejudice  against  him,  which  for 
the  last  few  years  had  been  rapidly  subsiding,  now  began 
actually  to  turn  in  his  favour — his  principles  of  educa- 
tion, which  at  one  time  had  provoked  so  much  outcry, 
met  with  general  acquiescence — the  school,  with  each 
successive  half-year,  tose  in  numbers  beyond  the  limit 
within  which  he  endeavoured  to  confine  it,  and  seemed 
likely  to  take  a  higher  rank  than  it  bad  ever  assumed 
before — the  alarm  which  had  once  existed  against  him 
in  the  theolc^ical  world  was  now  directed  to  an  opposite 
quarter — his  fourth  volume  of  Sermons,  with  its  Intro- 
duction, had  been  hailed  by  a  numerous  party  with 
enthusiastic  approbation  ;  and  many  who  had  long  hung 
back  from  him  with  suspicion  and  dislike,  now  seemed 
inclined  to  gather  round  him  as  their  champion  and 
leader. 

His  own  views  and  objects  meanwhile  remained  the 
same.  But  the  feeling  of  despondency,  with  which  for 
some  time   past  he   had   regarded  public   affairs,   now 
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have  passed  away  with  the  natural  course  of  events, 
coloured  his  mind  too  strongly  during  this  period  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice. 

His  interest,  indeed,  in  political  and  ecclesiastical 
matters  still  continued  ;  and  his  sermon  on  Easter  Day, 
1842,  stands  almost  if  not  absolutely  alone  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  school  sermons,  for  the  severity  and  vde- 
mence  of  its  denunciations  against  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  Oxford  School  But  he 
entertained  also  a  growing  sense  of  his  isolation  from 
all  parties,  whether  from  those  with  whom  he  had 
vainly  tried  to  co-operate  in  former  years,  or  those  who, 
from  fear  of  a  common  enemy,  were  now  anxious  to 
claim  him  as  an  ally ;  and  it  was  not  without  somethii^ 
of  a  sympathetic  feeling  that,  in  his  Lectures  of  this 
year,  he  dwelt  so  earnestly  on  the  fate  of  his  favourite 
Falkland,  "  who  protests  so  strongly  against  the  evil  of 
bis  party,  that  he  had  rather  die  by  their  hands  than  in 
their  company — but  die  he  must ;  for  there  is  no  place 
left  on  earth  where  his  sympathies  can  breathe  freely — 
be  is  obliged  to  leave  the  country  of  his  affections,  and 
life  elsewhere  would  be  intolerable."  And  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  observe  how,  in  the  course  of  sermons 
preached  during  this  year,  he  turned  from  the  active 
"course"  of  the  Christian  life,  with  its  outward  "helps 
and  hindrances."  to  its  inward  "hopes  and  fears,"  and 
its  final  "close  ;  "•  or  how,  in  his  habitual  views  at  this 
time,  he  seemed  disposed,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to 
regard  the  divisions  of  the  Church  as  irreparably  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  as  all  but  impracticable,  and 
"to  cling,"  as  he  expresses  himself  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity,  to  the  Protestant 

■SemouXIII— XXXIV.  in  the      tlan  Ufa;  lu  Hopes,  iu  F«>i«,  mi 
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and  adjourning  his  idea  of  the  Church  situ  die"  It  was 
In  this  spirit  also,  that  he  began  to  attach  a  new  import- 
ance to  the  truths  relating  to  a  man's  own  individual 
convictions,  which,  though  always  occupying  a  prominent 
place  in  his  thoughts,  had  naturally  less  hold  upon  his 
sympathies  than  those  which  affect  man  in  relation 
to  society.  The  controversy  on  Justification  acquired 
greater  interest  in  bis  eyes  than  it  had  assumed  before  ; 
and  he  felt  himself  called,  for  the  first  time,  to  unfold 
bis  own  viewi  on  the  subject  The  more  abstract  and 
metaphysical  grounds  of  truth,  divine  and  human, 
which  he  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  regard  in  its 
purely  practical  aspect,  were  now  becoming  invested  in 
his  mind  with  a  new  value.  The  inseparable  connection 
between  truth  and  goodness  which  he  had  always  in- 
sisted upon,  seemed  to  come  before  htm  with  peculiar 
force  from  time  to  time  in  these  his  latest  thoughts.  In 
one  of  the  last  school  essays  revised  by  him,  it  was  re- 
collected with  what  peculiar  emphasis  he  had  written  at 
the  close  of  it — "  not,"  as  he  said,  "  because  there  was 
any  particular  place  for  it  in  the  composition  itself,  but 
because  he  wished  to  say  something  about  it,"  the  words, 
"Turn  demum  id  quod  Verum  est  a  Bono  alienum  Ucebit 
dicere,  cum  Deum  a  Mundo  sustulerimus."  In  his  latest 
lessons  it  was  observed  how,  in  reading  Plato's  Republic, 
he  broke  out  into  a  solemn  protest  against  the  evil 
effects  of  an  exaggerated  craving  after  Unity — or  in 
Cicero's  work,  "De  Divinatione,"  the  contrast  that  he 
drew  between  the  conduct  of  the  later  philosophers  and 
the  Christian  martyrs  with  regard  to  the  established 
religion.  "  Neither  of  the  two  parties  believed  in  it — 
but  the  philosophers  and  augurs  worshipped  and  sacri- 
ficed  because  they  thought  it  convenient  to  uphold  the 
instiitUa  niajorum' — just  as  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
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most  solemn  parts  of  the  service,  at  the  mass  itself — ^who 
would  burn  a  Protestant,  but  who  believe  in  Christ  just 
as  much  as  Cicero  believed  in  Him.  But  they  could 
not  understand  why  the  Christians  would  not  act  as 
they  did — they  had  no  notion  of  men  dyings  rather  than 
act  a  Ue  and  deny  what  they  were  certain  was  a  truth. 
It  is  this  which  shows  us  what  martyrdom  really  was^ 
and  in  what  the  nobleness  of  the  martyrs  consisted — in 
that  they  would  die  sooner  than  by  their  slightest  action 
assist  in  what  they  felt  to  be  a  lie  and  a  mockery."  And 
whilst  in  his  latest  studies  of  early  Christian  history,  in 
the  Epistles  of  Cyprian,  he  dwelt  on  this  endurance  and 
self-devotion  of  the  early  martyrs  with  an  increasing 
sympathy  and  admiration,  which  penetrated  even  into 
his  private  devotions,  and  on  the  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  contemplating  an  age  "when  martyrdom  was  a  real 
thing,  to  which  every  Christian  might,  without  any  re- 
markable accident,  be  exposed,"* — he  was  also  much 
struck  with  the  indications  which  these  Epistles  seemed 
to  him  to  contain,  that  the  Church  had  been  corrupted 
not  only  by  the  Judaic  spirit  of  priesthood,  but  even 
more  by  the  Gentile  spirit  of  government,  stifling  the 
sense  of  individual  responsibility.  "The  treatment  of 
the  Lapsi,  by  Cyprian,"  he  said,  "  is  precisely  in  the 
spirit  of  the  treatment  of  the  Capuans  by  the  Roman 
Senate,  of  which  I  was  reading  at  the  same  time  for  ray 
Roman  History.  I  am  myself  so  much  inclined  to  the 
idea  of  a  strong  social  bond,  that  I  ought  not  to  be  sus- 
pected of  any  tendency  to  anarchy ;  yet  I  am  banning 
to  think  that  the  idea  may  be  overstrained,  and  that  this 
attempt  to  merge  the  soul  and  will  of  the  individual 
man  in  the  general  body  is,  when  fully  developed,  coo- 
traty  to  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  After  all,  it  is 
•S«e  Scm.  wiL  t.  p.  23*. 
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whicb  IS  addressed  In  the  Gospel.  Do  consider  the 
immense  strength  of  that  single  verse,  '  Let  every  man 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.'  Indeed,  so  strong 
is  the  language  of  some  parts  of  the  New  Testament  in 
this  direction,  as  to  be  an  actual  perplexity  to  me.  St. 
Paul's  language  concerning  it,  I  think,  may  be  explained, 
but  the  refusal  of  our  Lord  to  comply  with  some  of  the 
indifferent  customs,  such  as  washing  before  meals,  is, 
when  I  come  to  consider  it,  so  startling,  that  I  feel  that 
there  is  something  in  it  which  I  do  not  fully  understand." 
Such  were  the  general  feelings  with  which  he  entered 
on  this  year — a  year,  on  every  account,  of  peculiar 
interest  to  himself  and  his  scholars.  It  had  opened  with 
an  unusual  mortality  in  the  school.  One  of  his  colleagues, 
and  seven  of  his  pupils,  mostly  from  causes  unconnected 
with  each  other,  had  been  carried  off  within  its  first 
quarter ;  and  the  return  of  the  boys  had  been  delayed 
beyond  the  accustomed  time  in  consequence  of  a  fever 
lingering  in  Rugby,  during  which  period  he  had  a  de- 
tachment of  the  higher  Forms  residing  near  or  with  him 
at  Fox  How.  It  was  during  his  stay  here  that  he  re- 
ceived from  Lord  MeJbourne  the  offer  of  the  Regiua 
Professorship  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  Nares.  How  joyfully  he  caught  at  this 
unexpected  realization  of  his  fondest  hopes  for  his  latest 
years,  and  how  bright  a  gleam  it  imparted  to  the  sunset 
of  his  life,  will  best  be  expressed  by  his  own  letters  and 
by  the  account  of  his  Lectures. 

CCLXXVIII.      TO  THE  REV.    DR.    HAWKINS, 

Pox  How,  Augutlai.  1841. 

You  may  perhaps  have  heard  my  news  already,  but  I  must 
tell  you  myself,  because  you  are  so  much  connected  with  my 
pleasure  in  it     I  have  accepted  the  Regius  Professorship  ol 
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Kme  direct  connexion  with  Oxfoid ;  «nd  I  have  thought  vith 
no  small  dehght  that  I  should  now  see  something  of  you  in  tbc 
natural  course  of  things  every  year,  for  my  wife  and  myself 
hope  to  take  lodgings  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  every  Lent 
Term,  at  the  end  of  our  Christmas  holiday,  for  me  to  give  my 
Lectures.  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  accepting  the 
office,  though  it  will  involve  some  additional  work,  and  if  I  lire 
to  leave  Rugby,  the  income,  though  not  great,  will  be  sranc- 
thing  to  us  when  we  are  poor  people  at  Fox  How.  But  to  get 
a  regular  situation  in  Oxfonl  would  have  tempted  me,  I 
believe,  had  it  been  accompanied  with  no  salaty  at  aU. 


CCLXXIX.      TO  MR.   JUSTICE  CX>I.ERIDGR. 
Fox  How, 

In  the  midst  of  my  perplexities,  practical  and  historical,  I 
am  going  to  indulge  myself  by  writing  to  you.  My  practical 
perplexity  is  about  the  meeting  of  the  school,  which  m  either 
way  involves  a  great  responsibility,  and  the  chance  of  mndi 
inconvenience  and  loss.  I  believe  that  we  might  meet  next 
week  without  any  real  imprudence,  and  that  the  amount  of 
fever  in  Rugby  is  but  trifling ;  but  if  a  single  boy  were  to  catch 
it,  after  the  two  fatal  cases  of  last  half-year,  the  panic  would 
be  so  great  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  keep  the  school 
together,  or  to  reassemble  it  till  after  Christmas.  .... 

My  historical  perplexity  has  caused  me  many  hoois  of 
work,  and  I  cannot  yet  see  land.  It  shows  to  me  how  the  most 
notorious  facts  may  be  corrupted,  even  very  soon  after  the 
occurrence,  when  they  aie  subjected  to  no  careful  and  judicious 
inquiry.  Hannibal's  march  from  Capua  upon  Rome,  to  effect 
a  diversion  for  the  besieged  town,  is  of  course  one  of  the  most 
striking  parts  of  the  whole  war.  I  want  to  give  it  in  detail, 
and  with  all  the  painting  possible.  But  it  is  wholly  uncertain 
by  what  road  he  advanced  upon  Rome,  whether  by  the  Latin 
load  direct  from  Capua,  or  by  an  enormous  circuit  thnnigfa 
Samnium — ^just  the  road  which  we  took  last  summer  ham 
Capua  to  Reate — and  so  &om  Reate  on  Rome.  CsaUus  Anti- 
pater,  Polybius,  and  Appian,  all  either  assert  w  imply  the 
latter.  Livy  says  the  former,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
march,  from  Fabius,  I  think,  or  Cincius,  which  is  dicmn- 
stantial  and  highly  probable  ;  but  he  is  such  a  siropletcat,  that. 
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copies  from  some  other  writer  who  had  iaa.de  him  take  the 
other  road ;  and,  after  bringing  Hannibal  by  the  Latin  road, 
he  makes  him  cross  the  Anio  to  approach  Rome,  and  tells 
divers  anecdotes,  which  all  imply  that  he  came  by  the  Valerian 
or  Salarian  road ;  for  of  course  the  I^tin  road  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  Anio  than  with  the  Amo.  The  evidences  and  the 
probabilities  are  so  balanced,  and  all  the  nanatives  are  so 
unsatis&ctoiy,  that  I  cannot  tell  what  to  do  about  it.  And  the 
same  sort  of  thing  occurs  often,  with  such  constant  uncertainty 
as  to  the  text,  in  Livy — the  common  editions  being  restored 
coQJecturally  in  almost  every  page,  where  the  MSSL  are  utterly 
corrupt — that  the  Punic  War  is  ahnost  as  hard  in  the  writing 
as  in  the  fif^tin^ 

Now,  about  my  Notes :  I  offended  in  that  matter  deliber- 
ately, having  always  so  enjoyed  a  history  with  many  Notes, 
and  having  known  so  many  persons  feel  the  same,  that  I 
multiplied  them  purposely.  But  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
the  text  ought  to  be  intelligible  without  them ;  and  if  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  point  out  the  passages  which  are  faulty  in  this 
respect,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  will  try  and 
manage  better  for  the  future. 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  congratulations  about  the  Pro- 
fessorship. I  caught  at  any  opportunity  of  being  connected 
again  with  Oxford ;  and  the  visions  of  Bagley  Wood  and 
Shotover  rose  upon  me  with  an  irresistible  charm.  Then  it 
suited  so  well  with  future  living  at  Fox  How,  if  I  may  dare  to 
look  forward ;  giving  me  work  for  my  life,  and  an  income  for 
life,  which,  though  not  large,  would  be  much  to  me  when  I 
had  left  Rugby  (especially  if  the  Americans  go  on  not  paying 
their  just  and  lawful  debts,  whereby  I  shall  lose  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  pounds).  And  now,  whilst  my  boys  are  at 
Oxford,  it  will  ti±e  me  up  there  from  time  to  time,  and  will 
give  me  a  share  in  the  working  of  the  University,  though  not 
a  great  one.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  which  the  Government 
could  have  given  me  that  would  have  suited  all  my  wishes  so 
well,  and  great  tvx>)  it  was  that  it  fell  vacant  only  one  week 
before  the  Tories  came  into  power. 

Now  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  in  it  I  shall  follow  your 
advice,  and  ponder  well  before  I  decide  on  anything.  .... 
With  regard  to  party  questions,  I  should  write  as  I  am  trying 
&  write  m  ray  Roman  History,  avoiding  partisanship  or  person- 
alities ;  but,  aa  I  have  said  in  the  Preface  to  the  History,  if 
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and  the  truths  of  political  science  belong  as  much,  I  think,  to 
an  historian,  as  those  of  theology  to  a  Professor  of  Divinity. 
As  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  I  would  try  to  hold  an  equal 
balance  between  Catholics  and  Arians;  but  not  between 
Catholicism  and  Arianism  ;  and  so  it  seems  to  me  one  ought 
to  deal  with  the  great  principles  of  Government  and  of 
Politics,  and  not  to  write  as  if  there  were  no  truth  attainable 
in  the  matter,  but  all  was  mere  opinion.  Roman  and  English 
history  particularly  illustrate  each  other ;  but  I  do  ncd  know 
how  1  could  more  particularly  connect  my  Lectures  with  the 
History.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  Empire  upon  Modem 
Europe  would  naturally  often  be  touched  upon ;  but  the  more 
minute  inquiry  as  to  the  particular  effects  of  the  Roman  law  on 
ouis,  would  be  beyond  mj  compass ;  and  the  transition  state 
from  ancient  to  modem  history  is  not  to  me  inviting  as  a 
period,  and  it  has  besides  been  so  often  treated  of 

is  goii%  up  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  after  the  long 

vacadoiL  We  do  not  know  him  personally,  but  are  interested 
about  him  for  his  friend's  sake.  If  your  son  Henry  could  show 
him  any  countenance,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  faim, 
and  you  know  the  value  of  kindness  shown  to  a  freshman. 

We  unite  in  love  and  kind  regards  to  you  and  yours,  J 
could  rave  about  the  beauty  of  Fox  How,  but  I  will  forbeaj-. 
I  work  very  hard  at  mowing  the  grass  amongst  the  young  trees, 
which  gives  me  constant  employment  Wordsworth  is  remaik- 
'  ably  well,  i  direct  to  Ottery,  hoping  that  you  may  be  there  at 
peace,  escaped  from  the  Old  Bailey. 


TO   SIR  T,   S.    PASLET,  BART. 

Fmt  How,  SoMemba-  03,  1841 
.  The  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  is  to  be 


consecrated  at  Lambeth  next  Wednesday.  He  is  to  be  the 
legal  protector  of  all  Protestants  of  every  denomination  towards 
the  Turkish  government,  and  he  is  to  ordain  Prussian  clergj- 
mcn  on  their  signing  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  adopting 
the  Prussian  Liturgy,  and  Englishmen  on  their  subscribing  to 
our  Articles  and  Liturgy,  Thus  the  idea  of  my  Church  Reform 
pamphlet,  which  was  so  ridiculed  and  so  condemned,  is  now 
carried  into  practice  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himselfl 
For  the  Protestant  Church   of  Jerusalem  will  comprehend 
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Articles  of  Faith ;  and  it  will  sanction  these  differences,  and 
hold  both  parties  to  be  equaUy  its  members.  Yet  it  was 
thought  ridiculous  in  me  to  conceive  Chat  a  national  Church 
might  include  persons  using  a.  different  ritual  and  subscribing 
different  articles.  Of  course  it  is  a  grave  question  what  degrees 
of  difference  are  compatible  with  the  bond  of  Church  union  ; 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Ointcrbuiy  has  declared  in  the  plainest 
language  that  some  differences  are  compatible  with  it,  and  this 
is  the  great  principle  which  I  contended  for. 

In  your  letter  of  the  snd  of  August,  you  ask  whether  I 
think  that  a  Christian  ministry  is  of  divine  appointment.  Now 
I  cannot  conceive  any  Church  existing  without  public  prayer, 
preaching  and  communion,  and  some  must  minister  in  these 
ofBces.  But  that  these  "  some  "  should  be  always  the  same 
persons,  that  they  should  form  a  distinct  profession,  and, 
following  DO  other  calling,  should  be  maintained  by  the  Church, 
I  do  not  think  to  be  of  divine  appointment,  but  I  think  it 
highly  expedient  that  it  should  be  so.  In  the  same  way, 
government  for  the  Church  is  of  divine  ^^pointment,  and  is  of 
absolute  necessity ;  but  that  the  governors  should  be  for  life, 
or  possess  such  and  such  powers,  or  should  be  appointed  in 
sudi  or  such  a  way,  all  this  appears  to  me  to  be  left  entirely 
open.  I  riiall  be  very  anxious  to  hear  what  reports  Malcolin 
give!  of  himself^  when  he  gets  a  little  used  to  his  new  life. 


CCLXXXI.      •to   rev.    a,    p.    STANLEY. 

Rugby,  September  09,  1S41. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  since  X  accepteJ  the 

Professorship,  though  it  has  made  me  think  of  you  very  often. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  the  best 
line  to  choose  in  my  lectures ;  the  best  practicable,  that  is,  for 
the  best  iaXSit  is  beyond  my  means  to  compass.  I  had  thought 
of  trying  to  do  for  £ng!a.nd  what  Guizot  began  so  well  for 
France  ;  to  start  with  the  year  1400,  and  make  the  first  year's 
course  comprise  the  rsth  century.  My  most  detailed  historical 
researches  happen  to  have  rislaled  to  that  very  century,  and  it 
gives  you  the  Middle  Ages  still  undecayed,  yet  with  tlie  pros- 
pect of  daybreak  near.  I  could  not  bear  to  plunge  myself  into 
the  very  depths  of  that  noisome  cavern,  and  to  have  to  toil 
througli  centuries  of  dirt  and  darkness.     But  one  century  will 
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Church,  and  in  England  the  ripened  evils  of  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, and  thoBe  curious  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  I  suppose 
were  as  purely  personal  and  party  wan,  without  refereoce  to 
higher  principles,  as  ever  existed.  I  think  I  shall  write  to  Sir 
F.  Palgiave,  and  put  some  questions  to  him  which  he  can 
answer,  I  suppose,  better  than  any  one.  Do  you  know  whether 
there  exists  in  rerum  natmi  anything  Lke  a  Domesday  Book 
for  the  15th  century?  It  would  be  very  curious  to  trace,  if 
one  could,  the  changes  of  property  produced  by  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  the  growth  of  the  English  aristocracy  upon  the 
gradual  exdnction  of  that  purely  Norman.* 

I  think  of  coming  up  in  Michaelmas  term  to  give  my 
Inaugural  Lecture.  The  interest  which  I  shall  feel  in  lecturing 
in  Oxford,  you  can  understand,  I  think,  better  than  most  men. 
As  to  the  spirit  in  which  I  should  lecture  with  respect  ta  the 

iieculiar  feelings  of  the  place,  the  best  rule  seems  to  me  to 
ecture  exactly  as  I  should  write  for  the  world  at  large ;  to 
lecture,  that  is,  neither  hostilely  nor  cautiously,  not  seeking 
occasions  of  shocking  men's  favourite  opinions,  yet  neither  in 
any  way  humouring  them,  or  declining  to  speak  the  truth,  how- 
ever opposed  it  may  be  to  them.  Oxford  eauHim  would  in  me 
be  litde  better  than  weakness  or  ratting,  especially  now  that  the 
Twiet  are  in  the  ascendant 


CCLXXXII.      TO  W.    BHFSOK,   SSQ. 

Rugbf  ,  Oacba'  i&  1*4). 

As  each  successive  year  passes,  I  turn  to  Fox 

How  with  more  homelike  feelings,  and  our  long  stay  tliere 
this  summer  has  encouraged  this  greatly.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  recommendations  of  the  Professorship  to  me,  that  it  will 
be  consistent  with  our  living  at  Fox  How,  and  will  only  call  us 
away  for  a  part  of  the  year  to  Oxford,  the  place  to  which  I 
still  have  the  strongest  local  affection  of  any  in  the  world,  next 
to  our  valley  of  the  Rotha. 

The  Spanish  journey  was  a  sad  failure  on  the  whole  ;  yet  I 
saw  much  that  I  wanted  to  see  in  France,  and  which  will  make 
it  quite  needless  to  travel  south-west  again  ^  and  the  two  or 
tlu^e  hours  of  &ne  weather  which  we  had  between  St  Jean  de 

■  Tbit  plan,  H  win  be  aeen,  ha  klura^ 
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of  the  union  of  mountain  and  sea  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Bidassoa,  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget  The  Landes  also  de- 
lighted me  from  their  resemblance  to  the  New  Forest ;  the 
gladea  of  heath,  surrounded  by  wood,  and  the  dark  iron- 
coloured  streams  fringed  with  alders,  were  quite  like  the  south 
of  Hampshire,  and  delighted  me  greatly. 

Our  eldest  son  is  gone  up  to  Oxford  this  day  to  commence 
his  residence  at  Balliol.  It  is  the  first  separation  of  our  family, 
for,  from  our  peculiar  circumstances,  all  our  nine  children  have 
hitherto  lived  at  home  together,  with  very  short  exceptions,  but 
now  it  will  be  so  no  more. 

I  have  read  Stephens's  article  on  Fort  Royal,  with  great 
admiration  :  it  seems  to  be  at  once  eloquent,  wise,  and  good. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  contest  should 
be  again  reviving,  as  in  fact  it  is,  and  the  greatest  questions  of 
our  days  are  those  which  touch  the  nature  and  powers  of  the 
Church?  I  have  been  reading  Lamennais,  and  recognising 
the  true  Guelf  union  of  democracy  and  priestcraft,  such  as  it 
existed  in  Guelf  Florence  of  old.  The  Sans  Culotte,  with  the 
mitre  on  his  head,  and  the  bandage  over  his  eyes,  is  to  me  the 
worst  Sans  Culotte  of  all.  I  am  glad  to  hear  good  accounts  of 
Seton  Karr,  and  greatly  envy  Eton  their  gift  of  a  writership. 


CCUtXXIIL      TO   RET.    T,    HILL,   TICAR  OF   CHESTERFIELD. 

(Not  pcnoiully  acquftloted  with  bim.) 

Raiby,  October  ag,  tS^t. 

Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  kind 
letter,  and  for  the  sermon  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to 
send  me,  and  which  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure.  It  if 
encouraging  to  lind  that  there  are  still  clergymen  who  are  not 
ashamed  of  the  term  Protestant,  and  who  can  understand  that 
the  essence  of  Popery  does  not  consist  in  the  accidental  ex- 
altation of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  in  those  principles  which 
St  Paul  found  in  the  Judaizing  Christians,  even  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  are  just  as  mischievous, 
whether  they  happen  to  include  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  or  no. 

With  regard  to  printing  the  Introduction  to  my  last  volume 
of  sermons  separately,  I  trust  to  be  permitted  ere  long  w 
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volume,  which  may  yet  exceed  the  size  of  a  pamphlet.  I  an 
very  unwilling  to  publish  again,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  as 
it  appears  to  me  to  give  a  personal  and  temponuy  characm  to 
a  discussion  which  belongs  to  all  times  of  the  Church,  and 
realty  involves  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity. 
Thanking  you  most  sincerely  for  your  good  wishes,  I  would 
earnestly  and  seriously  crave  to  be  remembered  in  your  prayers, 
and  believe  me  that  to  feel  that  any  of  my  brother  ministos  (rf 
Christ,  to  whom  I  am  personally  unknown,  are  yet  interested 
about  me,  is  one  of  the  greatest  earthly  encouragements  and 
comforts  irtiich  God  in  his  mercy  could  vouchsafe  to  me. 


CCLXKXIV.      TO  THK  RBV.    A.    P.   STAMLBT. 

Rugb;,  October  30^  1841. 
,  You  seined  to  think  that  I  was  not  so  charitable 


towards  the  Newmanites  as  I  used  to  be  towards  the  RcHnan 
Catholics,  and  you  say  that  the  Newmanites  are  to  be  regarded 
as  entirely  Roman  Catholics.  I  think  so  too,  but  with  this 
grave  difference,  that  they  are  Roman  Catholics  at  Oxford 
instead  of  at  Oscott, — Roman  Catholics  signing  the  Articles  d 
a.  Protestant  Church  and  holding  offices  in  its  ministry.  Now, 
as  I  know  that  you  are  a  fair  man,  and  I  think  that  Oxford  has 
as  yet  not  deprived  you  of  your  wideness  of  mind,  it  is  a  real 
matter  of  interest  to  me,  to  know  how  the  fact  of  these  men 
being  Roman  Catholics  in  heart,  which  J  quite  allow,  can  be 
other  than  a  most  grave  charge  against  them,  till  they  leave 
Oxford  and  our  Protestant  Church.  I  cannot  at  all  conceive 
how  you  can  see  this  otherwise,  any  more  than  I  can  conceive 
how  you  can  acquit  Tract  goof  very  serious  monildelinquency. 
For  surely  the  Feathers  Tavern  petitioners  would  have  betn 
quite  as  much  justified  in  retaining  their  preferments  as  t]ie 
Oxford  leaders  are  justified  in  remaining  in  our  ministry. 
Neither  does  it  seem  to  me  to  be  a  just  argument  respecting 
the  Articles,  any  more  than  about  other  things,  to  iniiist  that 
they  shall  be  everything  or  nothing.  1  very  gladly  signed  the 
petition  for  alterations,  because  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
that  subscriptionscannot  be  too  carelully  worded;  but  after  all, 
the  real  honesty  of  a  subscription  appears  to  me  to  consist  in 
a  sympathy  with  the  system  to  which  you  subscribe,  in  a  prcfer- 
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positively,  as  in  itself  good  and  true  in  all  its  most  charac- 
teristic points.  Now  the  most  chaiacteiistic  points  of  the 
English  Church  are  two  :  that  it  maintains  what  is  called  the 
Catholic  doctrine  as  opposed  to  the  early  heresies,  and  is  also 
decidedly  a  reformed  Church  as  opposed  to  the  Papal  and 
priestly  system.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  the  stumbling- 
block  of  the  Newmanites.  They  hate  the  Reformation ;  they 
hate  the  Refonners.  It  were  scarce  possible  that  they  could 
subscribe  honestly  to  the  opinions  of  men  whom  they  hate, 
even  if  we  had  never  seen  the  process  of  their  subscription  in 
detail. 

Undoubtedly  I  think  worse  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  itself 
than  I  did  some  years  aga  But  my  feelings  towards  a 
Roman  Catholic  are  quite  different  from  my  feelings  towards 
a  Newmanite,  because  I  think  the  one  a  fair  enemy,  the  other 
a  treacherous  one.  The  one  is  a  Frenchman  in  his  own 
uniform,  and  within  his  own  premdia:  the  other  is  the  French- 
man disguised  in  a  red  coat,  and  holding  a  pel.  within  our 
prssidia,  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  it.  I  should  honour  the 
first,  and  hang  the  second. 

OCLXXXT.      TO   MR  JUSTICl   COLERIDOE. 
(lDallo*iimtouiBiactionf<RtlMProl«MonUpof  Poetry  at  Oxford.) 

Rogbr,  Norembcr  19,  1841. 

Seriously  I  should  feel  glad  to  be  able  to  vote 

conscientiously  for  a  Newmanite,  but,  except  on  matters  of 
science,  I  hardly  see  how  this  could  be.  That  is,  I  can 
conceive  no  moral  subjects  on  which  I  should  wish  to  see  a 
Newmanite  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  teacbei  in  Oxford 
Earnestly  do  I  wish  to  live  peaceabi)'  with  them  while  I  am  in 
residence,  neither  shall  it  be  my  fault  if  I  do  noL  But  cour- 
teous personal  intercourse,  nay,  personal  esteem  and  regard, 
are  different  things,  I  think,  from  assisting  to  place  a  man 
whose  whole  mind  you  consider  perverted,  in  the  situation  of 
a  teacher.  That  is,  I  think,  true  in  theory  ;  but  what  I  hope 
to  find  when  I  get  up  to  Oxford,  is  that  the  Newmanites'  miads 
ire  not  wholly  perverted ;  that  they  have  excellences  which  do 
not  appear  to  one  at  a  distance,  who  knows  them  only  as 
Nevnnanites ;  and  in  this  way  I  hope  that  my  opinion  of  many, 
very  loany,  of  the  men  who  hold  Newman's  views,  toay  become 
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better  pans  as  well  as  Clieir  bad  ones.  And  in  the  same  way  1 
trast  that  many  of  them  will  learn  to  think  more  fovourably  of 
me' 

I  go  up  to  read  my  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  and  cd 
December,  and  I  have  written  about  two-thiids  of  it  I  think 
that  you  will  approve  of  it ;  I  have  tried  earnestly  to  be  cautions 
and  conciliatory,  without  any  concealment  or  compromise.  We 
are  full  to  overflowing,  and  so  it  seems  we  are  likely  to  be  after 
the  holidays.  All  you  say  of  Selwyn  is  quite  m  accordance 
with  what  I  hear  of  him  from  others.  May  God's  bles»ng  be 
ou  him  and  on  his  work. 


CCLXXXTI.      TO   CBSVALISR   BUNSKN. 

Riigt>f ,  Novambat  *a,  iB«i. 

I  rejoice  very  deeply  at  the  prospect  of  your  remaining  in 
England,  not  only  on  personal  grounds,  because  we  shall  keep 
you  among  us,  and  have  Mrs.  Bunsen  here  with  you,  but  also 
publicly,  because  I  delight  to  think  that  the  relations  between 
Prussia  and  England,  most  important  now  to  the  whole  world, 
will  be  watched  by  one,  to  whom  the  peace  and  mutual  friend- 
ship of  both  countries  are  so  precious  as  they  are  to  yoiL  The 
only  drawback  is,  that  I  fear  this  post,  honourable  and  impcx- 
tant  as  it  is,  may  seem  to  detain  you  from  those  pn)q>ects  of 
a  home  in  your  own  land,  in  which  I  can  so  fully  sympathize 
for  we  are  both  approaching  the  age  when  "  ex  lon^  navi- 
gatione  jam  portum  prospicimus,"  and,  even  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  undiminished  vigour,  still  the  thought  of  rest 

*  Extnci  from  a  letter  lo  (he  same  you  go  along  with  Ibem ;  and  jet  it 

□□  November  asrd  : — "  I  am  notialu-  von  go  along  with  [hem  bnlKT  than 

fied  with  what  I  IwFe  written,  becauM  I  thiok,  I   am  unoonsdoBtlr  nying 

I  see  that  i)  does  not  eiiiress  both  how  thing)  which  would  be  nnldnd.     Onl; 

mudi  I  should  have  enjoyed  voting  I  am  sure  that  morally  you  are  ml 

with  you,  and  also  how  entirely  I  agree  and  nmnot  be  what  some  of  th 

with  you  as  lo  the  general  principle  and  I  never  look  upon  > —  -"" 

that  Oxford  elections  should  not  dc  as  by  any  possibiLty  d 

dedded  on  party  gmunds.     But  then  love  for  you.     My  fear  Ir  ,    . 

this  Newmanism  appears  to  me  like  perioice  ia  other  cases  would  liave 

none  of  the  old  parties  of  our  youth.  been  that  it  would  alTect  your  knc  for 

Whig  and  Tory,  High   Churdi  and  me,  had  it  not  been  for  that  ddighiAil 

Low  Church;  and  it  is  our  estimate  of  letter    of    yours   just  before   I   went 

this,  I  am  ofnldi  which  is  the  great  abroad,  for   which  I  caniiol  eoougfr 

diffbTGDce  between  us.     Idonollmow,  thank  you." 
and  am  almoM  afraid  to  ask,  how  for 
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years  ago.  And  yet,  when  I  think  of  the  works  that  are  to  be 
done — everywhere  I  suppose  more  or  less,  but  here  in  England 
woiks  of  such  vastness  and  of  such  necessity  also — I  could  long 
for  years  of  strength,  if  it  might  be,  to  be  able  to  do  something 
where  the  humblest  efforts  are  so  needed. 

I  go  up  to  Oxford  on  the  2  ad  of  December,  Thursday  week, 
to  read  my  Inaugural  Lecture.  I  suppose  it  is  too  much  to 
hope  that  you  could  be  there,  but  it  would  give  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  utter  my  first  words  in  Oxford  in  your  hearing.  I 
am  going  to  give  a  general  sketch  first  of  the  several  parts  of 
History  generally,  and  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  then  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Modem  History.  This  will  do  very  well 
for  an  Inaugural  Lecture — but  what  to  choose  for  my  course, 
after  we  return  from  Fox  How,  I  can  scarcely  tell,  considering 
how  little  time  I  shall  have  for  any  deep  research,  and  how 
important  it  is  at  the  same  time  that  my  first  Lectures  should 
not  be  superficiaL  ....  Our  Examination  begins  on  Wed- 
nesday ;  still,  as  Thucydides  is  done,  and  gone  to  the  press, 
and  as  my  Lecture  will  be  finished,  I  hope,  in  one  or  two 
evenings  more,  I  expect  to  be  able  to  go  on  again  with  my 
History  before  the  end  of  the  week,  and  I  may  do  a  little  in  it 
before  we  go  to  Fwl  How. 


On  the  2nd  of  December  he  entered  on  his  Pro- 
fessorial duties,  by  delivering  his  Inaugural  Lecture. 
His  school  work  not  permitting  him  to  be  absent  more 
than  one  whole  day,  he  left  Rugby  with  Mrs.  Arnold, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  occupying  himself  from 
the  time  it  became  light  in  looking  over  the  school 
exercises,  reached  Oxford  at  noon.  The  day  had  been 
looked  forward  to  with  eager  expectation,  and  the  usual 
lecture-rooms  in  the  Clarendon  Buildings  being  unable 
to  contain  the  crowds  that,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five 
hundred,  flocked  to  hear  him,  the  "  Theatre  "  was  used 
for  the  occasion ;  and  there,  its  whole  area  and  lower 
galleries  entirely  filled,  the  Professor  rose  from  his  places 
amidst  the  highest  University  authorities  in  their  official 
seats,  and  in  that  clear,  manly  voices  which  so  long 
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began,  amidst  deep  silence,  the  opening  words  of  his 
Inaugural  Lecture. 

Even  to  an  indifferent  spectator,  it  must  have  been 
striking,  amidst  the  general  decay  of  the  professorial 
system  in  Oxford,  and  at  the  time  when  the  number  of 
hearers  rarely  exceeded  thirty  or  forty  students,  to  see  a 
Chair,  in  itself  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  place, — 
but  which,  from  the  infirmities  of  the  late  Professor,  had 
been  practically  vacant  for  nearly  twenty  years,- —filled 
at  last  by  a  man  whose  very  look  and  manner  bespoke 
a  genius  and  energy  capable  of  dischai^ng  its  duties^ 
as  they  had  never  been  dischai^ed  before.  The  audience 
was  unprecedented  in  the  range  of  Academical  memory; 
the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  controversy,  hanging  at 
that  particular  period  so  heavily  on  the  University,  was 
felt  at  least  for  the  time  to  be  suddenly  broken,  and  the 
whole  place  seemed  to  have  received  an  element  of  fresh- 
ness and  vigour,  such  as  in  the  course  of  the  Lecture 
itself  he  described  in  his  sketch  of  the  renovation  of  the 
worn-out  generations  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  new 
life  and  enei^ry  of  the  Teutonic  races.  But  to  many  of 
his  hearers  Uiere  was  the  yet  deeper  interest  of  again 
listening  to  that  well-known  voice,  and  gazing  on  that 
well-known  face,  in  the  relation  of  pupils  to  their  teacher, 
— ^f  seeing  him  at  last,  after  years  of  misapprehension 
and  obloquy,  stand  in  his  proper  place,  in  his  professorial 
robes,  and  receive  a  tribute  of  respect,  so  marked  and  so 
general,  in  his  own  beloved  Oxford,— of  watching  him 
as  he  unfolded,  with  characteristic  delight,  the  treasures 
of  his  favourite  study  of  History ;  of  witnessing  the 
emotion,  the  more  touching  for  its  transparent  sincerity 
and  simplicity,  with  which  he  declared  "  how  deeply 
he  valued  the  privilege  of  addressing  his  audience  as 
one  of  the  Professors  of  Oxford," — how  "  there  was  no 
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honour  which  could  be  to  him  so  welcome."  * 

It  was  curious  that  the  Professorship  should  have 
twice  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  escaping  from  his 
hold ;  once  by  an  accidental  mistake  shortly  after  his 
appointment,  and  now,  immediately  after  his  Inaugural 
Lecture,  by  various  difficulties,  which  arose  from  im- 
perfect information  respecting  the  refutations  of  an 
office  that  had  been  so  loi^  dormant  But  these  diffi- 
culties, which  are  explained,  so  far  as  is  necessary,  in  the 
ensuing  letters,  were  removed  on  a  more  complete  under- 
standing of  them  between  himself  and  the  University 
authorities.  The  requirements  to  which  he  had  refused 
to  assent  as  impracticable,  were  found  to  be  no  part  of 
the  original  institution  ;  and  accordingly,  finding  that  he 
could  still  retain  his  office  after  finishing  the  first  seven 
of  his  Lectures,  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  Christmas 
vacation  at  Fox  How,  he  came  up  to  Oxford  to  deliver 
them  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  Lent  Term  of 
1842,  during  which  he  resided  there  with  his  whole 
family. 

The  recollections  of  that  time  will  not  easily  pass 
away  from  the  memory  of  his  audience.  There  were  tlie 
Lectures  themselves,  with  the  unwonted  concourse  which, 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  flocked  day 
after  day  to  the  Theatre  to  listen  with  almost  breathless 
attention  to  a  man,  whose  opinions,  real  or  supposed, 
bad  been  in  the  minds  of  many  of  his  hearers  so  long 
associated  with  everything  most  adverse  to  their  own 
prepossessions :  there  w&s  his  own  unfeigned  pleasure, 
mii^led  with  his  no  less  unfeigned  surprise,  at  the  pro- 
tracted and  general  enthusiasm  which  his  presence  en- 
kindled i  his  free  acknowledgment  that  the  favour  then 
shown  to  him  was  in  great  measure  the  result  of  circum- 

*  btanf.  I.ect.  p^  43. 
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numerous  attendance  which  his  Lectures  then  attracted 
was  no  sure  pledge  of  its  continuance.  There  are  many, 
too,  who  will  love  to  recall  his  more  general  life  in  the 
place ;  the  elastic  step  and  open  countenance,  which 
made  his  appearance  so  conspicuous  in  the  streets  and 
halls  of  Oxford ;  the  frankness  and  cordiality  with  which 
he  met  the  welcome  of  his  friends  and  pupils ;  the 
anxiety  to  return  the  courtesies  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived both  by  old  and  )'x>ung :  the  calm  and  dignified 
abstinence  from  all  controversial  or  personal  topics ;  Qk 
interest  of  the  meeting  at  which,  within  the  walls  of 
their  common  college,  he  became  for  the  first  time  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  that  remarkable  man,  whose 
name  had  been  so  long  identified  in  hts  mind  with  the 
theolc^cal  opinions  of  which  he  regarded  Oxford  as  the 
centre.*  All  his  early  love  for  the  place  and  its  associa- 
tions returned,  together  with  the  deeper  feelings  imparted 
by  later  years  ;  day  by  day,  on  his  return  from  Oriel 
Chapel  to  his  house  in  Beaumont  Street,  he  delighted  to 
linger  in  passing  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the 
RadclifTe  Square,  glittering  with  the  brightness  of  the 
winter  morning :  and,  as  soon  as  his  day's  work  was 
over,  he  would  call  his  children  or  his  pupils  around  him, 
and  with  the  ordnance  map  in  his  hand,  set  out  to  ex- 
plore the  haunts  of  his  early  youth,  unvisited  now  for 
more  than  twenty  years;  but  still  in  their  minutest 
details — the  streams,  the  copses,  the  solitary  rock  by 
Bagley  Wood,  the  heights  of  Shotover,  the  broken  field 
behind  Ferry  Hincksey,  with  its  several  glimpses  of  the 
distant  towers  and  spires — remembered  with  tlie  fresh- 
ness of  yesterday. 

"And  so  ends  our  stay  in  Oxford,"  were  the  few 
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woros  at  inc  ciose  oi  ma  snon  uiiiiy  joumai  oi  engage- 
ments and  business,  "  a  stay  of  so  much  pleasure  in  all 
ways  as  to  call  for  the  deepest  thankfulness.  May  God 
enable  me  to  work  zealously  and  thankfully  through 
Jesus  Christ" 

In  turning  from  the  personal  to  the  public  interest  of 
his  Professorial  career,  its  premature  close  at  once  inter- 
poses a  bar  to  any  full  consideration  of  it ;  in  this  respect 
so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  completeness  of  his  life  at 
Rugby,  in  its  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  Yet  even  in 
that  short  period,  the  idea  of  bis  office  had  presented 
itself  to  him  already  in  so  lively  a  form,  as  to  impart  a 
more  than  temporary  interest  both  to  what  he  did  and 
what  he  intended  to  do. 

His  actual  course  was  purely  and  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  "  introductory."  The  design  of  his  first  residence  in 
Oxford  was  not  to  gain  influence  over  the  place  so  much 
as  to  familiarize  himself  with  it  after  his  long  absence ; 
and  in  like  manner  the  object  of  his  first  Lectures  was  not 
so  much  to  impart  any  historical  knowledge,  as  to  state 
his  own  views  of  history,  and  to  excite  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  it  The  Inaugural  Lecture  was  a  definition  of 
History  in  general,  and  of  Modem  History  in  particular; 
the  eight  followii^  Lectures  were  the  natural  expansion 
of  this  definition  ;  and  the  statement  of  such  leading 
difficulties  as  he  conceived  a  student  would  meet  in  the 
study  first  of  the  external  life,  and  then  of  the  internal 
life  of  nations  They  were  also  strictly  "  Lectures ;"  it 
is  not  an  author  and  his  readers,  but  the  Professor  and 
his  hearers,  that  are  brought  before  us.  Throughout  the 
course^  but  especially  in  its  various  digressions,  is  to  be 
discerned  his  usual  anxiety,— in  this  case  almost  as  with 
a  prophetic  foreboding, — ^to  deliver  his  testimony  before 
it  was  too  late  on  the  subjects  next  his  heart ;  which 
often  imparts  to  them  at  once  the  defect  and  the  interest 
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again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  they  were  addressed, 
not  to  the  world  but  to  Oxford  ;  no  one  but  an  Oxford 
man  could  have  delivered  them — no  one  but  an  Oxford 
man  could  thoroughly  enter  into  them  ;  it  was  the  wants 
of  Oxford  that  he  endeavoured  to  supply,  the  tendencies 
of  Oxford  that  he  presupposed,  the  scenery  of  Oxford 
that  supplied  his  illustrations.  But  mth  these  allow- 
ances, they  are  not  a  fn^ment  but  a  whole,  not  brought 
together  at  random,  but  based  upon  a  r^;ular  plan ; 
thoi^h,  from  their  peculiarly  personal  and  local  character, 
they  will  probably  never  be  read  with  ao  interest  equal 
to  that  with  which  they  were  heard. 

Having  made  this  introduction  to  his  Professorial 
duties,  he  felt  that  those  duties  themselves  were  yet  to 
b^n.  Their  details,  of  course,  were  not  yet  fixed  in  his 
own  mind,  or,  so  far  as  they  were  contemplated  by  him, 
would  have  been  open  to  subsequent  modifications.  But 
their  general  outline  had  already  assumed  a  definite 
shape.  So  loi^  as  he  remai  ed  at  Rugby,  his  visits 
must  necessarily  have  been  confined  to  little  more  than 
three  weeks  every  year,  a  disadvantage  which  seemed  to 
him  in  some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  influence 
and  opportunities  of  his  station  as  Head-master  of  a 
great  public  school.  During  these  periods,  which  would 
have  been  extended  after  his  retirement  from  Rugby,  he 
intended  to  give  his  r^ular  course  of  Lectures,  which 
were  naturally  the  chief,  but  not  in  his  judgment  the 
only  duty  of  his  office.  It  was  his  hope  to  excite  a 
greater  interest  in  History  generally  than  existed  in  the 
University :  and  with  a  view  to  this  it  had  been  his 
intention,  ^en  first  he  accepted  the  Chair, — an  intention 
which  was  subsequently  suspended  during  the  recon 
sideration  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Professorship, — to  de 
vote  the  salary,  so  long  as  he  remained  at  Rugby,  to  the 
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the  Lectures  themselves,  as  of  his  school  lessons  at 
Rugby,  he  felt  that,  "  they  may  assist  our  efforts,  but  can 
in  no  way  supersede  them."  And  accordingly,  in  the 
last  Lecture  he  mentioned  the  various  authorities  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  his  intended  course  for  the 
next  year,  in  "  the  hope  that  many  might  thus  co-operate, 
and  by  their  separate  researches  collect  what  no  one 
could  have  collected  atone  ;  knowing,"  he  said,  "that  if 
any  one  shall  learn  anything  from  me,  be  may  be  sure 
also  that  he  may  impart  something  to  me  in  return,  of 
which  I  was  ignorant." 

And  further,  he  looked  forward  to  the  position  be- 
longing to  him,  not  merely  as  a  lecturer  in  History,  but 
as  one  of  the  Professorial  body  in  Oxford,  to  the  insight 
which  he  should  gain  into  the  feelings  of  the  place,  to 
the  influence  which  he  might  exercise  by  intercourse 
with  the  younger  students,  and  to  the  share  which  he 
might  take  amongst  the  leading  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  attempting  to  carry  out  some  of  those 
academical  changes  which  he  had  long  had  at  heart. 
Nor  did  he  overlook,  in  the  existing  state  of  Oxford,  the 
importance  of  his  station  as  a  counterpoise  to  what  he 
believed  to  be  its  evil  tendencies,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  was  in  full  sincerity  that  he  assured  his  audience, 
in  his  parting  address  to  them,  "  He  must  be  of  a 
different  constitution  from  mine  who  can  wish,  in  the 
dischar^  of  a  public  duty  in  our  common  University,  to 
embitter  our  academical  studies  with  controversy,  to 
excite  angry  feelings  in  a  place  where  he  has  never  met 
with  anything  but  kindness,  a  place  connected  in  his 
mind  with  recollections,  associations,  and  actual  feelings, 
the  most  prized  and  the  most  delightful," 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  his  Lectures,  it  was  his 
intention  to  deliver  a  yearly   course  of  at  least  eight 
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English  History  what  Guizot  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Civilization  of  France  had  b^run  for  French  History. 
His  first  design  had  been,  as  has  already  appeared,  to 
have  started  with  the  ijth  century.  But  upon  its  being 
represented  to  him  that  this  could  hardly  be  taken  as  a 
fair  representation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  finally  resolved 
on  the  plan  which  he  armounced  in  his  last  Lecture,  of 
commencing  with  the  14th  century,  not  as  being  equally 
with  the  13th  century  a  complete  specimen  of  the 
system  in  Europe  generally,  but  as  being  the  period  in 
which  English  institutions  and  characters  first  acquire 
any  special  interest,  and  so  more  fitted  for  the  design  of 
his  own  Lectures. 

In  these  successive  courses  he  would  have  been 
enabled  to  include  not  only  many  new  fields  of  enquiry, 
but  most  of  those  subjects  which  had  been  long  the 
subjects  of  his  study  and  interest,  and  which  he  had  only 
been  withheld  from  treating  by  want  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity. His  early  studies  of  the  contest  of  Charles  the 
Bold  and  of  Louis  XL,  and  of  the  fate  of  John  Huss  and 
Jerome  of  Prague,  of  which  his  mind  had  always  retained 
a  lively  impression ; — his  somewhat  later  studies  of  the 
times  of  the  English  Reformation,  in  which  be  used  to 
«ay  it  was  necessary,  above  all  other  historical  periods, 
"  not  to  forget  the  badness  of  the  agents  in  the  goodness 
of  the  cause,  or  the  goodness  of  the  cause  in  the  badness 
of  the  agents;" — ^would  here  have  found  their  proper 
places.  He  had  long  desired,  and  now  doubtless  would 
have  endeavoured,  fully  to  describe  the  reigns  of  the  two 
first  Georges,  "  the  deep  calm  of  the  first  seventy  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,"  which,  as  "  the  abused  trial 
time  of  modem  Europe,  and  as  containing  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  our  future  destiny,"  had  always  had  such  a 
hold  upon  his  interest,  that  at  one  time  he  was  on  the 
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even  his  History  of  Rome.  And  here,  also,  he  would 
have  aimed  at  realizing  some  of  those  more  general 
views,  for  which  his  office  would  have  given  him  ample 
scope — ^his  long-cherished  intention  of  bringing  the 
Politics  of  his  favourite  Aristotle  to  bear  on  the  pro- 
blems of  modem  times  and  countries, — ^his  anxiety  to 
call  public  attention  to  the  social  evils  of  the  lower  classes 
in  England,  which  he  would  have  tried  to  analyze  and 
expose  in  the  process  of  their  formation  and  growth, — 
his  interest  in  tracing  the  general  laws  of  social  and 
political  science,  and  the  symptoms  of  advancing  age  in 
the  human  race  itself ;  and  his  longing  desire,  according 
to  his  idea*  of  what  the  true  history  of  tiie  Church 
should  be,  of  unfolding  all  the  various  elements,  physical 
and  intellectual,  social  and  national,  by  which  the  moral 
character  of  the  Christian  world  has  been  affected,  and 
of  comparing  the  existing  state  of  European  society 
with  the  ideal  Church  in  the  Apostolical  ^e  or  in  his 
own  anticipations  of  the  remote  future. 

This  was  to  be  his  ordinary  course.  The  statutes  of 
his  Professorship  required,  in  addition,  terminal  Lectures 
on  Biography.  In  these  accordingly, — though  intending 
to  diversify  them  by  occasional  Lectures  on  general 
subjects,  such  as  Art  or  Language,  —  he  meant  to 
furnish,  as  it  were,  the  counterpoise  to  the  peculiarly 
English  and  political  element  in  his  r^ular  course,  by 
giving  not  national,  but  individual  life,  not  British,  but 
European  History.  Thus  the  first  was  to  have  been  on 
"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Pope  Gregory  the  First,  or  the 
Great,"  as  the  name  that  stands  at  the  opening  of  the 
history  of  Christian  Europe.  The  next  would  have 
been  Charlemagne,  whose  coronation  he  had  already 
selected  as  the  proper  termination  of  ancient  History ; 
*  See  Sennoiu,  toL  in.  pp.  77,  78. 
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What  names  would  have  followed  can  ODly  be  con- 
jectured. But  he  had  intended  to  devote  one  I.<ecture 
to  Dante,  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  without  speculating  on  the  wide  field  of  later 
times,  that  one  such  biography  would  have  described 
"the  noblest  and  holiest  of  monarchs,  Louis  IX. ;"  and 
that  he  would  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  recurring 
to  the  eminent  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Gregory  VII. 
and  Innocent  III.,  whose  characters  he  had  vindicated 
in  his  earlier  works,*  loi^  before  that  great  change  in 
the  popular  view  respecting  them,  which  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  he  had  forestalled  at  a  time 
when  his  opinion  was  condemned  as  the  height  ot 
paradox. 

How  far  any  or  ail  of  these  plans  would  have  been 
realized — what  effect  they  would  have  had  upon  the 
University  or  upon  English  Literature — what  would 
have  been  the  result  of  his  coming  into  personal  contact 
with  men,  whom  he  had  up  to  this  time  known  or 
r^arded  only  sa  the  representatives  of  abstract  systems, 
— how  far  the  complete  renewal  of  his  intercourse  with 
Oxford  would  have  brought  him  that  pleasure,  which  he 
fondly  anticipated  from  it, — are  questions  on  vrtitch  it  is 
now  useless  to  speculate.  The  Introductory  Lectures 
were  to  be  invested  with  the  solemnity  of  being  the  last 
words  which  he  spoke  in  his  beloved  University.  The 
expressions,  always  habitual  to  him,  but  in  this  volume 
occurring  with  more  than  usual  frequency : — "  if  I  am 
allowed  to  resume  these  Lectures  next  year  " — "  if  life 
and  health  be  spared  me  " — "  if  God  shall  permit " — were 
to  be  justified  by  his  own  unexpected  call ;  the  anxiety 
which  he  describes  when  a  man  is  cut  off  by  sudden 
ji  CUholio  Otlim.  in  1S39,  aod  oa  U 
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acain,  w  Knuw  wnctncr  nia  previous  woras  or  oenaviour 
indicated  any  sense  of  his  coming  fate,"  was  to  be  exem- 
plified in  his  own  case  to  the  very  letter* 

CCLXXXVII.      TO  K«V.   DK,    HAWKINS. 

Rugb]',  December  4,  1841. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  notices  of  my  Lecture. 
With  r^ard  to  the  influence  of  the  Jews,  I  could  not  have 
noticed  that  as  a  new  elebient,  because  it  has  already  been  at 
woik  before,  and  I  was  considering  merely  what  prospect  there 
was  of  any  new  race  arising,  to  add  a  new  power  to  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  in  operation. 

With  regard  to  the  other  two  points,  I  am  afraid  that  there 
will  be  a  difference  between  us,  Uiough  I  am  not  sure  how  far 
we  diflcT  as  to  the  object  of  a  state.  I  liked  the  hrst  part  of 
Gladstone's  book  as  to  its  conclusions,  though  I  did  not  much 
like  all  his  arguments.  In  the  second  part  I  differed  from  him 
Utterly. 

I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  about  the  Church  more 
than  might  be  said  by  all  persons  of  whatever  opinions,  nor 
more,  indeed,  than  is  implied  by  the  very  fact  of  an  establish- 
menL  I  do  not  think  that  my  words  said  anything  about  the 
Church  being  an  instrument  in  the  State's  hand,  either  expressly 
or  by  implication.  Certainly  I  did  not  mean  to  say  a  word  on 
that  topic  which  could  give  suspicion  to  any  one  ;  for  of  course 
it  was  my  desire  to  have  at  any  rate  a  peaceable  beginning. 

We  both  enjoyed  our  day  extremely,  and  it  has  given  me  a 
very  good  heart  for  my  next  appearance  in  Oxford  We  got 
home  about  eleven,  and  found  all  well.  We  have  still  m<XK 
than  a  fortnight  before  we  start  for  Westmoreland. 

CCLXXXVIIL       TO  THE    RKV.    P.    C.    BLACKSTONE. 

Rugby,  December  17,  1S41. 

I  believe  that  my  Professorship  pleases  me  even 

more  than  that  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  even  with  a  stall  at 

Christ  Church  added  to  it     I  do  not  wish  to  leave  Rugby  yet, 

a«  the  income  of  a  Stall  would  not  enable  me  to  educate  my 

*  Leclureion  Modrin  Watorv,  flnt  BdJtltm,  pp  139,  151,  ijj. 
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comfort  of  having  their  school  education  completed  under  my 
own  teaching.  And  Modem  History  embraces  all  that  I  most 
want  to  touch  upon  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  has  mudi 
besides  of  the  deepest  interest  to  me,  which  I  could  not  have 
included  under  the  other.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  delist  which 
I  have  in  being  able  to  speak  at  Oxford  on  the  points  which  I 
am  BO  fond  of;  and  my  Inaugural  Lecture  was  so  kindly  re- 
ceived that  it  gives  me  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  do  some- 
thing. I  do  dread  the  conflict  of  opinions  in  which  I  must  be 
more  or  less  involved ;  but  then  I  also  feel  that  the  cause, 
which  I  earnestly  believe  to  be  that  of  Christ" a  faith,  wants  al! 
the  support  in  Oxford  which  it  can  get;  and  from  my  numerous 
pupils  I  have  some  peculiar  advantages,  which  hardly  any  one 
Rise  could  have. 


CCLXXXtX.      *T0  TMB  RKT.    R.    TBORPE. 

Fox  How,  Clirixtmu  Otj,  1841. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  extracts  which  yon  have 
sent  me,  and  still  more  for  your  kind  letter.  I  often  think  that 
I  should  be  better  qualified  to  assist  diose  who  are  in  doubt  as 
to  these  questions,  IT  I  could  understand  what  there  is  in  the 
opposite  opinions  which  recommends  itself  particulaily  to  the 
mind  I  can  understand,  for  instance,  the  Calviiiistic  and 
Arminian  controversy,  both  sides  appearing  to  me  to  have 
something  in  their  favour  both  in  Scripture  and  in  Philosophy, 
although  I  think  not  equally.  But  here  I  cannot  perceive 
what  is  the  temptation,  i.e.  what  ground  of  Scripture  cw  of 
reason,  what  need  of  the  human  mind — nay,  even  what 
respectable  weakness  there  is,  which  craves  the  support  of 
those  opinions  to  which  I  am  so  opposed.  I  am  wdl  aware 
that  there  must  be  something  to  fascinate  such  minds  as  I  have 
known  overcome  by  them.  But  I  never  yet  have  been  able  to 
make  out  what  it  is  ;  and,  being  thus  painfully  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  persons  so  affected,  I  am  unable  to  be  of  the  service 
to  them  which  I  could  wish  to  be.  And  this  may  account 
to  you  at  least,  for  anything  which  may  seem  harsh  or  ova- 
positive  in  my  writing  against  them.  It  is  difficult  to  speak 
hesitatingly  on  points  wh  ih  you  feel  to  bo  *^e  most  dear  and 
certain  truths  m  exi^ituce;  and  it  is  difiicutt  to  speak  with 
consideration  of   what  appears  to  you  not  error  nierdy,  but 
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appear  equivalent  to  an  absolute  delusion.  And  therefore  you 
will  do  me  a  great  service  if  ever  you  can  make  me  understand 
what  is  the  attractive  side  of  these  opinions— attractive,  I  mean, 
to  those  who  believe  and  are  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  and 
therefore  are  persuaded  that  they  hold  already,  as  iar  as  their 
own  sio  and  infirmity  will  allow  them,  all  that  hope  and  stren^h 
and  comfort — and  these  resting  immediately  on  a  Divine 
Author — which  these  opinions  would  give  us  through  a  human 
or  formal  medium.  Many  years  ago  Keble  told  me  that  the  sin 
forbidden  to  us  by  the  second  commandment  was,  he  thought,  the 
having  recourse  to  unauthorized  mediators  or  means  of  approach 
to  God.  Now  the  whole  of  these  opinions  seems  to  me  to  be 
susceptible  of  this  definition,  that  they  contun  a  great  variety 
of  ways  ol  breaking  the  second  commandment,  and  nothing 


OCXC      TO   MR.    JUSTICE  COLEXIDOI. 

Fox  How,  December  a6,  1B41. 

I  will  say  nothing  about  the  Oxford  contest,  nor 

about  the  matters  connected  with  it,  only  asking  you  to 
consider  your  expression  about  "  descemiing  all  the  wa^  to  my 
level"  in  religious  opinions.  Is  it  not  rather  agsummg  the 
question  to  call  my  views  &w,  and  the  opposite  ones  A/gA  ? 
You  know  that  I  should  urge  the  authorif^  of  SL  Paul  for 
reversing  the  epithets,  according  to  his  language  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  Neither  are  my  opinions  properly  Uw  as  to 
Church  authority.  I  am  for  ^^A  Chureh,  but  ne  PrUst; 
that  is,  I  no  more  entertain  a  low  sense  of  the  Church,  by 
denying  the  i^ht  and  power  of  the  Priesthood,  than  I  enter- 
tain a  low  sense  of  the  State  or  of  Law,  because  I  deny  the 
uuthority  of  ■rvfa.vvAts,  or  of  those  oligarchies  which  Aristotle 
calls  SiwaoTcuu  ("usurping  governments").  I  am  not  sajring 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  only  contending  that  the  opposite 
views  have  no  right  to  be  called  high  in  comparison  with  mine, 
either  religiously  or  ecclesiastically. 

I  will  remember  what  you  say  about  Vincentius  Llrinensis, 
and  will  see  the  passage  in  Bishop  Jebb ;  but  I  doubt  exces- 
sively his  references  to  ail  the  men  to  whom  he  appeals.  Of 
cpurse  everybody  would  allpw  that  "  C^a&.  flentm^ue,  quod  % 
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Wordsworth  is  in  high  force,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  see 
much  of  him  while  we  are  here.  The  country  is  in  most 
perfect  beauty.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  all  the  conclusion  of  your  letter ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall 
enter  into,  and  act  in  the  spirit  of  it  But  how  startling  is  it  to 
see  how  quietly  opposite  opinions  lie  side  by  side,  so  long  as 
neither  are  entertained  keenly ;  but,  when  both  become  deep 
and  real  convictions,  then  toleration  is  no  longer  easy.  1 
dreamt  some  years  ago  of  a  softening  of  the  opposition  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  having  been  b^uiled  by  the 
apparent  harmony  subsisting  between  them,  while  the  prin- 
ciples of  both  were  slumbering.  But  I  do  not  dream  of  it  now : 
for  the  principles  are  eternally  at  variance,  and  now  men  are 
beginning  to  feel  their  principles  and  act  on  them.  I  should 
not  now  be  surprised  if  I  live  to  see  a  time  of  persecution  ^ 
and  the  histories  of  the  old  martyrs  appeal  to  me  now  things 
which  we  may  ourselves  be  called  upon  to  realize,  fw  wherever 
men  are  not  indifferent,  I  doubt  greatly  whether  they  are  much 
advanced  in  charity. 


CCXCI.      TO  THE   RBV.    DR.    HAWCIHS. 
(Witb  T^ud  to  difficulties  hi  the  statutes  of  the  Protosonhtp.  | 

Fox  How.  Decembers).  1S41 

The  matter  lies  in  a  short  compass.     The  present 

regulations  could  not  be  observed  without  injury  to  the 
University,  if  I  were  resident  altogether  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Rugby.  Twenty  Lectures  a  year,  if  they  are  to  be 
such  as  a  Professor  of  History  in  Oxford  ought  to  give,  cannot 
be  prepared  in  a  year.  I  could  give  fifty,  on  the  other  hand, 
or  any  number  which  might  be  require<^  if  I  made  my  course 
an  abridgement  of  at!  Modem  History,  ....  collected  appa 
rently  from  some  papular  book  hke  Russell.  My  object  would 
be  to  give  eight  Lectures  every  year  like  Guizot's  on  French 
History,  for  Uie  history,  chiefly  the  internal  history  (rf*  England. 
beginning  at  the  fifteenth  century.  It  would  be  a  work  for  my 
life,  and  eight  Lectures  a  year  would  be,  I  am  sure,  as  much 
as  any  man  could  give  with  advantage.  My  present  course 
will  be  introductory, "On  the  method  of  reading  History;  and 
thb,  too,  will  consist  of  eight  Lectures.     Now  I  am  willtni; 
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feited  now,  as  the  Vice-Chaacellor  may  think  proper,  and  the 
question  of  redudng  the  number  of  Lectures  may  be  considered 
at  leisure,  before  I  come  to  leave  Rugby.  But  feeling  earnestly 
desirous  to  do  the  duty  of  the  Professorship  efficiently,  and 
believing  that  I  can  do  it,  I  think  I  may  ask  the  sanction  of 
the  University  authorities  for  an  application  to  the  Government 
about  the  regulations,  to  have  them  altered  as  regards  the 
number  of  Lectures,  and,  I  think  also,  to  take  away  the  oath, 
if  such  a  thing  be  not  required  of  other  Professors.  In  the  last 
century,  there  was  a  sad  recklessness  in  requiring  oaths  on  all 
occasions  worthy  or  unworthy ;  but  there  is  a  better  feeling 
now  prevalent,  ....  and  I  should  hope  to  show  that  without 
the  oath  the  duty  might  be  done  effectually. 

Id  the  mean  time  this  uncertainty  is  very  inconvenient, 
because  we  have  actually  engaged  our  house  in  Oxford,  and  I 
shall  have  enough  to  do  to  finish  my  Lectures  in  time  if  they 
are  wanted,  and,  if  they  are  not  wanted,  I  can  ill  afford  the 

time  to  work  upon  them But  this  cannot  be  helped, 

oniy  the  oath  is  a  serious  matter ;  and  if  I  am  required  to  take 
it  to  the  regulations  attached  to  my  patent,  I  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  refuse  it  most  positively.  We  are  all  well  here, 
and  have  the  most  beautiful  weather ;  the  mountain-tops  all 
covered  with  snow,  and  all  their  sides  and  the  valleys  rich  with 
the  golden  ferns  and  the  brown  leaves  of  the  oaks. 

[The  regulations  in  question  were  found  not  to  be  in  force.] 


CCXCII.      TO   MR.  JUSTICE   COLERIDOK. 

Foi  How,  December  31,  1841. 
[After  explaining  the  difficulties  about  the  Professorship.] 
I  do  not  like  undertaking  more  than  I  can  do,  or  being  thought 
to  do  the  work  of  ray  place  inefficiently.  And  I  would  rather 
give  up  the  Professorship  a  hundred  times  than  to  be  thought 
to  make  a  job  of  it  Yet  I  do  value  it  very  much,  and  look 
forward  to  having  great  parties  of  the  young  men  of  the  various 
great  schools  with  no  small  pleasure.  I  shall  ask  our  Rugby 
men  to  bring  their  friends  of  other  schools,  when  they  are  good 
wen.     And  I  hope  to  see  some  of  my  boys  and  girls  well 
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both,  and  I  think  that  at  our  age  we  begin  to  feel  that  the  word 
"  happy  "  has  no  light  meaning,  and  requires  more  than  meir 
worldly  prosperiw  or  enjoyment  to  answer  to  its  ajgniftcatimi 
Ow  family  greetings  to  all  yours. 


OCXCIIL     TO  THI  SAMS. 

Poz  How,  Jaaaarj  9,  184s. 
.  I  have  nearly  finished  six  Lectures,  although  I 


scarcely  know  whether  I  shall  deliver  them.  If  I  do  go  up  to 
Oxford,  manj  thin^,  I  can  assure  you,  have  been  in  my 
thoughts,  which  I  wished  gradually  to  call  men's  attention  to ; 
one  in  particular,  which  seems  to  me  a  great  scandal,  the  debts 
contracted  by  the  young  men,  and  their  backwardness  in  paying 
them.  I  think  that  no  part  of  this  evil  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
tradesmen,  because  so  completely  are  the  tradesmen  at  the 
mercy  of  the  under-graduates,  that  no  man  dares  refiise  to 
give  credit;  if  he  did,  his  shop  would  be  abandoned.  The 
Colleges  take  care  to  secure  themselves  by  requiring  caution 
money,  and  other  expedients;  and  I  carmot  but  think  that 
their  authority  might  be  exerted  to  compel  payment  to  trades- 
men with  nearly  the  same  rt^:ularity  as  they  exact  thcii  own 
battella. 


CCXCIV.      TO  THE  REV.   J.    HRARN. 

Fox  How,  JuwaiT  17,  iS4>. 

I  do  not  like  to  leave  your  kind  letters  unanswered,  lest  you 
should  think  that  I  am  indifferent  to  receivmg  them,  wluch 
would  be  most  far  from  the  truth ;  and  yet  I  have  been  so  busy, 
and  still  am,  that  it  not  only  makes  it  difficult  to  find  time  to 
write  letters,  but  it  makes  them  not  worth  reading  when  tbej 
are  written,  because  it  so  engrosses  me  with  one  or  two 
pursuits,  that  it  leaves  me  nothing  to  communicate  which  can 
be  of  interest  to  others.  Next  week,  I  suppose,  our  life  will 
have  variety  and  excitement  enough,  when  we  go  up  to  Oxford 
with  all  our  family,  and  are  established  at  our  house  in 
fieaumont   Street,   which  we  have  taken    for    three   weeks. 


clear  sky  by  this  dim  twilight,  with  a.  most  ghost-like  solemnity; 
and  nothing  is  heard,  far  or  near,  except  the  sound  of  the 
stream  through  the  valley.  I  have  been  walking  to-day  to 
Windermere,  and  went  out  on  a  little  rude  pier  of  stones  into 
the  lake,  to  watch  what  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
objects  in  nature,  the  life  of  blue  water  amidst  a  dead  land- 
scape of  snow ;  the  sky  was  bright,  and  the  wind  fresh,  and 
the  lake  was  dancing  and  singing,  as  it  were,  while  all  along 
its  margin  lay  the  dead  snow,  covering  everything  but  the  lake, 
— plains  and  valleys  and  mountains.  I  have  admired  the  same 
thing  more  than  once  by  the  sea-side,  and  there  the  tide  gives 
anodier  feature  in  the  bioad  band  of  brown  shingles  below 
high-water  mark,  interposed  between  the  snow  and  the  water. 
We  have  been  here  more  than  three  weeks,  and,  as  it  always 
does,  the  place  has  breathed  a  constant  refreshment  on  me, 
although  I  have  never  worked  harder ;  having  done  six  of  my 
Lectures,  besides  a  large  correspondence  about  the  school 
matters,  as  usual  in  the  holidays.  I  have,  in  all,  written  seven 
Lectures,  and  leave  one  more  to  be  written  in  Oxford,  and 
this  last  week  I  hope  to  devote  to  my  History.  ....  We  have 
been  all  well,  and  as  my  children  grow  up,  we  are  so  large 
and  companionable  a  pasty,  that  we  need  no  society  out  of 
our^lves.  This  is  a  great  change  in  later  married  life,  when 
your  table  is  always  full  without  company,  and  you  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  lai^e  party.  And  I  am  sure  that  its  effect  is  to 
make  you  shrink  from  other  society,  which  is  not  wanted  to 
enliven  you,  and  which,  added  to  a  large  family  in  the  house, 
becomes  almost  fatiguing. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  my  deep  interest  in  this  Oxford 
election,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  Newmanite  party,  on 
which  so  many  seem  to  look  either  complacently  or  stupidly, 
who  yet  cannot  really  sympathize  with  it  But  I  shall  see  and 
hear  enough,  and  moie  than  enough,  of  all  this  during  my 
stay  in  Oxford.  ....  I  half  envy  you  your  fanning  labours, 
and  wish  you  all  manner  of  success  in  them.  I  could  enter 
with  great  delight  into  planting,  but  I  am  never  here  at  the 
right  season,  and  at  Rugby  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
pound. 
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Oifbnl,  Fcfanni7  9,  1841. 

If  Mrs.  Nicholls*  is  alive  and  sensible,  both  mj 

wife  and  I  would  wish  to  give  her  our  affectionate  remem- 
brances. I  can  quite  feel  what  you  say,  as  to  the  good  o) 
sitting  by,  and  watching  her  patience.  It  is  a  great  lesson  to 
learn  how  to  die.  ....  Our  stay  here  has  even  surpassed  my 
expectations,  and  the  country  is  more  beautiful  thui  my  recol- 
lections, but  my  keen  enjoyment  of  it  makes  me  satisfied  that 
my  dislike  of  the  Rugby  country  proceeds  from  no  food 
contrast  with  Westmoreland,  but  from  its  own  unsurpassable 
dulness.  I  was  to-day  in  the  valley  behind  S.  Hincksey,  and 
in  the  thickets  of  Baj^ley  Wood.  I  went  up  to  town  to  see  the 
King  of  Prussia  at  Bunsen's,  and  there  met  both  Maurice  and 
Carlyle.  We  go  down  on  Friday.  AH  join  in  kindest  regards 
to  Mis.  Hill,  and  in  love  to  the  babies,  begging  Katie's  paxdon 
for  the  aGBront  of  so  calling  hei. 


OCXCVI.      TO  AN  OLD  PlTPtL.      (B.) 

OaCocd,  Febnai7  9.  ia4B. 

I  think  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  your 

residing  for  some  time  at  Oxford  is  rather  difficult  But  on 
the  whole,  unless  you  have  some  special  object  in  coming  here 
which  I  do  not  know,  I  think  that  I  should  advise  against  it 
This  place  appears,  at  this  moment,  to  be  overn'dden  with  one 
only  influence,  which  is  so  predominant  that  one  most  either 
yield  to  it,  or  be  living  in  a  state  of  constant  opposition  to 
those  around  one,  a  position  not  very  agreeable.  Besides, 
are  you  not  already  engaged  more  usefully  both  to  yourself  and 
otheis  than  you  could  be  here,  and  reading  what  you  do  read 
in  a  healthier  atmosphere?  I  say  this,  but  yet  there  is  not  a 
man  alive  who  loves  this  place  better  than  I  do,  and  I  have 
enjoyed  our  fortnight's  stay  here  even  more  than  I  expected. 
I  have  been  in  no  feuds  or  controversies,  and  have  met  with 
nothing  but  kindness;  but  then  my  opinions  are  so  well 
known,  that  they  are  allowed  for  as  a  matter  of  course,  so  tha: 
my  difficulty  here  is  less  than  that  of  most  men.  We  go  down 
To  Ritgby  on  Friday,  when  the  school  meets.     [|  always  givcf 
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CCXCVIL      TO   HK.    JUSTICE  COLERIDGK. 

Rngbf,  Mnrch  3,  18:^3. 

[Af^er  Speaking  of  the  statutes  of  the  Professorship.]  What 
the  University  itself  drew  up  so  lately,  and  which  has  never 
been  more  than  an  utter  dead  letter,  may,  I  should  think,  be 
well  altered  by  the  University  now.  But  this  I  should  wish  to 
leave  entirely  to  the  Heads  of  Houses,  never  having  had  the 
slightest  wish  to  ask  anything  of  the  Government  as  a  personal 
favour  to  myself,  and  still  less  anything  which  the  University 
did  not  think  desirable.  I  shall  write  again  to  Hawkins  im- 
inediately,  and,  if  the  University  wishes  things  to  remain  in 
statu  quo,  even  let  it  be  so.  If  they  do  not  tender  the  oath, 
which  I  do  not  think  they  will,  I  shall  not  think  of  resigning, 
and  they  naay  deal  with  the  salary  as  they  think  proper.  Bui 
after  the  experience  which  I  had  this  term,  nothing  shall 
induce  me  to  resign  so  long  as  I  can  lawfully  hold  the  placet 
and  so  long  as  the  University  itself  does  not  wish  me  to  give 
it  up.  Our  stay  in  Oxford  more  than  realized  all  my  hopes  in 
every  way.  I  do  not  mean  the  attendance  on  the  Lectures, 
gratifying  as  that  was,  but  the  universal  kindness  which  was 
shown  to  us  all,  down  to  Fan  and  Walter,  and  the  hearty 
delight  with  which  I  went  over  my  old  walks  with  the  children, 
and  seemed  to  be  commencing  residence  once  again. 


CCXCVIII.      TO  ARCHDEACON   HARE. 

Rugby,  Much  tS,  134a. 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  Charge,  and  for  the  kind 
mention  of  my  name,  and  the  sanction  given  to  what  I  have 
said,  which  you  have  added  in  the  notes.  I  think  it  likely 
that  if  I  were  in  your  situation,  or  in  any  similar  office  in  the 
Church,  roy  sense  of  the  good  to  be  done,  even  under  the 
present  system,  and  of  the  necessity  of  being  myself  not  idle, 
would  lead  me  to  a  view  perhaps  more  exactly  agreeing  with 
your  own.     As  it  is,  I  feel  so  deeply  the  danger  and  evil  of  ti^ 
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11  mat  was  overcome,  to  make  one  tanaticai.  i  mean  tnat  it 
must  be  startling  at  first  to  meet  with  many  persons  holding  as 
truths,  things  tlie  most  opposite  from  what  we  believe,  and 
even  so  differing  from  us  in  their  appreciation  of  evidence, 
And  first,  this  would  incline  one,  I  should  think,  to  mistrust  all 
truth,  or  to  thinlt  that  it  was  subjertive  merely,  one  truth  for 
Europe,  and  another  for  India ;  dien,  if  this  feeling  were  re- 
pelled, there  would  be  the  danger  of  maintaining  a  conclusion 
which  yet  one  did  not  feel  one  could  satisfactorily  prove — the 
resolving  that  a  thing  shall  be  believed  by  the  mind,  whether 
reasonably  or  unreasonably.  I  should  earnestly,  I  think,  look 
out  in  a  Hindoo's  mind  for  those  points  which  he  had  in  com- 
mon with  us,  and  see  if  the  enormous  differences  might  not  be 
explained,  and  their  existence  accounted  for.  In  this  way  I 
have  always  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense  amongst 
all  men,  in  spite  of  the  tremendous  differences  in  the  notions 
of  different  ages  and  countries  as  to  right  and  wrong.  I  think 
these  differences  may  be  explained,  and  that  they  do  not  dis- 
prove a  common  idea  of  and  appreciation  of  virtue,  as  con- 
sisting mainly  in  self-denial  and  love.  But  all  this  will  have 
presented  itself  to  you  often,  and  mine  is  but  hypothesis,  for 
my  sole  acquaintance  has  been  with  European  minds,  trained 
more  or  less  in  the  same  school. 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  flourishing  state  of  Rugby. 
Highton  is  permanently  settled  here  as  a  master.  The  school 
bare  subscribed  ;^i3o  for  another  window  in  the  chapel,  and 
Frank  Pemose  has  looked  at  the  roof  and  given  us  a  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  the  flat  roof,  which  has  long  been  my  great 
enemy.  Of  other  news,  I  know  none  so  good  as  that 
Clough  is  just  elected  at  Oriel,  which  all  his  friends  are  most 
rejoiced  at 

I  hear  flourishing  accounts  of  New  Zealand,  and 

Bishop  Selwyn,  who  is  gone  out  there,  seems  to  be  just  the  man 
for  such  a  place, — very  active  and  very  zealous.  I  suppose 
that  you  will  see  Tucker  ere  long,  as  I  find  he  is  returned  to 
Madras.  We  are  doing  Elphinstone's  History  of  India  in  the 
Sixth,  for  our  Modem  History  on  Thursdays,  as  I  wished  to 
make  the  fellows  know  something  of  India,  of  which  they 
knew  next  to  nothing.  It  is  a  pity  that  Elphinstone  had  not 
a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Western  world, 
which  continually  illustrates  and  is  illustrated  by  the  state  ot 
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your  work.     I  must  b^  70U  to  offer  my  very  kind  n^ards  to 
Mrs.  Fox,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  birth  of  pour  little  bor 


CCC      TO  CHBVALIBR   BUNSXN. 

Rngtqp,  Hoy  3.  i&fs. 

Since  our  return  from  Oxford,  we  have  been  living 

in  a  quiet  which  offers  a  curious  contrast  to  your  life  in 
London.  We  have  seen  fewer  people  than  usual;  and  as  I 
hardly  ever  read  a  newspaper,  our  thoughts  have  been  veiy 
much  kept  within  the  range  of  our  litde  world  here,  and  (rf'  my 
subjects  of  writing.  My  Lectures  will  be  published  io  a  few 
days,  and  you  stmll  have  a  copy  immediately :  and  I  hope  to 
give  another  Lecture  in  Oxford  in  about  a  month,  on  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Gregory  the  First  Is  there  any  good  German 
work  on  that  special  subject?  I  am  continiully  wanting  to 
apply  for  informatioQ  to  you,  but  I  know  that  you  have  no  time 
to  answer  me.  One  thing  I  will  ask, — whether  there  is  any 
good  information  to  be  had  about  the  Ib^ian  inscriptions  and 
coins  stilt  to  be  found  in  various  collections  P  I  have  been 
reading  or  referring  to  various  Spanish  books, — Hasdeu,  for 
instance,  and  Velasquez, — but  they  seem  to  me  worth  little; 
By  the  way,  in  loolung  into  Larramendi's  Basque  Grammar, 
I  was  delighted  to  find  the  long-lost  plural  of  "E^o,'  and 
singular  of  "  Nos."  It  was  evident  that  Ego  and  Nos  had 
made  a  sort  of  match  of  convenience,  each  having  lost  its 
original  partner ;  but  behold,  in  Basque  "gu"  is  "nos,"  and 
"ni"  or  "neu"  is  "ego."  One  cannot  doubt,  I  think,  that 
Ego  and  Nos  have  l^re  found  their  lost  other  half.  I 
hope  to  finish  voL  iii.  of  Rome  before  the  end  of  the  holidays 
and  then,  in  the  last  month  of  them,  my  wife  and  I  are  going 
I  believe,  to  hare  a  run  abroad.  I  do  not  know  where  we 
shall  go  exactly,  but  I  think  veiy  likely  to  Grenoble  and  the 
Val  d'ls^re,  and  thence  to  Marseilles,  or  the  eastern  Pyrenees. 
If  I  can  get  to  Carthagena,  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me ; 
for  Polybins's  account  is  so  at  variance  with  Captain  Smyth's 
survey  of  the  present  town  and  port,  that  it  is  utterly  perplexing. 
This  is  better  than  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  letter,  but  I  know 
that  it  is  not  much ;  however,  if  it  draws  even  a  shorter  aitswei 
trom  you,  I  shall  be  thankfiiL 


Rugbjr,  May  19.  tB^M. 

J  b^  your  pardon  for  not  having  thanked  you  for  youi 
Sermon,  which  I  had  not  only  received,  but  read,  and  read 
with  very  great  pleasure.  I  am  dehghted  to  find  that  on  the 
Priest  question,  which  I  think  is  the  fundamental  one  of  the 
whole  matter,  we  are  quite  agreed.  And  I  am  also  not  a  little 
pleased  th&t  the  Archbishop  should  have  wished  a  sermon  to 
be  printed,  containing,  as  I  think,  so  much  truth,  and  truth  at 
this  time  so  much  needed.  I  will  fix,  as  there  seems  no 
objection,  Thursday,  June  a,  at  one  P.M.,  for  my  Lecture ;  and 
it  may  be  called,  if  you  please,  "  On  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Pope  Gregory  the  Firat,  or  the  Great"  The  materials  are  very 
good  and  plentiful,  if  I  had  but  more  dme  to  work  at  them. 

Thank  you  for  accepting  my  Dedication Carlyle  dined 

and  slept  here  on  Friday  last,  and  on  Saturday  we  went  over 
with  my  wife  and  two  of  my  boys  to  Naseby  field,  and  explored 
the  sceoe  of  the  great  battle  very  satisfactorily. 


CCCIU      TO   MR.    JUSTICE   COLHRIDOE. 

Riigl>y,  May  as,  it^st, 

I  was  not  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  about  the 

Colonial  Bishoprics ;  but  you  can  well  understand  that  all  this 
movement  wears  to  me  rather  a  doubtful  aspect  While  I  can 
fully  enter  into  the  benefits  of  giving  a  centre  of  government 
where  there  was  none,  and  of  having  a  clergyman  of  superior 
rank,  and  probably  superior  acquirements,  made  an  essential 
part  in  the  society  of  a  rising  colony,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot  but  know  that  the  principal  advocates  of  the  plan 
support  it  on  far  other  principles; — that  it  is  with  them  an 
enforcing  their  dogma  of  the  necessity  of  Succession- Episco- 
pacy to  a  true  Church  ;  that,  accordingly,  the  paper  whidi  you 
sent  me,  speaks  of  the  "Church"  in  America  (U.S  )  and  of  the 
various  "  sects  "  there,— language  quite  consistent  in  the  mouths 
of  High  Churchmen,  but  which  assumes  as  a  truth,  what  I 
hold  to  be  the  very  Xo/iirpmoroi'  ^fCiot  of  a  false  system.  I  feel, 
therefore,  half  attracted  and  half  repelled,  doubting  whether  the 
practical,  administrative,  and  social  advantages  to  be  gained  are 
Mkely  to  outweigh  the  encouragement  given  to  what  I  believe 
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elusion  of  a  subscription.     Believe  me,  it  is  do  pleasure  to  me    I 
to  be  obliged  to  stand  aloof  from  a  movement  which  has  so     | 
touch  of  good  in  it,  aod  might  be  so  purely  and  gloriously  good, 
were  it  not . 

The  time  which  he  had  originally  fixed  for  his  retire- 
ment from  Rugby  was  now  drawing  near,  and  the  new 
sphere  opened  to  him  in  his  Professorship  at  Oxford, 
seemed  to  give  a  fixedness  to  his  future  prospects,  which 
would  naturally  increase  his  long-cherished  wishes  of 
greater  leisure  and  repose.  But  he  still  felt  himself  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  used  to  rejoice  in  the  thought  that 
the  forty-ninth  year,  fixed  by  Aristotle  as  the  acme  of 
the  human  faculties,  lay  still  some  years  before  him. 
The  education  of  his  two  younger  sons  was  a  strong 
personal  inducement  to  him  to  remain  a  short  time 
longer  in  his  situation.  His  professorial  labours  were  of 
course  but  an  appendage  to  his  duties  in  the  school,  and 
when  some  of  the  unforeseen  details  of  the  entrance  on 
his  new  office  had  seemed  likely  to  deprive  him  of  the 
place  which  he  had  so  del^hted  to  receive, — "in  good 
and  sober  truth,"  he  writes  to  Archbishop  Whately,  "  I 
believe  that  this  and  all  other  things  are  ordered  far 
more  wisely  than  I  could  order  them,  and  it  will  seem  a 
manifest  call  to  turn  my  mind  more  closely  to  the  great 
work  which  is  before  me  here  at  Rugby."  The  unusual 
amount  also  of  sickness  and  death  which  had  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  naturally  gave  an  in- 
creased earnestness  to  his  dealings  with  the  boys.  His 
latest  scholars  were  struck  by  the  great  freedom  and 
openness  with  which  he  spoke  to  them  on  more  serious 
subjects, — the  more  directly  practical  applications  which 
he  made  of  their  Scripture  lessons, — the  emphasis  with 
which  he  called  their  attention  to  the  contrast  between 


be  exactly  those  with  which  we  gaze  at  a  beautiful  sun- 
set"' The  same  cause  would  occasion  those  frequent 
thoughts  of  death  which  appear  in  his  Chapel  Sermons, 
and  in  his  more  private  life  during  this  last  year.  There 
had  never,  indeed,  been  a  time  from  his  earliest  man- 
hood in  which  the  uncertainty  of  human  life  had  not 
been  one  of  the  fixed  images  of  his  mind ;  and  many 
instances  would  recur  to  all  who  knew  him,  of  the  way 
in  which  it  was  constantly  blended  with  all  his  thoughts 
of  the  future.  "  Shall  I  tell  you,  my  little  boy,"  he  once 
said  to  one  of  his  younger  children  whose  joyful  glee  at 
the  approaching  holidays  he  had  gently  checked ;  "  shall 
I  tell  you  why  I  call  it  sad  I" — and  he  then  repeated  to 
him  the  simple  story  of  his  own  early  childhood ;  how 
his  own  father  had  made  him  read  to  him  a  sermon  on 
the  text,  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,"  on  the  very 
Sunday  evening;  before  his  sudden  death: — "Now  can- 
not you  see,  when  you  talk  with  such  certainty  about 
this  day  week  and  what  we  shall  do,  why  it  seems  sad 
to  me?" — But  it  was  natural  that  such  expressions 
should  have  been  more  often  remarked  by  those  who 
heard  them  during  this  j^ear,  even  had  they  not  been  in 
themselves  more  frequent.  "It  is  one  of  the  most 
solemn  things  I  do,"  he  said  to  one  of  his  children,  who 
asked  him  why,  in  the  title-page  of  his  MS.  volume  of 
Sermons,  he  always  wrote  the  date  only  of  its  com- 
mencement, and  left  a  blank  for  that  of  its  completion, 
"  to  write  the  beginning  of  that  sentence,  and  think  that 
I  may  perhaps  not  live  to  finish  it"  And  his  pupils 
recollected  the  manner  in  which  he  had  announced  to 
them,  before  morning  prayers,  the  unexpected  death  of 
one  of  their  number :  "  We  ought  all  to  take  to  ourselves 
•  MS.  Notes  of  hh  feiTOM  on  Oc.  Kr.  fl.  7*. 
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"  felt  quite  a  rush  of  love  in  his  heart  towards  God  and 
Christ;"  and  how  he  hoped  that  "all  this  might  make 
him  more  gentle  and  tender,"  and  that  he  might  not 
soon  lose  the  impression  thus  made  upon  him  ;  adding, 
that,  as  a  help  to  keeping  it  alive,  he  intended  to  write 
something  in  the  evenings  before  he  retired  to  rest 

From  this  Diary,  written  the  last  thii^  at  night,  not 
daily,  but  from  time  to  time  in  each -week,  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  give  the  following  extracts : 

May  22. — I  am  now  within  a  few  weeks  of  completitig  my 
forty-seventh  year.  Am  I  not  old  enough  to  view  life  as  it  is, 
and  to  contemplate  steadily  its  end — what  it  is  coming  to,  and 
must  come  to— what  all  things  are  without  God?  I  know  that 
my  senses  are  on  the  very  eve  of  becoming  weaker,  and  that 
my  faculties  will  then  soon  b^in  to  dedine  too — whether 
rapidly  or  not  I  know  not — but  they  will  decline.  Is  there 
not  one  &culty  which  never  declines,  which  is  the  seed  and 
the  seal  of  immortalify ;  and  what  has  become  of  that  faculty 
in  me?  What  is  it  to  live  unto  God?  May  God  open  my 
eyes  to  see  Him  by  faith,  in  and  through  His  Son  Jesus  Christ ; 
may  He  draw  me  to  Him,  and  keep  me  with  Him,  making  His 
will  my  will,  His  love  my  love.  His  strength  my  strength,  and 
may  He  make  me  feel  that  pretended  strength,  not  derived 
fiom  Him,  is  no  strength,  but  the  worst  weakness.  May  His 
strength  be  perfected  in  my  weakness. 

Tuesday  evening,  May  34. — Two  days  have  passed  and  I 
am  mercifully  restored  to  my  health  and  strength.  To-moirow 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  resume  my  usual  duties.  Now  then  is 
t(-e  dangerous  moment  ....  O  gracious  Father,  keep  me 
now  through  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  keep  my  heart  soft  and  tender 
now  in  health  and  amidst  the  bustle  of  the  world  :  keep  the 
thought  of  Thyself  present  to  me  as  my  Father  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  keep  alive  in  me  a  spirit  of  love  and  meekness  to  all  men, 
that  I  may  be  at  once  gentle  and  active  and  finn.  O  strengthen 
me  to  bear  pain,  or  si&kness,  or  danger,  or  whatever  Thou  shall 
be  pleased  to  lay  upon  me,  as  Chrises  soldier  and  servant ;  and 
let  my  faith  overcome  the  world  daily.    Strengthen  my  (aitb. 
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things  after  death,  and  Th]rsel£  0  save  me  from  my  sins,  from 
myself,  and  from  mv  spiritual  enemy,  and  keep  me  ever  Thine 
through  Jesus  Chnst  Lord,  hear  my  prayers  also  for  mj 
dearest  wife,  my  dear  children,  my  many  and  kind  friends,  my 
household-— for  all  those  committed  to  my  care,  and  for  us  to 
whom  they  arc  committed.  I  pray  also  for  our  country,  and 
for  Thy  Holy  Church  in  all  the  world.  Perfect  and  bless  the 
work  of  Thy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all  Thy  people,  and  may 
Thy  kingdom  come,  and  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  I  pray  for  this,  and  for  all  that  Thou  seest  ue  to 
need,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 

Wednesday,  May  7$. — Again,  before  I  ^  to  rest  would  I 
commit  myself  to  God's  care,  through  Chnst,  beseeching  Him 
to  forgive  me  for  all  my  sins  of  Uiis  day  past,  and  to  keep 
alive  His  grace  in  my  heart,  and  to  cleanse  me  from  all  indo- 
lence, pride,  harshness,  and  selfishness,  and  to  give  me  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  humility,  firmness,  and  love.  O  Lord, 
keep  Thyself  present  to  me  ever,  and  perfect  Thy  strength  in 
ray  weakness.  Take  me  and  mine  under  Thy  blessed  care, 
this  night  and  evermore,  through  Jesus  Chritt. 

Thursday,  May  iti 0  Lord,  keep  Thyself  present 

to  me  always,  and  teach  me  to  come  to  Thee  by  the  One  and 
Living  Way,  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  Keep  me  humble  and 
gentle,  a.  Self-denying.  3.  Firm  and  patient  4.  Active. 
5.  Wise  to  know  Thy  will,  and  to  discern  the  tmth.  6. 
Loving,  that  I  may  learn  to  resemble  Thee  and  my  Saviour. 
O  Lord,  forgive  me  all  my  sins,  and  save  me  and  guide  me 
and  strengthen  me  through  Jesus  Christ 

May  29.  ...  .  0  Lord,  save  me  from  idle  words,  and 
grant  that  my  heart  may  be  truly  cleansed  and  filled  with  Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  I  may  arise  to  serve  Thee,  and  lie  down 
to  sleep  in  entire  confidence  in  Thee,  and  submission  to  Thy 
will,  ready  for  life  or  for  death.  Let  me  live  for  the  day,  not 
overcharged  with  worldly  cares,  but  feeling  that  my  treasure  is 
not  here,  and  desiring  truly  to  be  joined  to  Thee  in  Thy 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  to  those  who  are  already  gone  to  Thee. 
O  Lord,  let  me  wait  on  patiently ;  but  do  Thou  save  me  from 
sin,  and  guide  me  with  Thy  Spirit,  and  keep  me  with  Thee, 
and  in  faithful  obedience  to  Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  Tby 
Son  our  Lord 
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from  all  sin,  I  would  wish  to  keep  a  watch  over  my  tongue, 
as  to  vehement  speaking  and  censuring  of  others.  I  would 
desire  to  be  more  thoughtful  of  others,  more  thoughtful  "ultro" 
of  my  own  head,  without  the  suggestions  of  others.  I  would 
desire  to  remember  my  latter  end  to  which  I  am  approaching, 
going  down  the  hill  of  life,  and  having  done  far  more  than  half 
my  work.  May  God  keep  me  in  the  hour  of  death,  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  preserve  me  from  every  fear,  as  well  as  from 
presumption.  Now,  O  Lord,  whilst  I  am  in  health,  keep  my 
heart  fixed  on  Thee  by  faith,  and  then  I  shall  not  lose  Thee  in 
sickness  or  in  death.  Guide  and  strengthen  and  enkindle  me, 
and  bless  those  dearest  to  me,  and  those  committed  to  my 
charge,  and  keep  them  Thine,  and  guide  and  support  them  in 
Thy  holy  ways.  Keep  sin  far  from  them,  O  Lord,  and  let  it 
not  come  upon  them  through  any  neglect  of  mine.  O  Lord, 
inspire  me  with  zeal,  and  guide  me  with  wisdom,  that  Thy 
name  may  be  known  to  those  committed  to  my  care,  and  that 
they  may  be  made  and  kept  always  Thine.  Grant  this,  O 
Lord,  through  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  and  may  my  whole 
trust  towards  Thee  be  through  His  merits  and  intercessions. 

Thursday  evening,  June  a. — Again  the  day  is  over  and  I 
am  going  to  rest  O  Lord,  preserve  me  this  night,  and 
strengthen  me  to  bear  whatever  Thou  shalt  see  fit  to  lay  on 
me,  whether  pain,  sickness,  danger,  or  distress. 

Sunday,  June  5. — ^I  have  been  just  looking  over  a  news- 
paper, one  of  the  most  painful  and  solemn  studies  in  the  world, 
if  it  be  read  thoughtfully.  So  much  of  sin  and  so  much  of 
suffering  in  the  world,  as  are  there  displayed,  and  no  one  seems 
able  to  remedy  either.  And  then  the  thought  of  my  own 
private  life,  so  fiill  of  comforts,  is  very  startling ;  when  I 
contrast  it  with  the  lot  of  millions,  whose  portion  is  so  full  of 
distress  or  of  trouble.  May  I  be  kept  humble  and  zealous, 
and  may  God  give  me  grace  Co  labour  in  my  generation  for  the 
good  of  my  brethren,  and  for  His  glory  !  May  He  keep  me 
His  by  night  and  by  day,  and  strengthen  me  to  bear  and  to  do 
His  will,  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Monday  evening,  June  6.— I  have  felt  better  and  stronger 
illl  this  day,  and  I  thank  God  for  it.  But  may  He  keep  my 
heart  tender.     May  He  keep  me  gentle  and  patient,  yet  active 
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for  good  tilings  as  ray  portion  here,  but  rather  should  loolc  foi 
troubies  as  what  I  deserve,  and  as  what  Christ's  people  are  to 
bear.  "  If  ye  be  without  chastisement,  of  which  all  are 
partakers,"  &c.  How  mucli  of  good  have  I  received  at  God's 
hand,  and  shall  I  not  also  receive  evil  ?  Only,  O  Lord, 
strengthen  me  to  bear  it,  whether  it  visit  me  in  body,  in  mind, 
or  in  estate.  Strengthen  me  with  the  grace  which  Thou  didst 
vouchsafe  to  Thy  martyrs ;  and  let  me  not  fall  from  Thee  in 
any  trial.  O  Lord,  let  me  cherish  a  sober  mind,  to  be  ready 
"to  bear  evenly,  and  not  sullenly.  O  Lord,  reveal  to  me 
Thyself  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  knowledge  will  make  all 
suffering  and  all  trials  easy.  O  Lord  I  bless  my  dearest  wife, 
and  strengthen  us  in  the  hardest  of  all  trials,  evil  befalling 
each  other.  Bless  our  dear  children,  and  give  me  grace  to 
guide  them  wisely  and  lovingly,  through  Jesus  Christ,  O 
Ivord,  may  I  join  with  all  ITiy  people  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
in  offering  up  my  prayers  to  Thee  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  in  saying,  "  Glory  be  to  Thy  most  holy  Name  for 
ever  and  ever." 


Meanwhile  his  general  occupations  during  this  last 
year  had  been  going  on  as  usual,  though  interrupted  for 
a  time  by  his  Professorial  Lectures  at  Oxford.  On 
returning  from  them  to  Rugby,  in  February,  he  imme- 
diately engaged  again  upon  the  Roman  History,  "I 
thirst,"  he  said,  "  for  Zama,"  and  on  the  5th  of  May  he 
had  begun  the  chapter  immediately  preceding  the 
account  of  that  battle,  which,  with  two  more,  would 
have  completed  the  third  volume.  His  Lecture  on 
Gregory  the  Great  had  also  been  occupying  his  time  and 
thoughts  ;  and  he  had  for  this  purpose  been  analyzing 
and  commenting  on  the  earlier  books  of  Pauius 
Diaconus,  De  Gestis  Longobardorumi  He  was  also 
beginning  to  make  final  arrangements  for  the  edition  of 
.St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  he  had  now  for  some  years 
past  been  hoping  to  leave  as  a  monument  of  his  govem- 
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in  company  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  left  his  house  at 
K.ugby,  expressing  the  hope  that  it  might  "  long  con- 
tinue  to  be  what  was  to  him  one  of  the  rarest  sights  in 
the  world — a  temple  of  industrious  peace." 

His  short  illness  presented  no  material  interruption 
to  his  present  pursuits  or  future  plans.  He  looked 
eagerly  forward  to  his  holidays  at  Fox  How,  often 
writing  to  those  of  his  children  who  had  gone  there 
before  the  usual  time  of  their  common  journey,  to 
inquire  after  the  growth  of  his  favourite  trees,  and  the 
aspect  of  his  favourite  views ;  and  he  was  also  preparing 
for  his  meditated  excursion  to  Carthagena,  with  a  view 
to  his  history  of  the  Funic  wars.  His  more  laborious 
and  extended  designs  for  his  later  years  were  still 
floating  before  him.  "  One  inducement  I  should  have  if 
they  would  send  me  as.bishop  to  any  of  the  Australian 
colonies,"  were  his  last  words  to  one  of  his  most 
attached  pupils,  while  the  attack  of  illness  was  still  upon 
him,  "  that  there  should  be  at  least  one  bishop  in  those 
parts,  who  would  endeavour  to  build  up  a  Church 
according  to  my  idea  of  what  a  true  Church  should 
be,"  His  terminal  Lecture  at  Oxford  had  been  duly 
notified  for  the  2nd  of  June,  and  was  not  abandoned  till 
he  found  that  it  would  be  physically  impossible,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  unexpected  interruption  of  his  indis- 
position, to  finish  it  in  time.  "I  am  obliged,"  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Hawkins,  on  the  27th  of  May,  "  to  give  up 
altogether  the  hope  of  coming  to  Oxford  this  term.  I 
grieve  for  this  very  much,  but,  if  I  live  and  am  well,  1 
hope  to  give  two  Lectures  next  term  to  make  up  for  it, 
for  nothing  would  grieve  me  more  than  to  be  thought  to 
escape  from  the  duties  ot  my  office,  so  far  as  it  is  in  my 
power  to  fulfil  them." 
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presence  of  the  yearly  examiners  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge — the  visits  of  his  former  pupils  on  their  way 
from  the  Universities  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion. It  might  seem  needless  to  dwell  on  details  which, 
though  of  deep  interest  to  those  who  knew  him  well, 
differed  but  little  from  the  tenor  of  his  usual  life.  Yet 
for  this  very  reason  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  so  much  of 
them  as  ^all  continue  the  same  image  down  to  its 
sudden  close. 

Whatever  depression  had  been  left  by  the  feverish 
attack  of  the  preceding  fortnight,  had  in  the  two  or 
three  last  days  passed  away,  and  he  had  recovered  not 
only  his  usual  health,  but  his  usual  spirits  and  energy, 
playing  with  his  children,  undertaking  all  the  work  of 
the  Examination,  and  at  the  same  time  interrupting 
himself  at  his  various  occupatione,  to  go  and  sit  for  an 
hour  to  relieve  the  anxiety  or  enliven  the  sick-bed  of  an 
invalid  ;  and  though  "  glad  to  get  off  going  up  to  Oxford 
to  do  battle,"  and  wishing  to  avoid  the  excitement  and 
inconvenience  of  a  hurried  journey,  he  offered,  if  it  were 
necessary,  to  give  his  vote  in  Convocation,  on  June  9th, 
for  the  repeal  of  the  censure  on  Dr.  Hampden. 

Deeply,  too,  did  he  enter  into  the  unusual  beauty  of 
the  summer  of  that  genial  year.  In  his  daily  walk  to 
bis  bathing-place  in  the  Avon,  he  was  constantly  calling 
the  attention  of  his  companions  to  the  peculiar  charm  of 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  everything  was  so  rich 
without  being  parched ;  the  deep  green  of  a  field  of 
clover,  or  of  an  old  elm  on  the  rise  of  a  hill  on  the  out- 
skirts  of  Rugby,  or  of  a  fine  oak,  which  called  forth 
many  old  recollections  of  its  associates  in  the  adjoining 
hedges,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  few  survivors.  And 
these  walks  were  enlivened  by  those  conversations  in 
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uc  was  icu  on  uirougn  uie  various  lujfiuj  ui  wiui;u  iii:i 
mind  was  full.  There  were  the  remembrances  of  his 
past  tours,  and  "of  the  morning  between  Pisa  and 
Rome,  which  gave  him  the  most  perfect  outward  enjoy- 
ment which  he  could  conceive;"  the  expectation  of 
future  journeys — of  the  delight  of  visiting  the  Sierra 
Morena,  "  containing  all  the  various  stages  of  v^etation, 
and  beautiful  as  the  Garden  of  the  Lord," — and  yet  again 
the  constant  feeling  that  "he  never  could  rest  anywhere 
in  travelling" — "if  he  stayed  more  than  a  day  at  the 
most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world,  it  tfould  only  bring  on 
a  longing  for  Fox  How."  There  was  also  the  antici- 
pation of  the  more  distant  future ;  how  he  would  have 
pupils  with  him  in  Westmoreland  during  the  long 
vacation,  when  he  had  retired  from  Rugby,  and  "  what 
glorious  walks  he  would  take  them  upon  Loughrigg." 

His  subjects  of  more  general  interest  were  also  dis- 
cussed as  usual, — such  as  the  comparison  of  the  art  of 
medicine  in  barbarous  and  civilized  ages, — ^the  philo- 
logical importance  of  provincial  vocabularies, — the 
threatening  prospect  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
United  States,  — combined  on  the  other  hand  with  their 
great  opportunities  for  good  in  "that  vast  continent" 
Of  the  Oxford  opinions  his  language  was  strong  as  usual, 
but  with  none  of  that  occasional  vehemence  of  expres- 
sion, which  had  of  late  years  somewhat  Interfered  with 
the  freedom  of  his  intercourse  with  some  of  his  Oxford 
pupils,  who  thought  more  favourably  than  himself  of  the 
school  in  question.  He  objected,  as  he  often  did,  to  the 
use  of  ridicule  in  religious  arguments,  as  incompatible 
with  the  painful  feeling  which  should  be  aroused  by  the 
sight  of  serious  errors  or  faults ;  and  spoke  of  the  irre- 
concileable  difference  of  principle  by  which  he  believed 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  divided,  and 
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on  the  inconsistency  of  any  attempt  to  hold  the  Aposto- 
lical Succession  short  of  Romanism ;  though  with 
expressions  of  great  affection  of  some  of  his  friends,  and 
with  great  respect  of  Mr.  Maurice,  who  seemed  to  him 
to  do  this.  "  But  such  views,"  he  said,  "were  my  earliest 
dislike, — the  words  mean  so  entirely  nothing;  their 
system  goes  on  two  legs  and  a  half, — the  Oxford  system 
on  three  and  three  quarters, — the  Roman.  Catholic  on 
four." 

On  Saturday  morning  he  was  busily  employed  in 
examining  some  of  the  boys  in  Ranke's  History  of  the 
Popes,  in  preparation  for  which  he  had  sat  up  late  on 
the  previous  night,  and  some  of  the  answers  which  had 
much  pleased  him  he  recounted  with  great  interest  at 
breakfast.  The  chief  part  of  the  day  he  was  engaged  in 
finishing  the  business  of  the  school,  not  accepting  prof- 
fered assistance  even  in  the  mechanical  details,  but  going 
through  the  whole  work  himself.  He  went  his  usual 
round  of  the  school  to  distribute  the  prizes  to  the  boys 
before  their  final  dispersion,  and  to  take  leave  of  those 
who  were  not  returning  after  the  holidays.  "  One  more 
lesson,"  he  had  said,  to  his  own  Form  on  the  previous 
evening,  "  I  shall  have  with  you  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  then  I  will  say  to  you  what  I  have  to  say."  That 
parting  address  to  which  they  were  always  accustomed 
to  look  forward  with  such  pleasure  never  came.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  they  remarked  with  peculiar 
interest,  that  the  last  subject  which  he  had  set  them  for 
an  exercise  was  Domus  Ultima ;  that  the  last  trans- 
lation for  Latin  verses  was  from  the  touching  lines  on 
the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  Spenser's  Ruins  of 
Time ; — that  the  last  words  with  which  he  closed  his 
last  lecture  on  the  New  Testament  were  in  commenting  on 
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great  earnestness,  when  it  was  said  that  there  might  be 
various  modes  of  spiritual  agency,  "  My  dear  Lake,  God 
be  praised,  we  are  told  the  great  mode  by  which  we  are 
affected — we  have  His  own  blessed  assurance,  '  The 
words  which  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they 
are  life.' " 

At  nine  o'clock  was  a  supper,  which,  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  summer  half-year,  he  gave  to  the  Sixth 
Form  boys  of  his  own  house  ;  and  they  were  struck  with 
the  cheerfulness  and  liveliness  of  his  manner,  talking  of 
the  end  of  the  half-year,  and  the  pleasure  of  his  re- 
turning to  Fox  How  in  the  next  week,  and  observing,  in 
allusion  to  the  departure  of  so  many  of  the  boys,  "  How 
strange  the  chapel  will  look  to-morrow." 

The  school  business  was  now  completely  over.  The 
old  school-house  servant,  who  had  been  about  the  place 
many  years,  came  to  receive  the  final  accounts,  and  de- 
lighted afterwards  to  tell  how  his  master  had  kept  him  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  talking  to  him  with  more  than  usual 
kindness  and  coniidence. 

One  more  act,  the  last  before  he  retired  that  night, 
remains  to  be  recorded — the  last  entry  in  his  Diary, 
which  was  not  known  or  seen  till  the  next  morning, 
when  it  was  discovered  by  those  to  whom  every  word 
bore  a  weight  and  meaning,  which  he  who  wrote  it  had 
\\\t  little  anticipated. 

Saturday  evening,  June  nth. — The  day  after  to-morrow 
is  my  birthday,  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  see  it — my  forty- 
sevenlh  birthday  since  my  birth.  How  large  a  portion  of  my 
life  on  earth  is  already  passed  And  then — what  is  to  follow 
this  life  ?  How  visibly  my  outward  work  seems  contracting 
and  softening  away  into  the  gentler  employments  of  old  age. 
In  one  sense,  how  nearly  can  I  now  say,  "  VixL  "  And  I  thank 
God  that,  as  far  as  ambition  is  concerned,  it  is,  I  trust,  fully 
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there  are  works  which,  with  God's  permission,  I  would  do  be- 
fore the  Dight  cometh  ;  especially  that  great  Work,*  if  I  might 
be  permitted  to  take  part  in  it  But  above  all,  let  me  mind 
my  owD  personal  work — to  keep  myself  pure  and  zealous  aad 
believing — labouring  to  do  God's  will,  yet  not  anxious  that  it 
should  be  done  by  me  rather  than  by  others,  if  God  disap- 
proves of  my  doing  it 

It  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning  that  he  awoke  with  a  sharp  pain  across  his 
chest,  which  he  mentioned  to  his  wife,  on  her  asking 
whether  he  felt  well — adding  that  he  had  felt  it  slightly 
on  the  preceding  day,  before  and  after  bathing.  He 
then  again  composed  himself  to  sleep  ;  but  her  watchful 
care,  always  anxious,  even  to  nervousness,  at  the  least 
indication  of  illness,  was  at  once  awakened,  and  on 
finding  from  him  that  the  pain  increased,  and  that  it 
seemed  to  pass  from  his  chest  to  his  left  arm,  her  alarm 
was  so  much  roused  from  a  remembrance  of  having 
heard  of  this  in  connection  with  Angina  Pectoris,  and  its 
fatal  consequences,  that  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances, 
she  rose  and  called  up  an  old  servant,  whom  they  usually 
consulted  in  cases  of  illness,  from  her  having  so  long 
attended  the  sick-bed  of  bis  sister  Susannah.  Reassured 
by  her  confidence  that  there  was  no  ground  for  fear,  but 
still  anxious,  Mrs.  Arnold  returned  to  his  room.  She 
observed  him  as  she  was  dressing  herself,  lying  still,  but 
with  his  hands  clasped,  his  lips  moving,  and  bis  ej^es 
raised  upwards,  as  if  engaged  in  prayer,  when  all  at 
once  he  repeated,  firmly  and  earnestly,  "  And  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  thou  hast 
believed  ;  blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed  ; "  and  soon  afterwards,  with  a  solemnity 
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tiseraent,  whereef  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye  bastards 
and  not  sons." 

From  time  to  time  he  seemed  to  be  in  severe  suffer- 
ing ;  and,  on  the  entrance  of  the  old  servant  before 
mentioned,  said,  "  Ah  I  Elizabeth,  if  I  had  been  as  much 
accustomed  to  pain  as  dear  Susannah  was,  I  should  bear 
it  better,"  To  his  wife,  however,  he  uttered  no  ex- 
pressions of  acute  pain,  dwelling  only  on  the  moments 
of  comparative  ease,  and  observing  that  he  did  not  know 
what  it  was.  But  the  more  than  usual  earnestness  which 
marked  his  tone  and  manner,  especially  in  repeating  the 
verses  from  Scripture,  had  i^ain  roused  her  worst  fears  ; 
and  she  ordered  messengers  to  be  sent  for  medical 
assistance,  which  he  at  first  requested  her  not  to  do, 
from  not  liking  to  disturb  at  that  early  hour  the  usual 
medical  attendant,  who  had  been  suffering  from  indis- 
position. She  then  took  up  the  Prayer  Book,  and  was 
looking  for  a  Psalm  to  read  to  him,  when  he  said 
quickly,  "  The  fifty-first," — ^which  she  accordingly  read 
by  his  bedside,  reminding  him,  at  the  seventh  verse,  that 
it  was  the  favourite  verse  of  one  of  the  old  almswomen, 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  ;  and  at  the  twelfth 
vers^  "O  give  me  the  comfort  of  Thy  help  again,  and 
stablish  me  with  Thy  free  spirit" — he  repeated  it  after 
her  very  earnestly.  She  then  read  the  prayer  in  the 
"  Visitation  of  the  Sick,"  beginning,  "  The  Almighty 
Lord,  who  is  a  most  strong  tower,"  &c.,  kneeling  herself 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  altering  it  into  a  common 
prayer  for  them  both. 

As  the  clock  struck  a  quarter  to  seven,  Dr.  Bucknill 
(the  son  of  the  usual  medical  attendant)  entered  the 
room.  He  was  then  lying  on  his  back, — his  countenance 
much  as  usual, — his  pulse,  though  r^ular,  was  very 
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cheeks.  But  his  tone  was  cheerful  "  How  is  your 
father?"  he  asked,  on  the  physician's  entrance ;  "I  am 
sorry  to  disturb  you  so  early  ;  I  knew  that  your  father 
was  unwell,  and  that  you  had  enough  to  do."  He  de- 
scribed the  pain,  speaking  of  it  as  having  been  verj- 
severe,  and  then  said,  "What  is  it?"  Whilst  the  phy- 
sician was  pausing  for  a  moment  before  he  replied,  the 
pain  returned,  and  remedies  were  applied  till  it  passed 
away ;  and  Mrs.  Arnold,  seeing  by  the  measures  used 
that  the  medical  man  was  himself  alarmed,  left  the  room 
for  a  few  moments  to  call  up  her  second  son,  the  eldest 
of  the  family  then  at  Rugby,  and  impart  her  anxiety  to 
him  ;  and  during  her  absence  her  husband  again  asked 
what  it  was,  and  was  answered  that  it  was  spasm  of  the 
heart.  He  exclaimed,  in  his  peculiar  manner  of  recog- 
nition, "  Ha  !"  and  then  on  being  asked  if  he  had  ever  in 
his  life  fainted — "  No,  never."  If  he  had  ever  had  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  ? — "  No,  never."  If  he  had  ever  had 
sharp  pain  in  the  chest .'— "  No,  never."  If  any  of  hi; 
family  had  ever  had  disease  of  the  chest  ? — "  Yes,  m> 
father  had — he  died  of  it"  What  age  was  he  ? — "  Fifty 
three."  Was  it  suddenly  fatal  ? — "  Yes,  suddenly  fatal.' 
He  then  asked,  "  If  disease  of  the  heart  was  a  commoi 
disease  ?"  "  Not  very  common."  "  Where  do  we  find  i 
most?" — "In  large  towns,  I  think."  "Why?"  (Twi 
or  three  causes  were  mentioned,)  "  Is  it  general! 
fatal  ?" — "Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  is." 

The  physician  then  quitted  the  house  for  medicim 
'eaving  Mrs.  Arnold  now  fully  aware  from  him  of  h< 
husband's  state.  At  this  moment  she  was  joined  by  h< 
son,  who  entered  the  room  with  no  serious  apprehensioi 
and,  on  his  coming  up  to  the  bed,  bis  father,  with  h 
usual  gladness  of  expression  towards  him,  asked,  "  Ho 
is  your  deafness,  my  boy  ?"  (he  had  been  suffering  froi 
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upon  tne  pnysician,  who  rarner  len  man  saw  incm  upor 
him,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  not  to  answer  the  exact 
truth,  repeated  one  or  two  of  his  former  questions  about 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  and  ended  with  asking, "  Is  it 
likely  to  return  F  "  and,  on  being  told  that  it  was,  "  Is  it 
generally  suddenly  fatal  ? " — "  Generally,"      On  being 
asked  whether  he  had  any  pain,  he  replied  that  he  had 
none,  but  from  the  application  of  the  external  remedies; 
and   then,   a   few   moments   afterwards,   inquired  what 
medicine  was  to  be  given  ;  and  on  being  told,  answered, 
"  Ah,  very  well."     The  physician,  who  was  dropping  the 
laudanum  into  a  glass,  turned  round,  and  saw  him  with  a 
calm  expression  of  countenance  but  with  his  eyes  shut.   In 
another  minute  he  heard  a  rattle  in  the  throat,  and  a  coa< 
vulsive  struggle — flew  to  the  bed,  caught  his  head  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  called  to  one  of  the  servants  to  fetch 
Mrs.  Arnold.    She  had  but  just  left  the  room  before  his 
last  conversation  with  the  physician,  in  order  to  acquaint 
her  son  with  his  father's  danger,  of  which  he  was  still 
unconscious,  when  she  heard  herself  called  from  above. 
She  rushed  upstairs,  told  her  son  to  bring  the  rest  of  the 
children,  and  with  her  own  hands  applied  the  remedies 
that  were  brought,  in  the  hope  of  reviving  animation, 
though  herself  feeling,  from  the  moment  that  she  saw 
him,  that  he  had  already  passed  away.     He  was  indeed 
no  longer  conscious.     The  sobs  and  cries  of  his  children 
as  they  entered  and  saw  their  father's  state,  made   no 
impression  upon  him — the  eyes  were  fixed — the  counte- 
nance was  unmoved ;  there  was  a  heaving  of  tJie  chest — 
deep  gasps  escaped  at  prolonged  intervals — and  just  as 
tlie   usual   medical   attendant  arrived,   and   as  the  old 
school-house  servant,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  rushed  with 
the  others  into  the  room,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  hia 
master  once  more,  he  breathed  his  last. 
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who  were  present  to  adjust  their  recollections  of  what 
passed  with  precise  exactness  of  time  or  place.  So 
short  and  sudden  had  been  the  seizure,  that  hardly  any 
one  out  of  the  household  itself  had  heard  of  bis  illness 
before  its  fatal  close.  His  guest,  and  former  pupil  (who 
had  slept  in  a  remote  part  of  the  house),  was  coming 
down  to  breakfast  as  usual,  thinking  of  questions  to 
which  the  conversation  of  the  preceding  night  had  given 
rise,  and  which,  by  the  great  kindness  of  his  manner,  he 
felt  doubly  encouraged  to  ask  him,  when  he  was  met  on 
the  staircase  by  the  announcement  of  his  death.  The 
masters  knew  nothing  till  the  moment,  when,  almost  at 
the  same  time  at  the  different  boarding-houses,  the  fatal 
message  was  delivered  in  all  its  startling  abruptness, 
"  that  Dr.  Arnold  was  dead." 

What  that  Sunday  was  in  Rugby,  it  is  hard  fully 
to  represent:  the  incredulity — the  bewilderment — the 
agitated  inquiries  for  every  detail — the  blank,  more  awful 
than  sorrow,  that  prevailed  through  the  vacant  services 
of  that  long  and  dreary  day — the  feeling  as  if  the  very 
place  had  passed  away  with  him  who  had  so  emphatically 
been  in  every  sense  its  head — the  sympathy  which  hardly 
dared  to  contemplate,  and  which  yet  could  not  but  fix 
the  thoughts  and  looks  of  all  on  the  desolate  house, 
where  the  fatherless  family  were  gathered  round  the 
chamber  of  death. 

Five  of  his  children  were  awaiting  their  father's 
ariival  at  Fox  How.  To  them  the  news  was  brought 
on  Monday  morning,  by  the  same  pupil  who  had  been 
in  the  house  at  his  death,  and  who  long  would  remember 
the  hour  when  he  reached  the  place,  just  as  the  early 
summer  dawn — the  dawri  of  that  forty-seventh  birthday 
— was  breaking  over  that  beautiful  valley,  every  shiuL 
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stiU  more  in  Oxford,  where  his  name  had  always  excited 
so  much  interest — where  the  last  impression  of  him  had 
been  one  of  such  life  and  energy,  and  of  such  promise 
for  the  future— the  tidings  were  received,  by  men  of  the 
most  various  parties,  with  the  shock  which  accompanies 
the  announcement  of  a  loss  believed  to  be  at  once  general 
and  irreparable.  Few  men,  it  was  felt,  after  having  been 
centres  of  love  and  interest  to  a  circle  in  itself  so  large, 
have  been  known  and  honoured  in  a  circle  yet  larger,  and 
removed  from  both,  by  an  end  so  sudden  and  solemn. 
Some  notion  of  the  general  sympathy  may  be  formed  by 
the  notices  of  his  death  in  most  of  the  periodicals  of  the 
years  1842,  43,  44,  amongst  which  may  be  especially 
mentioned  the  organs  of  the  two  most  opposite  parties, 
the  extreme  Radical  and  the  extreme  Oxford  School, 
with  both  of  which  in  life  he  had  had  so  little  of  friendly 
intercourse.  As  a  testimony  of  gratitude  to  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  education,  a  public  subscription  was  set 
on  foot,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  different  political 
and  ecclesiastical  parties,  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
applied,  after  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  Rugby 
chapel,  to  the  foundation  of  scholarships  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  hrst  instance  by  his  sons  in  succession,  and  after- 
wards dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  general  study  at 
Rugby,  and  of  the  pursuit  of  history  at  Oxford. 

But  however  wide  was  the  sense  of  his  loss,  and  the 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  it  was  only  in  the  nar- 
rower range  of  those  who  knew  him,  especially  of  those 
who  had  been  brought  up  under  his  charge,  that  the 
solemnity  of  the  event  could  be  fully  appreciated.  Many 
were  the  testimonies  borne  by  them  to  the  greatness  of 
their  loss,  which  it  is  impossible  here  to  record.     But  it 
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occurred  in  these  pa^s,  which  it  has  been  thought  allow- 
able to  publish  (though  of  course  only  the  utterance  of 
the  first  feelings  of  private  sorrow),  as  giving-the  impres- 
sion left  upon  one  who  had  been  parted  from  htm  for 
three  years  in  a  distant  country,  and  to  whom  his  fellow 
scholars  will,  it  is  felt,  willingly  leave  the  expression  of 
thoughts  and  hopes  in  which  so  many  will  be  able  more 
ar  less  to  share. 


Hobvl  Tovm,  Vsn  Dlcmen'i  Lud.  Km.  lA.  xE^. 

MV  PEAR    MRS.   ARNOLD, 

If  you  knew  the  true  affection  I  had  for  him  whom  we 
have  lost,  you  would  not  forbid  my  writing  of  my  grief  to 
one  most  near  and  dear  to  him  when  here  below.  No  one 
inspirited  and  encouraged  my  undertaking  here  as  he  did ; 
no  letters  were  so  sure  to  bring  fresh  hopes  and  happi- 
ness as  those  which  can  never  again  come  from  him. 
It  was  not  so  much  what  he  said  in  them,  as  the  sense 
which  they  conveyed,  that  he  still  was,  as  he  had  ever 
been,  the  same  earnest,  faithful  friend.  It  was  this  which 
made  one  feel  that,  while  he  was  alive,  it  would  indeed 
be  pusillanimous  to  shrink  from  m^ntaining  what  was 
true  and  right.  This  I  felt  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him, 
in  the  autumn  of  1S39.  He  rose  early  and  spent  the 
last  hour  with  me,  before  we  separated  for  ever ;  he  to 
his  school  work  and  I  to  my  journey  here.  We  were  in 
the  dining-room,  and  I  well  remember  the  autumnal 
dawn — it  was  calm  and  overcast,  and  so  impressed  itself 
on  my  memory,  because  it  agreed  with  the  more  than 
usual  quietness— the  few  words  of  counsel  which  still 
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of  their  reach  for  ever ;  the  promise  of  support  through 
evil  fortune  or  good,  in  few  words,  once  repeated,  ex- 
ceeding my  largest  deserts  ;  and  then  the  earnest  bless- 
ing and  farewell  from  lips  never  #gain  to  open  in  my 
hearing.  His  countenance  and  manner  and  dress — his 
hand,  and  every  movement — are  all  before  me  now  more 
clearly  than  any  picture;  and  you  will  understand  full 
well  how  a  quiet  scene  like  this  has  an  impressiveness 
unrivalled  by  the  greatest  excitements.  The  uncertain 
consciousness  that  this  parting  might  be  the  last  hung 
about  it  at  the  time ;  and  preserved  the  recollection  of 
it,  till  now  that  the  sad  certainty  gives  a  new  importance 
to  the  slightest  particular. 

I  feel  how  unequal  I  am  to  offer  you  any  consolation 
that  you  do  not  already  possess,  in  the  far  more  solemn 
and  painful  parting  to  which  you  have  been  called.  But 
how  unhappy  would  it  have  been,  had  you  foreseen  that 
each  day  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  that  fatal 
event,  as  surely  as  you  now  know  that  every  passing 
hour  is  an  hour  nearer  to  a  happy  reunion.  Fear  not 
but  that  he  will  be  himself  again.  Some  good  men  fall 
asleep  in  Jesus  so  full  of  infirmities,  that  they  cannot  but 
be  greatly  changed  both  in  body  and  mind  by  the  heal- 
ing miracle  of  the  Resurrection.  But  will  not  those  who 
die,  as  Moses  and  Elias  did,  in  the  fulness  of  their  labours 
and  their  strength,  be  as  quickly  recognised  as  were 
Moses  and  Elias  by  the  faithful  in  God's  Holy  mount? 
As  our  Saviour's  wounds  were  healed  on  the  morning  of 
the  Resurrection,  so  shall  his  mortal  disease  be  healed, 
and  all  that  we  most  loved  in  him  shall  become  im- 
mortal. The  tone  of  earnestness  shall  be  there,  deepened 
perhaps  into  a  more  perfect  beauty  by  a  closer  inter- 
course with  the  Son  of  Man,  when  his  ears  have  heard 
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without  a  cloud  to  dim  it  throughout  all  eternity,— and 
how  will  the  most  aspiring  visions  of  reformation  that 
ever  filled  his  mind  on  earth  be  more  than  accomplished 
in  that  day  of  the  restitution  of  all  things !  How  will  he 
rejoice  in  his  strengtft  and  immortality,  as  he  busies  him- 
self to  perform  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  no  longer 
doubted  or  disputed  by  men !  What  member  of  the 
Divine  Body  will  glory  more  than  he  will  in  the 
catholic  and  perfect  union  of  men  with  each  other  and 
with  God ! 

My  dear  Mrs.  Arnold,  you  have  been  heretofore  a 
kind  friend  to  one  who  is  neither  forgetful  nor  un- 
grateful. But,  when  thus  gazing  up  into  heaven  after 
him,  I  remember  that  you  are  his,  I  pray  with  a  double 
earnestness  that  you  may  follow  him,  and  that  when 
your  time  is  come,  you  may  present  to  him  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  now  be  added  to  his  full  cup  of  joyi 
yourself  and  your  children  perfect  before  the  throne  of 
God.  Accept  this  blessing  from  your  true  and  sincere 
friend. 


John  Philip  Gei.i. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


PRAYERS, 


WRITTEN  BY  DR.  ARNOLD  FOR  VARIOUS  OCCASIOUS  IK 
RUGBY  SCHOOL. 


I.    PRAYKR   RXAD   EVERY   UORNINO  IN  THE   SIXTH   rORU. 

(See  ch«p.  ill.  voL  L  p,  107) 

O  Lord,  who  by  I'hy  holy  Apostle,  hast  taught  us  to  do  all 
things  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  to  Thy  gloiy,  give 
Thy  blessing,  we  pray  Thee,  to  this  our  d^ly  woric,  that  we 
may  do  it  in  faith,  and  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto 
mea  All  our  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  Thine,  and  we 
would  fain  devote  them  to  Thy  service.  Sanctify  them  and  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged ;  let  us  not  be  slothful,  but 
fervent  in  spirit,  and  do  T^ou,  O  Lord,  so  bless  our  efforts 
that  they  may  bring  forth  in  us  the  fruits  of  tnie  wisdom. 
Strengthen  the  faculties  of  our  minds  and  dispose  us  to  exert 
them,  but  let  us  always  remember  to  exert  them  for  Thy  glory, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  Thy  kingdom,  and  save  us  from  all 
pride,  and  vanity,  and  reliance  upon  our  own  power  or  wisdom. 
Teach  us  to  seek  after  truth,  and  enable  us  to  gain  it  j  but 
grant  that  we  may  ever  speak  the  truth  in  love : — that,  while 
we  know  earthly  things,  we  may  know  Thee,  and  be  known  by 
Thee,  through  and  in  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ     Give  us  this  day 
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in  ail  our  work  ana  all  our  reiresnmenis,  inrougn  je 
Thy  son,  our  Lord.     Amen, 


O  Lord  our  God,  we  are  once  again  anived  at  the  evening 
of  Thy  holy  day.     May  Thy  Spirit  render  it  tidily  blest  tc 

We  have  attended  the  public  service  of  Thy  Church; 
Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  and  our  own  consciences  each  know 
aJso,  whether  while  we  worshipped  Thee  in  form,  we  wor- 
shipped Thee  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Thou  knowest,  and  oui 
own  consciences  know  also,  whether  we  are  or  are  likely  to 
be  any  the  better  for  what  we  have  heard  with  our  outward  ears 
this  day. 

Foi^ve  us.  Lord,  for  this  great  sin  of  despising  the  means 
of  grace  which  Thou  hast  given  us.  Forgive  us  for  all  our 
carelessness,  inattention,  and  hardness  of  heart ;  forgive  us  for 
having  been  far  from  i'hee  in  mind,  when  our  lips  and  outward 
expressions  seemed  near  to  Thee. 

Lord,  will  it  be  so  for  ever  ?  Shall  we  ever  hear  and  not 
heed  P  And  when  our  life  is  drawing  near  to  its  end,  as  thb 
day  is  now,  shall  we  then  feel  that  we  have  lived  without  Thee 
in  the  world,  and  that  we  are  dying  unfoi^ven?  Gracious 
Father,  be  pleased  to  touch  our  hearts  in  time  with  trouble, 
with  sorrow,  with  sickness,  with  disappointment,  with  anythin,<; 
that  may  hinder  iliem  from  being  hard  to  the  end,  and  leading 
us  to  eternal  ruin. 

Thou  knowest  our  particular  temptations  here.  Help  us 
with  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  struggle  against  them.  Save  us  ftt>m 
being  ashamed  of  Thee  and  of  our  duty.  Save  us  from 
the  base  and  degrading  fear  of  one  another.  Save  us  from 
idleness  and  thoughtlessness.  Save  us  from  the  sin  of  false- 
hood and  lying.  Save  us  from  unkindness  and  selfishness, 
caring  only  for  ourselves  and  not  for  Thee,  and  for  our 
neighbours. 

Thou  who  knowest  all  our  weaknesses,  save  us  from  our- 
selves, and  our  own  evil  hearts.  Renew  us  witli  Thy  Spirit  to 
walk  as  becomes  those  whom  Thou  hast  redeemed,  through 
Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour,     Amen. 
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oi  our  neans,  Dom  uiose  oi  us  wno  are  going  lo  receive  me      i 
rite  of  confirmation  soon,  and  those  of  us  who  have  received     | 
it  already,  and  those  of   us  who    may  expect    to    receiw     j 
it  hereafter.      Quicken  in  as  many  of   us    as  hare    either 
this  day  or  heretofore  been  partakers  in  the  communion  of 
Thy  body  and  blood,  the  remembrance  of  that  blessed  sacra- 
ment, that  we  gave  ourselves  therein  to  be  wholly  Thine,  in 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  that  we  might  evermore  dwell  in  Thee, 
and  Thou  in  us.  | 

O  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  who  art  the  only  author  of  all 
spiritual  life,  quicken  us  with  Thy  power,  and  preserve  and 
quicken  us  in  the  life  which  is  Thy  gift  Forgive  us  that  we  I 
have  so  oflen  grieved  Thee,  and  preserve  us  from  grieving  | 
Thee  so  long  and  so  often,  that  Thou  wilt  depart  from  us  for 
evermore,  and  leave  us  to  a  state  beyond  repentance,  and 
beyond  forgiveness.  Teach  us  to  remember  that  every  day 
which  we  spend  carelessly  and  unprofitably,  we  are  gneving 
Thee,  and  tempting  Thee  to  leave  us.  Let  not  our  prosperity 
harden  our  hearts  to  our  destruction.  Screen  us  from  the 
horrible  sin  of  casting  a  stumbling-block  in  our  brother's  way, 
of  tempting  him  to  evil,  or  discouraging  him  from  good 
by  our  example,  or  by  our  laughter,  or  by  our  unldndness  and 
persecution. 

O  Lord  Almighty,  this  day  is  now  drawing  to  its  end.  May 
the  means  of  grace  which  Thou  hast  given  us  in  it  work  good 
in  us  for  to-morrow,  and  the  days  to  come.  May  Thy  blessing 
be  with  us  on  this  first  day  of  the  week,  to  guide  as  and  to 
ttrengthen  us  even  to  its  end. 

filess  alt  our  friends  in  all  places,  and  keep  them  in  Thy 
faith  and  fear:  bless  Thy  universal  church  militant  here  on 
earth,  and  grant  that  all  who  confess  with  their  mouth  the 
]Mrd  Jesus,  may  believe  on  Him  in  their  hearts  to  life  ever- 
lasting. Bless  our  Queen  and  our  country ;  that  we  may  be  a 
Christian  people,  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power.  Bless  this 
school,  that  it  may  be  a  place  of  godly  education,  to  Thy  glory 
and  the  salvation  of  our  own  souls.  Fill  us  with  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  that  we  may  labour  in  our  several  duties  towards  one 
another  and  towards  Thee,  as  befits  those  whom  thou  hast 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Thy  dear  Son. 

Finally,  we  thank  Thee  for  all  those,  whether  we  have  . 
known  them  on  earth,  or  whether  they  were  strangets  to  us, 
who  have  departed  this  life  in  Thy  Udth  and  fear ;  and  who  are 
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0  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  we  give  Thee  our  bumbte 
and  hearty  thanks  foi  Thy  goodness  shomi  to  Thy  senant 
whom  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  visit  with  sickness.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  prospect  which  Thou  hast  given  him  of 
recovery  of  his  full  health  and  strength,  as  well  as  for  the 
present  abatement  of  his  disorder.  Grant  that  Thy  mercies 
may  be  felt  by  him  and  by  us  ;  that  they  may  not  lead  us  to 
tempt  Thy  long-suffering  by  continued  hardness  of  heart,  but 
may  make  us  desirous  of  showing  our  gratitude  to  Thee  by 
living  according  to  Thy  wilL  May  we  remember  how  nearly 
faeal&  and  sickness  come  together,  and  that  the  time  will 
surely  come  to  us  when  we  shall  be  raised  up  bom  sickness  no 

While  Thou  yet  sparest  us,  give  us  grace  to  turn  to  Thee 
in  earnest,  that  we  may  not  have  to  turn  to  Thee  when  it  is 
too  late  with  a  vain  regret  and  despair.  Grant  this,  O  Lord, 
for  Thy  dear  Son's  sake,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


The  following  prayers  were  contributed  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  in  1842,  to  a  Book  of  Family  Prayers  for 
every  Day  in  the  Year  (published  by  Mr.  Whittlemorc. 
Brighton),  in  answer  to  a  request  made  to  him  by  the 
Editor,  and  they  are  here  inserted  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  the  publisher.  The  subjects  of  them  were 
doubtless  suggested  by  two  wants,  which  he  often 
lamented,  in  the  public  services  of  the  Liturgy,  viz.  a 
more  direct  reference  to  the  blessings  of  the  natural 
seasons,  and  also  an  offering  of  thank^vings  and 
prayers  for  the  blessings  of  law  and  government,  uncon- 
nected with  any  such  political  allusions  as  occur  in  the 
four  State  Services  appended  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

L      JOHN,   IV.    ^5. 

O  Lord  God,  who  givest  us  the  promise  of  food  fw  oar 
bodies,  and  makest  the  seed  sown  to  grow  up  and  ripen  and 
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ao  our  pan  lowaras  raising  uie  miiis  oi    ine  eann  loi  ooi     i 
sustenance,  then  we  can  no  more  oiake  good  our  Deglect,  and     ' 
it  will  be  too  laie  to  wish  that  we  had  been  wiser.     O  Laid,     | 
our  lives  are  fast  running  away,  like  the  natural  year  ;  we  have     \ 
received  Thy  good  gifto,  the  sun  and  the  rain  of  Thy  grace,     I 
that  we  should  bring  forth  spiritual  fruits.     Now  is  the  time  tii     \ 
the  harvest ;  now  mayst  Thou  come  to  see  whether  or  no  the     I 
seed  which  has  been  sown   in    us  is  bringing  forth    fhiit   in      I 
its  season.     Every  day,  O  Lord,  mayst  Thou  expect  to  find 
fruit  in  us  ;  our  spiritual  harvest  should  be  ever  ready  for  the 
sickle.     Yet  how  many  days  hast  Thou  come  seeking  fruit  in 
us  and  finding  none.     How  many  days  have  we  spent  in  so, 
or  in  that  which  Thou  callest  sin,  though  we  deem  it  iimocent,  in 
following  our  own  ways,  and  our  own  pleasures,  and  neither 
working  nor  enjoying  to  Thy  glory,  because  we  thought  not  of 
Thee,  nor  of  Thy  beloved  Son. 

So,  in  one  sense,  0  Lord,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are 
not  saved.  One  summer,  many  summers  have  been  so  ended 
— many  times  when  we  might  have  brought  forth  fmit  and  did 
not — many  birthdays  have  returned  to  us,  and  yet  have  not 
found  us  nearer  Thee,  although  we  were  nearer  to  death  and 
judgment 

Yet  not  for  nothing,  O  Lord,  does  any  man  grieve  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  and  turn  away  from  thy  loving  caU.  Refusing  Thy 
strength,  we  betome  weaker ;  refusing  to  hve  by  faith,  heavenly 
thinxr  become  darker  to  us  ;  despising  Thy  long-suffering,  om 
heans  become  harder  ;  we  are  not  what  we  once  were  ;  we  are 
stained  with  many  fresh  sins,  encumbered  with  many  infirmi- 
ties :  we  have  built  again  the  things  which  Christ  destroyed ; 
and  next  year  we  shall  not  be  what  we  are  now,  but  harder  : 
and  Thou  hast  said,  there  is  a  state  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
be  renewed  unto  repentance. 

O  Lord,  save  us  from  this  dreadful  state,  a  state  of  con- 
demnation even  before  the  judgment.  O  Lord,  yet  once  more 
we  pray  Thee  to  deliver  us  j  for  Thy  Son's  sake,  whose  name 
we  bear,  and  by  whose  blood  we  are  redeemed,  have  mercy 
upon  us.  Cleanse  our  hearts  from  their  manifold  sins.  Give 
strength  to  our  feeble  purposes.  Deliver  us  from  the  malice  of 
our  enemy,  to  whom  we  have  betrayed  ourselves.  Deliver  us 
from  sin  which  cannot  be  repented  of;  from  the  last  hardness 
of  heart  to  be  melted  only  by  Thy  judgments  when  the  time  of 
mercy  is  over.     O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst  warn  Thy  dis- 
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mucn  ana  pmy  lesi  uiey  enierea  into  lemprauon,  gnni  us  uie 
help  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  do  Those  things  which  Thon  com- 
tnandest  us.  Help  us  to  watch  aai  help  us  to  pray.  Keep 
alive  in  us  the  resolutions  which  fade  so  quickly.  Call  to 
prayer  the  mmiauiing  heart  that  tries  to  escape  from  Thy 
service,  and  when  we  kneel  down  and  our  lips  utter  words  <M 
prayer,  do  Thou  then  restrdn  our  wandering  thoughts,  and  fix 
our  whole  soul  and  spirit  in  one  earnest  sense  of  our  own 
perishing  condition  and  of  Thine  almighty  and  ever-present 
love  to  us.  And  now,  O  Lord,  the  words  which  we  have 
spoken,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  them ;  let  not  our  lips 
have  prayed  and  our  hearts  be  silent  Forgive  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  all  our  service,  and  deanse  us  from  the  sin  which 
cleaves  to  us  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  by  Thy  most  precious 
blood,  and  by  the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  And  O  God 
most  holy,  receive  our  prayers  in  the  name  of  Thy  beloved 
Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


O  pnj  hr  tba  peace  ol  Joniakni :  Ibejr  ilwU  prosper  tbU  lore  (bv 


O  Lord,  who  by  Thy  Holy  Apostle  hast  commanded  us  to 
make  prayers  and  intercessions  for  all  men,  we  implore  Thy 
blessing,  more  especially  upon  this  our  country,  upon  its 
government,  and  upon  its  people. 

May  Thy  Holy  Spirit  be  with  our  rulers,  with  the  Queen, 
and  all  who  are  in  authority  under  her.  Grant  that  they  may 
govern  in  Thy  faith  and  fear,  striving  to  put  down  al!  evil,  and 
to  encourage  and  support  all  that  is  good.  Give  Thy  Spirit  of 
wisdom  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  make  laws  for  us.  Grant 
that  they  may  understand  and  feel  how  great  a  work  Tliou 
hast  given  them  to  do ;  that  they  may  not  do  it  lightly  or 
foolishly,  or  from  any  evil  passion,  or  in  ignorance,  but  gravely, 
soberly,  and  with  a  godly  spirit,  enacting  always  things  just, 
and  ttmigs  wise,  and  things  merciful,  to  the  putdng  away  of  all 
wrong  and  oppression,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  true 
welfare  of  thy  people.  Give  to  US  and  all  this  nation  a  spirit 
of  dutiful  obedience  to  the  laws,  not  only  for  wrath  but  also 
for  conscience'  sake.     Teach  us  to  remember  Thy  Apostle's 


defraud  those  who  in  the  receiving  of  custom  and  tribute  aie 
Thy  ministers,  attending  continually  upon  this  very  thing. 

Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord  I  Preserve  both  us  and 
our  government  from  the  evil  spirit  of  ambition  and  pride,  and 
teach  us  to  value,  and  to  labour  with  all  sincerity  to  preserve 
peace  with  all  nations,  not  indulging  in  taunts  and  railings 
against  other  people,  but  showing  forth  a  spirit  of  meekness, 
as  becomes  those  who  call  themselves  Chrisfs  servants.  Save 
us  from  all  those  national  sins  which  expose  us  most  justly  to 
Thy  heavy  judgments.  From  unbelief  and  profaneness,  from 
injustice  and  oppression,  from  hardness  of  heart  and  neglect  ol 
the  poor,  from  a  careless  and  worldly  spirit,  working  and 
enjoying  with  no  thought  of  Thee ;  from  these  and  all  other 
sins,  be  Thou  pleased  to  preserve  us,  and  give  us  each  one  for 
himself  a  holy  watchfulness,  that  we  may  not  by  our  sins  add 
to  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  our  country,  but  may  strive  to 
keep  ourselves  puie  from  the  blood  of  all  men,  and  to  bring 
down  Thy  blessmg  upon  ourselves  and  all  who  belong  to  us. 

These  things  and  all  else  which  may  be  good  for  our  tem- 
poral and  for  our  spiritual  welfare,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee  to 
grant  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  Thy  dear  Son,  Jestts 
Christ  our  Lord. 
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5-  How  far  the  dnunatic  lacul^  is  compatible  with  the  'on 
of  truth. 

6.  The  principal  events  and  men  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland,  A.D.  1600. 

7.  The  ideal  is  superior  to  the  real 

8.  The  good  and  evil  which  resulted  from  the  Seven  Years' 
War. 

9.  Cogitamus  secundum  naturam,  loquimur  ex  pneceptisi 
agimus  e  consuetudtna     (Bacon.) 

10.  Magnus  esse  debet  historiam  legentibus  fructns,  snpe- 
rioria  svi  calamitates  cum  b&c  noBtrft  humanitate  et  tranquilitate 
conferentibus. 

11.  Parum  valet  rerum  ipsarum  sdentia,  nisi  accedat 
ingenii  vigor,  qusc  informem  molem  in  veram  doctiinam 
efBngat 

13.  Henricus  Jenkyns,  jam  extiemi  senectute,  qutt  in  tam 
loDg&  vit&  memoni  dignissima  viderit,  nepotibus  enamt 

13.  An  bene  constitntum  sit  debitoris  non  bona  tantom, 
sed  etiam  corpus  creditori  esse  obnoxium, 

14.  Franco-Gallomm  exercitus,  devicti  inferiori  JEgypto, 
Euperiorem  et  urbem  Thebas  ingreditur. 

15.  De  saeculo,  quo  Esaias  vatidnia  sua  edidlL 

16.  Diversi  nuntii  a  Novoburieasi  prelio  Londinnm  et 
Oxoniam  pervenientes. 

1 7.  Oxonise  descriptio,  qualem  redivivus  describeret  Heio- 
dotu&    (Greek.) 

18.  Qux  in  quascunque  regiones  peregrinantibus  precipufe 
notanda. 

19.  Alexander  Babylonem  ingreditur,  neque  ita  mult6  post 
morbo  correptus,  inter  summum  suoium  fletum  et  dolorcm 
animum  expirat 

to.  Africa  provincia,  postquam  Romanis  subjecta  esset, 
quas  potissimum  vices  usque  ad  banc  etatem  subierit 

ai.  Non  ea  est  vitx  nostrae  ratio  ut  sciamus  omnia,  neque 
ut  de  omnibus  inceiti  dubitemus ;  sed  ut  neque  scdentes  plan^ 
neque  ignorantes,  probabili  causi  mod  credamus. 

33.  Deliniantur  voces,  quse  sequuntur,  ri  rliuor,  ri  oAi^ 
ioAtiirta,  fides :  nccnon,  voces  Anglicse, — "  revolution,"  "  phQo- 
sophy,"  "art,"  "religion,"  "duty,"  "romantic,"  "sublime," 
"  pretty." 

93.  JudiBus  quidam  Athenas  devectus  Sociati  de  repuUici 
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14-  De  veiis  renim  miraculis. 

35.  De  primffivis  animatibus  et  terrte  bujus  mirandis 
vicibua. 

16.  Enropain  per  Bstatem  anni  1815  dicumrectus,  quern 
rerum  statum  apud  singulos  populos  oflendiaset 

37.  Desczii^o  monastctii,  qiue  sit  singularum  domi  partium 
distributio,  qnalemque  ibi  Titam  degant  monachi. 

98.  De  celeberrimis  qiue  in  omnl  inemon&  soiptEe  sunt 
l^'bus. 

39.  Calendarium  natunde. 

30.  £a  demum  vera  est  voluptas  qiue  non  tarn  spe  delectat, 
qiuuD  recra'datione  pneteriti — ("  Look  not  on  pleasures  aa  they 
come,  but  go  "). 

stta/Kcrs  roR  verbk. 

I.  Pendent  open  intenupta. 
s.  Venua  eadem  quie  Libitina. 

3.  Piytaneum. 

4.  Byzantinum  sive  Romanum  impenum  inter  novas 
Europse  respublicas  solum  antiquitatis  moDumentum  superstes 
manet 

5.  Africa,  bonarum  aitiutn  nutrix,  nunc  baibarie  premitur. 

6.  'SpaiTti  iroifilat  tripftpot, 

7.  Mediteiranei  Asiee  campi. 

8.  Richardi  Cromwellii  in  Senatum  reditus. 

9.  Vulgo  ferunt  beatas  esse  nuptias,  quaa  lol  illuminat ; 
ioferias,  quibus  inoiant  nubea. 

10.  The  Land's  End. 

II.  Supremi  fructus  anni 
19.  Sicdtate  laboiant  agri. 

13.  Festum  Onmium  Animaium,  sive  Dies  In  meinoiiam 
Chii^anorum  defiinctorum  celcbratus. 

14.  NnCc  iit>anir6fura.   ■ 

15.  Epicurus  acbolain  in  hoitulo  suo  instituiL 

16.  Polycarpi  Mart3rrium. 

17.  Magna  est  fiinenira  religio. 

18.  Oculis  capto  mens  tamen  intus  vigeL 

19.  Christianus,  trajecto  flumiue,  ob  pencula  vin  feticitei 
iuperata,  grates  agiL     (Pilgrim's  Progress. ) 

so.  (The  Seven  Sleepers.)     Du  septeni  UUe  pueris  iiui  cum 


31,  Duodeam  vultuies  a  Romulo  visse.  | 

aa.  Ulysses  ia  ipso  mortis  limine  cum  matris  umbti  col- 
loquitur.  I 

33.  Demosthenis  supreme  fata. 

34.  Fasti  Christiani. 

35.  Adventus  Dotnini  qualis  ab  ecdeaii  nngulis  annu 
celebratur. 

>6.  Urbis  Ronue  vicissitudines. 

37.  Hortus  Anglicus. 

38.  Prospectabat  pulcherrimum  sinum,  antequam  Vesuvius 
mons  ardesceus  facicm  loci  verterct   (Tac;  AmL  iv.  67.) 

39.  Pastores  duo,  hie  mare  ilte  dulds  aqus  flumina,  attemis 
versibus  laudant 

30.  Ne  plus  ultra. 

PROSE  SUBJECTS,    FROU    FEBRUARY  TO  JDNE,    1643. 

I.  De  foenore  et  de  legibus  foenebribus. 

3.  Duo  viatores,  ob  ipso  fonte  profecti,  Rbodani  cnrsum 
animi  causfl  usque  ad  mare  exploiant 

3.  Quis  rerum  fuerit  status  circa  annum  post  Christum 
sexcentcsimum. 

4.  "  Nunc  dimittis."  (Christianus,  ipsis  Apostolis  sequalis, 
jam  ad  centesimum  annum  provectus,  grates  Deo  agit  ob  fidem 
per  universum  ftzh  tenarum  orbem  pervulgatam.) 

5.  John,  xvL  33.  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto 
them,  they  had  not  had  sin ;  but  now  they  have  no  cloak,  for 
their  sin.     (English  Prose.) 

6.  De  seeds  Judseorum,  Pharisfeis,  Sadducsis,  et  Esseni- 
bus ;  necnon  de  Publicanis  et  quos  vocant  Judaizanttbus  sive 
Christianis  Judaismum  affectantibus. 

7.  NfVTf/ilfovtn  rdit  iktyoii  irrMytt  i  OpiKru/SoiAiw.       (GlCek. ) 

8.  Quintilius  Vams  cum  legionibus  in  GermaniA  occidione 
occisus. 

9.  Calus  Trebatius  Testa  a  Britannii  Ciceronis  litteris 
(£p.  ad.  Div.  lib.  vii.)  respondct. 

to.  De  viti  et  moribus  Sultani  Mamudi. 

II.  De  seditionc  inter  Athenienses  quS  quadringenti  itli 
viri  rempublicam  invaserunt 

T3.  Macedonum  et  Russorum  regna  inter  se  comparantur. 
13.  Quieritur  qute  sit  philosophia  et  quam  ob  causam  ei  ^ 
pluribus  invideatur. 
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i.  Gray's  Hymn  to  Adversity. 

3.  Sophonisba. 

4  Fodinse  mercenarii  subito  terne  lapsu  poene  obruti  post 
longum  et  giuvissimum  Wtie  discritnen  tandem  ad  tucem 
pToferuntur. 

5.  Hannibal  Italiam  rclinquit 

6.  Novi  Ulyssis  errores  — ColumQB  Heiculis,  Iberia, 
Oceaniu. 

7.  Scipio  Africanus  in  ceM  Jovis  secum  meditator. 

8.  Translation  from  Cowper's  Task,  Book  IV. 

9.  Kehama  poculum  immortalitas  impius  arripit. 
to.  Translation  from  Pope's  Third  Moral  Epistle. 
II.  Prometheus  Liberatiu. 

II.  Fortuna. 

13.  Haley  ones. 

14  Puceus  in  Monte  Zion  defossus  vivas  aquanim  venai 
in  lucem  aperit  (in  allusion  to  an  Artesian  well  lately  tunic  in 
the  dry  rock  of  Jerusalem). 

15.  Porda,  Catonia  Filia,  Bruti  Uxor. 

t6.  Domus  ulHou. 
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COLLBGII  SS.   TRINITATIS 
APUD   CANTA&RIOIEHSES 

OLiM  soai 

KT  HUJUSCE  SCHOLA 

PER  TRES   AMNOS   B   HAGISTRIS. 

QUI  PUBUCA   ET  FRIVATA   HUNERA 

OPTlHt  AUSFICATUS 

QOIPPK  QUI   CHRlSrUH   SOLTJK  ACSPICEM 

NOVISSBT, 
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APPENDIX  D. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TRAVELLING  JOURNALa 

It  will  have  been  already  gathered  from  Dr.  Arnold's     | 
letters,  how  great  a  pleasure  he  took  in  tiavelling.     It     d 
was,  in  fact,  except  so  far  as  his  domestic  life  can  be  so     J 
considered,  his  chief  recreation,  combining,  as    it   did,     I 
opportunities  for  following  out  his  delight  in  History     J 
with  his  love  of  external  nature^  both  in  its  poetical  and     | 
scientiiic   aspect     In   works  of  art  he   took  but   little     j 
interest,  and  any  extended  researches  in  physical  science 
were  precluded  by  want  of  time,   whilst  from  natural 
history  he  had  an  instinctive  but  characteristic  shrink- 
ing.     "  The   whole   subject,"    he    said,    "  of  the    brute 
creation  is  to  me  one  of  such  painful  mystery,  that  I  dare 
not  approach  it"     But  geography  and  geol<^y  in  all 
their  forms,  plants,  and  flowers,  not  from  any  botanical 
interest,  but  for  their  own  sakes, — beauty  of  architecture 
and  of  scenery, — had  an  attraction  for  him,  which  it  is    f 
difficult  adequately   to   express  ;   and,   when   to   these    i 
were  added  the  associations  of  great  historical  events,  it 
may  well  be  conceived  how  enthusiastic  was  his  delight    ( 
in  bis  short  summer  tours,  and  how  essential  a  part  of    7 
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past  recollection. 

It  was  his  practice  when  travelling,  to  keep  very 
minute  journals,  which — as  his  tours  were,  partly  from 
necessity  and  partly  from  choice,  extremely  rapid — he 
wrote  always  on  the  spot,  or  immediately  after,  and  often 
whilst  actually  in  the  act  of  travelling.  And,  being  ad- 
dressed throughout  to  his  absent  wife  or  children,  as  the 
case  might  be,  they  partake  partly  of  the  character  of  a 
private  diary,  or  of  private  letters,  but  rather  of  conver- 
sation, such  as  he  would  have  held  with  those  whom  he 
was  addressing,  had  they  been  actually  with  him. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  selections  from  journals  of  tbia 
description  can  give  any  adequate  notion  of  the  whole, 
of  which  they  are  fragments, — of  the  domestic  playful- 
nesses,— the  humorous  details  in  verse  or  prose,  of  tra- 
velling adventures, — the  very  jolts  of  the  carriage,  and 
difficulties  of  the  road, — the  rapid  sketches  of  the  mere 
geographical  outline  of  the  country, — the  succession  of 
historical  associations,  —  the  love,  brought  out  more 
strongly  by  absence,  for  his  own  church  and  country, — 
the  strain  of  devout  thought  and  prayer  pervading  the 
whole, — which,  when  taken  altogether,  give  a  more  living 
image  of  the  man  himself,  than  anything  else  which  he 
has  left.  But  to  publish  the  whole  of  any  one  of  the 
many  volumes  through  which  these  journals  extend,  was 
for  many  reasons  impossible,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
thought  desirable  to  select,  in  the  following  extracts, 
such  passages  as  contained  matters  of  the  most  genera] 
interest,  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  context  as  might 
serve  to  obviate  the  abruptness  of  their  introduction,  and 
in  the  hope  that  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  the 
difference  in  their  character,  as  they  are  read,  thus  torn 
from  their  natural  place,  instead  of  appearing  in  the 
general  course  of  his  thoughts  and  observations,  as  they 
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mule  track  that  goes  irom  Como  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  as  the  mountains  go  sheer  down  into  the  water,  the 
mule  track  is  obliged  to  be  cut  out  of  their  sides,  like  a  terrac^ 
half  way  between  their  summits  and  their  feet  They  are 
covered  with  wood,  all  chestnut,  from  top  to  bottom,  except 
where  patches  have  i>eeii  found  level  enough  for  bouses  to 
stand  on,  and  vines  to  grow ;  but  just  where  we  are  it  is  quite 
lonely  ;  I  look  up  to  the  blue  sky,  and  down  to  the  blue  lake, 
the  one  just  above  me,  and  the  other  just  below  me,  and  see 
both  through  the  thick  branches  of  the  chestnuts.  Seventeen 
or  eighteen  vessels,  with  their  white  sails,  are  enlivening  the 
lake,  and  about  half  a  mile  on  my  right  the  rock  is  too  steep 
for  any  thing  to  grow  on  it,  and  goes  down  a  bare  cliff.  A 
little  beyond,  I  see  some  terraces  and  vines,  and  bright  white 
houses ;  and  farther  still,  there  is  a  little  low  point,  running  out 
into  the  lake,  which  just  affords  room  for  a  village,  dose  on 
the  water's  edge,  and  a  white  church  tower  rising  in  the  midst 
of  it.  The  opposite  shore  is  just  the  same,  villages  and  moun- 
tains, and  trees,  and  vines,  all  one  perfect  loveliness.  I  have 
found  plenty  of  the  red  cyclamen,  whose  perfume  is  exquisite. 

On  the  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Como. — We  have  made  oui 
way  down  to  the  water's  edge  to  bathe,  and  are  now  sitting  on 
a  stone  to  cool.  No  words  can  describe  the  beauty  of  all  the 
scenery  ;  we  stopped  at  a  walk  at  a  spot,  where  the  stream 
descended  in  a  deep  green  dell  from  the  mountains,  with  a 
succession  of  &lls ;  the  delt  so  deep,  that  the  sun  could  not 
reach  the  water,  which  lay  every  now  and  then  resting  in  deep' 
rocky  pools,  so  beautifully  clear,  that  nothing  but  strong  pru- 
dence prevented  us  from  bathing  in  them ;  the  banks  of  the 
dell,  all  turf  and  magnificent  chestnuts,  varied  with  rocks,  and 
the  broad  lake  bright  in  the  sunshine  stretched  out  before  us. 


IL       TOUR   IN   SCOTLAND. 

Angittt  g,  TSa6. 

The  cheapness  of  education  is  certainly  a  great  thing  for 
Scotland  j  and  the  new  Edinburgh  Academy  promises  to  be  as 
economical  as  the  High  School.  They  are  both  day  schools  j 
and  parents  mostly,  therefore,  reside  in  Edinburgh  whilst  their 
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lege,  and  at  twccty-one  tney  enter  on  tneir  proiesstons,  at  leas 
those  of  I^w  and  Physic ;  but  at  coU^e  they  board  at  homt 
or  with  some  relation,  or  in  some  cheap  boarding-hocise  ;  tbu; 
the  expenses  are  limited  to  the  mere  fees  foi  attendajice  oc 
lectures,  which  of  course  are  trifling,  but  not  more  moderate 
than  in  Oxford  ;  nay,  a  pupil  at  Oxford  gets  his  college  tuition 
comparatively  cheaper,  considering  how  much  more  an  Oxford 
tutor  can  do,  and  does  commonly,  than  a  Professor  who  merely 
reads  Lectures.     The  advantages  of  the  Edinburgh  system  are, 
however,  very  considerable ;  in  many  respects  I  wish  we  could 
adopt  them,  or  rather  blend  them  with  those  points  in  which 
we  are  certainly  far  superior.     The  friendships  of  an  English 
public  school  and  university  can  rarely,  I  should  think,  be 
formed  on  the  Scotch  system ;  but  on  the  other  hand   the 
domestic  affections  are  more  cherished.    Jeffrey  said  that  all 
nations  remarked  the   want  of  filial  affection    towards    theii 
fathers  in  England ;  the  looking  upon  them  as  harsh  and  nig- 
gardly, and  tibe  want  of  entire  love  and  confidence   towards 
them,  was  peculiarly   English^and  he  attributed  it   to   the 
estrangement  from  home,  and  the  habits  of  expense  wbicfa  are 
at  once  generated  by  our  system  of  education  ;  the  one  loosen- 
ing the  intimacy  and  close  knowledge  of  one  another,  which 
should  subsist  between  father  and  son,  the  other  supfdyiog  a 
perpetual  food  for  mutual  complaints  and  unkindness.    As- 
suredly this  is  true  in  some  measure,  and  is  an  evQ  arisii^  oai 
of  our  system  of  education  which  had  never  struck  me  befoit.  [ 
It  certainly  furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  doing  everything 
to  reduce  the  expenses  of  our  system ;  and  there  is  this  also 
to  be  said — if  a  boy  in  Scodand  wastes  the  advantages  given 
him,  at  least  the  loss  to  his  father  is  not  great  in  a  pecuniary  t 
point  of  view ;  but  in  England  a  little  fortune  is  sunk  m  a  boy's 
education,  and  how  ofQn   is   the   finiit   returned  absoluteh  I 
nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  most  &vourable  cases,  there  ' 
can  be  no  comparison  between  what  Oxford  and  Cambridge  I 
can  do  for  a  man,  and  what  he  can  gain  at  Edinburgh — nor 
indeed  is  the  comparison  quite  fair,  because  we  rarely  leave  the 
University  till  a  year  or  two  later  than  is  the  case  in  Scotland :  ' 
and  in  tie  most  favourable  cases,  a  year  between  twenty-one  and 
twenty-two  is  of  incalculable  benefit 
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Paris.  ManA,  1397. 
I.  In  church  to-day  there  was  a  prayer  for  the  king  and 

toyal  family  of  France,  but  they  were  prayed  for  simply  in  their 
personal  capacity,  and  not  as  the  rulers  of  a.  great  nation,  nor 
was  there  any  prayer  for  the  French  people.  St  Paul's  exhor- 
tation is  to  pray,  not  for  kings,  and  their  families,  but  fa 
kings  and  a//  who  are  in  authority,  "  that  we  may  lead  a 
peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty."  So  for  ever  is  thk 
most  pure  command  corrupted  by  servility  and  counline? 


Jolgny,  Aprtfi;  iflaT. 
2.  Sens  has  a  fine  cathedral,  with  two  very  bea'.itifiil  painted 
rose-windows  in  the  transepts,  and  a  monument  of  the  Dauphin, 
father  to  the  present  king,  which  is  much  spoken  ot  Here  the 
cheating  of  the  blacksmiths  went  on  in  full  perfection,  and  it 
really  a  very  great  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  travelling  in 
France.  The  moment  we  stop  anywheie,  out  comes  a  fellow 
with  his  leathern  apron,  and  goes  poking  and  prying  about  the 
carriage  in  hopes  of  finding  some  job  to  do ;  and  they  all  do 
their  work  so  ill,  that  they  generally  never  fail  to  find  some- 
thing left  for  them  by  their  predeceMOr's  clumsineM.  Agaio, 
I  have  been  struck  with  the  toL:l  absence  of  all  gentlemen, 
and  of  all  persons  of  the  education  c^d  feelings  of  gentlemen. 
1  am  afraid  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  ai«  udly  ignorant  and 
unprincipled,  and  then  liberty  and  equality  ve  but  evils.  A 
little  less  aristocracy  in  our  country  and  a  little  more  heie^ 
would  seem  a  desirable  improvement ;  there  seem  great 
elements  of  good  amongst  the  people  here;  -great  courtesy 
and  kindness,  with  all  their  cheating  and  unreasonableness. 
May  He  who  only  can,  turn  the  hearts  of  this  people,  and 
of  all  other  people,  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  Himself  in 
His  Son,  in  whom  there  is  neither  Englishman  or  Frpnchman, 
any  more  than  Jew  or  Greek,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all  1  And 
may  He  keep  alive  in  me  the  spirit  of  charity,  to  judge  favour- 
ably and  feel  kindly  towards  those  amongst  whom  I  am  travel- 
ling ;  inasmuch  as  Christ  died  for  them  as  well  as  for  us,  and 
they  too  call  themselves  af^er  His  name. 
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II  was  wiiniD  uie  nonzon,  ana  so  was  mucn  less  conspicuous, 
and,  only  a  part  of  the  dome  being  visible  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  it  looked  mean  and  stumpy.  Nothing  ebe  marked 
the  site  of  the  city,  but  the  trees  of  the  gardens  about  it,  sunk 
by  the  distance  into  one  dark  mass,  and  the  number  of  white 
villas,  specking  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  some  little 
distance  above  the  town,  and  then  suddenly  ceasing.  But  the 
whole  scene  that  burst  upon  our  view,  when  taken  io  all  its 
parts,  was  most  interesting.  Full  in  front  rose  the  Alban  hills, 
the  white  villas  on  their  sides  distinctly  visible  even  at  that 
distance,  which  was  more  than  thirty  miles.  On  the  left  were 
the  Apennines,  and  Tivoli  was  disdnctty  to  be  seen  on  the 
summit  of  its  mountain,  on  one  of  the  lowest  and  nearest 
points  of  the  chain.  On  the  right  and  all  before  us  lay  the 
Campagna,  whose  perfectly  level  oudine  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  sea,  which  was  scarcely  more  so.  It  began  now  to  get 
dark,  and,  as  there  is  hardly  any  twilight,  it  was  dark  soon 
after  we  left  la  Storta,  the  last  post  before  you  enter  Rome. 
The  air  blew  fresh  and  cool,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  drive  over 
the  remaining  part  of  the  Campagna  till  we  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  crossed  it  by  the  Milvian  bridge. 
About  two  miles  farther  on  we  reached  the  walls  of  Rome,  and 
entered  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

Rome,  April,  1837. 

4.  ,  .  .  .  After  dinner  Bunsen  called  for  us  in  his  carriage 
and  took  us  to  his  house  first  on  the  Capitol,  the  different 
windows  of  which  command  the  different  views  of  ancient  and 
modem  Rome.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  view  of  the  former ; 
we  looked  down  on  the  Forum,  and  just  opposite  were  the 
Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
Oesars  on  the  one,  and  houses  intermixed  with  gardens  on  the 
other.  The  mass  of  the  Colosseum  rose  beyond  the  Forum, 
and,  beyond  all,  the  wide  pkin  of  the  Campagna  to  the  se^ 
On  the  left  rose  the  Alban  hills  bright  in  the  setting  sun,  which 
played  full  upon  Frascati  and  Albano,  and  the  trees  which 
edge  the  lake ;  and,  farther  away  in  the  distance,  it  lit  up  the 
old  town  of  Lavicum.  Then  we  descended  into  the  Forum, 
the  light  fast  fading  away  and  throwing  a  kindred  soberness 
over  the  scene  of  ruin.  The  soil  has  risen  from  rubbish  at 
least  fifteen  feet,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  hills  look  lower 
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massy  foundation-stones  of  the  Capitoline  Temple,  which  were 
laid  by  Tarquinius  the  Proud,  to  a  single  pillar  erected  in 
honour  of  Phocas,  the  Eastern  Emperor,  in  Uie  fifth  c^turr. 
What  the  fragments  of  pillars  belonged  to,  perht^>s  we   never 
can  know  ;  but  that  I  think  matters  little.     I  care  not  irhctber 
it  was  a  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  or  the  Basilica  Julia,  bet 
one  knows  that  one  is  on  the  ground  of  the  Forum,  uader  the 
Capitol,  the  place  where  the  tribes  assembled,  and  the  orators 
spoke ;  the  scene,  in  short,  of  all  the  internal  struggles  of  the 
Roman  people.    We  passed  on  to  the  Arch  of  Titus.    Amongst 
the  reliefs,  there  is  the  figure  of  a  man  bearing  the  golden    ' 
candlestick  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  one  of  the  spoils 
of  the  triumph.     Yet  He  who  abandoned  His  visible  and  local 
Temple  to  the  hands  of  the  heathen  for  the  sins  of  His  nomiDaJ     I 
worshippers,  has  taken  to  Him  His  great  power  and  has  gotten    I 
Him  glory  by  destroying  the  idols  of  Rome  as  He  bad  done    I 
the  idols  of  Babylon ;  and  the  goldoi  candlestick  bums  and    J 
shall  bum  with  an  everlasting  light,  while  the  enemies  of  His    I 
holy  name,  Babylon,  Rome,  or  the  carcase  of  sin  in  eveiy  land    | 
which  the  eagles  of  His  wrath  will  surely  find  out,  perish  for  ever    ' 
from  before  Him.     We  returned  to  our  inn  to  dress,  and  then    i 
went  again  to  Bunsen's  evening  party.     We  came  home  vboat    I 
eleven ;  I  wrote  some  Joum^,  and  went  to  bed  soon  after   i 
twelve.     Such  was  my  first  day  in  Rome !  and  if  I  were  to   I 
leave  it  to-morrow,  I  should  think  that  one  day  was  well  worth   I 
the  journey.     But  you  cannot  tell  bow  poor  aU  the  objects  ol  ' 
the  North  of  Italy  seem  in  comparison  with  what  I  find  here  -.   I 
I  do  not  mean  as  to  scenery  or  actual  beauty,  but  in  intercsL    I 
When  I  leave  Rome  I  could  willingly  sleep  all  the  way  to   | 
Laleham  ;  that  so  I  might  bring  home  my  recollection  of  this 
place  "  unmixed  with  baser  matter."  I 

5 After  dinner  we  started  agEun  in  our  carriage  lo  I 

the  Ponte  Molle,  about  two  miles  out  of  Rome.     All  the  way  I 

the  road  runs  under  a  steep  and  clif^  bank,  which  is  the  con-  1 
tinuation  of  the  Cotlis  Hortulorum  in  Rome  itself,  and  which 

turns  off  at  the  Ponte  Molle,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  Tiba  I 

for  some  way  to  the  north,  the  clif&,  however,  being  succeeded  J 

by  grass  slopes.     On  the  right  bank,  after  crossing  the  ModU  I 
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The  Monte  Mario  is  thehighestpointof  the  same  line  of  hills,  of 
which  the  Vatican  and  Janiculum  form  parts :  it  is  a  hne  inter- 
sected with  many  valleys  of  denudation,  making  several  cuives, 
and  as  it  were  little  bays  and  creeks  in  it,  like  the  hills  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  behind  Chertsey,  which  coining 
toTwaid  at  St  Anne's,  fall  back  in  a  very  irregular  line  behind 
Stroud  and  Thorpe  Green,  and  then  come  forward  again  with 
a  higher  and  steeper  side  close  to  the  Thames  at  Cooper's 
HiU.  The  Monte  Mario  is  like  Cooper's  Hill,  the  highest, 
boldest,  and  most  prominent  part  of  die  line  ;  it  is  about  the 
height  and  steepness  too  of  Cooper's  Hill,  and  has  the  Tiber 
just  at  the  foot  of  it,  like  the  Thames  at  Anchorwick.  To  keep 
up  the  resemblance  there  is  a  sort  of  terrace  at  the  top  of  the 
Monte  Mario  planted  with  cypresses,  and  a  villa,  though 
dilapidated,  crowns  the  summit,  as  also  at  out  old  friend 
above  Egham.  Here  we  stood,  on  a  most  delicious  evening, 
the  ilex  and  the  gum-dstus  in  great  proftision  about  us,  the 
slope  below  full  of  olives  and  vines,  the  cypresses  over  our 
heads,  and  before  our  eyes  all  that  one  has  ever  read  of 
in  Roman  History — the  course  of  the  Tiber  between  the  low 
hills  that  bound  it,  coming  down  from  Fiden^e,  and  receiving 
the  Allia  and  the  Anio ;  beyond,  the  Apetmines,  the  distant 
and  higher  summits  still  quite  white  with  snow ;  in  front,  the 
Alban  hills ;  on  the  right,  the  Campagna  to  the  sea,  and  just 
beneath  us  the  whole  length  of  Rome,  ancient  and  modem — 
St  Peter's  and  the  Colosseum  rising  as  the  representatives  of 
each — the  Pantheon,  the  Aventine,  the  Quirinal,  all  the  well- 
known  objects  distinctly  laid  before  us.  One  may  safely  say 
that  the  world  cannot  contain  many  views  of  such  mingled 
beauty  and  interest  as  this. 

6 From  the  Aventine  we  again  visited  the  Colos- 
seum, which  I  admired  most  exceedingly,  but  I  cannot  describe 
its  effect  Then  to  the  Church  of  St  John,  at  the  Lateran  ^ate, 
before  which  stands  the  highest  of  the  E^ptian  obelisks, 
brought  by  Constantine  to  Rome.  Near  to  this  church  also  is 
the  Scala  Santa,  or  pretended  staircase  of  Pilate's  house  at 
Jerusalem.  It  is  cased  with  wood,  and  people  may  only 
ascend  to  it  on  their  knees,  as  I  saw  several  persons  doin^ 
Then  we  went  to  St  Maria  Maggiore,  to  Maria  degli  Angeli  at 
the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  firom  thence  I  was  deposited 
again  at .     I  care  very  litde  for  the  sight  of  their  churches, 
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Cross  at  Sl  Maiia  degli  Angeli  is  much  better  for  these 
buildings  than  that  of  £e  Latin.  But  precious  marbles,  and 
precious  stones,  and  gilding,  and  rich  colouring  are  to  me  like 
the  Icaleidoscope,  and  no  more  ;  and  these  churches  are  almost 
as  inferior  to  ours,  in  my  judgment,  as  their  voiship  is  to  ooisl 
I  saw  these  two  lines  painted  on  the  wall  in  the  street  to-daj, 
near  an  image  of  the  Virgin :  . 


I  declare  I  do  not  know  what  name  of  abhorrence  can  < 
be  too  strong  for  a  religion  which,  holding  the  very  bread  of  | 
life  in  its  hands,  thus  feeds  the  people  with  poison.  I  saf  . 
"  the  bread  of  life ;"  for  in  some  things  the  indestmctible  virtue  I 
of  Christ's  Gospel  brealts  through  all  their  pollutions  of  it ;  and  I 
I  have  seen  frequent  placards  also — but  printed  p^>crs,  not  I 
printed  on  the  walls,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  work  of  some  1 
good  individual.  "  Iddio  ci  vede.  Etemita,"  This  is  a  sort  I 
of  seed  scattered  by  the  wayside,  which  certainly  would  not  I 
have  been  found  in  heathen  Rome. 

7 I  fear  that  our  countiymen,  and  eq>eciaUy  our     I 

unmarried  countiymen,  who  live  long  abroad,  are  not  in  the  I 
best  possible  moral  state,  however  much  they  may  do  in  sciaicc  I 
and  literature  ;  which  comes  back  to  my  old  opinion,  that  such  I 
pursuits  will  not  do  for  a  man's  main  business,  and  that  thej  I 
must  be  used  in  subordination  to  a  clearly-perceived  Christian  . 
end,  and  looked  upon  as  of  most  subordinate  value,  or  else  | 
they  become  as  fatal  as  absolute  idleness.  In  &ct,  the  house  I 
is  spiritually  empty,  so  long  as  the  pearl  of  great  price  is  not  ■ 
there,  although  it  may  be  hung  with  all  the  decorations  d  I 
earthly  knowledge.     But,  in  saying  this  I  do  not  allude  to    I 

,  but  to  a  class;  I  heard  him  say  nothing  amiss  except    J 

n^atively ;  and  I  have  great  reason  to  thank  him  for  hk 
civility.  But  it  is  so  delightful  to  meet  with  a  man  like  Bunsoi, 
with  whom  I  know  that  all  is  right,  that  perh^>s  the  contrast 
of  those  with  whom  I  cannot  feel  the  same  certainty  is  the 
more  striking. 

8.  We  found  the  Savignys  at  home,  and  I  had  some  con- 
siderable talk  with  Savigny  about  the  Roman  Law,  which  wis 
satisfactory  to  me  on  this  account, — that  I  found  that  I  knew 
enough  of  the  subject  to  understand  what  its  difficulties  were. 


I 
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right  sources  of  informatioD.  He  thought  that  the  Tribes 
voted  upon  laws  down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Emperor's 
government 

Rome,  Maj,  ttoj, 
9.  Lastly,  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  Colosseum,  Bunsen 
leaving  us  at  the  door  to  go  home ;  and  I  seated  myself  with 

,  just  above  the  main  entrance,  towards  the  Forum,  and 

there  took  my  farewell  loolt  over  Rome.  It  was  a  delicious 
evening,  and  everything  was  looking  to  advantage  :  the  huge 
Colosseum  just  under  me, — the  tufts  of  ilex  and  idaterous,  and 
other  shrubs  that  fringe  the  ruins  everywhere  in  the  lower 
parts, — while  the  outside  wall,  with  its  top  of  gigantic  stones, 
lifts  itself  high  above,  and  seems  like  a  mountain  barrier  of 
bare  rock,  mclosing  a  green  and  varied  valley.  I  sat  and 
gazed  upon  the  scene  with  an  intense  and  mingled  feeling. 
The  world  could  show  nothing  grander ;  it  was  one  which  for 
years  I  had  longed  to  see,  and  I  was  now  looking  at  it  for  the 
last  time.  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  jealous,  dearest,  if  I  con- 
fess that  I  could  not  take  leave  of  it  without  something  of 
regret  Even  with  you  and  our  darlings,  I  would  not  live  out 
of  our  dear  country,  to  which  I  feel  bound  alike  by  every  tie 
of  duty  and  affection ;  and  to  be  here  a  vagrant,  without  you, 
is  certainly  very  far  from  happiness.  Not  for  an  instant 
would  I  prolong  my  absence  from  Laleham,  yet  still  I  feel,  at 
leaving  Rome,  very  differently  from  what  I  ever  felt  at  leaving 
any  other  place  not  more  endeared  than  this  is  by  personal 
ties  ;  and  when  I  last  see  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  I  shall  seem 
to  be  parting  from  more  than  a  mere  town  full  of  curiosities, 
where  the  eye  has  been  amused,  and  the  intellect  gratified.  I 
never  thought  to  have  felt  thus  tenderly  towards  Rome  ;  but 
the  inexpressible  solemnity  and  beauty  of  her  ruined  condition 
has  quite  bewitched  me ;  and  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life  I 
shall  remember  the  Forum,  the  surrounding  hills,  and  the 
magnificent  Colosseum. 

In  a  ferry-boat  00  the  Po.     M>]P  16,  1817. 

10.  Here  we  are  in  our  carriage  in  a  great  boat,  with 
another  carriage  alongside  of  us,  in  which  is  a  priest  of  some 
dignity,  as  I  imagine,  with   two  servants.     The  Po  has  been 
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It  would  be  a  hopeless  state  of  things  to  see  the  half-informed 
and  thoroughly  unprincipled  lawyers,  merchants,  and  literati  of 
Italy,  put  into  the  possession  of  power.  With  Prussia  the  case 
is  tot^y  different ;  bnt  the  king  there  has  done  so  much  good, 
that  we  may  hope  fcvourably  of  what  he  will  do  to  make  bis 
people  independent  of  the  personal  character  of  their  sovereign. 
Successors  like  himself  he  cannot  reckon  on;  and  the  tiue 
magnanimity  oi  a  sovereign  is  to  resign  to  his  people  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  doing  good,  and  to  be  content  that  they  should 
do  it  to  themselves.  By  the  way,  I  suppose  it  was  tins  senti- 
roent  in  my  Ufe  of  Trajan  that  -  ■■  found  so  shocking ;  but 
be  it  so ;  at  that  rate  I  cannot  write  what  will  not  be  shocking 
— and  most  ashamed  I  should  be  so  to  write  as  that  such  men 
should  approve  of  it  The  Po  has  been  now  civil  enough  to 
redeem  his  incivility,  so  I  shall  part  with  him  on  good  terms. 

On  the  mooaUfal  •Ids,  ■bore  tbs  Lake  of  Coma  (teooiid  viall). 

M«y  19.  1837. 

II.  I  am  now  seated,  dearest  M ,  very  nearly  in  the 

same  q>ot  trom  which  I  took  my  sketch  with in  1815  ; 

and  I  am  very  ^id  to  be  here  again,  for  cerUinly  the  steam- 
boat had  given  no  adequate  impression  of  the  beauties  of  this 
lake,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  go  away  from  it — admiring  it  less 
than  I  did  the  last  time.  But  now,  seated  tmder  its  chestnut 
woods,  and  looking  down  upon  its  clear  water,  it  appears  as 
beautiful  as  ever.  Again  I  see  the  white  sails  specking  it,  and 
(lie  cliff  miming  down  sheer  into  it,  and  the  village  of  Tomo 
lumiing  out  into  it  on  its  little  peninsula,  and  Blevio  nearer  to 
me,  and  the  houses  sometimes  lining  the  water's  edge,  and 
sometimes  clustering  up  amidst  the  chestnuts.  How  strange 
to  be  sitting  twice  within  two  years  in  the  same  place,  on  the 
shores  of  an  Italian  lake,  and  to  be  twice  describing  the  self- 
same scenery.  But  now  I  feel  to  be  taking  a  final  leave  of  it, 
and  to  be  viewing  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  these  lakes  for 
the  last  time.  And  I  am  fully  satisfied — foi  their  images  will 
remain  for  ever  in  my  memory,  and  one  has  something  else  to 
do  in  life  than  to  be  for  ever  running  about  after  objects  to 
delight  the  eye  or  the  intellect,  "  This  I  say,  brethren ;  the 
time  is  short ; "  and  how  much  is  to  be  done  in  that  time  I 
May  God,  who  has  given  me  so  much  enjoyment,  give  me 
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uiTougn  jesus  v,nrisL  may  i  noi  oe  laie  or  aeinsn,  or  vainly 
lomandc ;  but  sober,  w&tchful,  diligent,  and  ftiU  of  love  to  my 
brethren. 


TV.      TODS   m  OBRUAHT. 

I.  Early  this  morning  we  left  Aix,  and  came  on  to  Cologne. 
The  country,  which  about  Aix  is  very  pretty,  soon  d^cnenttes 
into  great  masses  r,f  table-land,  divided  at  long  intervals  bj  the 
valley  of  the  Roer,  in  which  is  Juliers,  or  Julich,  where  wc 
breakfasted,  and  that  of  the  Ernst,  in  which  is  Bergheim.     All 
this  was  dull  enough,  but  the  weather  mean  time  was  stcadjring 
and  settling  itself,  and  the  distances  were  getting  very  clear, 
and  at  last  our  table-land  ended,  and  sanlc  down  into  a  plain, 
and  from  the  edge  of  it,  as  we  began  to  descend,  we  burst  upon 
the  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  dty  of  Cologne,  with 
all  its  towers,  the  Rhine  itself  distinctly  seen  at  the  di^aace  erf 
•even  miles, — the  Seven  Mountains  above  Bonn  on  our  right, 
and  a  boundless  sweep  of  the  countiy  beyond  the  Rhine  in 
front  of  us.     To  be  sure,  it  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  first 
view  of  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  from  the  mountain  of  Vileit>o ; 
but  the  Rhine  in  mighty  recollections  will  vie  with  anything,  and 
this  spot  was  particularly  striking:    Cologne  was  Agnppa's 
colony,  inhabited  by  Germans,  brought  from  beyond  the  river, 
to  live  as  the  subjects  of  Rome  ;  the  river  itself  was  the  frontier 
of  the  Empire — the  limit  as  it  were  of  two  worlds,  that  of 
Roman  laws  and  customs  and  that  of  German.     Far  before  us 
lay  the  land  of  our  Saxon  and  Teutonic  for^thers — the  land 
uncoirupted  by  Roman  or  any  other  mixture ;  the  birthplace  of 
the  most  moral  races  of  men  that  the  world  has  yet  seen — oi      I 
the  soundest  laws — the  least  violent  passions,  and  the  birest      ' 
domestic  and  civil  virtues.      I   thought  of  that  memorable      1 
defeat  of  Varus  and  his  three  l^ons,*  which  for  ever  confined 
the  Romans  to  the  western  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  preserved       j 
the  Teutonic  nation — the  ret^eneradng  element  in  roodan      : 
Europe — safe  and  free  I 

■llil*.  and thedefcaiorthe  Moon      (be  two  moM  imponuii  battles  Id  lb       | 
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1.  We  are  now  near  Pirna,  that  is,  near  the  end  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland  ;  the  cliff's  which  here  line  the  river  on  both 
sides — a  wall  of  cliff  rising  out  of  wood,  and  crowned  with 
wood — will  in  a  very  short  time  sink  down  into  plains,  or  at 
the  best  into  gentle  slopes,  and  the  Elbe  will  wind  through  one 
unvaried  flat  from  this  point  till  it  reaches  the  sea.  There  is  to 
me  something  almost  aifecting  in  the  striking  analogy  of  rivers 
to,  the  course  of  human  life,  and  my  fondness  for  them  makes 
me  notice  it  more  in  them  than  in  any  other  objects  in  which  it 
ma^  exist  equally.  The  Elbe  rises  in  plains  j  it  flows  through 
plains  for  some  way ;  then  for  many  miles  it  runs  through  the 
beautiful  scenery  which  we  have  been  visiting,  and  then  it  is 
plain  again  for  all  the  rest  of  its  course.  Even  yet,  dearest,  and 
we  have  reached  our  middle  course  in  the  ordinary  run  of  life, 
how  much  more  favoured  have  we  been  than  this  river ;  for 
hitherto  we  have  gone  on  through  nothing  but  a  fair  country, 
yet  so  far  like  the  Elbe,  that  the  middle  has  been  the  loveliest 
And  what  if  our  course  is  henceforth  to  run  through  plains  as 
dreary  as  those  of  the  Elbe,  for  we  are  now  widely  separated, 
and  I  may  never  be  allowed  to  return  to  you  ;  and  I  know  not 
what  may  happen,  or  may  even  now  have  happened  to  you. 
Then  the  river  may  be  our  comfort,  for  we  are  passing  on  as  it 
passes,  and  we  are  going  to  the  bosom  of  that  Being  who  sent 
us  forth,  even  as  the  rivers  return  to  the  sea,  the  general  foun- 
tain of  all  waters.  Thus  much  is  natural  religion, — not  surely 
to  be  despised  or  neglected,  though  we  have  more  given  us 
than  anything  which  the  analogy  of  nature  can  paralleL  For 
He  who  trod  the  sea,  and  whose  path  is  in  the  deep  waters,  has 
visited  us  with  so  many  manifestations  of  His  grace,  and  is  our 
God  by  such  other  high  titles,  greater  than  that  of  creation, 
that  to  him  who  puts  out  the  arm  of  faith,  and  brings  the 
mercies  that  are  round  him  home  to  his  own  particular  use, 
how  full  of  overflowing  comfort  must  the  world  be,  even  when 
its  plains  are  the  dreariest  and  loneliest  I  Well  may  every  one 
of  Christ's  disciples  repeat  to  Him  the  prayer  made  by  His  hrst 
twelve,  "  Lord  increase  our  faith  I "  and  well  may  He  wonder — 
as  the  Scripture  applies  such  a  term  to  God — that  our  faith  ii 
io  little.  Be  it  strengthened  in  us,  dearest  wife,  and  in  out 
children,  that  we  may  be  all  one,  now  and  evermore,  in  Christ 
Jesus, 
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Jntjr  t^  lOay. 
I.  How  completely  is  the  Jura  like  Cithseron,  with  its  "l™ 
and  Xf4ri«M(,aiidaIl  that  scenery  Euripides  has  given  to  the  life  in 
the  Bacchs.  Immediately  beyond  the  post-house  at  S.  Cergues, 
the  view  opens, — one  that  I  never  saw  surpassed,  nor  can  I 
ever ;  for  if  America  should  afford  scenes  of  greater  natural 
beauty,  yet  the  associations  cannot  be  the  same.  No  time,  to 
civilized  man,  can  make  the  Andes  like  the  Alps :  anotha 
Deluge  alone  could  place  them  on  a  level.  There  was  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  with  its  inimitable  and  indescribable  blue,— 
the  whole  range  of  the  mountaios  which  bound  its  southern 
shore, — the  towns  that  edge  its  banks, — the  rich  plain  between 
us  and  its  waters, — and  immediately  around  us  the  pines  and 
oaks  of  the  Jura,  and  its  deep  glens,  and  its  thousand  flowers, 
— out  of  which  we  looked  on  this  Paradise. 

Qeoot.  Jo^  09,  1119. 
a.  Once  again  I  am  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  1 
saw  it  only  from  a  distance  when  I  was  last  in  Italy,  but  now 
I  am  once  more  on  its  very  edge,  and  have  been  on  it  and  in 
it  True  it  is,  that  the  Mediterranean  is  no  more  than  a  vast 
mass  of  salt  water,  if  people  choose  to  think  it  so ;  but  it  is 
also  the  most  magnificent  thing  in  the  world,  if  you  choose  to 
think  it  so;  and  it  is  as  truly  the  latter  as  it  is  the  former. 
And  as  the  pococurante  temper  is  not  the  happiest,  and  thai 
which  can  admire  heartily  is  much  more  akin  to  that  which  can 
love  heartily,  i  W  oyoirui^  fl*^  ^7  SiuHot, — so,  my  children,  1 
wish  that  if  ever  you  come  to  Genoa,  you  may  think  the  MoJi- 
terraneao  to  be  more  than  any  common  sea,  and  may  be  unable 
to  look  upon  it  without  a  deep  stirring  of  delight 

On  the  LakeofComo,  Angnti^  ilay. 
3.  I  fancy  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  bring  one's  family 
and  live  here ;  but  then,  happily,  1  think  and  feel  how  tittle 
■uch  voluptuous  enjoyment  would  repay  for  abandoning  the 
line  of  usefulness  and  activity  which  I  have  in  England,  and 
how  the  feeling  myself  helpless  and  useless,  living  merely  to 
look  about  me,  and  training  up  ray  children  in  the  same  way, 
would  soon  make  all  this  beauty  pall,  and  appear  even  weari- 
Bome.     But  to  see  it  as  we  are  now  doing,  in  our  moments  at 
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I.  The  state  of  feeling  displayed  by  Sismondi,  and  the  rest  of 
the  party,  filled  me  with  thoughts  that  might  make  a  volume 
It  was,  I  fear,  certainly  unchristian  and  ultra-liberal ; — looking 
to  war  with  very  little  dismny,  but  anxious  to  spread  eTCrywheie 
what  they  considered  liberal  views,  "  les  Idiea  du  Sifecle,"  and 
so  intolerant  of  anything  old,  that  Sismondi  made  it  a  maltei 
of  reproach  to  our  Government  that  Guernsey  and  Jersey  sdil 
retained  their  old  Norman  laws.  They  were  strongly  uiti- 
Anglican,  regarding  England  as  the  great  enemy  to  all  impntve- 

ment  all  over  the  world.     Now  as  to  mending and . 

that  is  not  our  concern ;  but  for  ourselves,  it  did  fill  me  with 
earnest  thoughts  of  the  fearful  conflict  that  must  soon  take  place 
between  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  old  system  of  things, 
and  the  provoking  intermixture  of  evil  in  the  latter,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  sympathize  wholly  in  their  success.  I 
was  struck,  too,  with  the  total  isolation  of  England  from  the 
European  world.  We  are  considered  like  the  inhabitants 
of  another  planet,  feared,  perhaps,  and  respected  in  many 
points,  but  not  loved,  and  m  no  respect  understood  or  sym- 
pathized with.  And  how  much  is  our  state  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  ContinenL  How  little  do  we  seem  to  know  or 
value  their  feelings, — how  little  do  we  appreciate  or  imitate 
their  intellectual  progress.  ....  Is  it  never  to  be,  that  mm 
shall  be  at  once  Christians  and  really  liberal  and  wise :  and 
shall  the  improvement  of  our  social  condition  always  be  left  to 
unhallowed  hands  to  effect  it  ?     I  conclude  with  the  lament  of 

the  Persian  noble: — ^x^lirr^  Stint wMii  t^portarm irqitris  tpantir* 

or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  would  be  ij(Btvni  6i6r^  did  we  not 
believe  that  there  was  One  in  whom  infinite  wisdom  was 
accompanied  with  infinite  power ;  and  whose  will  for  us  is  that 
we  should  follow  after  what  is  good  ourselves  but  should  not 
wonder  or  be  disappointed  if  "  another  take  the  city  and  it  be 
called  afler  his  name."  There  is  a  want  of  moral  wisdom  among 
the  continental  Liberals,  as  among  their  opponents  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  which  makes  one  tremble  to  follow  such  guides. 
I  gave  my  Thucydides  to  Sismondi ;  would  that  he  could  read  ii 
and  profit  by  it ;  for,  sad  to  say,  Thucydides  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  not  only  a  fairer  and  an  abler  man,  but  one  of  a  Ear 
sounder  moral  sense,  and  deeper  principle,  than  the  modem 

*  "  The  biUer  piia  of  feeing  and  not  being  able  (o  control." 
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commonplace  seirisliness  of  the  Tories,  and  the  presumption 
and  intellectua]  fever  of  the  Liberals.  "  To  the  Jews  a  stum- 
bling-block, and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  to  them  who 
believe,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God."     ^M'  >^  ^PX""  Kvpu  'Itjitov, 

Varese,  July  ;j,  i?y). 

3.  We  arrived  here,  at  the  Star  inn,  the  post,  about  a  quarter 

after  five,  got  a  hasty  dinner,  and and  I  were  in  our 

carriage,  or  rather  in  a  light  cabriolet  hired  for  the  purpose, 
a  little  after  sin,  to  drive  about  two  miles  out,  to  the  fool  of  the 
mountain  of  S.  Maria.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  began 
to  walk,  the  road  being  a  sort  of  paved  way  round  the  moun- 
tain in  great  zigzags,  and  passing  by  in  the  ascent  about  twenty 
chapels  or  arches,  introductory  to  the  one  at  the  summiL  Over 
the  first  of  these  was  written  "  Her  foundations  are  upon  the 
holy  hills ;"  and  other  passages  of  Scripture  were  written  over 
the  succeeding  ones.  In  one  of  these  chapels,  looking  in 
through  the  window,  we  saw  that  it  was  full  of  waxen  figures  as 
large  as  life,  representing  the  apwslles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ; 
aad  in  another  there  was  a  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and 
the  apostles  coming,  as  on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection, 
"  to  see  ihe  place  where  Jesus  lay."  I  confess,  these  waxen 
figures  seL-med  to  me  anything  but  absurd ;  from  the  solemnity 
of  the  place  altogether,  and  from  the  goodness  of  the  execution, 
I  looked  on  them  with  no  disposition  to  laugh  or  to  criticiza 
But  what  1  did  not  expect  was  the  exceeding  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  the  chestnut  shade,  through  which  the  road  partially 
ran,  only  coming  out  at  every  turning  to  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  mountain,  and  so  commanding  the  view  on  every  side. 
But  when  we  got  to  the  summit,  we  saw  a  path  leading  up  to 
the  green  edge  of  a  ells'  on  the  mountain  above,  and  we  thought 
if  we  could  get  there  we  should  probably  see  Lugano.  Accord- 
ingly, on  we  walked  ;  till  just  at  sunset  we  got  out  to  the  crown  of 
the  ridge,  the  brow  of  an  almost  precipitous  cliff  looking  down 
on  the  whole  mountain  of  b.  Maria  de!  Monte,  which  ou  this 
side  presented  nothing  but  a  large  mass  of  rock  and  cliff,  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  rich  wood  of  its  other  side.  But  neither 
S.  Maria  del  Monte,  nor  the  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of 
Lombardy — one  mass  of  rich  verdure,  enlivened  with  its  thou- 
sand white  houses  and  church  towets— were  the  objects  which 
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since  I  was  here  lait,  I  have  passed  the  middle  point  of  man's 
life,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  I  should  be  here  again  with- 
out feeling  some  change.  If  we  were  here  with  our  dear 
children,  that  itself  would  be  a  change,  and  I  hardly  expect  to 
be  again  on  this  very  spot,  without  having  them.  But  what 
matters,  or  rather  what  should  matter  change  or  no  change,  so 
that  the  decaying  body  and  less  vigorous  intellect  were  but 
accompanied  with  a  more  thriving  and  more  hopeful  life  of  the 
spirit  ?  It  is  almost  awful  to  look  at  the  overwhelming  beau^ 
around  me,  and  then  think  of  moral  evil ;  it  seems  as  if 
heaven  and  hell,  instead  of  being  separated  by  a  great  gulf 
from  one  another,  were  absolutely  on  each  other's  confines, 
and  indeed  not  far  from  every  one  of  us.  Might  the  sense  of 
moral  evil  be  as  strong  in  me  as  my  delight  in  external  beauty, 
for  in  a  deep  sense  of  moral  evil,  more  perhaps  than  in  any- 
thing else,  abides  a  saving  knowledge  of  God  i  It  is  not  so 
much  to  admire  moral  good ;  that  we  may  do,  and  yet  not  be 
ourselves  conformed  to  it ;  but  if  we  really  do  abhor  that 
which  is  evil,  not  the  persons  in  whom  evil  resides,  but  the 
evil  which  dwelleth  in  them,  and  much  more  manifestly  and 
certainly  to  our  own  knowledge,  in  our  own  hearts — this  is  to 
have  the  feeling  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  to  have  our  spirit 
in  sympathy  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Alas  I  how  easy  to  see 
this  and  say  it — how  hard  to  do  it  and  to  feel  it  ]  Who  is  suf- 
ficient for  these  things  ?  No  one,  but  he  who  feeb  and  really 
laments  his  own  insufficiency.  God  bless  you,  my  dearest 
wife,  and  our  beloved  children,  now  and  evermore,  through 
Christ  Jesus. 

July  39,  1830. 

4.  The  I.aquais  de  Place,  at  Padua,  was  a  good  one  of  his 
kind,  and,  finding  that  his  knowledge  of  Frendi  was  much  less 
than  mine  of  Italian,  if  that  be  possible,  we  talked  wholly  in 
Italian.  He  said  that  the  taxes  were  now  four  times  as  heavy 
as  under  the  old  Venetian  government,  or  under  the  French. 
He  himself,  when  a  young  man,  had  volunteered  into  the  re- 
publican army,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian  aristocracy 
in  1797,  and  had  fought  at  Marengo,  where  he  was  wounded. 
He  said  they  had  in  Padua  a  Casa  di  Ricovero,  or  asylum  for 
the  infirm  and  infant  poor ;  and  here  also,  he  said,  relief  was 
given  to  men  in  full  age  and  vigour,  when  they  were  thrown 
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T^t  Biov  jriputirrat  ariipai'ot  dmipav,  Tfl  3(  in^X.T  ttoXXo  iinyiypan- 
rai,  T^i-  aln'iji'  tou  dcodi/Mtrot  aitoinKvififna.  He  ydf)  ttoti  fiiyar 
ar^  naaifv,  as  tiirtlv,  F.ipinri]r  jcSki/iof  (ruyroi  8f  cyf'raiTo  iroXt'oM' 
arairrairitt,  en  8(  fioXXov  aypuv  ijjixriis  Koi  ar6pmrier  ^onu.  'E>-  itir 
iu  Toura  ™  iroX«(*^  fiiyuna  ii)  itavnef  'pya  airtif^aJTn  ol  rnXuTnc 
Kal  iroXuT  (irtHiTD  inur^ai  t^ch  ir(pia))ri;fi€>7jiTi  iriSXio-i*  i  an  avT&* 
linivms.  Ovrai  ol  Takariu  AiarpiavoU  ('n-oXipotii'.  roO  8«  Aiirrpia- 
rat  ^cfiXt'oE  ri  TipoiXiicii'  iSros  i)r  uirijoioi'.  Oi  Bi  Atiirrpiayoi  ffoX- 
Xjo-iip  ^1)  /uivflcri  niajSivTts,  kokus  ticairxov  «ai  irtpi  T^e  favr&v 
apx^9  ^8ij  Koflitmiro  i  oyuv.  Kal  r^r  ;!(■'  TipuXiSof  -yHmiiur  wrtp*- 
^la^oiTo  ol  rf7ri;((!iptoi,  irX^Sn  B(  vTripSaXXdpevoi  Toit  raXdror  is  T^r 
X^'pl"  ^o-iBi'icoiTO,  Oh-oi  8t  i-i  /i(F  aXXo  8pi(raiT([  ('»  T^i"  TWi- 
Htpdruv  oix  a<bUBVTo,  fir*  oimTYip  T«l,  (It*  r^r  0tov  ovnt  itaSiioTjt. 
'AXXd  yt  ol  HfpoKH  ir  6<ior  Ti  avat^iporrtt  ri  irpTyfio,  «ai   ou   rvjifn 

dn'A^oir,  cal  fn  (C  rA  nor  alil,  in  8t'  avr^v  iriptyiynj/UHii,  duK^pdvrvf 
August  II,  1830. 

My  dearest  M ,  this  book  [a  new  MS.  volume  of  the 

journal]  ought  surely  to  begin  with  good  omens,  as  it  begins 
on  our  wedding-day.  How  much  of  happiness  and  of  cause 
for  the  deepest  thankfulness  is  coDtained  in  the  recollections 
of  this  day ;  for  in  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  oui 
mairiage,  there  has  been  condensed,  I  suppose,  as  great  a 
portion  of  happiness,  with  as  little  alloy,  as  ever  marked  any 
ten  years  of  human  existence.  It  is  impossible  to  look  back, 
and  lo  look  fonvards,  without  some  feelings  of  awe  and  appre- 
hension ;  for  the  future  cannot  be  more  full  of  earthly  happi- 
ness than  the  past,  and,  in  all  human  piobability,  must,  in  one 
way  or  another,  be  less  so.  Perhaps  it  is  best  that  it  should 
be;  for  one  cannot  help  feeling  the  enormous  disproportion 
between  desert  and  blessing ;  and  though  this  is  not  a  true 
feeling,  for  desert  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  yet  the  unfitness 
for  blessings  is  a  real  and  just  consideration ;  a  sickly  state 
cannot  bear  such  delicious  fare ;  a  constitution  that  has  so 
much  to  struggle  with  should  be  braced  with  a  harder 
discipline  for  the  conflict  And  yet  how  vain  would  any  such 
considerations  be  to  alleviate  the  actual  misery  of  a  change : 
then  nothing  could,  I  think,  tend  so  much  to  support  me  as 
the  simple  consideration  of  Christ's  example.  He  pleased  not 
Himself,  nor  entered  into  His  rest  till  He  had  gone  through 
the  worst  extremity  of  evil.     Perhaps,  however,  the  best  way 
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membering  fKW,  in  our  season  of  happiness,  that  it  is  but  an 
earnest  of  more,  if  we  receive  it  with  tnie  thankfulness,  and 
that  let  come  what  will,  all  will  work  to  good  if,  while  it  is  day, 
we  labour  to  work  the  work  that  is  set  before  us.  May  I  re- 
member this ;  and  remember  too,  that  God's  work  is  to  believe 
on  Him  whom  He  hath  sent:  that  is,  not  only  to  do  mv 
earthly  business  honestly  and  zealously,  but  to  do  it  as  a 
Christian,  humbly  and  piously, — not  trusting  in  any  degree  in 
myself,  but  labouring  for  tl^  strength  which  is  luade  most 
perfect  in  him  who  feels  his  own  weakness.     God  bless  us 

both,  my  dearest  M ,  and  our  dearest  children,  thiou^ 

Christ  Jesus. 

^This  >ccoimt  of  his  visit  to  Nicbnhr,  being  written  in  the  curiage  as 
the  journeys  of  the  sabMquent  dayi,  wu  intenpersed  with  ronarks  oo  the 
roate,  which  have  been  omitted.] 

Aogust,  1830. 

6 In  person  Niebuhr  is  short,  not  above  five  feel 

six,  or  seven,  I  should  think,  at  the  outside ;  his  face  is  thin, 
and  his  features  rather  pointed,  his  eyes  remarkably  lively  and 
benevolent  His  manner  is  frank,  sensible,  and  kind,  and 
what  Bunsen  calls  the  Teutonic  character  of  benevolence  is 
very  predominant  about  him,  yet  with  nothing  of  what  Jeffrey 
called,  on  the  other  hand,  the  beer-drinking  heaviness  of  a 
mere  Saxon.  He  received  me  very  kindly,  and  we  talked  in 
English,  which  he  speaks  very  well,  on  a  great  number  of 
subjects.  I  was  struck  with  his  minute  knowledge  of  the  Text 
and  MSS.  of  Thucydides,  and  with  his  earnest  hope,  several 
times  repeated,  that  we  might  nevei  do  away  with  the  system 
ofclassical  education  in  England.  I  told  him  of  Sismondis  non- 
sense about  Guernsey  and  Jersey,*  at  which  he  was  very  mDcb 
entertained,  but  said  that  it  did  not  surprise  him.  He  said 
that  he  was  now  much  more  inclined  to  change  old  institutions 
than  he  had  been  formerly, — but  "  possibly,"  said  he,  "  I  may 
see  reason  in  two  or  three  years  to  go  back  more  to  my  old 
views."  Yet  he  anticipated  no  evil  consequences  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  even  from  a  Republic  in  France,  for  he  thought 
that  all  classes  of  people  had  derived  benefit  from  experieace. 

Niebuhr  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  our  former  grc«l 
men,  Pitt  and  Fox,  &c,  and  thought  that  we  were  degenerated; 

•  See  page  330. 
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life,  they  would  be  thought  nothing  of  with  our  present  lights 
in  political  economy.  Niebuhr  asked  me  with  much  interest 
about  my  plans  of  religious  instruction  at  Rugby,  and  said  that 
in  their  Protestant  schools  the  business  began  daily  with  the 
reading  and  expounding  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament.  He 
spoke  of  the  Catholics  in  Prussia,  as  being  very  hypocritical, 
that  is,  having  no  belief  beynnd  outward  profession.  Bunsen, 
he  said,  was  going  to  publish  a  collection  of  German  hymns 
for  the  Church  service.  Their  literature  is  very  rich  in  hymns 
in  point  of  quantity,  no  fewer  than  36,000,  and  out  of  these 
Bunsen  is  going  to  collect  the  best  Niebuhr's  tone  on  these 
matters  quite  satisfied  me,  and  made  me  feel  sure  that  all  was 
righL  He  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  Wordsworth's  poetry. 
He  often  protested  that  he  was  no  revolutionist,  but  he  said, 
though  he  would  have  given  a  portion  of  his  fortune  that 
Charles  X.  should  have  governed  constitutionally,  and  so 
remained  on  the  throne, "  yet,"  said  he,  "  aiter  what  took  place, 
I  would  myself  have  joined  the  people  in  Paris,  that  is  to  say, 
I  would  have  given  them  my  advice  and  directions,  for  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  have  done  much  good  with  a  musket" 
— Niebuhi  spoke  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  to  his  positive  knowledge, 
from  unpublished  State  Papers,  which  he  had  seen,  Pitt  had 
remonstrated  most  warmly  against  the  coalition  at  Filnitz,  and 
had  been  unwillingly  drawn  into  the  war  to  gratiiy  George  III. 
— My  account  of  Niebuhr's  conversation  has  been  sadly  broken, 
and  1  am  afraid  I  cannot  recollect  all  that  I  wish  to  recollect 
He  said  that  he  once  owed  his  life  to  Louis  Bonaparte,  who 
interceded  with  Napoleon  when  he  was  going  to  have  Niebuhr 
shot ;  and  promised  Niebuhr  that,  if  he  could  not  persuade  his 
brother,  he  would  get  him  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  and  furnish 
him  with  the  means  of  escaping  to  England.  After  this 
Niebuhr  met  Louis  at  Rome,  and  he  said  that  he  did  not  well 
know  how  to  address  him  j  but  he  thought  that  the  service  which 
he  had  received  from  him  might  well  excuse  him  for 
addressing  him  as  "Sire."  He  asked  me  into  the  drawing- 
room  to  drink  tea,  and  introduced  me  to  his  wife.  Niebuhr's 
children  also  wen  in  the  room,  four  girls  and  a  boy,  with 
a  young  lady,  who,  I  believe,  was  their  governess.  They 
struck  me  as  very  nice  mannered  children,  and  it  wu 
very  delightfiil  to  see  Niebuhr's  affectionate  manner  to  them 
and  to  his  wife.     While  we  were  at  tea  there  came  in  a  youo 
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historians  ought  to  be  twice  as  good  as  tliose  of  any  other 

nation,  because  our  social  civilization  is  perfect Then, 

again,  our  habits  of  active  life  give  our  minds  an  enormous 
advantage,  if  we  would  work ;  but  we  do  not,  and  therefore  the 
history  of  our  own  country  is  at  this  day  a  thing  to  be  done,  as 
well  as  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Foreigners  say 
that  our  insular  situation  cramps  and  narrows  our  minds  ;  and 
this  is  not  mere  nonsense  either.  If  we  were  not  physically  a 
very  active  people,  our  disunion  from  the  Continent  would 
make  us  pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Chinese.  As  it  is,  we  are 
so  distinct  in  habits  and  in  feelings,  owing  originally  in  great 
measure  to  our  insular  situation,  that  1  remember  observing  io 
1815,  that  the  English  stood  alone  amidst  all  the  nations 
assembled  at  Paris,  and  that  even  our  fellow  subjects,  the 
Hanoverians,  could  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
French  better  thaji  with  us.  Now  it  is  very  true  that  by  our 
distinctness  we  have  gained  very  much, — more  than  foreigners 
can  understand.  A  thorough  English  gentleman, — Christian, 
manly,  and  enlightened, — .is  more,  I  believe,  than  Gutzot  or 
Sismondi  could  comprehend  ;  it  is  a  finer  specimen  of  human 
nature  than  any  other  country,  I  believe,  could  furnish.  Still 
it  is  not  a  perfect  specimen  by  a  great  deal ;  and  therefore 
it  will  not  do  to  contemplate  ourselves  only,  or  contenting  our- 
selves with  saying  that  we  are  better  than  others,  scorn  to 
amend  our  institutions  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  other 
nations.  Our  travellers  and  our  exquisites  imitate  the  outside 
of  foreign  customs  without  discrimination,  just  as  in  ihe  absurd 
fashion  of  not  eating  fish  with  a  knife,  borrowed  from  the 
French,  who  do  it  because  they  have  no  knives  fit  for  use. 
But  monkeyish  imitation  will  do  no  good ;  what  is  wanted 
is  a  deep  knowledge  and  sympathy  with  the  European  cha- 
racter and  institutions,  and  then  there  would  be  a  hope 
that  we  might  each  impart  to  the  other  that  in  which  we  are 
superior. 


Vll,      TOUR    IN    SCOn.ANL>. 


I.  Was  at  church  (at  Greenock)  twice  on  Sunday,  once  ai 
the  Presbyterian  chuTch,  aad  ontv.  at  the  Episcoijal  chapej. 
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populantyj  ml  mpi  fu*  rovrwv  iipqcrdiB  tiri  roo-ovra,  Smi/u  m  nrl  tw 

July.  1831. 
a.  Again  (at  Glasgow)  the  Scotch  minister's  sermon  struck 
me  as  addressed  more  ad  c/erum  than  adjiopulum  ;  and  again 
more  than  ever  I  felt  the  superiority  of  our  Service,  I  cannot 
say  how  doubly  welcome  and  impressive  I  thought  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  when  the  minister  (to  my  surprise  by  the  way)  used  it 
before  the  sermon.  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  worse 
than  the  introductory  prayers  of  the  Scotch  Service,  to  judge 
from  what  I  have  hitherto  heard  :  the  intercessory  prayer  after 
the  sermon  is  far  simpler,  and  there  the  discretion  given  to  the 
ministers  is  often  happUy  used.  But  altogether,  taking  their 
Service  as  it  is,  and  ours  as  it  is,  1  would  far  rather  have  our 
own  ;  how  much  more,  therefore,  with  the  slight  improvements 

which  we  so  easily  might  introduce — if  only But  even  to 

the  eleventh  hour  we  will  not  refonn,  and  therefore  we  shall  be 
not,  I  fear,  reformed,  but  rudely  mangled  or  overthrown  by 
men  as  ignorant  in  their  correction  of  abuses  as  some  of  us 
are  in  our  maintenance  of  them.  Periodical  visitations  of 
extreme  severity  have  visited  the  Church  and  the  world  at 
different  times,  but  to  no  human  being  is  it  given  to  anticipate 
which  will  be  the  final  one  of  all  Only  the  lesson  in  all  of 
them  is  the  same.  "  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where 
shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  ?  "  And  in  each  of  ' 
these  successive  "  comings  "  of  our  Lord,  how  little  is  the  faith 
which  He  has  found  even  among  His  professed  followers! 
May  He  increase  this  faith  in  me,  and  those  who  are  dearest  lo 
me,  ere  it  be  too  late  for  ever. 


VIIL      TOUR    IN    FRANCE. 

OoTct,  August  II.  1837, 

I.  Twenty  and  twenty-two  years  a^  I  was  backwards  and 
forwards  at  this  place,  being  then  a  young  man  with  no  wife  or 
children,  but  with  a  mother  whose  house  was  my  home,  with  a 
brother,  aunt,  and  sisters.  Ten,  eight,  and  seven  years  ago,  I 
used  to  be  also  passing  often  through  here ;  I  had  then  lost 
my  df-ar  brother,  and  latterly  by  dearest  mother,  and  I  had  a 
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years,  I  am  here  once  more  ;  with  do  mother  or  aunt,  with  no 
remains  left  of  my  early  home  ^  my  sister  who  did  live  here  has  lost 
her  husband,  and  now  lives  at  Rugby ;  but  I  have  not  only  my 
dearest  wife  with  me,  but — a  more  advanced  stage  of  life- 
three  dear  children  are  with  us,  and  their  pens  are  all  busy 
with  their  journals  like  their  mother's  and  mine.  So  Dover 
marks  very  strikingly  the  several  periods  of  my  life,  and  shows 
rae  how  large  a  portion  of  my  space  here  I  have  already  gone 
through. 

Then  for  the  world  at  large.  When  I  first  came  here.  It 
was  so  soon  after  Napoleon's  downfall,  that  I  remember  hearing 
from  one  of  the  passengers  in  the  packet  the  firel  tidings  ol 
Labedoyere's  execution.  At  my  second  and  third  visits,  the 
British  army  still  occupied  the  North  of  France.  My  second 
period  of  coming  here,  from  1825  to  1830,  marked  the  last 
period  of  the  old  Bourbon  reign  in  France,  and  the  old  Tory 
reign  in  England.  When  I  first  landed  here,  it  was  in  the 
brief  interval  between  the  French  and  Belgian  Revolutions ; 
it  was  just  after  the  triumphant  election  of  1830  in  England, 
which  overthrew  the  ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
led  to  the  Reform  Bill.  And  now  we  seem  to  be  witnessii^ 
the  revival  of  Toryism  in  England,  perhaps  of  the  old  Bourbon 
principles  in  part  of  France.  The  tide  is  turned,  and  will 
advance  no  higher  till  the  next  flood  i  let  us  only  hope  that  its 
.  ebb  will  not  be  violent ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  our  neighbours 
have  got  rid  of  the  white  flag,  and  we  have  g^.t  rid  of  the 
rotten  boroughs  of  Schedule  A.  This  is  a  clear  gain  ;  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  positive  good  which  either  of  us  have 
gained,  is  equal  to  the  positive  evil  which  we  have  destroyed; 
but  still  in  the  course  of  this  world,  Seeva  the  destroyer  ii 
ever  needed,  and  in  our  imperfect  state,  the  very  deliverance 
from  evil  is  a  gratification  and  a  good. 

On  Saturday  last  we  were  at  our  delicious  Westmoreland 
home,  at  that  dear  Fox  How,  which  I  love  beyond  all  othei 
spots  of  ground  in  the  world,  and  expatiatii^  on  the  summit 
of  our  familiar  Fairfield.  There,  on  a  cloudless  sky,  we  were 
beholding  the  noble  outline  of  all  our  favourite  mountains : 
the  Old  Man,  Wetherlam,  Bow  Fell,  Sea  Fell,  Great  Gable,  the 
Langdale  Pikes,  the  Pillar,  Grassrooor,  Helvellyn,  Place  Fell, 
High  Street,  Hill  Bell ;  there  we  saw  Ulleswater  and  Coniston. 
and  our  own  Winandermere,  and  there  too  we  looked  over  a 
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home ;  seeing  the  loi^  line  of  our  batllemenls  and  oui  well- 
known  towers  backed  by  the  huge  etms  of  the  school-field, 
which  far  overtopped  them  ;  and  looking  on  the  deep  shade 
which  those  same  elms,  with  their  advanced  guard  of  smaller 
trees  and  shrubs,  were  throwing  over  the  turf  of  our  quiet 
garden.  And  now,  on  Friday  morning,  we  are  at  an  inn  at 
Dover,  looking  out  on  the  castle  and  white  clilfs  which  are  so 
linked  with  a  thousand  recollections ;  btiiolding  the  sea,  which 
is  the  highway  from  all  the  life  of  England  to  all  the  life  of 
Europe,  and  beyond  there  stretches  out  the  dim  line  of  darker 
shadow  which  we  know  to  be  the  very  land  of  France. 

And  besides,  !n  this  last  week,  I  have  been  at  an  Election  ; 
one  of  those  great  occasions  of  good  or  evil  which  are  so 
largely  ministered  to  Englishmen  ;  an  opportunity  for  so  much 
energy,  for  so  much  rising  beyond  the  mere  selfishness  of 
domestic  interests,  and  the  narrowness  of  mere  individual  or 
local  pursuits  ;  but  an  opportunity  also  for  every  base  and  bad 
passion ;  for  corruption,  tor  fear,  for  tyranny,  for  malignity. 
Such  is  an  election,  and  such  is  aJl  human  life ;  and  those  who 
rail  against  these  double-handed  appointments  of  God,  because 
they  have  an  evil  handle  as  well  as  a  good*  may  desire  the  life 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  for  then  only  can  opportunities  of  evil 
be  taken  from  us,  when  we  lose  also  all  opportunity  of  doing 
or  of  becoming  good.  However,  even  as  an  occasion  of  evil, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  our  elections  are  like  an  inoculating  for 
a  disorder,  and  so  mitigating ;  the  party  spirit  and  the  feuds 
which  now  spend  themselves  in  bloodless  contests,  would,  if 
these  were  away,  find  a  far  more  deadly  vent ;  they  solve  that 
great  problem  how  to  excite  a  safe  and  regulated  political 
activity. 

We  also  in  the  course  of  the  week  have  been  travelling  on 
the  great  railway  from  Manchester  to  Birmingham,  The  dis- 
tance is  ninety-five  miles,  which  we  accomplished  in  five  hours. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful,  as  well  as  more  convenient 
It  was  very  beautiful,  too,  to  be  taken,  as  it  were,  into  the 

*  "  The  Epicumjis. "  he  laid,  "did  cannot  Ml  their  passions  to  sleep  u 

not  meddle  with    politics,    that   Ihey  they  can   their    undetslnnding ;    end 

migbl    be   u  quiet  as  pos«ble   frt>m  when  the;  do  come  to  inlerfere,  Ihej 

Ihe    strife  of   tongues.     There   are  are  violent  and  prejudiced  in  propor- 

good  people  who   do  this  now,    re-  tion  to  their  ignorarcc.    Such  men,  lo 

mainjag  in  willing  ignorance  of  what  be  consistent,  should  live  like  Simon 

'<*  gdtig  on.     But  Ibe  mischief  h,  th«y  Stylilea." 
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passengers,  yet  leaving  their  quiet  unbroken;  for  no  houses 
have  as  yet  gathered  on  the  line  of  the  railway,  and  no  miscel- 
laneous passers  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  serve  to  keep 
it  ever  in  public  Only  at  intervals,  four  or  five  times  a  day, 
there  rushes  by  the  Losg  tnuD  of  carriages,  and  then  all  is  as 
quiet  as  before. 

We  also  passed  through  London,  with  which  I  was  Mice  so 
familiar;  and  which  now  I  almost  gaze  at  with  the  wonder  of  a 
stranger.  That  enormous  city,  grand  beyond  all  other  earthly 
grandeur,  sublime  with  the  subhmity  of  the  sea  or  of  moun- 
tains, is  yet  a  place  that  I  should  be  most  soiry  to  call  my 
home,  in  fact  its  greatness  repels  the  notion  of  home ;  it  may 
be  a  palace,  but  it  cannot  be  a  home.  How  different  from  the 
mingled  greatness  and  sweetness  of  our  mountain  valleys ;  and 
yet  he  who  were  strong  in  body  and  mind,  ought  to  desire 
rather,  if  he  must  do  one,  to  spend  all  his  life  in  London,  than 
all  his  life  in  Westmorelaiid.  For  not  yet  can  energy  and  rest 
be  united  in  one,  and  this  is  not  our  time  and  place  for  nest, 
but  for  energy. 

Chinrci,  kagutl,  tBjf. 

2 Charlres  was  a  very  fine  termination  of  out 

tour.  We  stopped  at  the  Hotel  du  Grand  Monarque,  on  an 
open  space  just  at  the  outside  of  the  town,  and  from  thence 
immediately  made  our  way  to  the  Cathedral.  The  high  tower, 
so  celebrated  all  over  France,  is  indeed  remarkably  beautiful ; 
but  the  whole  church  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  Hie 
portails  ol  both  transepts  are  rich  in  figures  as  large  as  Hfe,  like 
the  great  portail  at  Rheims ;  the  rose-windows  over  them  are 
very  rich,  and  the  windows  all  over  the  church  are  most  rich 
in  painted  glass.  The  size  is  great — a  very  essential  element, 
I  think,  in  the  merits  of  a  cathedral — .  nd  aU  the  back  of  the 
choir  was  adorned  with  groups  of  figures  in  very  h^h  relief^ 
which  had  an  extremely  fine  efiecL  These  are  all  the  proper 
and  perpetual  beauties  of  Chartres  Cathedral ;  but  we  happened 
to  see  it  on  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption,  when  the  whole 
church  was  lull  of  people  in  every  part,  when  the  service  was 
going  on  in  the  choir,  and  the  whole  building  was  ringing  with 
the  peals  of  the  organ,  and  with  the  voices  of  the  numerous 
congregation.  Unchristian  as  was  the  service,  so  that  one 
oould  have  no  sympathy  with  it  in  itself,  yet  it  was  delightful 


of  ail  in  the  service, — with  the  nakedness  of  our  own  cathedrals, 
where  all,  except  the  choir,  is  now  merely  a  monument  of  archi- 
tecture. There  is  no  more  provoking  confusion  to  my  mind, 
than  that  which  is  often  made  between  the  magnificence  and 
beauty  of  the  Romish  Church  and  its  superstitions.  No  one 
abhors  more  than  I  do  the  essence  of  Popery,  i.e.  Priestcraft ; 
or  the  setting  up  a  quantity  of  human  mediators,  interpreters, 
between  God  and  man.  But  this  is  retained  by  those  false 
Protestante  who  call  themselves  High  Churchmen  ;  while  they 
have  sacrificed  of  Popery  only  its  better  and  more  popular 
parts  ;  its  beauty  and  its  iropressiveness.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Puritans  and  Evangelicals,  whilst  they  disclaim  Popery, 
undervalue  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Church,  not  of  the 
Clergy,  and  have  a  bibliolatry,  especially  towards  the  Old 
Testament,  quite  as  foolish  and  as  mischievous  as  the  super- 
stition of  ihe  Catholics.  The  open  churches,  the  varied  ser- 
vices, the  beautiful  solemnities,  the  processions,  the  Calvaries, 
the  crucifixes,  the  appeals  to  ttie  eye  and  ear  through 
which  the  heart  is  reached  most  effectually,  have  no  natural 
connection  with  auperstirion.  People  forget  that  Christian 
worship  is  in  its  essence  spiritual, — that  is,  it  depends  for 
its  efficacy  on  no  circumstances  of  time  or  place  or  form, — but 
that  Christianity  itself  has  given  us  the  best  helps  towards 
making  our  worship  spiritual  to  us,  that  is,  sincere  and  lively, 
by  the  visible  images  and  signs  which  it  has  given  us  of  God 
and  of  heavenly  things ;  namely,  the  Person  of  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  Sacraments. 

To  forbear,  therefore,  from  all  use  of  the  Humanity  of 
Christ,  as  an  aid  to  our  approaching  in  heart  to  the  Invisible 
Father,  is  surely  to  forfeit  one  of  the  merciful  purposes  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  to  fall  a  Uttle  into  that  one  great  extreme  of 
error,  the  notion  that  man  can  either  in  his  understanding,  or 
in  his  heart,  approach  to  the  Eternal  and  Invisible  God,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  /Mo-fnjf  or  "interpres"  (the  English  word, 
"  Mediator,"  has  become  so  limited  in  its  sense,  that  it  does 
not  reach  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  case) ;  we  want  not  an 
interpreter  only,  but  a  medium  of  communication,— some 
middle  point,  in  which  the  intelligible  may  unite  with  the 
perfections  of  the  unintelligible,  and  so  may  prepare  us  here- 
after to  understand  Him  who  is  now  unintelligible. 

I  think  that  this  is  important,  for  many  reasons,  both  as 


fust  been  down  to  the  Rhone,  and  had  a  bathe  in  hiio,  which, 

as  we  had  seen  so  much  of  him,  was,  I  thought,  only  a  proper 
compliment  to  him.     But  I  ought  to  go  back  in  order,  dearest 

M ,  to  the  Pope's  palace  at  Avignon,  only  this  heat  makes 

me  lazy.  There  was  an  old  porter,  who  opened  to  us  the  firit 
gate,  and  led  us  into  an  enormous  court  full  of  soldiers,  for  it 
is  now  used  as  a  barrack  ;  then  he  opened  a  door  into  a  long 
gallery, — perhaps  loo  feet  long, — through  which  we  were  to  pass. 

The  rooms  beyond  were  scenes  not  to  be  forgotten  ; 

— prisons  where  unhappy  men  had  engraved  their  names  on 
tlie  stones,  and  mottoes,  mostly  from  Scripture,  expressing 
their  patience  and  their  hope.  One  man  had  carved  simply 
our  Lord's  name,  as  if  it  gave  him  a  comfort  to  write  it ;  there 
was  I.  H.  S.,  and  nothing  more.  Some  of  these  dens  had  been 
the  torture-rooms,  and  one  was  so  contrived  in  the  roof  and 
walls  as  to  deaden  all  sound ;  while  in  another  there  was  a  huge 
stone  trough,  in  which  the  question  ■'  k  I'eau  bouillante  "  used 
to  be  put ;  and  in  yet  another  the  roof  was  still  blackened  by 
the  fires  in  which  the  victims  had  been  burnt  alive.  One  M 
these  same  rooms,  long  since  disused  by  the  Inquisition,  had 
been  chosen  as  the  prison  and  scene  of  the  murder  of  the 
victims  of  the  aristocrat ica I  party  in  the  massacre  in  1790;  and 
in  it  there  was  a  sort  of  trap-door,  through  which  the  bodies 
were  thrown  down  into  the  lowest  room  of  tlie  tower,  which 
was  then  used  as  an  ice-house.  And  the  walls  of  the  inter- 
mediate room  were  visibly  streaked  with  the  blood  of  those 
who  were  so  thrown  down  after  they  had  been  massacred.* 

July,  1839. 

4 We  are  now  between  the  Lion  d'Or  and  Salon, 

on  the  famous  Plaine  de  Craue,  or  Plain  of  Stones,  one  vast 
mass  of  pebbles,  which  cover  the  country  for  several  leagues, 

and  reduce  it  to  utter  barrenness We  are  now  in  the 

midst  of  this  plain  of  stones,  utter  desolation  on  every  side,  the 
magnificent  line  of  the  Alpines,  as  they  are  called,  or  Provence 
mountains,  stretching  on  our  left ;  and  on  our  right,  close  along 
by  the  roadside,  runs,  full  and  fresh  and  lively,  a  stream  of 
water,  one  of  the  channels  of  irrigation  brought  from  the 
Durance,  aiid  truly  givuig  life  to  the  thirsty  land.  "He 
'  Sec  note  lo  Leltei  la  vlutf.  x.  vol,  ii. 
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Cahil,  August  7,  liyi. 

8.  .  .  .  .    Of  the  mere  face  of  the  country,  I  have  spoken 
enough  already,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  English  travelleis  do 
it  great  injustice.     I  sec  a  great  deal  of  travelliug,  particukriy 
in  the  south,  a  great  number  of  diligences,  and  a  very  active 
Steam  navigation  on  the  Rhone,  both  up  and  down.     The  new 
suspension-bridges  thrown   over  the  Rhone,  at  almost  even 
town  from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  are  a  certain  evidence  of  a  stir 
amongst  the  i>eople  ;  and  there  is  also  a  railway  from  Lyons  to 
St.  Elienoe,  and  from  Roanne  to  Lyons.     I  see  crosses  and 
crucifixes — some  new — set  up  by  the  roadside,  and  treated 
with  no  disrespect ;  but  I  think  I  see,  also,  a  remarkable  dis-       I 
linctness  here  between  the  nation  and  the  Church,  as  if  it  by       ' 
no  means  followed  that  a  Frenchman  was  to  be  a  Christian.     1       i 
saw  this  morning  "  txole  Chrftienne,"  stuck  up  in  Aire,  which       ' 
implied  much  too  clearly  that  there   might  be  "  ^oles  non      j 
Chr^tie tines."     And  this  I  have  seen  in  French  literature;  re-      ' 
ligious  men  arc  spoken  of  as  acting  according  to  the  principles 
of  Christianity,   just  as  if  those  principles    were    somethiog 
peculiar,  and  by  no  means  acknowledged  by  Frenchmen  in 
general.     I  see  again  a.  state  of  property  which  does  appear  to 
me  an  incalculable  blessing.     I  see  a  fusion  of  ranks,  which 
may  be  an  equal  blessing.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is.     Wett- 
dres^ed  men  appear  talking  familiarly  with  persons  of  what  we 
should  call  decidedly  the  lower  classes.*     Now,  if  this  shoK-s 
that  the  poorer  man  is  raised  in  mind  to  the  level  of  the  richer, 
it  is  a  blessing  of  the  highest  order ;  if  it  shows  that  the  richer 
man  has  fallen  to  the  level  of  the  poorer,  then  I  am  not  so 
sure  ihat  it  is  a  blessing.     But  I  have  no  right  to  say  that  it  is 
so,  because  I  do  not  know  it ;  only  we  see  few  here  whose 
looks  and  manners  are  what  we  should  call  those  of  a  thorough 
gentleman  ;  and  though  I  do  not  believe  that   I  am  an  aris_ 

•  ■'  If  there  is  any  one  truth  after  for  authorily,  and  rrshtanoc  to  change 

Ihe  highest  for  which  I  would  die  at  — as  checks  on  what  he  comidered  m 

the  stake,"  was  one  o(  his  short  em-  Jacobinical  disregard  of  ciisiirig  nx 

phtttic  sayinps,  "  it  would  be  Demo-  or  ancieni  instimtions.      ""  Wbu   =b 

qraey  withuut  Jacobinism."   Believing  instructive  work,"  he  said,  "■  might  Ix 

that  the  natural  progress  of  society  written  on  God's  s^tfegaards  a^ainsi 

was  towards  greater  equality,  he  had  Democracy,    as    distinguished      traie 

also  great  confidence  in  ilie  natural  man's  safegnuds  agaiut   i^  ' 

iiHiiiicls  inirlanled  in  man— re' 
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donably  to  English  eyes  the  woroen  look  far  more  ladylike 
than  the  men  look  like  gentlemen  :  I  speak  only  of  the  look, 
for  a  hasty  tiaveUei  cannot  judge  farther.  We  have,  I  think, 
iriiat  France  has  not — as  she  ha^  in  her  large  population  of 
proprietors,  what  we  have  not.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  God's  Providence,  the  state 
of  France  is  mote  hopeful  for  the  future,  that  society  in  its 
noain  points  is  more  stable,  and  that  time  being  thus  gatoed, 
religious  and  moral  truth  will  or  may  work  their  way,  nhenever 
it  shall  please  God  to  prepare  His  instruments  for  the  work. 
Whereas,  in  England,  what  moral  power,  without  a  direct  and 
manifest  interposition  of  God,  can  overcome  the  physical  diffi- 
culties of  our  state  of  population  and  property?  And  if  Old 
England  perish  as  Old  France  perished  in  the  first  Revolution, 
let  no  man  hope  to  see,  even  at  an  equal  cost  of  immediate 
crime  and  misery,  a  New  England  spring  up  in  its  room,  such 
as  New  France  now  is.  If  Old  England  perish,  there  perishes, 
not  a  mere  accursed  thing,  such  as  was  the  system  of  Old 
France,  which  had  died  inwardly  to  all  good  long  before  the 
axe  was  laid  to  its  root ;  but  there  perishes  the  most  active  and 
noble  life  which  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen — which  is  made 
up  wholesomely  of  past  and  present,  so  that  the  centuries  of 
English  Histo^  are  truly  "  bound  each  to  each  by  natural 
piety."  Now  to  destroy  so  great  a  life  must  be  an  utterly 
unblessed  thing,  from  which  there  can  come  only  evil.  And 
would  England,  with  her  dense  manufacturing  and  labouring 
population — -with  her  narrow  limits — and  her  intense  activity, 
ever  be  brought  into  a  state  like  that  of  agricultural  France, 
with  her  peasant  proprietors  ?  No  tongue  or  thought  of  man 
could  imagine  the  evil  of  a  destrucrion  of  our  present  system 
ill  England ;  wherefore  may  God  give  us  His  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  power  and  goodness,  to  mould  it  into  as  happy  accordance 
with  the  future  as  it  is  already  with  the  past ;  to  teach  the  life 
that  is  in  it  to  communicate  itself  to  the  dead  elements  around 
it,  for  unless  they  are  taken  into  the  living  body,  and  partake 
of  its  life,  they  will  inevitably  make  it  partake  of  their  death. 
And  now  may  God  grant  that  I  may  be  restored  safely  to  that 
England  to-moirow,  and  that  I  may  labour  to  promote  her 
good.  "  O,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem — peace  be  within 
thy  walls,  and  plenteousness  within  thy  palaces." 

Adieu,dearest  wife.andraay  God  bless  us  both  now  and  ever  I 
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wide  landscape  beyond,  it  was  most  beautiful     Now  we  are 
descending  into  the  valley  of  the  Aumance,  or  nUher  of  his 
feeders ;  a  perfectly  English  country,  like  that  between  Coles- 
hill  and  Litchfield  ;  woods,  hedges,  hedgerow  trees,  com,  pas- 
ture, and  a  valley  not  wider  than  in  England,  which  makes  the 
resemblance.     Arrived    at  Moataign  9.55.     Left    it    at    icz. 
We  are  now  descending  lo  Bonble,  a  feeder  of  the  AUicr 
The  country  most  beautiful,  not  mountainous,  but  of  the  best 
sort  of  hill  and  valley.    The  woods  are  fine,  and  the  scattered 
oaks  in  the  combes  and  everywhere   are    most  picturesqne. 
Here  we  cross  the  Bonble  at  S.  Elvy  to   ascend    through  a 
forest  of  fine  trees  on  the  other  hill-side.     We  have  just  caugfai 
a  view  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  Mont  d'Or,  &c.,  and  are  going 
to  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule  at  Menat. — We  have 
crossed  the  Sioule  and  are  ascending ;  but  I  was  not  in  the  least 
prepared  for  the  sort  of  scenery.     The  descent  wa^  through  a 
narrow  rocky  valley,  after  having  swept  round  the  sides  of  the 
hills  in  an  extremely  good  line.     The  hills  here  are  just  like 
those  on  the  Rhine,  the  same  slate,  but  much  finer,  because 
here  the  valleys  being  narrow,  the  height  is  somewhat  in  pro- 
portion.    They  have  made  a  beautiful  new  bridge  of  two  high 
arches  over  the  Sioule,  and  axe  everywhere  improving  the  line  of 
road,  another  proof  of  the  progress  which  France  is  making. 
certainly  in  physical  prosperity, — I  hope  and  believe  also,  in 
moral.     This  is  Auvergne,  the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  France  ; 
but  the  language  hitherto  is  quite  intelligible  to  me,  and  the 
costume  does  not  seem  to  have  changed  from  that  of  Boui- 
bonnais.     Oxen  are  used  for  draught,  and  on  these  hills  there 
is  of  course  not  much  corn,  and  no  vines,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  beech-wood  on  the  higher  points,  at  least  on  the  side 
by  which  we  descended     Right  before  us  now,  on  an  opposite 
hill,  is  a  ruined  castle,  one  of  those  dens  of  Cacus  happily  laid 
open  to  the  day  and  untenanted ;  for  no  Jacobinism  was  e\e[ 
GO  detestable  as  that  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  where  every  man 
derived  his  dominion  from  his  own  power,  and  used  it  for  his 
own  purposes.     I  dislike  Jacobinical  liberty,  how  much  more 
then,  Jacobinical  oppression. 
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3-  It  is  absurd  to  extol  one  age  at  the  expense  of  another, 
■iince  each  has  iis  good  aad  its  bad*  There  was  greater 
genius  in  ancient  times,  but  art  and  science  come  late.  But 
in  one  respect  it  is  to  be  feared  we  have  degenerated — what 
Tacitus  so  beautifully  expresses,  after  telling  a.  story  of  a  man 
who,  in  the  civil  war  in  Vespasian's  time,  had  killed  his  own 
brother,  and  received  a  reward  for  it ;  and  then  relates  that  the 
same  thing  happened  before  in  the  civil  war  of  Sylla  and 
Marius,  and  the  man  when  he  found  it  out  killed  himself  hrom 
remorse,  and  then  he  adds,  "  tanto  major  apud  antiquos  ut 
virtutibus  gloria,  ita  fiapiiis  panitentia  eraL"  The  deep 
remorse  for  crime  is  less  in  advanced  civilisation.  There  is 
more  of  sympathy  with  stiffering  of  all  kinds,  but  less  ab- 
horrence of  what  IE  admitted  to  be  crime. 


June.  iB*i 

On  board  the  Sardinian  steamer,  the  Janus,  in  Marseilles 
Harbour,  July  and,  and  this  moment  in  movement,  by  my 
watch,  at  1.50.  The  day  is  delicious, — -not  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 
the  sea  bluer  than  blue,  the  gentlest  air  fanning  us,  and  the 
Steamer  not  crowded.     There  is  no  lady  on   board  besides 

M ,  and  but  few  gentlemen.     The  mountain  barrier  of  this 

coast  is  always  tine,  and  in  many  places  the  hills  come  down 
steep,  and  bare,  and  dry,  to  the  sea ; — but  often,  as  now,  there 
is  an  interval  of  plain  between  them  and  the  water,  covered 
with  olives  and  scattered  houses,  a  gorgeous  belt  round  the 


■  He  luetl  frnjueoth'  to  dwell  on 
Chii  essFntUlly  mixed  character  of  all 
human  things  ;  as,  for  eiainple,  in  bis 
principle  o(  iheappUcaiion  of  Prophecy 
»o  human  e»enti  or  persons  ;  so,  loo, 
his  cbaracterislic  dislike  of  Mlhon's 
representalion  of  Salaa.  "  By  giving 
a  human  likeness,  and  representing 
Um  as  a  bad  man,  you  necessarily  get 
mne  images  of  what  is  good  as  well 
ii>;  of  what  is  bad :  for  no  man  is  en- 
tirely eril.     Even  banditti  have  some 

seoiation  of  the  Devilshould be  purely 
and  entirely  evil  without  a  tinge  of 
good,  u  ituil  of  God  itiould  be  purel; 


and  entirely  good  without  a  tinge  of 
evil ;  and  you  cao  no  more  get  the  one 
than  the  other  from  anything  human. 
With  the  heathen  it  is  different ;  their 
gods  were  themselves  made  up  of  good 
and  of  evil,    and  so  might  be  well 

The  hao&.  and  the  boms,  and  the 
tail,  were  all  useful  in  this  way,  as 
giving  you  an  image  of  something 
altogether  disgusting.  And  so  Me- 
phislophiles.  In  Faust,  and  the  other 
contemptible  and  baleful  character  of 
the  Litde  Master  in  Sintrum,  are  far 
raiiie  true  than  the  ftradise  Lost." 
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islands  Javos  and  Risa  and  the  land  :  the  sea  a  perfect  lake: 
the  islands  of  fantastic  rocky  fonns,  and  the  main-land  of  the 
same  character.  We  have  now  passed  Cassis,  ajid  are  just 
come  to  Cap  I'Aigle ;— in  a  short  time  we  shall  open  upon  La 
Ciotat,— a  small  town  between  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  We 
are,  as  usual,  dose  under  the  cliffs,  which  present  their  steep 
and  scarred  sides  to  the  sea,  bare  for  the  most  part,  but  here 
and  there  with  some  pines  upon  them.  Now  they  are  pie- 
paring  dinner;  not  in  a  small  and  unsavoury  cabin,  but  out 
on  the  deck  under  awnings ; — and  the  table-cloih  is  of  the 
whitest,  and  the  plates  are  of  our  own  blue  and  white  china 
with  the  three  men  and  the  bridge ;  and  the  wine  is  in  nice 
English  decanters,  and  there  is  the  nicest  of  desserts  being 
spread,  which  it  seems  is  to  precede  the  dinner  instead  of 
followii^  it  Dinner  is  over,  and  a  right  goodly  dinner  it  has 
been ;  we  sat  down  on  deck  a  party  of  ten,  two  Englishmen 
besides  ourselves,  both  agreeable  enough  in  their  way.  And 
now  we  are  just  off  Toulon,  seeing  those  beautiful  mountains 
behind  the  town,  and  the  masts  of  the  shipping  rising  over  the 
low  ground  which  forms  the  entrance  into  the  road,  and  the 
green  hills  which  lie  towards  Hy^res,  while' the  islands  lie  off 
as  a  low  land,  which  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  leave  to 
our  left,  instead  of  passing  between  tbem  and  the  land.  Well, 
we  are  just  coming  to  &ie  point  from  which  we  shall  see 
Hy^res  :  for  we  are  not  going  outside  the  islands,  as  I  think, 
but  between  them  and  a  projecting  point  of  the  coast,  con- 
nected only  by  a  low  strip  of  sand  or  shingle  with  the  main- 
land. And  now  the  sun  is  almost  setting,  and  from  him  to  us 
there  is  one  golden  line  through  the  water,  and  the  mountains, 
sea,  and  sky,  are  all  putting  on  a  sober  and  a  deeper  tinL  It  is 
solemnly  beautiful  to  see  the  sea  under  the  vessel,  just  where 
the  foam  caused  by  the  paddles  melts  away  into  the  mass  ot' 
blue :  the  restless  but  yet  beautiful  finite  lost  in  the  peaceful 
and  more  beautiful  infinite.  The  historical  interest  of  this 
coast  and  sea  almost  sink  in  their  natural  beauties  ;  together, 
they  give  to  this  scene  an  interest  not  to  be  surpassed.  And 
now,  good-night,  my  darling— and  all  of  you — you  know  how 
soon  night  comes  here  after  the  sun  is  down ;  and  even  now 
his  orb  is  touching  the  mountains.  May  God's  blessing  be 
with  you  and  with  us,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
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4.  we  are  now  tanner  trom  i!,ngiaDa  tnan  at  any  nme  Ut 

our   former   tour,    dearest  ,   but   our  faces   are  still  set 

onwards,  and  I  believe  that  the  more  I  dislike  Italy,  or  rather 
the  Italians,  so  the  more  eagerly  do  I  desire  to  see  those  parts 
of  it  which  remind  me  only  of  past  times,  and  allow  me  to  for- 
get the  present.  Certainly  I  do  greatly  prefer  France  to  Italy, 
Frenchmen  to  Italians ;  for  a  lying  people,  which  these 
emphatically  are,  Htinlc  in  one's  moral  nose  all  the  day  long. 
Good  and  sensible  men,  no  doubt,  there  aie  here  in  abundance; 
but  no  nation  presents  so  bad  a  side  to  a  traveller  as  this. 
For, — whilst  we  do  not  see  its  domestic  life  and  its  private 
piety  and  charity, — the  infinite  vileness  of  its  public  officers, 
the  pettiness  of  the  governments,  the  gross  ignorance  and  the 
utter  falsehood  of  those  who  must  come  in  your  way,  are  a  con- 
tinual annoyance.  When  you  see  a  soldier  here,  you  feet  no 
confidence  that  he  can  fight ;  when  you  see  a  so-called  man  of 
letters,  you  are  not  sure  that  he  has  more  knowledge  than 
a  baby;  when  you  see  a  priest,  he  may  be  an  idolata  or 
an  unbeliever;  when  you  see  a  judge  or  a  public  functionary, 
justice  and  integrity  may  be  utter  strangers  to  his  vocabulary, 
It  is  this  which  maies  a  nation  vile,  when  profession,  whether 
Godward  or  manward,  is  no  security  for  performance.  Now  in 
England  we  know  that  every  soldier  will  fight,  and  every  public 
functionary  will  be  honest.  In  France  and  in  Prussia  we  know 
the  same  ;  and  with  us,  though  many  of  our  clergy  may  be 
idolaters,  yet  we  feel  sure  that  none  is  an  unbeliever. 

Rla.  Jul7  s,  1640, 

5 But  O  the  solemn  and  characteristic  beauty  of 

that  cathedral,  with  its  simple,  semicirculai  arches  of  the 
twelfth  century,  its  double  aisles,  and  its  splendour  of  marbles 
and  decoration  of  a  later  date,  especially  on  the  ceiling. 
Then  we  went  to  the  Baptistery,  and  lastly  to  the  Campo  Santo 
— a  most  perfect  cloister,  the  windows  looking  towards  the 
burying-ground  within,  being  of  the  most  delicate  work.  But 
that  burying-ground  itself  is  the  most  striking  thing  of  all ;  it 
is  the  earth  of  the  Holy  City ;  for  when  the  Pisan  Crusaders 
were  in  Palestine,  they  thought  no  spoil  which  they  could  bring 
home  was  so  precious  as  so  many  feet  in  depth  of  the  holy 
soil,  as  a  burying-place  for  them  and  theit  cbil^eiL    This  wu 
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Now,  however,  this  noble  bmyiDg-^roimd  is  disused,  and 
only  a.  few  favoured  persons  are  kid  there  by  the  special  per 
mission  of  the  Grand  Duke,  llie  wild  vine  grows  freely  oui 
of  the  ground,  and  clothes  it  better,  to  my  judgment,  than  fonr 
cypresses,  two  at  each  end,  which  have  been  lately  planted 
The  Campo  Santo  is  now  desecrated  by  being  made  a  museum 
llie  fiunous  Cenotapbium  Pisaniim  is  here,  a  noble  moniunent ; 
but  Julia's  sons  and  Augustus's  grandsons  have  no  business  en 
the  spot  which  the  Pisans  filled  with  the  holy  earth  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  town  itself  is  very  striking ;  the  large  flat  pave- 
ment filling  up  the  whole  street  as  at  Florence,  and  the  vnu 
on  each  side,  or  else  good  and  clean  houses,  varied  with  some 
of  illustiinus  antiquity.  And  lAer  all  we  wse  not  searched 
at  the  gate  of  Pisa  ;  it  seems  it  has  been  lately  fbrtiidden  b; 

the  government — a  great  humanity.    And  now,  dearest , 

good-night,  and  God  bless  you  and  alt  our  darlings,  and  wish 
us  a  prosperous  journey  of  three  days  to  the  great  city  of  cities; 
for  Naples,  I  confi^  does  in  comparison  appear  to  me  to  be 
viler  than  vile,  a  aty  without  one  noble  association  in  anden) 
days  or  modern. 

Jnlyfc  i«4a. 

6,  And  now  we  are  on  the  great  road  from  Florence  to 
Rome.  Rome  once  again,  but  now  how  much  dearer,  and  to 
me  more  interesting  than  when  I  saw  it  last,  and  in  how  much 
dearer  company.  Yet  how  sad  will  tt  be  not  to  And  Bunsen 
there,  and  to  feel  that  Niebhur  is  gone.  I  note  here  in  even- 
group  of  people  whom  I  meet,  many  with  li^t,  very  lighi. 
eyes.  Is  this  the  German  blood  of  the  middle-age  conquest! 
and  wars,  or  are  the  mass  of  the  present  Italians  descended 
from  the  Roman  slaves— Ligurians,  Kelts,  Germans,  and  from 
all  Other  nations  P  However,  of  the  fact  of  the  many  %ht 
eyes  in  Tuscany  I  am  sure.  The  country  is  beautiful,  and  we 
are  going  up  amidst  oak  woods  chiefly.  The  hedges  here  are 
Inilliani ;  the  Sweet  William  pinks  of  the  deepest  colour;  the 
broom,  the  clematis,  and  the  gum-cistus  Salvianus,  that  beautifiil 
flower  which  I  have  never  seen  wild  since  1837.  Here  is  the 
beginning  of  the  mountain  scenery  of  Central  Italy,  only  a  very 
faint  si>ecimen  of  it ;  but  yet  bearing  its  character  —  the 
narrow  valley,  the  load  in  a  terrace  above  it,  the  village  01 


the  cliffs  and  roadside  banks,  the  wild  fig  and  wild  vine. 
Arrived  at  Castiglioncello  1.45.  Left  it  1,53,  Ascending 
gradually  towards  Sienna,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  whole 
country,  dividing  the  streams  which  feed  the  Arno  from  those 
that  feed  the  Ombrone.  The  road  here  is  a  defile  through 
oak  woods,  very  beautiful ;  and  after  having  got  up  through 
the  wood,  we  are  in  a  high  plain,  but  with  higher  lulls  around 
Its,  and  a  great  deal  of  wood.  Here  the  country  loolcs  parched, 
for  the  soil  is  shallow. 

Arrived  at  the  gates  of  Sienna  3.16.  I  hope  that  I  shall 
not  have  much  time  to  write ;  nor  have  I,  for  the  carriage  is 
at  the  door.  Left  Sienna  4.50.  We  did  not  stop  long,  as  is 
evident,  but  we  dined,  for  two  pauls  each  (about  one  franc), 
and  we  saw  the  cathedral,  a  thing  very  jiroper  to  do,  and 
moreover  the  cathedral  is  fine  and  very  rich,  and  has  some 
pictures;  amongst  the  rest,  a  set  of  pictures  of  the  events  of 
the  life  of  my  old  friend  Matas  Silvius,  designed,  it  is  said,  by 
Raphael  in  his  early  youth.  There  were  aho  some  fine 
illuminations  of  some  ancient  music-books,  and  some  very 
well  executed  mosaics.  Yet  I  should  be  a  false  man  if  1 
professed  to  feel  much  pleasure  in  such  things.  What  I 
did  rejoice  in  was  the  view  which  we  had,  far  and  wide,  from 
the  heights  of  Sienna,  a  boundless  range  of  A|)ennines.  And 
coming  out  of  Sienna,  we  had  just  had  a  shower  of  cicada 
drop  from  the  trees  upon  the  carriage,  who  hopped  off  when 
anything  threatened  them  behind  with  an  agility  truly  marvel- 
lous. And  now  we  are  descending  from  our  height,  amidst  a 
vast  extent  of  corn-fields  just  cleared,  and  the  view  is  not 
unlike  that  from  Pain  k  Bouchain,  only  some  of  the  Apennines 
before  us  are  too  fine  for  the  hills  about  Roanne.  Let  me 
notice  now  several  things  to  the  credit  of  the  Italians  here- 
abouts. First  of  all,  the  excessive  goodness  of  the  A1bei;go 
del'  Ussaro  at  Pisa,  where  the  master,  who  speaks  English, 
changed  my  French  money  into  Tuscan  and  Roman,  a  con- 
venience to  avoid  the  endless  disputes  about  the  exact  value  ol 
the  foreign  coinage.  Next,  at  Castiglioncello,  the  stage  before 
Sienna,  there  is  "  Terzo  Cavallo,"  and  justly,  seeing  that  the 
whole  stage  is  up  hill.  I  said  to  the  ostler,  "  You  have  a 
right,  I  believe,  here,  to  a  third  horse;"  to  which  he  said 
"  Ves."  But  presently  he  added,  "  You  are  only  two  persons, 
and  I  shall  send  you  with  two  ; "  and  this  he  did  without  any 
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bad  two,  and  we  paid  only  tor  two.  Ana  tinaU)',  toe  £>ieiiiia 
dinner,  at  four  pauls,  at  the  Aquila  Ncni,  was  worthy  of  all 
commendation. 

As  I  have  occasion  to  complain  often  of  the  Italians,  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  make  these  exceptions.  Sienna  stands 
like  Langres,  and  as  we  have  been  descending,  two  little  streams 
have  risen  in  the  hill-sides  right  and  left,  and  now  they  meet 
aad  form  a  green  valley,  into  which  we  are  just  descended,  and 
find  again  the  hedgerows,  the  houses,  and  the  vines.  Aiiived 
at  Montaroni  5.57.  Letl  at  6.4.  And  still,  I  believe,  we  an 
going  to  have  another  stage  of  descent  to  Buon  Convento. 
Alas !  an  adventure  has  sadly  delayed  us,  for  though  the  stage 
be  mostly  descent  or  level  ground,  yet  there  was  one  shaip 
little  hill  soon  aAer  we  left  Montaroni,  in  the  middle  of  whi<ji 
OUT  horses  absolutely  would  not  go  on,  wherefore  the  carriage 

would  go  back,  and  soon  got  fast  in  the  ditch.    M got  out 

very  safely,  and  we  got  the  carriage  out  of  the  ditch,  but  it  was 
turned  round  in  the  doing  it,  and  the  road  was  so  narrow  that 
we  could  not  turn  it  right  again  for  a  long  time.  Meanwhile, 
a  passing  traveller  kindly  carried  a  message  back  to  the  post 
for  a  Terzo,  and  after  a  while  Terzo  and  a  boy  came  to  our  aid, 
and  brought  us  up  the  hill  valiantly  ;  and  Terzo  is  now  trotting 
on,  a  bright  example  to  his  companions. 

July  7.  Left  Buon  Convento  5,16,  Again  a  lovely  morn- 
ing, dearest ,  and  certainly  if  man  does  not  glorify  God  in 

this  country,  yet,  as  we  have  just  been  reading,*  "  the  very 
stones  do  indeed  cry  out"  The  country  is  not  easy  to  describe, 
for  the  framework  of  the  Apennines  here  is  very  complicUed, 
the  ribs  of  the  main  chain  being  very  twisted,  and  throwing  out 
other  smaller  ribs  which  are  no  less  so,  so  that  the  valleys  are 
infinitely  winding ;  but,  generally,  we  were  on  the  Ombrone  at 
Buon  Convento,  and  at  Torrinieri  shall  be  on  one  erf  his  feeders, 
which  runs  so  as  to  form  a  very  acute  angle  with  him  at  his 
confluence.  Between  the  two  the  ground  is  thrown  about  in 
swells  and  falls  indescribable.  The  country  is  getterally  open 
com  land,  just  cleared,  but  varied  with  patches  of  copse,  of 
heath,  and  of  vines  and  other  trees  in  the  valleys,  and  the  bim- 
houses  perched  about  on  the  summit  of  the  hills,  with  their  odd 
little  corn-stacks,  some  scattered  all  over  the  fields,  and  others 
making  a  belt  round  the  houses.     II  Cavallo  In^ese  at  Buon 
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and  brought  us  well  to  Buon  Convento  after  alL  At  this 
moment,  Monte  Alcino,  on  a  high  mouotain  on  the  right,  is 
looking  splendid  under  the  morning  sun,  with  its  three 
churches,  its  castle,  and  the  mass  of  trees  beneath  it  Art  ivcd 
at  Tonimeri  6.15.  Left  it  6.31  with  four  horses,  but  only 
three  are  to  be  paid  for,  which  is  all  quite  right ;  the  fourth  is 
for  their  own  pleasure.  We  have  just  crossed  the  Orcia,  and 
these  great  escents,  which  require  the  Terzo,  are  but  shoulders 
dividing  one  feeder  of  the  Ombrone  from  another,  the  Orda 
from  the  Tressa.  We  have  had  one  enormous  ascent,  and  a 
descent  by  z^  and  zag  to  a  little  feeder,  and  now  we  are  up 
again  to  go  down  to  another.  On  this  intermediate  height, 
rising  out  ofa  forest  of  olives,  with  its  old  wall,  its  church,  with 
a  fine  Norman  doorway,  and  its  castle  tower,  stands  S.  Quinco, 

on  no  river,  my  M ,  but  a  place  b^inning  with  a  Q,  when 

we  "  play  at  Geographical."  We  are  just  under  its  walls  with  a 
mass  of  ilex  sloping  down  firom  the  foot  of  the  walls  to  the  road ; 
the  machicolations  of  the  walls  are  very  strilung.  We  are  de- 
scending towards  the  Tressa,  a  vast  view  before  us,  bounded  by 
the  mountains  of  Radicofani.  The  hills  which  we  are  descending 
are  thickly  wooded  on  our  right,  with  most  picturesque  towns, 
on  their  summits ;  while  the  deep  furrows  of  this  blue  marl, 
through  rock  would  doubtless  be  finer,  are  yet  very  striking  in 
all  the  gorges  and  combes.  Arrived  at  La  Poderina,  that  most 
striking  view,  7,45.  Left  it  7.53.  We  have  crossed  the  Tressa, 
a  rocky  stream  in  a  deep  dell  between  noble  mountains,  on 
each  side  crowned  with  the  most  picturesque  towns  and  casdes. 
The  postilion  calls  the  river  the  Orcia,  and  I  think  he  is  right 
the  town  is  Rocca  d'Orcia ;  it  is  the  scene  I  had  noticed  ii 
my  former  journal,  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  be  forgotten 
but  I  had  fancied  the  spot  had  been  at  Buon  Convento.  This 
stage  is  the  only  one  as  yet  that  could  be  called  at  all  dull 
much  of  it  is  through  a  low  plain,  without  trees  or  vines,  and 
therefore  it  is  now  bare  ;  in  this  plain,  however,  there  stands 
one  of  the  finest  of  oaks  by  the  roadside,  a  lonely  and  goodly 
true,  which  has  the  plain  to  itself.  They  are  also  doing  a  very 
good  work,  in  making  a  line  of  road,  quite  in  the  plain,  to 
avoid  the  many  ups  and  downs  of  the  present  road,  in  crossing 
the  valleys  of  the  small  streams  which  run  down  into  the  main 
valley.  But  although  the  immediate  neighhourhood  of  the 
road  is  dull,  yet  how  glorious  are  the  mountains  all  around  ! 
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people  who  read  and  sleep  through  the  country  call  dull,  can 
very  rarely  be  rivalled  in  England.  The  mountaiDS  are  very 
high,  and  their  sides  and  banks  and  furrowing  combes  noblj 
spread  out  before  you,  covered  mostly  with  oal  forests,  but 
the  forest  toward  the  plain  thinning  off  into  single  trees  till 
it  gives  place  to  the  olives  and  vines ;  and  neur  the  summit 
there  is  a  great  scai  or  clifT,  on  which,  or  to  which,  sit  or 
stick  as  they  can,  the  houses  of  Campiglia,  with  its  pic- 
turesque towers  as  usual  And  now  we  are  really  going  up 
to  the  head  of  the  country,  to  the  fantastic  rocks  of  Radi- 
cofani,  which  turn  the  waters  to  the  Ombrone  and  Tiber, 
and  are  visible  from  the  Ciminian  hills.  Again  the  road 
itself  is  in  the  bare  hill-side,  with  masses  of  rock  here  and 
there.  But  across  the  torrent,  the  mountjun-sides  arc  clothed 
more  oi  less  with  trees,  in  some  places  thickly,  and  before 
us  the  hill-side  is  yellow  with  the  still  standing  com.  The 
torrent  beds,  however,  are  here  for  the  most  part  quite  diy. 
Those  creatures  which  dropped  on  our  carriage  yesterday,  are 
here  again  in  great  numbers  ;  they  call  them  Cavaletti  oi 
Grigli ;  they  are  a  species  of  cicada,  but  not  those  which  croak 
on  the  trees,  and  which,  I  believe,  are  never  seen  on  the 
ground.  We  have  just  crowned  the  summit,  and  see  before  us 
the  country  towards  Rome,  and  the  streams  going  to  the  Tibo. 
The  valley  of  the  Paglia  for  miles  lies  before  us.  A!as  :  to 
think  of  that  unhappy  Papal  government,  and  of  the  degraded 
people  subject  to  it     Arrived  at  Radicofoni  10.45. 

There  is  a  good  inn  here,  so  we  have  stopped  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  to  give  M some  rest,  wliich  she  greatly 

needs ;  and  from  here  our  way  is  in  a  manner  all  down  hill. 
Glorious  indeed  is  the  view  all  around  us,  and  there  is  also  a 
nice  garden  under  the  house,  where  I  see  an  oleander  in 
bloom,  although  our  height  above  the  Mediterranean  must  be 
very  great,  and  up  here  the  com  is  not  ripe.  The  air  is  pure 
and  cool  enough,  as  you  may  suppose,  but  there  is  no  chill  in 
it,  and  the  flies  are  taking  liberties  with  my  face,  which  are  dis- 
agreeable. It  is  very  strange  to  see  so  nice-looking  an  inn  at 
this  wild  place,  but  the  movement  of  the  world  does  wonders, 
and  it  improves  even  the  mountain  of  RadicofanL  I  have 
exposed  myself  to  the  attacks  of  those  who  cannot  bear  to 
hear  of  the  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century   improvii^ 
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But  in  truth  the  improvement  does  go  deeper  than  this,  and 
though  the  work  is  not  all  of  God  (and  did  even  Christianity 
itself  except  the  intermeddling  hand  of  Antichrist  ?)  yet  in 
itself  it  is  of  God,  and  its  fruits  are  accordingly  good  in  the 
main,  though  mixed  with  evil  always,  and  though  the  evil 
sometimes  be  predominant :  sometimes  it  may  be  alone  to  be 
found ;  just  as  in  this  long  descent  which  I  see  before  me  to 
Ponte  Centino  there  are  portions  of  absolutely  steep  up-hilL 
It  is  a  lying  spirit  undoubtedly  that  says  "  look  backwards." 
Viterbo,  July  8th,  i840.^0n   May  9th,  1837,   I  entered 

Rome  last,  dearest ;  and  it  gives  me  a  thrill  to  look  out 

from  my  window  on  the  very  Ciminian  hills,  and  to  know 
that  one  stage  will  bring  us  to  the  top  of  them.  But  the 
Caff^  bids  me  stop.  Left  Viterbo  5.30.  A  clever  piccolo 
has  aided  our  carriage  well  by  leading  Terzo  round  some 
very  sharp  turnings  in  the  narrow  streets.  And  now  we  are 
out  amidst  gardens  and  olives,  with  the  Ciminian  hills  all 
green  with  their  copsewood  right  before  us.  We  are  now 
amidst  the  copsewood;  many  single  chestnuts  and  oaks  are 
still  standing ;  the  tufts  of  gum-cisius  Salvianus  by  the  roadside 
mingled  with  the  broom  are  most  beautiful.  Long  white  lines 
of  cloud  lie  in  the  plains,  so  that  the  Sabine  mountains  seemed 
to  rise  exactly  from  the  sea.  And  now  a  wooded  point  rises 
above  us  of  a  very  fine  shape,  a  sort  of  spur  from  the  main 
ridge  like  Swirl  Edge  from  Helvellyn.  Here  the  oaks  and 
cJiestnuts  are  fine.  Thick  wood  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 
Again  we  descend  gradually  towards  Monterossi,  Soracte,  and 
the  mountains  behind  it  finer  than  can  be  told.  We  may  now 
say  that  we  are  within  what  was  the  Roman  frontier  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  u.c,  for  we  have  just  crossed  the 
little  stream  which  flows  by  both  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  and  they 
were  long  the  frontier  colonies  towards  Etruria.  Here  we  join 
the  Perugia  and  Ancona  road,  and  after  the  junction  our  ways 
geem  much  improved.  And  now  we  are  ascending  a  long  hill 
into  Monterossi,  which  seems  to  stand  on  a  sort  of  shoulder 
running  down  from  the  hills  of  the  Lake  Sabitinus  towards  the 
Campagna.  I  suppose  that  this  country  must  have  been  the 
■r*p«Hiclc  of  Veil.  The  twenty-sixth  milestone  from  Rome 
stands  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hil!  going  up  into  Monterossi.  Here 
they  aie  threshing  their  com  vigorously  out  in  the  sun ;  I 
should  have  thought  that  it  must  be  dry  enough  anywhere. 
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BCription  of  it  in  vol.  i.  is  quite  correct.  Here  are  the  long 
slopes  and  the  sluggish  streams  such  as  I  have  described  them, 
and  the  mountain-wall  almost  grander  than  my  recollection  of 
it.  And  as  our  commoa  broom  was  tufting  all  the  slopes  and 
banks  when  I  was  here  last  in  April  and  May,  so  now,  in  July, 
we  have  our  garden  broom  no  less  beautiful  1  observe  that 
since  we  have  joined  the  Perugia  road,  everything  seems  in 
better  style,  both  roads  and  posting,  because  that  is  the  great 
road  to  Bologna  and  Ancona,  and  the  Sienna  road  leads  within 
the  Roman  States  to  no  place  of  consequence.  Here  is  one. 
of  the  lonely  Osterie  of  the  Campagna,  but  now  smartened  up 
into  the  H6tel  des  Sept  Viennes,  Sette  Vene,  strange  to  behold 
Here  we  found  our  Neapolitan  friend,  who,  not  liking  his 
horses,  had  them  sent  back  to  Monterossi,  and  was  waiting  for 
others.  The  postilions  would  have  changed  them  for  ouis, 
deeming  our  necks,  I  suppose,  of  no  consequence ;  but  om 
Neapolitan  friend  most  kindly  advised  me  not  to  allow  them 
to  change,  a  piece  of  disinterested,  or  rather  self-denying,  con- 
sideration for  which  I  felt  much  obliged  to  him.  Strange  it  is 
to  look  at  these  upland  slopes,  so  fresh,  so  airy,  so  open,  and 
to  conceive  that  malaria  can  be  here.  They  have  been  plant- 
ing trees  here  by  the  roadside,  acacias  and  elms  and  sbumacks, 
a  nice  thing  to  do,  and  perhaps  also  really  useful,  as  trees 
might  possibly  lessen  the  malaria.  We  see  the  men  who  ccnne 
to  reap  the  crops  in  the  Campagna  sleeping  under  the  shade 
by  the  roadside ;  we  are  going  up  the  outer  rim  of  the  Baccano 
crater ;  tlie  road  is  a  "  via  cava,"  and  the  beauty  of  the  brooms 
and  wild  figs  is  exquisite.  Now  we  are  in  the  crater,  quite 
round,  with  a  level  bottom  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  Arrived  at  Baccano,  10.35.  Left  't  10.45.  A"-^ 
now  we  are  going  up  the  inner  rim  of  the  crater,  and  it  is  an 
odd  place  to  look  back  on.  I  put  up  Catstabber,  take  my  pen, 
and  look  with  all  my  eyes,  for  here  is  the  top  of  the  tim,  and 
Rome  is  before  us,  though  as  yet  I  see  it  not.  We  have  just 
seen  it,  11.5.  S,  Peter's  within  the  horizon  line,  the  Mons 
Albanus,  the  portal  into  the  Hemican  country,  Prseneste 
Tiber,  and  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  towards  Sublaqueum.  Of 
earthly  sights  Tpirov  aSri — Athens  and  Jerusalem  arc  the  other 
two — the  three  people  of  God's  election,  two  for  things  tem- 
poral, and  one  for  things  eternal  Yet  even  in  the  things  eternal 
they  were  allowed  to  minister.     Greek  cultivation  and  Roman 
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Rome,  could  only  reproduce  Judaism.  Mahommedanism,  six 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  justifies  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
Judaism ;  proving  that  the  eastern  man  could  bear  nothing 
more  perfect  Here  I  see  perfectly  the  shoulder  of  land  which 
joins  the  Alban  Hills  to  the  mountains  by  Fr^eneste,  and 
through  the  gap  over  them  I  see  the  mountains  of  the  Volscians. 
A  long  ridge  lies  before  us  between  us  and  La  Storta,  but  if  we 
turned  to  the  left  before  we  ascended  it,  we  could  get  down  to 
the  Tiber  without  a  hilL  And  here  I  look  upon  Veii  (Isola 
Famese),  and  see  distinctly  the  little  cliff  above  the  stiesm 
which  was  made  available  for  the  old  walls.  We  are  descend- 
ing to  the  stream  at  Osteria  del  Fosso,  which  was  one  of  those 
that  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Veii.  And  here  at  Osteria  del 
Fossowe  have  the  little  cliffy  banks  which  were  so  often  used  here 
for  the  fortifications  of  the  ancient  towns,  and  such  as  I  have 
just  seen  in  Veii  itsel£  We  are  going  up  the  ridge  from  Osteria 
del  Fosso,  and  have  just  passed  the  eleventh  milestone.  These 
bare  slopes,  overgrown  with  thistles  and  fern  are  very  solemn, 
while  the  bright  broom  cheering  the  road  banks  might  be  an 
image  of  God's  grace  in  the  wilderness,  and  a  type  that  it  most 
cheers  those  who  keep  to  the  straight  road  of  duty.  Past  the 
tenth  milestone,  and  here,  apparently  with  no  descent  to  reach 
to,  is  La  Storta.  Arrived  at  ]^  Stoita  12.4.  Left  it  iz.14. 
Here  is  a  Campagna  scene.  On  the  left  a  lonely  Osteria,  and 
on  the  right  one  of  the  lonely  square  towers  of  this  district,  old 
refuges  for  men  and  cattle  in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  descend 
gradually ;  the  sides  of  the  slopes  both  right  and  left  (for  we 
are  on  a  ridge)  are  prettily  clothed  with  copse-wood.  I  have 
just  seen  the  Naples  road  beyond  Rome,  the  back  of  the 
Monte  Mario,  the  towers  of  the  churches  at  the  Porto  del 
Popolo.  And  now,  just  past  the  fourth  milestone,  S.  Peter's 
has  opened  from  behind  Monte  Mario,  and  we  go  down  by 
lig  and  zag  towards  the  level  of  the  Tiber.  It  brings  us  down 
into  a  pretty  green  valley  watered  by  the  Acqua  Traversa, 
where,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  a  few  vines  on  the  slope 
above.  The  Acqua  Traversa  joins  the  Tiber  above  the 
Milvian  bridge,  so  we  cross  him  and  go  up  out  of  his  little 
valley  on  the  right    And  here  we  find  the  first  houses  which 

*  "The  unworthy  idea  of  Para^      Tcaling  a  future  state  earlier,  iliioe 
dlie  hi  the  Korsn,"  be  used  to  say,      nuD  ill  eaiijages  wii  Dot  fit  Tor  ll.~ 

"justifiet  the  waji  of  God  in  not  10- 
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on  the  Monte  Mario,  and  here  is  the  Tiber  and  the  Milvian 
bridge.  We  are  crossing  the  Tiber  now,  and  now  we  are  in 
the  Acer  Romanus.  Garden  walls  and  ordinary  sabuib 
houses  line  the  road  on  both  sides,  but  the  CoUis  Hortulonim 
rises  prettily  on  the  left,  with  its  little  cliffs,  its  CTpresses, 
copsewood,  and  broom.  The  Porta  del  Popolo  is  in  sight,  and 
then  Passport  and  Dogana  must  be  minded,  so  here  I  stop  fai 
the  present,  1.30. 

Roue,  July  9.     Again  this  date,  my  dearest ,  (Hie 

of  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  to  me  that  my  hand  can 
ever  write,  and  now  even  more  interesting  than  when  I  saw  it 
last 

The  Pantheon  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  I  sdmn«  it 
greatly ;  its  vastness,  and  the  opening  at  the  top  which  admitted 
the  view  of  the  cloudless  sky,  both  struck  me  particulariy.  Of 
the  works  of  art  at  the  Vatican  I  ou^t  not  to  speak,  bat  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  I  could  understand  the  ApoUu  better  than 
when  I  saw  it  last 

S.  Stefano  Rotondo  on  the  Cseltan,  so  called  from  its  shiqje, 
consists  of  two  rows  of  concentric  pillars,  and  contains  the  ^d 
mosaic  of  our  Lord,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  former  joonuL 
It  exhibits,  also,  in  a  series  of  pictures  all  round  the  chnrch, 
the  martyrdoms  of  the  Christians  in  the  so-called  Peisecutioas, 
with  a  general  picture  of  the  most  eminent  martyrs  since  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  No  doubt  many  of  the  particular 
stones  thus  painted  will  beai  no  critical  examination ;  it  is 
likely  enough,  too,  that  Gibbon  has  truly  accused  the  general 
statements  of  exaggeration.  But  this  is  a  thankless  labour,  such 
as  lingaid  and  others  have  undertaken  with  respect  to  liie  St 
Bartholomew  massacre,  and  the  Irish  massacre  of  1643.  Divide 
the  sum  total  of  reported  martyrs  by  twenty— by  fifty,  if  yon 
will — but  after  all  you  have  a  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  and 
sexes  suffering  cruel  torments  and  death  foi  conscience'  sake 
and  for  Christ's,  and  by  their  suffering  manifesUy,  with  God's 
blessing,  ensuring  the  triumph  of  Chnsf  s  Gospel  Neither  do 
I  think  that  we  consider  the  excellence  of  this  martyr  ^jirii 
half  enough.     I  do  not  think  that  pleasure  is  a  sin  :*  the  Sb»cs 

■  He  bkd,  however,  a  gtenl   m-  good  erer  made  by  man.  trithont  Tf- 

■pect  Tot  the  later  Stoics  :—"  II  is  vebtiMi.    He  that  said  to  pain  ■  Tboa 

common  to  ridicule  them,"  be  said ;  an  no  erO  to  me,  so  long  as  1  as 

"  Init  Iheir  triumpli  over  bodily  pain  endure  ttie^'— it  was  gnm  him  buia 

Mat  one  of  the  nablen  eSbiti  alia  God." 
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Augusiines  quesnons,  as  ^ven  ac  lengui  oy  aeae)  nave,  in 
saying  so,  overstepped  the  simplicity  ajid  tlic  wisdom  of  Christian 
truth.  But,  though  pleasure  is  not  a  sin,  yet  surely  the  con- 
templation of  suiTering  for  Chtisf  s  sake  is  a  thing  most  needful 
for  us  in  our  days,  from  whom  in  our  daily  life  suffering  seems 
so  far  removed  And,  as  God's  grace  enabled  rich  and  delicate 
persons,  women,  and  even  children,  to  endure  all  extremities  of 
pain  and  reproach  in  times  past,  so  there  is  the  same  grace  no 
less  mighty  now ;  and  if  we  do  not  close  ourselves  against  it,  it 
might  in  us  be  no  less  glorified  in  a  time  of  trial.  And  that 
such  time  of  trial  will  come,  my  children,  in  your  days,  if  not 
in  mine,  I  do  believe  fully,  both  from  the  teaching  of  man's 
wisdom  and  of  God's.  And,  therefore,  pictures  of  martyrdoms 
are,  I  think,  very  wholesome, — not  to  be  sneered  at,  nor  yet  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  mere  excitement, — but  a  sober  reminder  to 
us  of  what  Satan  can  do  to  hurt,  and  what  Christ's  grace  can 
enable  the  weakest  of  His  people  to  bear.  Neither  should  we 
forget  those  who  by  their  sufferings  were  more  than  conquerors, 
not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  ns,  in  securing  to  us  the  safe 
and  triumphant  existence  of  Christ's  blessed  faith — in  securing 
to  us  the  possibility — nay,  the  actual  enjoyment,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Antichrist  of  the  Priesthood—  of  Christ's  holy  and 
glorious  ^'K^io'i'i',  the  congregation  and  commonwealth  of  Christ's 
people. 


July  IB,  1840. 

to.  ...  .  And  I  see  Sezza  on  its  mountain  seat ;  but  here 
b  a  more  sacred  spot,  Appii  Forum,  where  St  Paul  met  his 
friends,  when,  having  landed  at  Futeoli,  he  went  on  by  the 
Appian  road  to  Rome.  Here  the  ancient  and  the  present 
roads  are  the  same, — here,  then,  the  Apostle  Paul  with  Luke 
and  with  Timothy,  travelled  along,  a  prisoner,  under  a  centurion 
guard,  to  cany  his  appeal  to  Caesar.  How  much  resulted  from 
that  joumey^the  manifestation  of  Christ's  name  i"  SKf  t^  vpta- 
wpi'y,  the  four  precious  Epistles  ad  Ephesios,  ad  Philippenses, 
ad  Colossenses,  ad  Fhilemona  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  owing 
to  his  long  absence,  the  growth  of  Judaism,  that  is,  of  priest- 
crafl:,  in  the  eastern  churches,  never,  alas !  to  be  wholly  put 
down. 
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spot  as  Mola  di  Gaeta.  I  should  say  so  too,  in  suo  genere ; 
but  Fox  How  and  Chiavenna  are  so  different,  that  I  cannot 
compare  tbem ;  so  again,  are  Some  from  S.  Pietio  in  Montodo, 
— Oxford,  from  the  pretty  field,*  or  from  St.  John's  Gardens, — 
London,  from  Westminster  Bridge,  and  Paris,  from  the  Quays. 
But  Mola  is  one  of  those  spots  which  are  of  a  beauty  not  to  be 
forgotten  while  one  lives. 

"  At  Mola  is  what  is  called  Cicero's  Vilia.  There  is  do 
greater  folly  than  to  attempt  to  connect  particular  spots  in 
this  uncettain  way  with  great  names  ;  and  no  one,  who  repre- 
sents to  his  own  mind  the  succession  of  events  and  ages  which 
have  passed,  will  attempt  to  do  it  upon  conjecture,  the  chances 
being  thousands  to  one  against  correctness.  There  can  be  no 
traditions,  from  the  long  period  when  such  things  were  fci- 
gotten  and  uncared  for;  and  what  seems  to  be  tradition,  in 
&ct,  originates  in  what  antiquarians  have  told  the  [leople. 
People  do  not  enough  consider  the  long  periods  of  (he  Roman 
empire  after  Augustus's  time, — the  century  of  the  greatest 
activity  under  Trajan,  and  the  Antonines,  when  the  Republic 
and  the  Augustan  age  were  considered  as  ancient  times, — then 
Scverus  and  his  time, — then  Diocletian  and  Theodosius, — 
when  the  Roman  laws  were  in  full  vigour." 

Naples,  Jnlf  i+  iS,». 

I  a.  While  we  are  waiting  for  dinner,  my  dearest  ,  I 

will  write  two  or  three  lines  of  journal.  Here  we  actually  aie, 
looking  out  upon  what  but  presents  images  which,  with  a  very 
litde  play  of  fancy,  might  all  be  shaped  into  a  feaifiil  drama  of 
Pleasure,  Sin,  and  Death.  The  Pleasure  is  everywhere, — no- 
where is  nature  more  lovely,  or  man,  as  far  as  appears,  more 
enjoying;  the  Sin  is  in  the  sty  of  Capreae,  in  the  dissoluteness 
of  Baisand  Pompeii,— in  the  black  treachery  which,  in  this 
ill-omened  country,  stained  the  fame  even  of  Nelson,^ — in  the 
unmatchable  horrors  of  the  white  Jacobins  of  1799, — in  the 
general  absence  of  any  recollection  of  piety,  virtue,  or  wisdom 
— for  "  he  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  And  the  Death 
stands  manifest  in  his  awfulness  in  Vesuvius, — in  his  loath- 
someness at  the  abominable  Campo  Santo.  Far  be  it  from  me, 
or  from  my  friends,  to  live  or  to  sojourn  long  in  such  a  place ; 
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sea  in  the  port  of  Naples,  and  going  out  to  Salerno.  Clouds 
are  on  the  mountains  which  form  the  south-east  aide  of  the 
bay  ;  but  Vesuvius  is  clear,  and  quite  quiet, — not  a  wreath  of 
SDiolEe  ascends  from  him.  Since  I  wrote  this,  in  the  last  five 
minutes,  there  is  a  faint  curl  of  smoke  visible.  Striking  it  is  to 
observe  the  thousand  white  houses  round  his  base,  ,and  the 
green  of  copsewood  which  runs  half  way  up  to  him,  and  up  to 
the  very  summit  of  his  neighbour,  the  Monte  Somma, — and 
then  to  look  at  the  desolate  blackness  of  his  own  cone. 

July  IS,  1840. 
13.  We  have  just  left  Pompeii,  afler  having  spent  two 
hours  in  walking  over  the  niias.  Now,  what  has  struck  me 
most  in  this  extraordinary  scene,  speaking  historically  ?  That 
is,  what  knowledge  does  one  gain  from  seeing  an  ancient 
town  destroyed  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  thus 
laid  open  before  us  ?  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much.  I 
observed  the  streets  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles :  I 
observed  the  walls  of  the  town  just  keeping  the  crown  of  the 
hill,  and  the  suburbs  and  the  tombs  falling  away  directiy  from 
the  gates  ;  I  observed  the  shops  in  front  of  the  houses— the 
streets  narrow,  the  rooms  in  the  houses  very  small ;  the  dining- 
room  in  one  of  the  best  was  twenty  feet  by  eighteen  nearly. 
The  Forum  was  lai^  for  the  size  of  the  town ;  and  the  temples 
and  public  buildings  occupied  a  space  proportion  ably  greater 
than  with  «s.  I  observed  the  Impluvium,  forming  a  small 
space  in  the  midst  of  the  Atrium.  And  I  think,  further,  that 
Pompeii,  is  just  a  thing  for  pictures  to  represent  adequately  ;  I 
could  understand  it  from  Cell's  book,  but  no  book  can  give  me 
the  impressions  or  the  knowledge  which  I  gain  from  every  look 
at  the  natural  landscape.  Then,  poetically,  Pompeii  is  to  me, 
as  I  always  thought  it  would  be,  no  more  than  Pompeii ;  that 
is,  it  is  a  place  utterly  unpoetical.  An  Osco-Roman  town, 
with  some  touches  of  Greek  comiption — a  town  of  the  eighth 
century  of  Rome,  marked  by  no  single  noble  recollection,  nor 
having— like  the  polygonal  walls  of  Cicolano — the  marks  of  a 
remote  antiquity  and  a  pure  state  of  society.  There  is  only 
the  same  sort  of  interest  with  which  one  would  see  the  ruins 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  but  indeed  there  is  less.    One  is  not 
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July  19.  Left  Aquila  6.8,  passing  under  the  citadel  and 
with  the  Gran  Sasso  4cing  us  in  all  hts  brightness.  I  did  not 
see  his  main  summit  last  night  after  all,  for  it  was  behind,  and 
the  clouds  covered  it ;  so  I  have  put  it  in  slightly  this  morning. 
V/c  have  got  to-day,  not  a  Cheval  but  an  Homme  de  Renforl, 
to  help  the  carriage  through  the  difficulties  of  the  pass  of 
Androdoco.  And  now,  dearest,  it  is  Sunday  morning,  and  a 
brighter  day  never  shone :  the  douds  and  cold  have  vanished, 
and  summer  seems  returned.  May  God  bless  you  all,  my 
darlings,  and  us  your  absent  parents — to  whom  the  roads  of 
Italy  on  this  day  are  far  less  grateful  than  the  chapel  of  Kydal 
or  of  Rugby.  It  is  here  amongst  strangers  or  enemies  that 
I  could  most  zealously  defend  the  Church  of  England — here 
one  may  look  only  at  its  excellences ;  whereas  at  home, 
and  amongst  ourselves,  it  is  idle  to  be  puffing  what  our  own 
business  is  rather  to  mend  and  to  perfect 


July  ao,  1S40. 
15.  Rieti  is  so  screened  by  the  thousand  elms  to  which  its 
vines  are  trained,  that  you  hardly  can  see  the  town  till  you  are 
in  it.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  "  Rosea  Rura,"  this  mar- 
vellous plain  of  the  Velinus,  a  far  fairer  than  the  Thessalian 
Tempe.  Immediately  above  it  are  some  of  the  rocky  but 
exquisitely  soft  hills  of  the  country, — so  soft  and  sweet  that 
they  are  like  the  green  hills  round  Como,  or  the  delicate 
screen  of  the  head  of  DenTcntwater ;  the  Apennines  have  lost 
all  their  harsher  and  keep  only  their  finer  features — their 
infinite  beauty  of  outline,  and  the  endless  enwrappings  of  their 
combes,  their  cliffs,  and  their  woods.  But  here  is  water  every- 
where, which  gives  a  universal  freshness  to  everything.  Rieti, 
I  see,  stands  just  at  an  opening  of  the  hills,  so  that  j-ou  may 
catch  its  towers  on  the  sky  between  them.  We  have  crossed 
the  Velino  to  its  left  bank,  just  below  its  confluence  with  the 
Torrano,  the  ancient  Tereno,  as  I  believe,  up  whose  valley  we 
have  just  been  looking,  and  see  it  covered  with  corn,  standing 
in  shocks,  but  not  carried.  It  has  been  often  a  very  striking 
sight  to  see  the  little  camp  of  stacks  raised  round  a  farm- 
house, and  to  see  muUitudes  01  people  assembled,  threshing 
their  com,  or  treading  it  out  with  muLes'  or  horses'  feet.    SUU 
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and  with  other  cliffs  rising  behind  it.  The  road  has  chosen  to 
go  up  a  shoulder  of  hill  on  the  left  of  the  valley,  for  no  other 
visible  reason  than  to  give  travellers  a  station  lilce  the  Bowncss 
Terrace,  from  which  they  might  have  a  general  view  over  it 
It  is  really  lilte  "  the  Garden  of  ihe  Lord,"  and  "  the  Sctaph 
guard  "  might  keep  their  watch  on  the  summit  of  the  opposite 
mountains,  which,  seen  under  the  morning  sun,  are  invested  in 
a  haze  of  heavenly  light,  as  if  shrouding  a  more  than  earthly 
glory.  Truly  may  one  feel  with  Von  Canitz,*  that  if  the  glory 
of  God's  perishable  works  be  so  great,  what  must  be  the  glory 
of  the  imperishable, — what  infinitely  more  of  Him  who  is  the 
author  of  both  1  And  if  I  feel  thrilling  through  me  the  sense 
of  this  outward  beauty — innocent,  indeed,  yet  necessarily  un- 
conscious,— what  is  the  sense  one  ought  to  have  of  moral 
beauty, — of  God  the  Holy  Spirifs  creation, — of  humbleness 
and  truth,  and  self-devoiion  and  love  1  Much  more  beautiful, 
because  made  truly  after  God's  image,  are  the  forms  and 
colours  of  kind  and  wise  and  holy  thoughts,  and  words,  and 
actions ;  more  truly  beautiful  is  one  hour  of  old  Mrs.  Frice'sf 
patient  waiting  for  the  Lord's  time,  and  her  cheerful  and  kind 
mterest  in  us  all,  feeling  as  if  she  owed  us  anything— than  this 
glorious  valley  of  the  Velinus.  For  this  will  pass  away,  and 
that  will  not  pass  away :  but  that  is  not  the  great  point ; — 
believe  with  Aristotle  that  this  should  abide,  and  that  should 
perish ;  still  there  is  in  the  moral  beauty,  an  inherent  excel- 
lence which  the  natural  beauty  cannot  have ;  for  the  moral 
beauty  is  actually,  so  to  speak,  God,  and  not  merely  His  work ; 
His  living  and  conscious  ministers  and  servants  are — it  is 
permitted  us  to  say  so — the  temples  of  which  the  light  is  God 
Htmset£ 

Julf  ao.  iBfOL 
i6.  We  have  now  one  of  the  best  possible  specimens  of 
the  ancient  mountain  towns  close  above  us.  This  is  Torri, 
Standing  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  stretching  down  towards  the 
plain.  Its  churches  arc  at  the  summit  like  an  acropolis,  and 
from  thence  its  walls  diverge  do*vn  the  hill,  and  are  joined  by 

*  Sec  the  story  and  poem  in  Sam. 
»ol.  iv.  note  B. 

t  An  old  woman  iti  tlie  Almshouies 
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urbs,  the  town  is  quite  distioctly  marked,  standing  in  a  mass  of 
olives  around  it ;  and  below  I  see  that  it  is  not  quite  a  tiiangle, 
but  rather  a  triangle  stuck  on  to  a  rude  circle.  Spoleto  is  still 
beautifully  visible  at  the  end  of  the  plain  behind  us.  I  can 
conceive  Hannibal's  Numidians  trying  to  cany  it  avToffoii  after 
they  had  harried  all  this  delicious  plain  ;  and  if  the  colony 
•hut  its  gates  against  them,  and  was  not  panic-struck  by  the 
tenor  of  Thrasymenus,  it  did  well,  and  deserved  honour,  as 
did  Nola  in  like  case,  although  Marcellus's  son  lied  about  his 
lather's  life  no  less  valiantly  than  he  did  about  his  death. 

Arrived  at  Ponte  Centesimo  S-sr,  Left  it  6.2.  The  valley 
narrow,  and  the  oalcs  very  nice  on  the  hill-sides.  The  road 
ascends  steeply  from  Ponte  Centesimo  along  the  side  of  the 
hills  as  a  terrace.  The  road  is  now  very  beautiful,  the  hills  on 
both  sides  are  wooded,  and  the  turf  under  them  is  soft  in 
the  morning  sun.  We  have  stiil  the  vines  and  the  maize 
but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  see  many  more  olives ;  for  from 
here  to  the  top  of  the  Apennines  it  will  be  too  high  for  them, 
and  they  have  the  good  taste  not  to  grow  in  that  mongrel  Italy 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps.  Here  we  cross  a  great 
feeder  of  the  main  stream,  great  in  width  of  bed,  but  very  small 
in  his  supply  of  water,  while  the  main  stream,  like  an  honest 
man,  seems  to  be  no  more  than  he  is,  has  a  little  channel,  but 
fills  it  with  water.  Behold  meadows  by  the  stream-side,  and 
mowing  going  forward ;  and,  O  marvellous  for  a  summer  scent 
in  Italy  I  the  smell  of  fresh  hay  I  It  is  quite  lovely,  the  hill- 
sides like  Rydal  Park,  and  the  valley  like  our  great  hay-fields, 
with  cattle  feeding  freely  ;  but  still  the  Apennine  character  of 
endless  dells  and  combes  in  the  mountain-sides,  which  give  a 
character  of  variety  and  beauty  to  the  details  of  the  great  land- 
scape, quite  peculiar  to  central  Italy.  We  have  had  no  stage 
like  this  since  we  have  entered  Italy,  and  it  goes  on  still  with 
the  same  beauty.  And  now  we  have  crossed  our  beautiful 
stream,  and  are  going  up  a  little  valley  to  our  right,  in  which 
stands  Nocera.  I  did  not  notice  when  we  arrived  at  Nocera, 
but  we  left  at  7.30.  If  for  a  moment  the  country  in  the 
preceding  stage  could  have  made  us  forget  that  we  were  in 
Italy,  the  town  of  Nocera  would  soon  have  reminded  us  of  it ; 
standing  on  a  hill  as  usual,  and  with  all  its  characteristic  style 
of'building.  A  few  olives,  too,  were  and  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  the  vines  are  luxuriant     We  went  up  a  steep  hill,  and 
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friend  the  Calcignolo  ;  but  dow  it  is  veiy  wide,  and  we  are  not 
near  his  stieam,  but  on  the  roots  of  the  mountains,  with  a  wide 
view  right  and  left  of  upland  slopes,  com,  and  vines,  aod  the 
hilts  beautifully  wooded,  and  the  combes  delicious,  and  water 
trickling  down,  or  rather  running  in  every  little  stream  bed.  We 
have  had  much  up  and  down  over  the  swellings  and  sinkii^ 
of  the  hill-sides  and  combes,  but  as  Terzo  is  gone  back,  our 
way,  I  presume,  will  now  be  smoother.  As  I  now  sit  between 
Guisano  and  Gualdo,  I  see  the  valley  or  upland  plain  in  which 
we  are  itietching  away  quite  to  the  central  ridge,  whidi  sinks 
at  that  point  perceptibly,  so  that  the  Apennines  are  here  pene- 
trated from  the  south  with  no  trouble.  Even  here  I  see  a  few 
olives,  hut  the  vines  and  maize  grow  freely  over  the  whole 
country,  and  the  hills  are  beautifully  wooded,  so  that  a  more 
delightful  or  liveable  region  is  not  easOy  to  be  found.  Cotnpait 
this  pass  of  the  Apennines  with  that  between  Isermia  and 
Caste!  di  Sangro,  or  with  the  tremendous  descent  from  the 
Five-mile  plain  to  Sultnona.  We  descend  a  steep  hill  into  the 
combe,  in  which  is  Gualdo,  and  arrive  at  the  post  9.0.  I  did 
not  notice  our  leaving  it,  because  there  was  a  dispute  about  a 
Terzo.  We  have  just  passed  a  road,  going  to  Gubbio  Iguvium, 
so  famous  for  its  tables  in  the  Umbrian  language,  but  some  of 
them  written  in  the  Latin  character.  Still  ups  and  downs 
perpetual,  but  fresh  water  everywhere,  which  fireshens  the 
whole  landscape,  and  it  is  truly  beautiful.  Still  I  see  a  lew 
olives  on  the  hill.5ide  above  us,  but  they  must  be  neariy  the 
last.  Here  is  another  such  descent  into  the  combe,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  stands  Sigillo,  and  still  here  are  the 
olives.  Arrived  at  Sigillo  10.44.  Left  i'  »»■<>■  Still  the  same 
beautiful  plain,  com,  and  maize,  and  festooning  vines,  although 
we  are  on  high  ground,  and  going  to  cross  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Apennines  with  no  Terzo ;  and  still  olives,  while  fine  oaks 
are  scatteivd  over  the  plain,  and  raise  their  higher  foliage  above 
the  universal  green  of  the  young  trees  where  the  vines  art 
trained.  The  road  has  continued  stealing  up  along  the  sides 
of  the  hills  till  we  are  nearly  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
and  also  at  the  extremity  of  cultivation,  for  only  a  thin  belt  of 
vines  now  intervenes  between  us  and  the  bare  hill-side.  Aixi 
yet  there  are  olives  even  here,  and  the  oaks  are  quite  beautiful ; 
and  walnuts  are  intermixed  with  them.  The  road  turns  lefi 
across  the  valley,  to  go  round  a  spur  or  shoulder  which  runs 
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the  road  goes  right,  and  the  watershed  opens  before  us^ust  a 
straight  hoe  between  the  hiUs,  and  closing  up  the  valley  as  with 
a  dani ; — exactly  as  in  ascending  Winster  we  find  the  top  of 
the  valley,  just  befoie  going  down  upon  Windennere.  Vet  one 
or  two  olives  aie  to  be  found  even  here,  aod  the  vines  and 
maize  aie  eveiywhere.  I  know  of  no  other  such  passage  of  a 
great  mountain-chain,  preserving  actually  up  to  the  very  water- 
shed all  the  richness  of  a  southern  valley,  and  yet  with  the 
freshness  of  a  mountain  region  too.  And  here  we  are  on  the 
"  ipsissimum  divortium,"  still  amidst  the  trailing  vines ;  and 
here  is  La  Schezzia,  on  a  stream  which  is  going  to  the 
Adriatic 

Bulii  of  the  MeUuiui,  July  31.  1840. 

17.  "  Livy  says,  '  the  farther  Hasdrubal  got  from  the  sea 
the  steeper  became  the  banks  of  the  river.'  We  noticed  some 
steep  tmks,  but  probably  they  were  much  higher  twenty-three 
centuries  ago ;  for  all  rivers  have  a  tendency  to  raise  them- 
selves from  accumulations  of  gravel,  &;c. ;  the  windings  of  the 
stream,  also,  would  be  much  more  as  Livy  describes  them,  in 
the  natural  state  of  the  river.  The  present  aspect  of  this 
tract  of  country  is  the  result  of  2000  years  of  civilisation, 
and  would  be  very  different  in  those  times.  There  would 
be  much  of  natural  forest  remaining,  the  only  cultivation 
being  the  square  patches  of  the  Roman  messores,  and  these 
only  on  the  best  land.  The  whole  plain  would  look  wild,  like 
a  new  and  half-settled  country.  One  of  the  greatest  physical 
changes  on  the  earth  is  produced  by  the  extermination  of  car- 
nivorous animals ;  for  then  the  graminivorous  become  so  nu- 
merous as  to  eat  up  all  the  young  trees,  so  that  the  forests 
rapidly  diminish,  e.tcept  those  trees  which  they  do  not  eat, 
as  pines  and  firs." 

July  sa.  lata. 

18.  Between  Faema  and  Imola,  just  now,  I  saw  a  large 
buildii^  standing  back  from  the  road,  on  the  right,  with  two 
places  somewhat  like  lodges  in  front,  on  the  roadside.  On  one 
of  theiuwas  the  inscription  "Laboromniavincit,"and  the  lines 
about  iron  working,  ending  "  Aigutae  lamina  serrje,"  On  the 
other  were  Horace's  lines   about   drinking,  without  fear  of 
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inscriptions  seemed  to  me  characteristic  of  that  fool^y  of 
classicalism  which  marks  the  Italians,  and  infects  those  with  us 
who  are  called  "  elegant  scholars."  It  appears  to  me  that  in 
Christian  Europe  the  only  book  from  which  quotations  are 
always  natural  and  good  as  inscriptions  for  all  sorts  of  places,  is 
the  Bible ;  because  every  calling  of  life  has  its  serious  side,  if 
it  be  not  sinful ;  and  a  quotation  from  the  Bible  relating  to  it, 
ia  taking  it  on  this  serious  side,  which  is  at  once  a  true  side, 
and  a  most  important  one.  But  iron  foundries  and  publics 
have  no  connection  with  mere  book  literature,  which  to  the 
people  concerned  most  with  either,  is  a  thing  utterly  tintx>n- 
genial.  And  inscriptions  on  such  places  should  be  for  those 
who  most  frequent  them  ;  a  literary  man  writing  up  something 
Upon  them  for  other  literary  men  to  read,  is  like  the  imperti- 
nence of  two  scholars  talking  to  each  other  in  Latin  at  a  coach 
dinner. 

Boloena,  Jaljr  33,  1&40. 

19 And  now  this  is  the  last  night,  I  trust,  in  which 

I  shall  sleep  in  the  Pope's  dominions  ;  for  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  sickened  with  a  government  such  as  this,  which  discharges 
no  one  function  decently.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  pro- 
digious— how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  booksellers'  shops 
sad  to  behold — the  very  opposite  of  that  scribe,  instructed  to 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  who  was  to  bring  out  of  his  treasures 
things  new  and  old^ — these  scribes,  not  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
bring  out  of  their  treasures  nothing  good,  either  new  or  old, 
but  the  mere  rubbish  of  the  past  and  die  present  Other 
governments  may  see  an  able  and  energetic  sovereign  arise, 
to  whom  God  may  give  a  long  reign,  so  that  what  he  began  in 
youth  he  may  live  to  complete  in  old  age.  But  here  every 
reign  must  be  short ;  for  every  sovereign  comes  to  the  throne 
an  old  man,  and  with  no  better  education  than  that  of  a  piiesL 
Where,  then,  can  there  be  hope  under  such  a  system,  so  con- 
trived as  it  should  seem  for  every  evil  end,  and  so  necessarily 
exclusive  of  good  ?  I  could  muse  long  and  deeply  on  the 
state  of  this  country ;  but  it  is  not  my  business,  neither  do  I 
see,  humanly  speaking,  one  gleam  of  hope-  "1517,"  said 
Niebuhr,  "  must  precede  r688  ; "  but  where  are  the  symptCHns 
of  15 1 7  here?  And  if  one  evil  spirit  be  cast  out,  there  are  but 
seven  others  yet  more  evil,  it  may  be,  ready  to  enter.     Where- 
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evil  of  Popery, — that  is,  of  Jacobinism.  The  two  are  obverse 
and  reverse  of  the  coin, — the  imprinting  of  one  type  on  the 
one  side,  necessarily  brings  out  the  other  on  the  other  side ;  and 
so  in  a  perpetual  series ;  for  Newmanism  leads  to  Socialism, 
and  Socialism  leads  to  Newmanism, — the  eternal  oscillations 
of  the  drunken  mima, — the  varying  vices  and  vileness  of  the 
slave,  and  the  slave  broken  loose.  "  Half  of  our  virtue,"  says 
Homer,  "  is  torn  away  when  a  man  becomes  a  slave,"  and 
the  other  half  goes  when  he  becomes  a  slave  broken  loose. 
Wherefore  may  God  grant  us  freedom  from  all  idolatry, 
whether  of  flesh  or  of  spirit;  that  fearing  Him*  and  loving 
Him,  we  may  fear  and  bow  down  before  no  idol,  and  never 
worshipping  what  ought  not  to  be  worsliipped,  may  so  escape 
the  other  evil  of  not  worshipping  what  ought  to  be  worshipped. 
Good-night,  my  darlings. 

July  a^,  1840, 
30.  As  we  are  going  through  this  miserable  state  of 
Modcna,  it  makes  me  feel  most  strongly  what  it  is  to  be 
iXtvBfpat  iroX»B>»  noXiTijt.  What  earthly  thing  could  induce  me 
to.  change  the  condition  of  an  English  private  gentleman  for 
any  conceivable  rank  of  fortune,  or  authority,  in  Modena  ? 
How  much  of  my  nature  must  I  surrender;  how  many  faculties 
must  consent  to  abandon  their  exercise  before  the  change 
could  be  other  than  intolerable  I  Feeling  this,  one  can  under- 
stand the  Spartan  answer  to  the  Great  King's  satrap  :  "  Hadst 
thou  known  what  freedom  was,  thou  wouldst  advise  us  to 
defend  it  not  with  swords,  but  with  axes,"  Now  there  are 
some.  Englishmen  unhappily,  but  most  unworthy  to  be  so,  who 
affect  to  talk  of  freedom,  and  a  citizen's  rights  and  duties,  as 
things  about  which  a  Christian  should  not  care.  Like  all  their 
other  doctrines,  this  comes  out  of  the  shallowness  of  their  little 
minds,  "  understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof 
they  affirm."  True  it  is,  that  St  Paul,  expecting  that  the 
world  was  shortly  to  end,  tells  a  man  not  to  care  even  if  he 
were  in  a  state  of  personal  slavery.  That  is  an  endurable  evil 
which  will  shortly  cease,  not  in  itself  only,  but  in  its  con- 
sequences.    But  even  for  the  few  years  during  which  he 
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virtues  of  human  nature  can  scarcely  be  developed  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  whether  personal  or  politicaL  The  passive  virtues 
may  exist,  the  active  ones  suffer  Truth,  too,  sufiers  espedaDy; 
if  a  man  may  not  declare  his  convictions  when  he  wishes  to  do 
so,  he  learns  to  conceal  them  also  for  his  own  convenience ; 
from  being  obliged  to  play  the  hypocrite  for  others,  he  leams 
to  lie  on  his  own  account.  And  as  the  ceasing  to  lie  is 
mentioned  by  St  Paul,  as  one  of  the  first  marks  of  the 
renewed  nature,  so  the  learning  to  lie  is  one  of  the  surest 
marks  of  nature  unrenewed.  ....  True  it  is,  that  the  fiisl 
Christians  lived  under  a  despotism,  and  yet  that  truth,  and  the 
active  virtues,  were  admirably  developed  in  them.  But  the 
first  manifestation  of  ChristiaDity  was  in  all  respects  <^  a 
character  so  extraordinary  as  abundantly  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  more  ordinary  instruments  for  the  elevation  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe,  that 
immediately  after  the  Apostolic  times,  the  total  absence  of  all 
dvil  self-government  was  one  great  cause  which  mined  the 
government  of  the  Church  also,  and  prepared  men  for  the 
abominations  of  the  priestly  dominion ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Guizot  has  well  shown  that  one  great  cause  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Church  to  the  heathen  world  was  because, 
in  the  Church  alone,  there  was  a  degree  of  freedom  and  a 
semblance  of  political  activity ;  the  great  bishops,  Athanasius 
and  Augustine,  although  subjects  of  a  despotic  ruler  in  the 
Sute,  were  themselves  free  citizens  and  rulere  of  a  great  society, 
in  the  management  of  which  all  the  political  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  found  sufficient  exercise.  But  whei^the  Chuich 
is  lost  in  the  weakness  and  falsehood  of  a  priesthood,  it  can  no 
longer  furnish  such  a  field,  and  there  is  the  greater  need  there- 
fore of  political  freedom.  But  the  only  perfect  and  entirely 
wholesome  freedom,  is  where  the  Church  and  the  State  are 
botii  free,  and  both  one.  Then,  indeed,  there  is  Civius  Dei, 
then  there  is  dplimi  col  rAtton^  ^  woXinio.  And  now  this 
discussion  has  brought  me  nearly  half  through  this  Duchy  d 
Modena,  for  we  must  be  more  than  half  way  from  Rubbiero  to 
Reggio. 

Canton  TkiDO.  Julj  Bs,  iftfa. 
a  I.  We  have  now  just  passed  the  Austrian  frx)ntier,  and  are 
entered  into  Switzerland,  that  is,   into  the  Canton  Ticino — 
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I  observe  the  verdure  of  the  grass  here,  and  the  absence  of  the 
olive,  and  mostly  of  the  6g,  and  the  comparative  rarity  of  the 
vine.  Again,  the  villages  are  more  scattered  over  the  whole 
landscape,  and  not  confined  to  the  mountains ;  and  the  houses 
themselves,  white  and  large  and  with  overhanging  roofs,  and 
standing  wide  and  free,  have  no  resemblance  to  the  dark 
masses  of  uncouth  buildings  which  are  squeezed  together  upon 
the  scanty  surface  of  their  mountain  platforms  in  central  Italy. 
Here,  too,  is  running  water  in  every  field — which  keeps  up  this 
eternal  freshness  of  green.  But  in  central  Italy  all  the  forms 
are  more  picturesque,  the  glens  are  deeper,  the  hills  are  bolder, 
and  at  the  same  time  softer,  besides  the  indescribable  charm 
thrown  over  every  scene  there  by  the  recollection  of  its 
antiquities.  Still  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  justify  to  another 
person  my  own  preference  beyond  all  comparison  of  the 
country  between  Antrodoco  and  Temi  over  this  between 
Como  and  Lugano.  Mola  di  Gaeta,  Naples,  Terracina,  and 
Vietri,  having  the  sea  in  their  landscape,  cannot  fairly  be 
brought  into  comparison. 

July  as,  184a 

Left  Amsteg,  6.50.  The  beauty  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
valley  is  perfect  The  morning  is  fine,  so  that  we  see  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  which  rise  9000  feet  above  the  sea  directly 
from  the  valley.  Huge  precipices,  crowned  with  pines,  rising 
out  of  pines,  and  with  pines  between  them,  succeed  below  to 
the  crags  and  glaciers.  Then  in  the  valley  itself,  green  iows, 
with  walnuts  and  pears,  and  wild  cherries,  and  the  gardens  of 
these  picturesque  Swiss  cottages,  scattered  about  over  them ; 
and  Uie  roaring  Reuss,  the  only  inharmonious  element 
where  he  is, — yet  he  himself  not  incapable  of  being  made 
harmonious  if  taken  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  at  the  very 
bottom  of  all.  This  is  the  Canton  Uri,  one  of  the  Wald 
Staaten,  or  Forest  Cantons,  which  were  the  original  germ  of 
the  Swiss  confederacy.  But  Uri,  like  Sparta,  has  to  answer 
the  question.  What  has  mankind  gained  over  and  above  the 
ever  precious  cKimple  of  noble  deeds,  from  Morgarten, 
Serapach,  or  Thermopylas?  What  the  world  has  gained  by 
Salamis  and  Platsea,  and  by  Zama,  is  on  the  other  hand  no 
question,  any  more  than  it  ought  to  be  a  question  what  the 
world  .has  gained  by  the  defeat  of  Philip's  armada,  or  by 
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for  which  it  has  lived— &nd  Uri  and  Switzeriand  hare  shown      | 
but  too  little  of  any  such — then  our  symjMhy  with  the  gteU     . 
deeds  of  their  history  can  hardly  go  beyond  the  generation  by     I 
which  those  deeds  were  perfonned;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking     1 
of  the  mercenaiy  Swiss  of  Novara  and  Marignano,  and  of  the 
oppression  exercised  over  the  Italian  bailiwicks  and  the  Pajs     j 
de  Vaud,  and  all  the  tyrannical  exclusivencss  of  these  little 
barren  oligarchies,  as  much  as  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  three 
men.  Tell  and  his  comrades,  or  the  self-devotion  of  m^  name- 
sake of  Winkelried,  when  at  Sempach  be  rec^ved  into  bii 
breast  "  a  sheaf  of  Austrian  spears." 

SleanKT  on  the  Lake  of  Luien,  JdIj  a^  iBfo. 

33.  We  arrived  at  Fluelen  about  half-past  eight,  and  having 
had  some  food,  and  most  commendable  food  it  was,  wc  are 
embarked  on  the  Lake  of  Luzem,  and  have  ahready  pased 
Brunnen,  and  are  outside  the  i^on  of  the  high  Alps.  It 
would  be  difficult  certainly  for  a  Swiss  to  admire  our  lakes, 
because  he  would  ask,  What  is  there  here  which  we  have  rxM, 
and  which  we  have  not  on  a  larger  scale  t  I  caimot  deny  that 
the  meadows  here  are  as  green  as  ours,  the  valleys  richer,  the 
woods  thicker,  the  cliffs  grander,  the  mountains  by  measure- 
ment twice  or  three  times  higher.  And  if  Switzerland  were  my 
home  and  countiy,  the  English  lakes  and  mountains  would 
certainly  never  tempt  me  to  travel  to  see  them,  destitute  as 
they  are  of  all  historical  interest  In  fact,  Switzerland  is  to 
Europe,  what  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  to  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire ;  the  general  summer  touring-place.  But 
all  country  that  is  actually  beautiful,  is  capable  of  afibrding  to 
those  who  live  in  it  the  highest  pleasure  of  scenery,  which 
no  countiy,  however  beautiful,  can  do  to  those  who  merely 
travel  in  it;  and  thus,  while  I  do  not  dispute  the  higher 
interest  of  Switzerland  to  a  Swiss  (no  Englishman  ought  to 
make  another  countiy  his  home,  and  therefore  I  do  not  speak 
of  Englishmen),  I  must  still  maintain  that  to  me  Fairfidd  is  a 
hundred  times  more  beautiful  than  the  Righi,  and  Windermere 
than  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  Not  that  I  think  this 
is  overvalued  by  travellers,  it  cannot  be  so ;  but  most  people 
undervalue  greatly  what  mountains  are  when  they  fona  &  port 
ot  our  daily  life,  and  combined  not  with  our  hours  of  leisure,  of 
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_  i  of  the  lake  in  about  three  hours,  and  most  beautiful  it 
was  all  the  way.  And  now,  as  in  1827, 1  recognize  the  forms 
of  our  common  English  country,  and  should  be  bidding  adieu 
to  mountains,  and  preparing  merely  for  our  Rugby  lanes  and 
banks,  and  Rugby  work,  were  it  not  for  the  de^htful  excres- 
cence of  a  toui  which  we  hope  to  make  to  Fox  How,  and  three 
or  four  days'  enjoyment  of  our  own  mouncdns,  hallowed  by 
OUT  English  Church,  and  hallowed  scarcely  less  by  our  English 
Law.  Alas,  the  difference  between  Church  and  Law,  and 
clergy  and  lawyers ;  but  so  in  human  things  the  concrete  ever 
adds  imworthiness  to  the  abstract  I  have  been  sure  for  many 
years  that  the  subsiding  of  a  tour,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  quite  as 
delightful  as  its  swelling ;  I  call  it  its  subsiding,  when  one 
passes  by  common  things  indifferenUy  and  even  great  things 
with  a  fiunter  interest,  because  one  is  so  strongly  thinking  of 
home  and  of  the  returning  to  ordinary  relations  and  duties. 

Swill  Lowbnds,  Jul;  09,  lA^o, 

93 We  have  left  the  mountains  and  lakes  of 

Switzerland,  and  are  bntering  upon  the  Lowlands,  which,  like 
those  of  Scotland,  are  always  unduly  dep^^ated  by  being 
compared  with  their  Highlands.  The  Swiss  Lowlands  are  a 
beautiful  country  of  hill  or  valley — never  flat,  and  never  barren ; 
— a  country  like  the  best  parts  of  Shropshire  or  Worcestershire. 
They  are  beautifully  watered — almost  all  the  rivers  flowing  out 
of  lakes,  and  keeping  a  full  body  of  water  all  the  year,  and 
they  are  extremely  well  wooded,  besides  the  wooded  ^pear- 
ance  given  to  the  country  by  its  numerous  walnut,  pear,  and 
apple  trees.  They  are  also  a  well-inhabited,  and  apparently  a 
flourishing  country ;  nor  could  I  ever  discern  that  difference 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Cantons,  under  similar 
circumstances,  which  some  of  our  writers  have  seen  or  fancied. 
As  for  the  present  aspect  of  the  country — the  com  is  cutting, 
but  not  cut ;  and  much  of  it  has  been  sadly  laid.  Vines  there 
are  none  hereabouts,  nor  maize,  but  plenty  of  good  grass,  apple 
and  pear  trees,  and  walnuts  numberless, — hemp,  potatoes,  and 
corn.  The  views  behind  the  mountains  are  and  will  be  mag* 
nificent  all  the  way  till  we  get  over  the  Hauenstein  hills,  the 
continuation  of  the  Jura,  and  we  are  now  ascending  from  the 
valley  of  the  Reuss  to  get  over  to  the  feeder  of  the  Aar — the 
great  rivei  of  the  Bemese  Oberland  and  of  Bern. 
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morauy ;  dui  uiey  can  gain  toi  inemseives,  or  nope  lo  gain, 
nothing.  It  were  an  accursed  wish  in  either  to  wish  to  destroy 
the  other,  and  happily  the  wish  would  be  aa  utterly  vain  as  it 
would  be  wicked. 

August  6,  1B40. 

35.  I/cft  Dover  7.45.  What  am  I  to  say  of  this  perfect 
road  and  perfect  posting;  of  the  greenness  and  neatness  of 
everything,  the  delicate  miniature,  the  scale  of  the  country, — ■ 
the  art  of  the  painter  held  in  bouour,  and  extending  even  to 
bams  and  railings, — of  the  manifest  look  of  spring  and  activity 
and  business  which  appears  in  everybody's  movements?  The 
management  of  the  Commissioner  at  Dover  in  getting  the 
li^gage  through  the  Custom  House,  was  a  model  of  method 
and  expedition,  and  so  was  the  attendance  at  the  inns.  All 
this  fills  me  with  many  thoughts,  amongst  which  the  prevailing 
one  certainly  is  not  pride  ;  for  with  the  sight  of  all  this  there 
instantly  comes  into  my  mind  the  thought  of  our  sad  plague 
spots,  the  canker-wonn  in  this  beautiful  and  goodly  fruit  cor- 
rupting it  within.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  now,— per- 
sonally, I  may  indulge  in  the  unspeakable  delight  of  being  once 
agaLa  in  our  beloved  country,  with  our  EngUsh  Church  and 
English  L<aw. 

Aagnat  7,  1840. 

26.  Even  wliilst  I  write,  the  houses  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  are  being  left  behind,  and  these  bright  green  quiet 
fields  of  Middlesex  are  succeeding  one  another  like  lightning. 
So  we  have  passed  London — no  one  can  tell  when  again  I  may 
revisit  it ; — and  foreign  parts,  having  now  all  London  between 
me  and  them,  are  sunk  away  into  an  unreality,  while  Rugby 
and  Fox  How  are  growing  very  substantial.  We  are  now  just 
at  Harrow ;  and  here,  too,  harvest,  I  sec,  has  begun.  And 
now  we  are  in  Hertfordshire,  crossing  the  valley  of  the  Coin 
at  Watford.  Watford  station  5.54.  Left  it  5.56,  Tring  station 
6.38.  I^ft  it  6.30.  And  now  we  are  descending  the  chalk 
escarpment,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  I  set  my  eyes 
upon  chalk  again.  Here,  too,  in  Buckinghamshire,  I  see  that 
the  harvest  is  begun.  Leighton  Buzzard  station  6.48.  Left  it 
6.51.  This  speed  is  marvellous,  for  we  have  not  yet  been  two 
hours  on  oui  journey,  and  here  we  are  in  the  very  bowela  <£ 
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come  upon  our  oia  mena  uie  uoute.  ine  counnr  loou 
delicious  under  the  evening  sun,  so  gieen  and  rich  and  peace- 
ful. Wolverton  station  and  the  food  7.15.  Left  it  7.17. 
BliswoTth  station  7.53.  Left  it  7.56.  And  now  we  are  latrlj 
io  Northamptonshire,  and  in  oui  own  Rugby  countir  in  1 
roannei,  because  we  come  here  on  the  Kingsthoipe  daf. 


37.  Left  Milnethorpe  6.zi.  My  last  day's  journal,  I  hope, 
dearest,  and  then  the  faithful  inkstand  which  has  daily  hmg 
at  my  button-bole  may  retire  to  his  deserved  rest  Our  tea 
last  night  was  incomparable;  such  ham,  such  bread  and  batter, 
such  akc,  and  then  came  this  morning  a  charge  of  4s.  6d.  fw 
our  joint  bed  and  board ;  when  those  scoundrels  in  Italy,  whose 
very  life  is  rogueiy,  used  to  charge  double  and  treble  for  their 
dog  fare  and  filthy  rooms.  Bear  witness  Capua,  and  that  vile 
Swiss-Italian  woman,  whom  I  could  wish  to  have  been  in  Capu 
(Casilinum)  when  Hannibal  besieged  it,  and  when  she  must 
either  have  eaten  her  shoes,  or  been  eaten  herself  by  some 
neighbour,  if  she  had  not  been  too  tou^h  and  in(Ugestibl& 
But,  dearest,  there  are  other  thoughts  withm  me  as  I  look  oat 
on  this  delicious  valley  (we  are  going  down  to  Levens)  on  this 
Sunday  morning.  How  calm  and  beautiful  is  evcrytlung,  and 
here,  as  we  know,  how  litde  marred  by  any  extreme  poverty. 
And  yet  do  these  hills  and  valleys,  any  more  than  those  of  the 
Apennines,  send  up  an  acceptable  incense?  Both  do  as  far  as 
Nature  is  concerned — our  softer  glory  and  that  loftier  glot^- 
each  in  their  kind  render  their  homage,  and  God's  work  so  far 
is  still  very  good.  But  with  our  just  laws  and  pure  faith,  and 
here  with  a  wholesome  state  of  property  besides,  is  there  yet 
the  Kingdom  of  God  here  any  more  than  in  Italy?  How  can 
there  be  ?  For  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  pofect  devdt^ 
ment  of  the  Church  of  God :  and  when  Priestcraft  destroyed 
the  Church,  the  Kingdom  of  God  became  an  impossibility. 
We  have  now  entered  the  Winster  Valley,  and  are  got  precisely 
to  our  own  slates  again,  which  we  left  yesterday  week  in  the 
Vosges.  The  strawberries  and  raspberries  hang  red  to  the 
sight  by  the  roadside;  and  the  tuif  and  flowers  are  more 
delicately  beautiful  than  anything  which  I  have  seen  abroad. 
The  mountains,  too,  are  in  their  softest  haze ;  I  have  seen  Old 
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vain  It  IS  to  talk  oi  any  earthly  beauty  equalling  this  country  m 
my  eyes;  when  mingling  with  every  form  and  sound  and 
fragrance  comes  the  full  thought  of  domestic  afTections,  and  of 
national,  and  of  Christian  ;  here  is  our  own  house  and  home — 
here  are  our  own  country  laws  and  language — and  here  is  our 
English  Church.  No  Mola  di  Gaeta,  no  valley  of  the  Velino, 
no  Salerno  or  Vielri,  no  Lago  di  Pic  di  Lugo,  can  rival  to  me 
this  vale  of  Windermere,  and  of  the  Rolha.  And  here  it  lies 
in  the  perfection  of  its  beauty,  the  deep  shadows  on  the  unruffled 
water — the  haze  investing  Fairfield  with  everything  solemn  and 
undefined.  Arrived  at  Bowness,  8.20.  Left  it  at  8.31,  Passing 
Ragrigg  Gate  8.37.  On  the  Bowness  Terrace  8.45.  Over 
Troutbeck  Bridge,  8.51,  Heie  is  Ecclerigg,  8.58.  And  here 
Lowood  Inn,  g.4%-  And  here  Waterhead  and  our  ducking- 
bench,  9.12.  The  valley  opens — Ambleside,  and  Rydal  Park, 
and  the  gallery  on  Loughri^.  Rotha  Bridge,  9.16.  And  here 
is  the  poor  humbled  Rotha,  and  Mr.  Branclcer's  cut,  and  the 
New  Millar  Bridge,  9.21,  Alas  1  for  the  alders  gone  and 
succeeded  by  a  stiff  wall.  Here  is  the  Rotha  in  his  own 
beauty,  and  here  is  poor  T.  Fleming's  field,  and  our  own 
mended  gate.  Dearest  children,  may  we  meet  happily. 
Entered  FOX  HOW,  and  the  birch  copse  at  9.25,  and  here 
ends  joumaL — Walter  first  saw  us,  and  gave  notice  of  our 
approach.  We  found  all  oui  dear  children  well,  and  Fox 
How  in  such  beauty,  that  no  scene  in  Italy  appeared  in  my 
eyes  comparable  to  it.  We  breakfasted,  and  at  a  quarter 
before  eleven,  I  had  the  happiness  of  once  more  going 
to  an  English  Church,  and  that  Church  our  own  beloved  Rydal 
ChapeL 


M.      TOtJR   IH  SOXTTH   OF  FRANCK. 

Julj4.  iftii. 

I.  I  have  been  reading  Bunsen's  Liturgy  for  the  Holy  or 
Passion  Week,  with  his  Introduction.  He  has  spoken  out 
many  truths,  which  to  the  ivrelched  theology  of  our  schools 
would  be  startling  and  shocking  :  but  they  are  not  hard  truths, 
but  real  Christian  truths  spoken  in  love,  such  as  St.  I'aul 
spoke,  and  was  called  profane  by  the  Judaizers  for  doing 
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together,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  possible  to  conceive  a  greater 
coDtrast  tlian  Mola  di  Gaeta  on  the  nth  of  July,  1840,  and 
St  Jean  de  Luz  on  the  nth  of  July,  1841.  The  lake-like 
calm  of  that  sea,  and  the  howling  fury  of  this  ocean, — the 
trees  few  and  meagre,  shivering  from  the  blasts  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  umbrageous  bed  of  oranges,  peaches,  and  pome- 
granates, which  there  delighted  in  the  freshness  of  that  gentle 
water ; — the  clear  sky  and  bright  moon,  and  the  dark  mass  of 
clouds  and  drizzle, — the  remains  of  Roman  palaces  and  the 
fabled  scene  of  Homer's  poetry,  and  a  petty  French  fishing 
town,  with  its  coasting  Chasse  Maries ;  these  are  some  of  the 
points  of  the  contrast.  Yet  those  vile  Italians  are  the  refuse  of 
the  Roman  slaves,  crossed  by  a  thousand  conquests  j  and  these 
Basques  are  the  very  primeval  Iberians,  who  were  the  most  warlike 
of  the  nations  of  the  West,  before  the  Kelts  had  ever  come  near 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterraneaa  And  the  little  pier,  which 
I  have  been  just  looking  at,  was  the  spot  where  Sir  Charles 
Penrose  found  the  Duke  of  Wellington  alone  at  the  dead  of 
night,  when,  anxious  about  the  wether  for  the  passage  of  the 
Adour,  he  wished  to  observe  its  earliest  signs  before  other  men 
had  lefi:  their  beds. 

July  13.  1841. 

5.  Spain.  Just  out  of  Inin,  sitting  on  a  stone  by  the 
roadside.  We  have  left  our  carriage  in  France,  and  walked 
over  the  Bidassoa  to  Irun,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  bridge.  We  went  through  the  town,  and  out  of  it  to 
some  high  ground,  where  we  had  the  whole  panorama.  The 
views  on  every  side  are  magnificent.  There  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Bidassoa,  Fontarabia  on  one  side  and  Audaye  on  the 
Other ;  and  the  sea  blue  now,  like  the  Mediterranean.  Then 
on  the  other  side  are  the  mountains  :  San  Maicial  on  its  rocky 
summit,  and  the  adjoining  mountains  with  their  sides  perfectly 
green,  deep-wooded  combes,  fern  and  turi"  on  the  slopes, 
mingled,  as  in  our  own  mountains,  with  crags  and  cliETs.  And 
just  now  I  saw  a  silver  stream  falling  down  in  a  deep-wooded 
ghyll  to  complete  the  likeness.  Around  me  are  the  crops  of 
maize,  and  here,  too  are  houses  scattered  over  the  couotiy, 
but  less  neat-looking  and  fewer  than  in  France.  For  the  town 
itself^  I  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter. 
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seen  la  apain  worth  notice  f  I  tie  very  instant  ttiat  we  crossec 
the  Bidassoa,  the  road,  which  in  France  is  perfect,  became 
utterly  bad,  and  the  street  of  Irun  itself  was  intolerable.  The 
town,  in  its  style  of  building  resembled  the  woist  towns  of 
central  Italy  ;  the  galleries  on  the  outside  of  the  houses,  the 
overhanging  roofs,  and  the  absence  of  glass.  It  strikes  me  tiial 
if  this  style  prevails  both  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  modem  im- 
provement has  not  reached,  it  must  be  of  very  great  antiqui^; 
derived,  perhaps,  from  the  time  when  both  countries  were 
united  under  a  common  Government,  the  Roman :  unless  it  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  Spanish  ascendency  in  Italy,  which  indeed 
it  may  be.  Behind  Irun,  towards  the  interior,  are  two  sngai- 
loaf  mountains,  very  remarkable.  The  hill-sides  are  all  corded 
with  dwarf  oaks — not  ilex — which  look,  at  a  distance,  like  the 
apple-trees  of  Picardy,  with  just  that  round  cabbage-like  head. 

NevAgen,  Julj  14. 

6.  For  some  time  past  the  road  has  been  a  terrace  above 
the  lower  bank  of  the  Garonne,  which  is  flowing  in  great  breadth 
and  majesty  below  us 

From  these  heights,   in    clear  weather,  you  can  see  the 

Pyrenees,  but  now  the  clouds  hang  darkly  over  them 

One  thing  I  should  have  noticed  of  Agen,  that  it  is  the  birth- 
place of  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  some  respects  the  Niebuhr  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  rather  the  Bentley :  morally  far  below 
Niebuhr ;  and  though,  like  Bentley,  almost  rivalling  him  in 
acuteness,  and  approaching  somewhat  to  him  in  knowledge,  yet 
altogether  without  his  wisdom. 

Anch,  July  14.  1841. 

7.  At  supper  we  were  reading  a  Paiii  paper,  Ze  Siidf; 
but  the  one  thing  which  struck  me,  and  rejoiced  my  vtty 
heart,  was  an  advertisement  in  it  of  a  most  conspicuous  kiitd, 
and  in  very  lar^e  letters,  of  La  Sainte  Bible,  announciiig  an 
edition,  in  numbers,  of  De  Sacy's  French  translation  of  it  I 
can  conceive  nothing  but  good  from  such  a  thing.  Ma^  God 
prosper  it  to  liis  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  souls;  it  was 
a  joyful  and  a  blessed  sight  to  see  iL 
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Cathedral;  and  the  Archbishop,  with  his  priests  and  the 
choiisters,  were  going  round  the  church  in  procession,  chaunt- 
ing  some  of  their  hymns,  and  with  a  great  multitude  of  people 
foUowiDg  them.  The  effect  was  very  fine,  and  I  again  lamented 
our  neglect  of  our  cathedrals,  and  the  absurd  confusion  in  so 
many  men's  minds  between  what  is  really  Popery  and  what  is 
but  wisdom  and  beauty,  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
n  eglected  by  us. 

Paib,  Jiilj  ao.  1B41. 

9.  I  have  been  observing  the  people  in  the  streets  very 
carefully,  and  their  general  expression  is  not  agreeable,  that  of 
the  young  men  especially.  The  newspapers  seem  all  gone 
road  together,  an^  these  disturbances  at  Toulouse  are  very 
sad  and  unsatisfactory.  If  that  advertisement  which  I  saw 
about  La  Saiiite  Bible  be  found  to  answer,  that  would  be  the 
great  specific  for  France.  And  what  are  our  prospects  at 
home  with  the  Tory  Government?  and  how  long  will  it  be 
before  Chartism  again  forces  itself  upon  our  notice  7  So  where 
is  the  hope,  humanly  speaking,  of  things  bettering,  or  are  the 
XiK^l  and  Xi^ol,  and  w&inot  and  iKoaX  jroX«'fi»v,  ready  to  herald 
a  new  advent  of  the  Lord  to  judgment  ?  The  questions  con- 
cerning our  state  appear  to  me  so  perplexing,  that  I  cannot 
even  in  theory  see  their  solution.  We  have  not  and  cannot 
yet  solve  the  problem,  how  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  recon- 
cilable with  the  necessity  of  painful  labour.  The  happiness  of 
a  part  can  be  sectrred  easily  enough,  their  ease  being  provided 
for  by  others'  labour ;  but  how  can  the  happiness  of  the  gene- 
rality be  secured,  who  must  labour  of  necessity  painfully? 
How  can  he  who  labours  hard  for  his  daily  bread — hardly,  and 
with  doubtfiil  success— be  made  wise  and  good,  and  therefore 
how  can  he  be  made  happy?  This  question  undoubtedly  the 
Church  was  meant  to  solve ;  for  Christ's  Kingdom  was  to  undo 
the  evil  of  Adam's  sin ;  but  the  Church  has  not  solved  it,  nor 
attempted  to  do  so  :  and  no  one  else  has  gone  about  it  rightly. 
This  is  the  great  bar  to  education.  How  can  a  poor  man  find 
time  to  be  educated  ?  You  may  establish  schools,  but  he  will 
not  have  time  to  attend  them,  for  a  few  years  of  ear^r  boyhood 
are  no  more  enough  to  give  education,  than  the  spring  months 
can  do  the  summer's  work  when  the  summer  is  all  cold  and 
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my  dearest  wife,  with  all  our  dartings. 


Boologne,  Jn^  03,  1841. 


10,  Our  toui  is  ended,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  it  has  left 
on  my  mind  a  more  un&voiuable  impression  of  France  than  I 
have  been  wont  to  feeL  I  do  not  doubt  the  great  mass  of 
good  which  must  exist,  but  the  active  elements,  those,  at  least, 
which  are  on  the  surface,  seem  to  be  working  for  eviL  The 
viiulence  of  the  newspapers  against  England  is,  I  think,  a  very 
bad  omen,  and  the  worship  which  the  people  seem  to  p»j  to 
Napoleon's  memory  is  also  deeply  to  be  regretted  Eut  it  it 
the  misfortune  of  France  that  her  "  past "  cannot  be  loved  or 
respected ;  her  future  and  her  present  cannot  be  wedded  to  it ; 
yet  how  can  the  present  yield  fruit,  or  the  future  have  promise, 
except  their  roots  be  fixed  in  the  past  ?  The  evil  is  infinite, 
but  the  blame  rests  with  those  who  made  the  past  a  dead  thio^ 
out  of  which  no  healthful  life  could  be  produced.  .... 

Much  as  I  like  coming  abroad,  I  am  never  fot 

an  instant  tempted  to  live  abroad ;  not  even  in  Germany,  whcte 
assuredly  I  would  settle,  if  I  were  obliged  to  quit  England 
But  not  the  strongest  Tory  or  Conservative  values  our  Church 
or  Law  more  than  I  do,  or  would  find  life  less  Uveable  without 
them.  Indeed  it  is  very  hard  to  me  to  think  that  those  can 
value  either  who  can  see  their  defects  with  indifference ;  01 
that  those  can  value  them  worthily,  that  is,  can  appreciate 
their  idea,  who  do  not  see  wherein  they  fall  short  of  their  idea. 
And  now  I  close  this  Journal  for  the  present,  praying  that  God 
may  bless  us,  and  keep  us  in  worldly  good  or  evil  in  Hiniadf 
and  in  His  Son.    Amen. 
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RUGBY   CHAPEL, 

November,  1857. 

Coldly,  sadly  descends 

The  autumn  evening  !    The  field 

Strewn  with  its  dank  yellow  drifts 

Of  wither'd  leaves,  and  the  elms. 

Fade  into  dimness  apace, 

SLent — hardly  a  shout 

From  a  few  boys  late  at  their  pUy  I 

The  lights  come  out  in  the  street 

In  the  schoolroom  windows  ;  but  cold; 

Solemn,  unlighted,  austere, 

Through  the  gathering  darkness,  arise 

The  chapel-walls,  in  whose  bound 

Thou,  my  father  I  art  laid. 

There  thou  dost  lie  in  the  gloom 

or  the  autumn  evening.     But  ah  | 

That  word,  gloom,  to  my  mind 

Brings  thee  back  in  the  light 

Of  tby  radiant  vigour  again  I 

In  the  gloom  of  November  we  pass'd 

Days  not  of  gloom  at  thy  side ; 

Seasons  impair'd  not  the  ray 

Of  thine  even  cheerfulness  clear. 

Such  thou  wast !  and  I  stand 

In  the  autumn  evening,  and  think 

Of  bygone  autumns  with  thee. 
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Pensb  I  and  no  one  asks 
Who  or  what  they  have  been. 
More  than  he  asks  what  waves, 
In  the  moonlit  solitudes  mild 
Of  the  midmost  ocean,  have  swell'cl, 
Foam'd  for  a  moment,  and  gone. 

And  there  are  some,  whom  a  thirst 
Ardent,  unquenchable,  fires. 
Not  with  the  crowd  to  be  spent — 
Not  without  aim  to  go  round 
Id  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust, 
Effort  unmeaning  and  vain. 
Ah  yes,  some  of  us  strive 
Not  without  action  to  die 
Fruitless,  but  something  to  snatch 
From  dull  oblivion,  nor  all 
Glut  the  devouring  grave  1 
We,  we  have  chosen  our  path- 
Path  to  a  clear-purposed  goal,  - 
Path  of  advance  ! — but  it  leads 
A  long,  steep  journey,  through  sunk 
Gorges,  o'er  mountuns  in  snow  I 
Cheerful,  with  friends,  we  set  forth — 
Then,  on  the  height,  comes  the  storm  1 
Thunder  crashes  from  rock 
To  rock,  the  cataracts  reply ; 
Lightnings  dazzle  our  eyes ; 
Roaring  torrents  have  breach'd 
The  track — the  stream-bed  descends 
In  the  place  where  the  wayfarer  once 
Planted  his  footstep — the  spray 
Boils  o'er  its  borders  !  aloft, 
The  unseen  snow-beds  dislodge 
Their  hanging  ruins  ;  alas, 
Havoc  is  made  in  out  train  I 
Friends  who  set  forth  at  our  side 
Falter,  are  lost  in  the  storm  I 
We,  we  only,  are  left  I 
With  frowning  foreheads,  with  lips 
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Come  to  the  end  of  our  way, 
To  the  lonely  inn  'mid  the  rocks ; 
Where  the  gaunt  and  taciturn  host 
Stands  on  the  threshold,  the  wind 
Shaking  his  thin  white  hairs — 
Holds  his  lantern  Co  scan 
Our  storm-beat  figures,  and  asks  : 
Whom  in  our  party  we  bring? 
Whom  we  have  leA  in  the  snow  ? 

Sadly  we  answer :  We  bring 
Only  ourselves  !  we  lost 
Sight  of  the  rest  in  the  storm  I 
Hardly  ourselves  we  fought  through. 
Stripp'd,  without  friends,  as  we  are  I 
Friends,  companions,  and  train 
The  avalanche  swept  from  our  side. 
But  thou  would'st  not  aione 
Be  saved,  my  father  1  alone 
Ck^quer  and  come  to  thy  goal. 
Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild. 
We  were  vieajy,  and  we, 
Fearful,  and  we,  in  our  march. 
Fain  to  drop  down  and  die. 
Still  thou  turned'st,  and  still 
Beckoned 'st  the  trembler,  and  still 
Gavest  the  weary  thy  hand ! 
If,  in  the  paths  of  the  world. 
Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet, 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tfied 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing  !  to  us  thou  wert  still 
Cheerful,  and  helpful,  and  firm. 

Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 

Many  to  save  with  thyself; 

And,  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 

O  faithful  shepherd  I  to  come. 

Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 

And  through  thee  I  believe 

In  the  noble  and  great  who  are  goDc ; 
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Such,  so  soulless,  so  poor, 
Is  the  race  of  men  whom  I  see — 
Seero'd  but  a  dream  of  the  heart, 
Seem'd  but  a  cry  of  desire. 
Yes !  I  believe  that  there  lived 
Others  like  thee  in  the  past, 
Not  like  the  men  of  the  ciowd 
Who  all  round  me  to-day 
Bluster  or  cringe,  and  make  life 
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Ye,  like  angels,  appear. 
Radiant  with  ardour  divine. 
Beacons  of  hope,  ye  appear  I 
Languor  is  not  in  your  heart, 
Weakness  is  not  in  your  word, 
Weariness  not  on  your  brow. 
Ye  alight  in  our  van  !  at  your  voice 
Panic,  despair,  flee  away. 
Ye  move  through  the  ranks,  recall 
The  stragglers,  refresh  the  outworn, 
Praise,  re-inspire  the  brave  I 
Order,  courage,  return ; 
Eyes  rekindling,  and  prayers 
Follow  your  steps  as  ye  ga 
Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  filei. 
Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 
Stablish,  continue  our  march. 
On,  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 
On,  to  the  City  of  God  I 


MATTirew  Arkoi.d 
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DR.   ARNOLD'S    PUBLISHED    WORKS. 


THBOLOOICAL  WORU 

Six  tvA/ma  of  Sermotu  .• — 

IK.  Sennoni  pre&ched  *t  Lftldwin,  1S39, 

sod.  Sennoiu  preached  in  the  School  Chapd  at  Rogbr.  With  Fin 
SeimoDs  on  the  Social  State  of  BngUnd,  aiia<ai)  Emy  on  the  Inter- 
pretatioD  of  Scriptare,  1S32.  jTTheK  lait  are  omitted  in  a  snaUer 
edition  of  this  Tolume,  entitled  "Sermoiu  preached  in  Sngb?  Chapel," 
1832,  which  contaiiu  two  sennoni  not  in  the  larger  edition.] 

3rd,  Selection  of  Sermons,  1833-341  with  a  Preface  em  the  Study  at 
Theoli^,  and  two  Appendices  on  Atheism,  and  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Apostclhal  Snccesuon. 

4th.  Selection  of  Sermons,  1S3S-41,  entitled  "Christian  life,  it* 
Conrse,  ill  Helps,  and  its  Hindrances ; "  with  a  Preface  on  tbe  Odbid 
o_,.__j  ^   Theology,   and  notes   cm   Tisdition,    Ratimalism,   and 


II.   7lev  SermMi  <m  Pri^hay,  with  Notes,  1839. 
IIL  R'l^maUt  m  Ciatnk  and  State  (potdiumoaa). 
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I.  Edition  ef  Htu^dides.     irt  edition,   1830,   33,  35;  md 
edition,  1840,  41,  41. 


I.  On  the  SocuJ  Prognu  of  St&tes,  2.  On  the  Sputan  Coutiti- 
tion.  3 .  (Omitted  in  the  second  ediHon)  On  the  CnmtittinB  d  b 
AtheniiD  Tiibea. 


The  Third  contain*  a  _ 

HisCorr  to  Political  Science,  and  an  Appeodii  on  tl 


II.  Histtry  0/  Home,  in  3  volumes,  J838,  40,  43,  which  vat 
broken  off,  by  hisdeath,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  Wu. 

III.  History  0/  tht  -iater  Soman  Commenweaith,  from  the  toA 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  to  the  Death  of  Julius  Oesar, 
and  the  Reign  of  Augustus ;  with  a  life  of  Trajan,  wiitttn 
1831-37,  ™d  republished  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Metiopo- 
litana.     Two  volumes. 

IV.  ItUredudory  Latura  on  Modem  History.     184a. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 
(Moatl;  republished  in  one  voL  octMno.) 

L  T^  Christian  Duty  ef  ewadii^  tie  JRemam  Cathai 
Claims.     1838. 

II.  EfigUshmatis  Segisttr — Articles  in,  signed  A.     1831. 

III.  Ihiet  on  the   Cholera,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
Rugby.    1831. 
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lot  i-ower  uraers.     lejr,  32. 

V.  Prefaee  on  "Poetry  of   Common  tifi,"  to  a  Collection  oj 
Poetry  under  that  name.     Published  by  J.  C  Piatt,  Sheffield. 

VI.  Principles  of  Chirch  Reform,  with  Postscript.      1833. 

VII.  Letters  to  the  Hertford  Reformer,  on   Chartism,  and  on 
Church  and  State.     1839,  40,  41. 

VIII.  Lecture  be/ore  Mechanics'  Institute,   at   Rugiy,  on  the 
Diinsions  of  Knowledge.     1 839. 

IX.  Paper  on  tht  Revival  of  the  order  of  Deicons.     1841, 

la    addition   to   these   were  various   Articles   in   periodical 
journals: 


.  OnSouthey's  "Wit  Tylet 
>,.Dn  Ciiiiiiiiigh»iii'»  "DeRaaoJ." 


I  Britiih  Critic,  1819-ia 


3.  On  Niebuhr'a  "History  of  Rome."  In  Quarterly  Reriew, 
YoIxxxiL     1815. 

4.  On  "Lettenof  an  EpiBCOpalian."     Ed.  Review,  voL  xUt.   183& 

5.  On  "  Dr.  Htmpden."    Ed-  Kevievr,  vol.  Iiiil,     1836. 

6.  On  "Rugby  School,  "and  on  "The  Discipline  of  Public  School^ 
by  a  Wykehaimft,"  in  the  Quarterly  Joumal  of  Education,  iwU.  viL  iz. 
1834-3S- 


The  monnmeiil  lo  Dr.  Amold'i  memory  In  Rugby  Chapel  wi*  executed 
by  Mr.  Tbomai.  The  Epitaph  was  written  by  Chevalier  Bnnsen,  in 
imitation  of  those  on  the  tombs  of  the  Scii^ot,  and  of  the  culj  Chrisliaa 
inMriptioni  OD  wmilar  lubjecta. 
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Abbott,  Jacob,  331,  339,  446. 

AleKimder,  iSa. 

America,  332. 

Animal  MBgnetism,  455. 

Antichrist,  70,  170,  313,  461,  530. 

Ap;ni  Fonim,  741. 

AiisEocracy,  173,47s,  536,  686 

Aristotle,  t6,  67,  598. 

Arnold,  Thanuis,  Biith,  i  ;  Educa- 
tion at  school,  a ;  Entrance  at 
Oxford,  6 ;  Marriage  and  seille- 
meot  at  Lalehom,  25 ;  Election 
at  Rugby,  49  ;  Furchase  of  Fox- 
How,  310;  Pcofessorship  at  Ox- 
ford, 6o(|,  6ia,  625 ;  Death,  660  ; 
Chai'actec  as  a  boy,  3 ;  as  a 
yoai^  man,  iS  ;  at  Utteham,  35; 
Religious  belief,  27 ;  General 
views  in  later  life,  159  ;  Domes- 
tic life,  304 ;  intercourse  with 
friends,  306 :  with  the  poor, 
3oS ;  Foimation  of  his  opinions, 
541- 

Articles  of  (he  Church  of  England, 
18-315,553-     ^ 

Arts,  Degree  in,  362,  450. 

Aaa  Minor,  359. 

Alsociation,  British,  516. 

Alhanasian  Creed,  480. 

Atheism,  271,  365,  432. 

Attic  Society,  18. 

Austria,  565. 

Av-ignon,  JIS.  ?»"- 


Babylon,  332. 

Balston,  Henry,  illness  and  death, 
563.  582. 


Barante,  4tS. 

Basque  language,  640. 
Bladcstone,  Rev.  F.  C,  18. 
Buccaneers,  538. 
BucliUnd,  Professor,  17. 
Bunsen,   Chevalier,  41,   31S,   34S, 

488,  489.  496- 
Bunyan,  431. 
Butler,  430. 
Byron's  Cain,  263. 


Canons,  553. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  478,  532,  533,  641, 

649,  654. 
Caution,  276,  616. 
Chapel,  Rueby,  149. 
Chartism,  489,  50S,  514,  523. 
Chart  res,  718. 
China,  war  with,  548. 
Chivalry,  223. 
Cholera,  241,  365,  455. 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  377. 
Church,   endowment  and   buildioij 

of.  5^7- 
Chnrch  extension,  527. 

government,  319. 

consent  of,  439. 

property,  433, 

of    England,      319,     363 ; 

Divines  of,  43a,  514. 
Church  Reform,  Gist  ihoi^hts  of, 

44  ;  Pamphlet  on,  286. 
Church  Rates,  433. 

Ilislory  of,  344,  439. 

views  of  its  ends  and  nalure, 

193.386,  431.490,579.581;  in 

what  sense  a  society,  339. 
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466,  «*■ 
Civilisation,  355,  724. 
Ctuiics,  118. 

Clerical  piofcstion,  50J ;  Edncatioo, 
^  3*9,  S'7- 


Clubs,  338,  59j 
Cobbett,  67,  68 
Coleridge,  Mr 

7i  ElcTsdon 
Coleridge,  Sun' 
„  397, 4 


LBticc,  Letter  tioin, 
3  the  Bench,  343, 
■1  T.ylor,  IS,  374. 

Cologne,  698  ;  Archbishop  of,  466. 
ColonLnlion,   330,   415,  537,  554, 

649. 
Colosseum,  69 1. 
Commenuiy,  design  of,  170,  379 

38a. 


Como,  LJtc  of,  6^,  697. 
Confeuion,  335. 
Confirmation*,  140,  1J4,  jo8. 
Conseivatism,  173,  322,  249,  391. 


Convicts,  330,  41  J. 

Com  Laws,  174,  358,  53T, 

Comish,  Rev.  George,  13, 

Corpus  Christ!  College,  7. 

Corfu,  547. 

Ci*n«,  Plane  of,  511,  731. 

CrudfUes,  369. 

Cyprian,  565,  608. 

Qtus,  «  type  of  Chri«,  543, 

Daniel,  Prophecies  of,  67,  538. 
Davison,  Rev.  John,  54a 
Deaconi,  revinUt  of,  503,  5£o. 
Delafield,  Mrs  Franci^  337,  437. 
Demostbenei,  rjo. 
Discipline,  Chnrcb,  195. 
Dissenters,  363,  53J,  600;  Admis- 
sion of  to  Univerritiea,  329. 
Dominic,  409. 
Dyson,  Rev.  Francil,  13. 

Edtnburgh  Rcviea,  article  in,  382. 
Blgyptian  hieroglyphics,  496. 
Elections,  717. 


EngUskmiaii  Regiittr,  344,  t^ 

356,  3S9,  362,  534, 
Episcopacy,  respect  ibr,  334,  334; 

not  essential,  327,  546. 
Elmscaosj  393. 
Eucharist,  doctrine  of,  4401 
Evangelicals,  77,  245,  353. 
Evelyn,  George,  219. 
Evidences    of    Chiisdanilv,    167' 

Internal,  567, 
Evidences  of  Theism,  37a,  jSj. 
Examiner,  office  of,  445. 
Eipoltion  from  pablic  tdtool^  iig. 

Fagging,  104. 
Fanaticism,  408. 
FesdvalsoftheChorch,  139. 
Feudality,  dislike  to,  123,  723. 
Fifth  Form  at  pnblic  sdiocds,  «& 
Fleuiy's  Eecleiastical  HistOfTrui. 
Fledging,  103. 
Florence,  69. 

Flowers,  love  of,  312,  555. 
Foundaiioneis  of  Ri^bj  Scfaaglgam. 
Foi  How,  3ro,  416,  5*9,  564. 
Franklin,  Sir  John,  415. 
France,  460,  715,  724,759. 
Freemasomy,  595, 
FVonde't  Remains,  4B3. 

Gains,  Institutes  of,  43J. 

Cell,  J.  P.,  appointed  Prindp^  <tf 

a  CoUegc  in  Van  Diemen'a  Land, 

503  ;  Letter  from,  664. 
Geol<^,  17,  516. 
Germany,  698,  713. 
Girls,  education  of,  580. 
Gladstone  on  Cbnidt  and    S»»i» 

S03.  ^^ 

Gladstone   i 

578. 
Goethe,  434. 

Grammara,  346,  440,  424. 
Greek  history,  iSol 
Greek,  influence  ctf,  355; 

and  Modem,  587. 
Grotius,  342. 
Gtiixot,  236,  jgo,  712. 


1    Chuicfa    PrinrififT. 
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much,  6ii. 

Hare,  RcT.  AugwtM,  i8 ;  His 
death,  326. 

Hare,  Archd«acoD,  18. 

Hawkiiu,  Ker.  Dr.,  23;  Prediction 
to  tbe  election  at  Rugby,  49,  1 63 ; 
Bamptoo  Lectures,  j66. 

Heani,  Rev.  Jamei,  33. 

HebTew,attenipIs  to  learn,  351,496. 

Hebcewi,  Epistle  to,  doabts  re- 
specting, 49a, 

Heresv,  315,316. 

Ileroootui,  16,  130,  463. 

Hertford  Rtformtr,  letters  to,  460, 
490. 

Key's  Leclores,  341. 

Horace.  133. 

Hooker,  430. 

Hull,W.  W.,  18. 


Innocent  III.,  345,  6zS. ' 
Inscriptions,  749. 
Inspiration.  72,  101. 
Intellectual  unitea  with  mwal  excel- 
lence, 11^ 
Interptetatum   of   Sciipture,    187; 


facoWniim,  173,  306,  330,  516, 
ames,  St,  Epistle  o^  252. 
erusalem,  Bishopric  of,  613. 
esnits,  473. 
Jews,  adnmsioD  of,  to  FatliBment, 

403.  404  ;  Inflaence  of,  355. 
Jowett'l  Researches,  64. 

Keble,  Rev.  John,  13 ;  Advice  and 
letter  od  doubts,  19 ;  Poem,  250; 
Christian  Year,  64. 


Lamennais,  615. 

Latin  Poets,  1 19. 

Law,  profession  of,  50.  436,  455. 

Lee,  Rev.  J.  P..  509, 

L^ends  of  Roman  History,   461, 

462. 
Liberal  principle*,  174.  354>  367- 
Lieber  on  education,  394, 450. 
LIghtfoot,  343. 
Livy,  iSl,  236,  369,  611. 
London,  718. 

London  University,  3S3.  385,  394, 
,  443.  449.  455.  458.  4^.  4W- 
Louis,  St.,  132. 
Lowe,  Rev.  J.,  18. 
Lugano,  706. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  482, 
Mahommedaniim,  739. 
Marriage  Bill,  414. 

lyrs,  strong  feeling  towards,  186, 
>8,  740. 

iters,  assistant,  556, 
Mathematics.  \20. 
MUetialism,  423. 
Maurice,  Rev.  K.,  539,  653. 
Mechanics'    Institutes,    207,     335, 

48«,  S'S.53i. 
Medilcinuiean,  515. 
Medicine,  422,  437,  455. 
Merivale,  Hecman,  469. 
Millennium,  201,  z6G. 
Milman's  History  of  Jews,  237. 
Milton's  Satan,  719. 
Missionary,  call  to  be  a,  U4. 
Moberley,   Rev.    Dr..   88;    Letter 

from,  164. 
Mola  di  Gaetas,  743,  761. 
Modena,  752. 
Modern  languages,  I30(    HlMory, 

Monle  Mario,  693. 
Mountain  scenery,  316,  416. 
Music,  555. 

Naples,  743. 

National  debt,  175,  257. 

Neutrality,  425. 

New  Zealand,  537,  S44' 
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Newmper  wHtlng,  46a,  541. 

Niebubr,  40,  539 ;  VUil  to,  236, 
ajS  ;  Death,  154  ;  Third  volumcj 
3I7>  509  :  I^<=  "i^  lellas,  135. 

NonjnioR,  473- 


0«ihi.  579.  633. 
Old  ~ 


not,  187,  35'. 

360. 

Ordimitioil,  491,  i»J. 
Oriel  CoUege,  13. 
Oileant,  736- 
Osauw,393- 
Oxford  ichcol  of  iheotogy,  376, 408> 

473.  53°.  S87,  618,  630,  6st. 
Dxrord.  6,  51,  377,  467,  561,  564, 

580,634- 
Oxfbrd  ExamiiuUioiu,  483. 
Otteiy.  568. 


Padua,  336. 

Panlbeun,  740. 

Vajmcy,  6^,  750. 

Paris,  460. 

Paily  spirit,  175 ;  454. 

PboI,  Si.,   Epistles    of.    187,   352, 

422  ;  Joomey  to  Rome,  640. 
PeanoD  on  the  Creed,  581. 
Penrose,  Rev.  T.,  25. 
Pestilences,  455. 
Physical  science,  406,  556. 
Pisa,  73'' 
Pindar,  361. 
PUlo,  (30,  183,  369, 
Poetry  in  edacalion,  331,  418. 
Pole's  Synopsis,  342. 
Politics,  17a.  75*- 
Political  rights,  536. 
Holitical  economy,  174. 
Polybius,  370. 
Pompni,  742. 
Potnpey,  184. 

Poor,  intercourse  with,  2o6,  42S. 
Poor  I*w,  New,  428,  50a 
Popaltr  principles,  174.  3S4.  l^li 

S3I.  535'  53^- 
Fnyta  in  Rugby  School,  667. 


427.   4S4.   466,    535,    566,    577, 

741,758.763- 
Prii'ate  school^  35S. 
Privilege  qnestion,  547. 
Profes^irstiip  at  Oiloid,  6)1. 
Prophets,  use  of,  349,  353. 
Prophecy,    early    viem    ot,    671  ; 

Two  Sennons  on,  193,  477,  48^ 

542.  557. 
Prussia,  186  ;  King  of,  636. 
Public  schools,  state  of,  84  ;  Ceo- 

stitutioD    of,    101  ;    Chaiige   in, 

164. 


Railways,  7(7. 
RondaU,  Rev.  James,  iS. 
Rationalism,  421,  444. 
Reactions,  430. 
^uimf  newspaper,  350. 
Reronn  Bill,  257.  259,  716. 
Kefoimation  in  England,  67,  38S, 


ass- 
Rieti,745- 
Rivers,  701. 
Robespierre,  409. 
Roman  Histoij-,  5,  39,   183 ;  Plan 

of,  392,  436 ;  Motives  in  nnda- 

taWiog  it,  39,  294 ;  1st  voIdihc  0^ 

478  !   znd,  547,    559.  569  ;  3rd. 

585,  586-  , 
Roman  Empire,  742. 
Roman     Calholicisni,     70,     229  ; 

Abroad,  686,  694,  719,  763, 
Konian  Catholic  Relief  Act,  215: 

Pamphlet  in  defence  of,  315. 
Rome,  visits  to,  41,  6S9,  740. 

advice  on  visiting,  48). 

Rothe  on  (he  Church,  4U. 
Rugby  Magariue,  342,  372. 

t^oet?!  ^>  37'.  478. 560. 

R(«t^  Chapd,  765. 
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Salon,  514,  731. 
"      '  n  Gove: 
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Sanscrit,  570, 

Savigny,  694. 

Scili^,  763. 

Scepticism,  363,  485. 

Schism,  23S,  337,  600. 

Scotch   Presbj'teriaD  Church,   713, 

714- 
Scrij 


763. 
Sectuunum,  15(1,  U3< 
Selwyn,  Bishop,  61S,  639, 
Sermonittt  Rugb]r,  143;  ixt  volume, 

46,  80 ;  3nd,  144,  341  ;  3rd,  396; 

4lh,  493,   581,   6oz;    5Ih,   606; 

Plan  foi  Collection  of,  3S0. 
Shake*pe&re,  418. 
Sheffield  Ceurant  Letters,  245,  265, 
Sixth  Form  in  Public  Schools,  104. 
Slavery,  501,  751 ;  In  West  Indies, 

66. 
Socrates,  183. 
Sonthej',  wi,  397. 
State  Eemcei,  560. 
Stephen,  Junes,  591. 
Straust,  436,  531. 
Stiype.  341- 
Sabscripiion,    difficulties    of,    48 1, 

491,  553,  SS9- 
Succession,  Apostolical.  (See  Priest- 
hood). 
Sunday,  311. 

Supremacy  of  the  King,  535. 
Swiss,  753. 
Switieiland,  753. 
Syracusan  Expedition,  1S3. 
Sylla,  180,  1S5,  409- 


Taylar,  Isaac,  530. 

Jeremy,  430. 

Te  Deum,  love  for,  rsg. 
Theolc^cal  reading,  341,  516. 

Plan  for  review,  344. 

Thirlwall's  Greece,  539. 

Thomas,  St.,  confession  of,  37,  138, 
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edition,  4S8. 
Timothy,  Epistles  to,  371,  393. 
ToDgact,  gift  of,  265,  389. 
Toolon,  515. 

Tracts  for  Ihe  Times,  337,  411. 
Tract  xc,  493,  616. 
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Translation,  138, 418;  Of  the  Bible, 

Transportation,  515. 
Travelling,  695,  754. 
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Tucker,  Rev.  J.,  tz,  339,  601. 


Unitaiianism,  335,  305,  333,  401, 


Utilitaiianism,  306,  419. 
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S04i  5S4>  593.  594- 
Venice,  236. 
Vivi  voce  examinations,  47S- 


Waiminstci,  1,  3,  6, 
War,  horror  of,  565,  S76. 
Waidenship  of  Manchester  declined. 
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Whilely,    Rev.    Dr.,  33,  41,   370, 

318;  Prediction  at  Oriel  election, 

24;  Elevation  to  the  See  of  Dublin, 

z6S. 
WilU,  707- 
Winchester,  3,413. 
Wordswoith,   15,  175;   Degree  at 

Oxford,  489,511. 


Young,  Arthur,  150,  35r. 
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SINAI  AND  PALESTINE,  in  connection  with  their 
HutoTj.    Uipi.    tat. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.  Being  ExtncU 
from  the  abore  Wcnk,  for  Voong  Pertoni.    p.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH 
CHURCH.  Vron  Abraluun  to  the  CbriitUn  Era,  With  FottnJt 
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CHURCH.    Crown  Sto.    6f. 

SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES  TO  CHILDREN.  In- 
cldding  the  Beatitndet— the  FaJIbfnl  None.    PMt  8fa    Jf.  6d. 

HISTORICAL   MEMORIALS  OF  CANTERBURY.    61. 

HISTORICAL  MEMORIALS  OF  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY,  from  iti  Fonndktioii  down  to  the  Veu  1876.     Ip. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,   it.ftd. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIANS,   itt. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  WESTMINSTER  ON 
SPECIAL  OCCASIONS.     11/. 

CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS:  Esnyi  on  Eccledutic&l 
Sntiject*.    6>. 

ESSAYS  ON  CHURCH  AND  STATE.     Crown  8vft     6$, 
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